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I .—Nolet on the Buddhae from Ceylotme authoritiee, with an attempt to 
fix the dates of the appearance of the last four ; being those of the 
Mahd Bhadra KalpOt (or ]?reseat Age.) Bg Captain J. Foaaxs, 

H. M. ISth Highlanders, 

I. Of the Buddhas who appeared prior to Ihe Mahd Bhidra 
Kalpa, the names of the earliest Buddhas mentioned in Buddhist writ* 
ings, are 

Brahma Buddha. 

Gautama Buddha*. 

Tanhankara. 

Medhankara. 

Saranankara. 

The following are the names of twenty*four Buddhas, who succes¬ 
sively foretold the advent and exaltation ofm^he present Gautama 
Buddha. 


1 Deepaakara, 

12 Sujato, 

2 Kondhaayo, 

13 Piadaasi, 

3 Mangalo, 

14 Athadasai-Atthadasri, 

4 Sumano, 

15 Dhanuaadaui, 

& Reweto, 

16 Siddatto, 

6 Sobhito, 

17 Tuao, 

7 ADomadassi, 

|8 Cnsso, 

8 Padumo, 

19 Wipaasi, 

9 Narado, 

20 Sikhi, 

10 Padomutto, 

11 Sumedot 

21 Wisaabho. 

Commencement of the Uskd Bhadra Kafya. 

88 Kaknaaada, 

23 Koaagamma, 

24 Usyiapa. 

* Not the Oaatama Bnddha now worshipped. 
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- isfe Baddha, on having attained the ohjeet of \m anAition, no» 
«idy to himBelf, and received from hia foUowera the 

innumeiable titles of former Bnddhas, (many of which w«e appw- 
taining to the gods,) but by visiting the same places, enjoining-the 
same bbs^ances, retaining the same moral laws, and imitating aU 
their actons; he identified himself with the meritorious deeds ^s well 
as with the moral doctrines of his predecessors. From these cfrram- 
stances it is not easy to particularise the acts of any individurf 
Buddha j and the difficulty hsft been increased by imters on this 
subject, who in general have preferred aimless dissertations to histo¬ 
rical incidents. 

Of Kakusanda, 

The first Buddha in the present dispensation, B. C. 8101*. 

At the commencement of this the (Makd Bhadra KalpaJ most 
auspicious age of the world according to Buddhists, Kakvbanda 
Buddha appeared in Ma^rodAdt. when* KsHSMAt ^as ting, and the 
name of the capital was KBhemawattinuwara§. He visited Ceylon, 
which then was known by the name of Qja Dweepia, and first 
manifested himself from Adam’s peak, at that time called Bewiyakuta, 
and on the summit' of which be found memorials of the religion of 
former Buddhas were still existing. The Mahamuvuna gardens (com¬ 
prising the on which the most sacred edifices at Anuraadhapura 
are situated) was called MahStirtiwana; and to the eastward of these 
was the city Abhya, the residence of a king of the same name; here 
<dso was situated the Piyal Kula mountain, (afterwards called Mehint- 
^ai) and a cave which the Buddha chose for bis temporary abode, 
''^'^pestilence which ^d swept off multitudes, having ceased at the 
of Kakusanda’s arrival, the people, believing that it was by his 
miraeolons interpositions, eagerly listened to the exhortations, and 
adopted the religion of their benefactor. The garden Mah&tirtiwana 
having been offered to the Buddha, he sent to Kshemawatti to pro¬ 
cure a branch of the Maharibodi tree; that it might remain as a 
memorial of himself, and an emblem of his religion. The tree was 

* 

• Tbs period aot of bis birth or death, but of his becoming a Buddha. 

' f Magadha, Babar. 

X Kshema. 

) iCshemBwatiorawsra or KhemawatinuwBni, probably Saewatnnwara, or Gays; 
file frtot antiquity of which dty may be inferred from the manner in which it it 
mentioned in the Rdmdyena. In the transmigrationa of Gautama Buddha, 
before he attained the perfection necessary for a Buddha, he is said to have been 
incarnate at this time as tUs very king Ksbsma, vide Siddbamasuma,. Thopa 
'WahwSi die,' 



,ea. to fl« king K.H«n nnto dnnrge of tto prierte.. Enoa.™* 
ud ^ priMt Mabamw*. nnd nccompaniod i>y nt^n. 
prUrtM^tod attondantai they amved aafely. and 
planted by the king Annea accordtag t. the pn«lege; wrth tto 
eeremoniea which had been uenal on each fortuMte o^om ^ 
fonner monarcha of the Wand. The place aele^d for the trw wan 
near the plain Sirtaunila, where the Bnddha W^e r«tW bto^ 
and which in after timee became the eite of the Lorn Mata 4y . 
Having preached from where the Thopa Eamat 
and mai innnmerable oonvert. j K*a 0 .A»n* beetowed bm dnntog 
enn as a memorial to his foUowere •. appointed RnoHWANANnActoef 
OTM 800 priesteaaes, and MAHAnnwA over 1000 pneato, to maintain 
religion; Sien having seen the conaecrated piacea of Ceylon, and 
revWtcd Deviya Knta, he departed to the continent of India. 

From theae particnlara it would not appear that the commenl^ert 
nf the MM Biadra Ka^ia was marked by any general revolution m 

the fece of nature; but the commencement of an era at ^ tune may 

be rationally accounted for, by the auccessful ministry of Kakosanm 
nrtTiniiA- this would also account for the agme era being atylW 
X«Ky«ya<ageofvice) by the brihmans: and Maid Biadra Ka^ 

<the most auspiciona age) by the Buddhists. . , ji,- 

In airport of my opinion for fixing so r^ote a pmod » ^ 
_JLsnt of the KaB yaga B. C. 3101. as the erarf t^ Buddha. ^ 

Ttove tiie unanimous assertion of BuddhUt 

at the commencement of the present age, or MMBiaM K,^ 
Sir WinuAU Jonas} writing on this subject says. '• TOa best aua.> 
rity after aU U the Bidgawat itsdf. in the first chi^ter of w^ it 
rexpressly declared, that BunnuA the son of Jiua would ap,^ 

for tbe Durpose of confounding the demons, just the 
Sng of the Kali yaga." Again l.quote fmm the «»ne anthorityB = 
-^^says. From this Manu named Swf «M.nnvA. or sprung 
ftoTtSseTeaistmg.- came six descends, Mtous. ^p.^ 

fectW understanding the scriptures, each giving birth to a race of 
his own aU exalted in dignity, eminent m power 

. h. A.ur.»lh.pur.. In th. rmWa. of tbi. buUdia, sr. Stitt t. b. sewi 
(1600) r^ stoa. P^rs. to ndns; tbs stonder, 

J laspO, bw. »«PW.d f -- 

X Sir William Jowis, AsUtio Researches, VII. 122. 

I Bahar. t Mimu Article OB the CreatioD, Section Wo 

41 Sir William Johbs, Laws of Menu, Amew w. 
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'** SwiSrocliisha,<-~Anttatiii,—TamaBa,—Raiwata likewise* and Cbic*' 
aninha beaming with glory* and VaivasWata child of the Snn.” 

- CldicBhasha is evidently the same name as Kakusanda,the final letters 
being a nsual honorary affix in Cingalese. He is called by Bsntlbt* . 
Chlksooso*. by Wilpord Chfishnshat, by Wilson Chikshnsat* bjr 
CoLXBROOKX Cncuch’hattda$; he is also called Karkatchandit* 
Prachanda Dewl^, and Krakuchanda**; and appeared as a Menu or 
Mnnl* (which in Cingalese is a term applied to a Saint or a Buddha*) 
previous to Vaivaswata, who by many of the most eminent chrondlo- 
gers has been considered identical with Noah, B. C. 2984.tt 
The Cingalese works state that Kaxcsanda was of tiie race of 
Samata Rfija. The first Menu, also the first king, and elected by the 
people* after they had lost immortality and become subject to earthly 
passionstt. 4 

At the time of Kakusanda Buodha, Adam’s peak was called Dewi* 
yakuta, (peak of God;) when KonagaAma Buddha visited it B. C. 
2100* the name was Samantkuta, (peak of Saman.) This appellation 
I should infer from Cmgalese history it obtained from Saman§$, 
brother of Ra^a ; whose era is fixed by the date of the partial sub¬ 
merging of Ceylon, B. C. 2387, which is three yearn previous to the 
date of the flood||i|, and thus refers Kakusanda Buddha to a period 
preceding that event. 

The following quotation is from Tod’s Annals of Rfijaslhfin; 
''Though a passage in the Agni Purfin indicates that the line of 
Sdrya, of which Iobbwaca was the head, was the first colony which 
entered India from Centnd Asia, yet we are compelled to pla^ fihe 
Patriarch Buddha as his cotemporary, he being stated to have come 
from a distant region, and married to Ella the sister of Icshwaca.” 
Keferring to the era of Rama as already given* viz. B. C. 2387* and 

* Bamarks on the eras and dates of the ancient Hindus, Aaiatie Res. V. 
t WiLroRD'a Chronology of the Hindu, Asiatic Res. V. 
t Sanseilt Dictionary. 

f CoLnBRooKs'a observatlQU on the Joins, Asiatic Res. IX* 
i| AsiaUc Journal, 1832, p. 380. 
q Asiatio JoutmI, 1834, p. 220. 

4* Asiatic Journal, Ho. 48, p. 87. 
ft Dr. Llovs's Bible ehronology. 

^ Jaaanda Pots, (Cingalese work.) 

If Saman, Laokshhana, brother of Raka. 

nil According to Dr. Lloyd's Uble chronology, Noah was bom B. C. 2984, 
and the flood conunenced when Noah had lired six hundred years, two months 
and seveataen days, Gen. vtt. 11 {or B. C. 2384. 
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allowing SO yean as the lei^h of each reign of the thirty-aix so- 
▼ereigns from Ra'ma up to Icsbwaca. would give the date B. C. 3107 
as the time of Icsbwaca, and confirm the above passage regarding 
Budoba being contemporaneous with this monarch; and a similarity 
of sound, as well as coincidence of date, tempts me to suggest the 
possible identity of Ioshwaca with Kshema or Kbhxuaka, who is ^ 
described as being the royal patron of Kasusanda Buddha* •• . 

To explain why I have fixed the era of Ra'ma, B. 0. 2387. The 
lUjawalia states that from the time of Rawena until the era of 
Gautama Buddha (at which time a connected Cingalese history com- 
mencesf) 1844 years had elapsed. In several Cingalese worksi the 
partial submerging of Ceylon is mentioned as having occurred im¬ 
mediately after the death of Rawena ; and the consequent decrease in 
the circumference of the island is stated to have been 133 yoduns or 
2128 mile8$. It was in this visitation that the splendid capital Sri 
Lankfi-pura (which was situated to the north-west of the present 
island) is smd to have been overwhelmed, and 

" Towers and temples tbroagfar thetclosing wave 
A glimmering ray of ancient splendour gave.'* 

0 / Konaoamma, 

TAe second Buddha of the present dispensation, B. C. 2099. 

At a time when long continued draught had caused scarcity and sick¬ 
ness in Ceylon, Konaoamma Buddha appeared!); and seasonable 
rains having fallen, the consequent prosperity of the country was at¬ 
tributed to his power and presence. At this time the island was 
called Wara-dwipa, and the peak on which he, according to the cus-. 
tom of his predecessors, commenced his ministry in Ceylon, was. 

* Tbupa Wsnsae, Buddba Wansae, Mabawansae, Saddbama Sumana, Rdja. 
walia, Rbjakatnaikara. 

i* Translated and arranged by Mr. TuaNOua, from B. C. 543 to A. C. 1815* 

t Rajawalia, Kadaimpota, Lankk Wistrie. The Kadaimpota alao records a 
aimilar calamity as haring reduced Lankk to its present size, B. C. 267. 

$ In GutzIiAff’s History of China, the following near ooincidenee of dates 
with regard to the deluge occurs. We are now arrived at a period which Con¬ 
fucius himself has delineated.” 

•• Yaou began to reign B. C. 2337.” ” There is an extraordinary catastro¬ 
phe mentiooed in the reign of Yaou, which is one of the greatest events in the 
history of mankind, the deluge. Manq-tzb (Mencius) in speaking of the same 
event, remarks, that at the time of Yaou the deluge had not yet entirely sub¬ 
sided. During the reign of Yaou.tu commenced the dndniog of the waters, 
uid the eonftning of the rivers to their beds.'* 

4 il Kanaka-muni, Asiatic Journal, 1834, p. 220. 
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oaUisd Samanta>|cu,ta or SavajieUa; from thence he visited the capi¬ 
tal Wadhatnanika, situated on the south side of the Maha-Mewuna 
gardens’**, which then bore the name of Maha-Antowana, and 
being acknowledged as a Buddha the king SAMuanHA dedicated to 
him these gardens by the name of Auopawana. At the request of 
the prophet, the king Sobhana sent from the continent of India a 
branch of the Udambara tree, accompanied by many priests and 
priestesses; the whole were received with due honor, and the Udam¬ 
bara tree planted by the king Samuroha became the emblem of the 
new Buddha. Konaoamma Buddha (after having visited the various 
places consecrated by the presence of former Buddhas in Lanka) gave 
charge over the priestesses to the chief priestess Kanakadanta, and 
over the priests having placed Sddhama, he bestowed his girdle as a 
memorial to his followers, and departed for the city of king Sobhana. 

Regarding the date which 1 have assigned to this Buddha, viz. 
B. C. 2099. • 

1 have connected the reign of Pradtota king of Magadha, with the 
time of Konaoamma Buddha, by the various accounts of the incarna¬ 
tions and transmigrations of Gautama Buddha ; these all state that at 
the time of Konaoamma, Gautama was incarnate as that fortunate 
king of Magadha, Farwati a or ParoutATA f ; whom I consider the same 
as Pradtota of Jonss and Bentdry, Fbadhyota of Wilford, and 
Pridot’hana of Tod. These authorities all agree that in the reign of 
that king a Buddha appeared, although they have aU assigned differ¬ 
ent dates to the event. I follow that of Sir Wm. Jones, who gives 
his authority; a quotation from the Bhagawatamiita. He (Bud¬ 
dha) became visible the thousand and second year of the Kali yuga 
being past.” 

** PuRANJATA son of the twentieth king (of Magadha) was put to 
death by bis minister, Sumaca, who placed his own son Pradtota, on 

* At Aauraadhapura. 

' t Leatj^he fatiier of Pradtota being a murderer, and himaelf an usurper, 
should be made objections against this being the king Parwatia, in which 
Buddhist writers have declared that Gautama Buddha was incarnate, I quote 
Ae life of the most revered of Buddhist sovereigns, Dbakmasoka, as it is written 
by Buddhist priests, add which may be thus abridged : 

He commenced his career as Asoka, a prince and a brdhman; attained power 
by becoming a fratricide and usurper; B. C. 323, retained it as a zealous 
Buddhist, and died king of India, at Patalipura, (Patna^ His memory has been 
eztolled by aQ Buddhist writers, and' his name and deeds are sanctified by the 
appellation Dharma (the righteous) prefixed to Abora. 

We also find, that Gautama was believed to have been incsiiMte ai SartA|^ 
a of the Yakshas, and as Atuda a king of the Nagas. 
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thA throne of his master; and this xevoltition constitutes an epoch of 
the highest importance; first, because it happened, according to the' 
Bhagawatamrita, two years exactly before Buddha's appearance in the 
same kingdom; next, because it is believed by the Hindus to have 
taken place 2100 C.; and lastly, because a regular chronology', 
according to the number of years in each dynasty, has been esta¬ 
blished fi*om the accession of Fhadtota to the subversion of the ge¬ 
nuine Hindu government.” In the Cingalese accounts we find Koka- 
OAMMA received that protection and assistance from the king Sobba- 
NiC*, which his predecessor had received from the king Kshsma. In 
the list of kings of the line of Buddha, of the Ooru or Oorvasu branch, 
in Colonel Ton's tables, and about the year B. C. 2050, we find the 
name of the king Sov ahana ; and in supposing Sobhana and Sovauama 
identical, there is neither discrepancy of dates nor designation, for 
Kowagamma Buddha only appeared B. C. 2099, and as there is no 
letter v in Cingalese, SovAHvfNA would be written Sobhana, that 
being the nearest transmutation. 

Of Kasvapa, ^ 

The third Buddha in the present dispensation, B. C. 1014. 

On Kasyafa visiting Ceylon, he found it called Madd-dwipa; and 
the capital Wisala, situated on the west of the Mah^-Mewuna gardens, 
was the residence of the king Jayanta. The people were divided into 
two hostile parties, the one^ headed by the next heir to the throne, 
Sahiddho; the other by the king's ministers : the armies had approach¬ 
ed each other, and were only prevented from engaging by a dreadful 
conflict of the elements, accompanied by darkness, and succeeded by 
showers of fiery sparks. Kasyapa at this time descended from the 
peak, which u(as then called Subhakuta, and having succeeded in 
reconciling the contending parties, was acknowledged as a Buddha, 
and the Mah*Mewuna gardens were ofirered to him by the name of 
Sagara gardens. From Brahmadatta of the Okakfif race, king of 
Baranasf, he procured a branch of the Nigrddha tree, ii^ich was 
accompanied by numerous priests and priestesses; and was planted 
’in the consecrated ground of Sagara, by the king Jayanta, with the 
ceremonies which had been performed on such occasions by former 
kings. Kasyapa after converting the^'| ||ppl e, and visiting the places 
hallowed by the presence of former Bua|||h|L bestowed as a relic to 
his followers, the bathing cloth which h^nad used; then giving 
charge over the 500 principal priestesses to the chief of them Stro- 
hahma : and over 1000 priests placing Sarwamanda to maintain 
religion, he departed from the island to return to Boranas. Regord- 

* Sobhana, f Okska, same os ikshwaka. I Benares. 
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in^ the date which I have assigned to the commencement of Kasta* 
«A*s ministry;— 

In a fragment of a poem which has the appearance of having been' 
rendered into Cingalese from Sanscrit, called the Leechawee history# 
Brahhadatta, king of Baranas, is mentioned, and that Buddha was 
then residing in that city. The date is given in round numbers 2000 
years after the commencement of the Kali yuga, which corresponds 


with. B. C. 1101 

Padmakarpa, a Lama of Bbotan, fixea tbe date,... 1058 

The Chinese place tbe birth of Boddba*,.. 1036 

M. Bailly*. 1031 

Matonan Sin, a Chinese Histoiianf,.J. 102? 

Dv Guignes, from Mongolian records*,...... 1027 

Japanese Encyclopedia fixes his birth,.... 1027 

Ditto ditto his death,. 960 

Inscription at Buddha Gja*,... 1014 

Mongol Chronology of Pallas,. 991 

Cassiano by tbe calculations of the Tibetians appeared^,. 959 

Ditto ditto died,. 950 

Giorgi, death of Buddha,... 959 

La mort de Bouddha, on plutot de ShaVyamnni le premier de Bouddhas, 
eat placiie par un monument d*uae anthenticitd incontestable, L'£ncy« 
Glo 2 )edie JaponaUe, en 950 avant notri 4re§, . 950 


From these concurring dates, I am inclined to believe, that the 
death of Kabtapa Buddha occurred about B. C. 950, and the earlier 
dates given above, are either that of his birth or of his having 
become a Buddha. 

Of Gautama, 

Thefmarth Buddha in the present dispensation—Became Buddha, B.C, 

688; died, B. C. 548. 

B. C. 543 is the era of Gautama Buddha, and genmnlly used in the 
religious and historical works of Ceylon. 

It is this Gautama whose moral doctrines are recognised as the rule 
of condueil; whose name is still invoked as the present Buddha by 
the Cingalese; and the existing records of whose life and minis¬ 
try are so minute and credible, that they may fairly claim to be 
admitted into genuine history. The following are a few of the most 
remarkable events of his life, particularly as connected with Ceylon. 

* Prom Sir Wiuliam Jonbs’s Chronology of tbe Hindus. 

t PaiNSBP’s Chronologioal Tables. 

% Wi&PoaD’s Cbronotogieal list of the kings of Msgbads. 

$ Mmsts. Boua^our st Lassxk. 
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Prince Siodharta, the son of king Sitddhodana, by one of hia 
queens Majta, was born at Kapilawasta or Kumbiilwatpura, a town of 
Central India*; at 16 years of age he was married to the princess 
Yasorara (called also Scbhaddakachchana), and when 29 years of 
age his wife brought him a son (who was called Rahula, and after¬ 
wards became a priest). On the same day that his son was bom, 
SiDDBARTA forsook his family and country, and commenced a life of 
penance and meditation, which he continued for six years in the forest 
of Oorawelle; during this period existing solely by charity, and feed¬ 
ing on wild fruits. He fasted for 49 days, and after a severe straggle 
having finally overcome Marya and his attendant host of demonsf, 
became a Buddha by the name of Gautama . 

Gautama Buddha proceeded to commence hia ministry, and first 
expounded his doctrines at the grove called lsipatan& in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city of Baranas. In the ninth mouth after he became 
Buddha, Gautama arrived at the town of Mahawelligamt the capital 
of the Yakshas in Ceylon, and which then covered a space twelve miles 
in length and eight in breadth on the banks of the Mahawelliganga. 
The majority of the Yakshas appear to have been converted, and to 
have driven those who adhered to their ancient superstitions into an 
island called Yakgiri. Tradition places this island to the south-east 
of Ceylon, and the legends which are preserved (on that coast) of 
sunken cities, may refer to some territory, of which the Bass rocks ore 
all that now remain. 

A portion of the hair of the Buddha was enclosed in a golden cas¬ 
ket, over which a Dagoba was built at Myungana§ in Maliawelligam, 
and this relic is said to have prevented the return of the Yakshasl) 
(devils) whom Buddha had expelled : i^ e. the worship he had super- 
ceded. 

* Madhya-ddsia. 

t It might be translated overcame death and deadly sin; for (mara) and 
(mara) signifies death, destroying, last; also a name of Kama, god of love. 
Clouoh'b Ciogalese Dictionary. 

} Where Myungaaa now stands in Beentinne. 

§ Mynngana is still a sacred place of pilgrimage near the village of Been¬ 
tinne ; the D4goba originally built by the chief of the converted Yakshas, was 
afte^ards enriched by the addition of the Griwa (neck bone) relic, and enlarged 
to the height of twelve cubits ; it was iucreased by the king Chula Bhya to 
thirty cubits, and Dfitfigaimfiaii, between 164 B. C. and 140, raised it to tbo 
height of ninety cubits. 

II The superstitions of the Yakshas bad again become general in the time of 
PANDUKAnHYA (100 jwn after Buddha), and continued to prevail until B. C. 
307. 
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Tbe second visit of Gaotama Buddha to Ceylon was B. C. 381 ; on 
vbich occasion he reconciled two rival princes of the Ndgas, Gbulodra 
and MabOdra, who had been carrying on a destructive war. These 
princes were near relations, and their capitals of Kellania* and 
Wadenawagallaf were situated in that part of the western coast of 
Ceylon which was then called Niga-diwinia, On the termination of 
their feud, the throne for which they had contended, was made an 
offering to the Buddha, and enshrined by the Nagas in the DIgobah 
of Kellaniat to be worshipped as a memorial of their teacher. 

Gautama Buddha a third time came to Ceylon B. C. 577, and hav¬ 
ing revisited ICeUania, from thence proceeded to Samanella (Adam’s 
peak). Diganakhya in Ruhunu, the eight places at Anuraadhapura, 
and all others which had been sanctified by former Buddhas; then 
took his final departure from the island, and proceeded to his principal 
residence in the temple of Jaitawanarama in Saewatnuwara$ of 
Magadha. Gautama Buddha continued to be indefatigable in pub¬ 
lishing his doctrines, and to be eminently successful in increasing his 
followers, and at last died placidly at a short distance from the town 
of Kusinfirdnuwara in Malwa, in the 81st year of his age, and B. C. 
543. 

Of MaiiH, 

Thb expected Buddba, wbosb advent is foretold bt Buddhists. 

Buddhists believe that to complete the predestined number of the 
Buddhas, allotted for the Mahd Bhadra Kalpa, and to renovate the 
faith of a degenerating race, Maitri Buddha will be born of Wiharb 
Dxwi, who in her last transmigration was the daughter of Kellania 
Tissa Bal'ja, and who about B. C. 220 became queen of Magam||. 
and wife of Kawantissa Raja. 

The emblematic tree which will be selected by Maitri' Buddha, and 
become sacred from the time of his appearance until the end of this 
Kalpa, it is predicted will be the Nagaha or iron-wood tree. 

* Kellania, four miles from Colombo. 

f Wadenaw&gallo iu the Swinkorles. 

t This D&goba still exists. 

I Buddha Gya is probably Saewatauwara, and cootains amidst its shapeless 
mins the remains of Gautama's residence; as well as the wreck of those splen¬ 
did temples which were built to commemorate his worth, or cover his relics. 

II The ruins of the city of Mhgam, extend over a considerable space, and in¬ 
clude several large Bkgobas rained and overgrown with jungle; they lie on 
the left bank of the Menick Gauga, and between Katragama and Hambantotti { 
from the latter place to Mkgam ia fburteen miles. 
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ll.-—Memoir of a Hindu Colony in Ancient Armenia. By Johanmbs 

AvdaijI., Esq., M. A. 8. 

A singular account of a certain colony of Hindus, that emigrated from 
India into Armenia, is recorded in the historical work of Zknobius, 
a Syrian Bishop and primate of the convent called Innaknian* * * § , who 
flourished in Armenia in the beginning of the third century. Hie 
narrative was evidently written in Syriac, apd intended for the S 3 n*ian 
nation, though the writer seems to have subsequently re-written the 
same in the Armenian language, but with Syrian characters; the letters 
of our alphabet having been invented a century posterior to that 
period. By a very lon^ residence, in Armenia, Zbnobivs was success¬ 
fully enabled to acquire a perfect knowledge of the Armenian language, 
in which his history has been handed down to us. This interesting 
work was published in Venice, in the year 1832, being carefully collat¬ 
ed with five manuscript copies^ written in different periods. 

I shall, in the present memoir, first give a description of this 
Hindu colony from the narrative of Zenobius, and then an account 
of the religious wars waged between them and the first propagators 
of Christianity in Armenia. 

“ This people had a most extraordinary appearance. They were 
black, long-haired, ugly and unpleasant to the sight. They claimed their 
origin from the Hindus. The story of the idols, worshipped by them 
in this'place, is simply this : DEMBTaf and KEisANBrJ were brothers, 
and both Indian princes. They were found guilty of a plot formed 
against their king, Dinaskby§, who sent troops after them, with 
instructions either to put them to death or to banish them from the 
country. Hue felons, having narrowly escaped the pursuit, took a 
shelter in the dominions of the king Valarsacbs, who bestowed on 
them the principality of the country of Taron. Here a city was 
founded by the emigrants, who called it Vishap or Dragon. HavifFg 

* h*ii%lkb*UbU-^ Inaainian, literally meaaiog, nine springs or fountains, 
which existed in the place. 

f Dembtb is a Greek name, probably borrowed by the Hindus from 

the Bactrians or the descendants of the troops of Alexanobb the Great, 

^ Kbisaney is deiived from Kei», which both, in 

Armenian and Persian, signiftes a ringlet or a curling forelock. Thus we have 
in Richabdson locks fragrant aS amber. 

§ Hinbskey is the name of the Indian king mentioned in the 

Armenian text, for which I have in vain searched in all old historical records 
and chronological tables of the dynasties of ancient India. 

2 u 2 
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(»ne to Ashtishat*. they raised idols there in the name of those they 
‘worshipped in India. Fifteen years after their settlement in the 
country, botl» of the brothers were pat to death by the king, for 
what fault I do not know. He conferred the principality on their 
three sons, named Kitar, Mbohti and Horain. . The first built a 
village, and called it after his own name Kmvs, The second founded 
a village on the plain, and called it after his own name MeghtL 
The third also built a village in the province oS Pdunies, and gave 
it the appellation of Moraine, 

After a certain space of time, Kitar, Mbqhti and Horain, of one 
accord, resolved on changing their abode. They sojourned on the 
mountain called KUrki, which to a delightful temperature added a 
fine and picturesque appearance. It abounded in game, herbs, wood, 
and all that is adapted for the comfort and convenience of man. Here 
they raised edifices, where they set up two idols, respectively dedicate 
ed to Keisanet and Demstr, in honor of whom attendants were, 
appointed out of their own race. Kkisaney had long flowing hairs, 
in imitation of which his priests allowed the hairs of their heads to 
grow, which custom was afterwards pri^iibited by authority. This 
class of people, on being converted to Christianity, were not deeply 
rooted in their faith. They durst not, however, openly profess the 
religion of their pagan ancestors. Tliey continued, therefore, dissem- 
blingly to allow their children to wear plaited hairs on the crpwn of 
their heads, in remembrance of their idolatrous abominations.” 

The description of this idolatrous colony is entirely accordant with 
the colour, appearance, manners and religion of the present Hindus. 
The cause of their emigration from India is distinctly stated by 
Zenobius, but through what route or in what period they found 
their way into Armenia, it is very diificult to determine. It is, how- 
eter, clearly evident that they had formed a permanent settlement in 
our country prior to the commencement of the Christian era. Vai,ar- 
8 ACE8, under whose government they found protection, was grand¬ 
son of Arsacbs, the Parthian, and brother of Arsacbs the Great, by 
whom he was appointed king over Armenia, Anno Mundi 3852, or a 
century and a half before Christ. I shall now proceed to give a 
tran^tion of Zenobius’s narrative of the religious wars of this 
HiTtdn people with the first Christian converts of Armenia. 

* IXCSbCUkS was a city ia Armenia Major. It was so called from 

and many; for innumerable sacrificea were offered there 

to the gods and godtesses of Armenia. It might, perhaps, be well compared to 
Jagaun&lh ox K&li Gh&t of this oonntry. 
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*' Having taken our departure from 'Hiordan, we intended to pro¬ 
ceed to Carin and Hare. St. GsBCoar was informed by senne of the 
princes of the existence of two idolatrous temples in the province of 
Taron, the inhabitants of which offered sacrifices to the devil. Here¬ 
upon, our course was changed to the place where these temples stood, 
with a view to effect their demolition. Having arrived in the country 
of Palunies, in the extensive village called Keisaney, near the town of 
Kuars, we met there some of the heathen priests. Having ascertained 
from the prince of Hashtens that on the following day the great 
images of Kbisanet and Dembtk were to be levelled to the ground, 
they repaired to the temples in the dead of the night, and removed 
from thence all the treasure into subterraneous places. Intimation 
of the impending danger was forthwith sent to the heathen priests in 
Ashtishat, who were earnestly urged to collect warriors, and quietly 
join them on the morrow in order to take an active part in the battle, 
which was to be fought by ftie great Kbisanbt with the apostate 
princes. In like manner the inhabitants of Kuars were also instigated 
to lie in ambush in the hedges of garden^, and ruffians were sent to 
waylay the Christians in the forests. The head priest, called Abzan*, 
and his son Dbmbtr, took the command of the troops stationed at 
Kuarstan, and halted there, awaiting the arrival of reinforcements 
' from other quarters. On the following day they made a descent to 
the skirts of the mountain, in order to indulge in marau ding and 
pillage. 

“St. Gregory, accompanied by the prince of Arzruniesf, the prince 
of Anzevazies, and the prince of the house of Anglt, and followed by 
a small number of troops amounting to about three hundred, ascended 
the mottutam in the third§ hour of the day, where Abzan lay in am¬ 
bush. They had not the least knowledge of the position of the ene¬ 
my, and never expected to meet him there. On a near approach to 

* U.Pdlk.'ii literally means in Armenian, statne, image or idol. 

^ Arzr«nie« waa the title of a satrapy in Armenia, and 

signifies eagk-bearers. The Satraps known by this appellation, used to carry 
eagles before the Arsacian king Valabsaces and bis successors. 

^ genitive of which is 

AngUtm, means the house of Angl ^ vulture. This was a title of 

distinction, conferred on a noble family in Armenia, compared to that bird of prey, 
on account of the ugliness and deformity of their features. 

§ This is to be understood according to the mode of the computation of 
time, obtaining in eastern countries. The hour mentioned here, corresponds 
with nine o’clock in the morning. Thus we have in the Acts: “ For these are 
not drunken, as ye suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the day.** 
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the acclivity of the mountain, Arzan and Demetr rnahed out from 
the ambuscade, and on a signal being given, the trumpets of war were 
sounded, and a furious attack was instantly commenced. This was 
enough to alarm the Christian princes, whose horses took fright from 
the sound of the trumpets, and began to neigh and plunge, and create 
the greatest confusion. Hereupon, the prince of the house of Angl 
raised his voice and cried, ' Prince of the Seunies, step forward and 
see whether these are the troops of the prince of the north.’ The 
necessary inquiries were made, but no satisfactory information was 
obtained. The prince of the Seunies returned and insisted on the 
removal of St. Gregory and his companions to a secure place, lest, 
he feared, they might be made prisoners by the enemy, which event 
would surely excite the anger of the king, and bring the Christian 
princes into disgrace. ‘ Send then,’ added he, ‘ a trusty person to 
recall our troops, for the number of the enemy is alarmingly great, 
and innumerable dags are seen waving fb the air.’ 

“ No sooner was the warning given, than the prince of the house of 
Angl, gave charge of St. Gregory to the prince of the Mocks, with 
instructions to convey him to the castle of Olkan, and there to await 
the issue of the battle. Information of this was immediately sent to 
the troops. The prince of the Mocks, accompanied by St. Gregory, 
descended the declivity of the mountain, wishing to repair to Knars. 
They met with great resistance on the way from a party of the 
enemy, but by the help of Providence, at last succeeded in edecting 
their escape. We were, however, pursued by a number of villagers, 
but being mounted on swift horses, took refuge in the castle of 
Olkan, where we met with a timely assistance and protection. The 
villagers having proceeded to the town of Knars, informed its people 
of the place of ojir retreat. The castle of Olkan was, therefore, 
instantly besieged. We were thus seized with apprehensions for 
our safety, and forthwith dispatched a messenger with letters to the 
prince of the house of Angl, conveying him information of the peril¬ 
ous situation in which we were then placed. He immediately sent 
us four thousand troops, all selected from the army, and furnished 
with swords, who crossed the river and reached their destination on 
the following day. After a siege of three days, they took possession 
of the town of Kuars, and reduced its walls to ruins, and razed all 
its bouses to the ground. The people of the place, that had escaped 
the stroke of the sword, were conducted to Meghti. 

** The Christian princes being apprised of this, ascended the moun¬ 
tain. and descried Arzan in ambuscade with four hundred men, more 
or less. They imme<hately made a sortie on the enemy, and put 
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Abzan to flight. The Armenian troops having heard the din of 
battle, immediately crowded to the mountain. Upon this, Abzan 
began to rally, and heap on the Armenian princes torrents ofjabuse. 

* Step forward, said he, * ye base apostates, who disbelieve the gods 
of your ancestors, and are opposed to the glorious Kbisanbt. Do 
you not know that it is Keisaney that wages war with you this day, 
and vrill subdue you under our hands, and inflict you with blindness 
and death ?’ The prince of Arzrunies, having rushed forward, said, 

* Thou worthless bully, if you fight on behalf of your gods, you 

deceive yourselves; if you fight on behalf of your country, you only 
display your own folly. Behold the prince of the house of Angl, 
and the prince of the house of Seunies, and the other nobles, whom 
you know too well.’ To which Demetb, the son of Abzan, thus 
replied: ‘ Listen unto us, ye Armenian princes! it is now nearly 

forty years since we are engaged in the service of the mighty gods. 
We have an experience of their powers, and are assured that they 
fight with the enemies of their servants. We are not, however, able 
to cope with you in battle. This is the habitation of the king of 
Armenia, and ye are his nobles. But, be it known to you all, that 
though it is out of our power to conquer you, yet we prefer to die a 
glorious death to-day in upholding the honor of our gods, than to 
live and see their temples polluted by you. Death is, therefore, more 
welcome to us than life.’ Having spoken this, Demetb challenged 
the prince of the house of Angl to a single battle. 

" The prince of the house of Angl having accepted the challenge, 
made an instantaneous attack on Abzan, who inflicted a wound with 
his spear on one of the thighs of his antagonist, and was on the 
point of levelling him to the ground. The prince of the house of 
Angl having, by an adroit movement, regained his position, thus 
addressed the enemy : ' Know thou this, Abzan ! that this spot 

must receive the appellation, by which you are called ; for here tluju 
art destined to fall, and be fixed like a statue !’ No sooner was this 
spoken, than he lifted up his arm, and aimed a stroke of his sword 
on his right shoulder, by which his head, together with his left 
shoulder and leg, was instantly severed from the body. Thus fell 
Abzan, and was fixed like a statue on the ground. He was buried 
on the very spot, which to this day is called, after his name, 
Arzan. 

** Hereupon the heathen army was immediately swelled by re-inforce- 
ments sent by the priests from the city of Vishap. The people of Par- 
tukh, and Meghti and Astaghon, also crowded to the spot of battle, 
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and the number of the army vras thus increased to fi,ve thousand four 
hundred and fifty. 

*' Their arrival in the summit of the mountain, created great noise 
and confusion in the ranks of the two armies. The heathen priests 
made a simultaneous attack on the Armenian troops, and by a vigor¬ 
ous pursuit after them made them descend the declivity of the moun¬ 
tain and fly towards the village. The villagers, who lay in ambush, 
having encountered our troops, stopped their progress, and tliese 
being thus hemmed in on both sides, were put to the sword. But 
the prince of the house of Angl having passed through the ranks of 
the heathen priests, directed his course towards the mountain, where 
several men were kept in reserve, and caused great mischief by 
flinging stones at our horses. Dkmbtk having observed the prince 
of the house of Angl ascend the mountain, left the rest below and 
pursued his steps. He was immediately followed by his troops, all 
mounted on horses. 

“ The battle was resumed on the top of the mountain. Our array 
waited in expectation of further re-inforcements. The whole of our 
troops had not yet assembled on the spot, of whom four thousand 
remained in charge of the prisoners in Meghti, and three thousand 
proceeded to Basain and Hare. The rest were given to pillage and 
marauding in the field. Ere decisive blows were exchanged, the 
approach of night put a stop to further operations. Both amies 
were, therefore, obliged to encamp on the spot and wait the dawn of 
the mom. On the following day the expected Armenian troops 
made their appearance; and a re-inforcement of about five hundred 
men, from the city of Tirakatar, came to the assistance of the heathen 
priests. The number of both armies were swelled in this manner. 
The heathens amounted to six thousand nine hundred and forty-six 
men, while the Armenians were only five thousand and eighty in all. 
The trumpets were sounded, and the battle commenced on both sides. 
In the beginning the Armenians proved victorious over the heathens. 
But the prince of Hashtens, formerly attached to the party of Hsmstb, 
but now commanding the Armenian army, deserted his post, and 
joined the ranks of the heathen priests with seven hundred men. The 
Armenians met with a formidable antagonist in this deserter. Our 
txoops were seized with fear and dismay at the desertion of this 
brave warrior, whose superiority in military operations was generally 
acknowledged, and whose extraordinary prowess had rendered him 
an object of respect and admiration with all the Armenian princes. 
The rebel attadk^l our army with the greatest fury, and was flushed 
with the success of his arms. Hereupon the prince of the Seunies 
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ca’ied to him in H contemptuous voice, ‘ Thou whelp of a wolf* ! thou 
beganst to display the disposition of thy father, and feel a delight in 
feasting upon carrion.' The rebel replied in a bold and reproachful 
manner, ‘Thou vainglorious eaglet.! thou only piquest thyself on 
the power of thy wings; but if thou ever fullest in one of my traps, 
thou shalt soon feel the weight of my arms.’ The prince of the 
Seunies could not brook this taunt, but furiously rushing on him, 
directed the axe which be held in his hand to his helmet, and having 
driven him to some distance from his troops, pursued him to the 
eastward of the mountain. Here, opposite to the convent of Innak* 
nian, he brought him to the ground by a violent shove from the 
horse ; and having himself alighted, instantly severed his head from 
the body, which he precipitated headlong from the mountain. ‘ Now,’ 
said he, ‘ let vultures behold you, and know that the eagle has killed 
the hare.' Immediately after ^lis, the prince of the Seunies returned 
to the army; and the place where the prince of Ilashtens fell, is to 
this day called by the appellation of the Eagles. 

“ The Armenians were emboldened by this Success, and the prince 
of Arzmnies attacked the head priest of Aslitishat, called Mktakks, 
whom he dragged to the summit of the mountain, commanding a 
view of the battle. Metakrs here made a violent resistance, and 
inflicted a wound on one of the thighs of his jmrsuer. The latter, 
burning with rage and a spirit of revenge, levelled a stroke of his 
scymetar on his neck, which he cut off from the body. He threw 
down the headless trunk, and the spot where the deed was committed, 
received the appellation of Metsakol. 

“ The prince of X Arges seeing this, consulted his safety in flight, 
and secured himself in a place of concealment. Tlie prince of Arzru- 
nies, seemingly not noticing this, gently approached the fugitive, and 
made a sudden and unexpected attack on him. The wretch fled into 
the forest, where the sharp point of one of the branches of a tree, 
having passed through his breast, hastened his fall and. dissolution. 
The conqueror returned with the horse of the dead, and the spot 
was called the vale of Arges. 

" Immediately after his return he found Demetr and the prince of 

* C|%l],Sl,U.l|linbh‘b ^^'da&oreAn, literally, means a young wolf, or tlie 
cub of a wolf. 

^ U.^8 U.0i>‘nbli3 “ an abusive mode of expression in Armenian, 

similar to that of C.OL'i, 

^ Prince of was another title of nobility in 

Acmeaia, literally signifying the prince the bears. 
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the house of Angl wrestliog together with the greatest fury. Having 
made a violent rush, he chopped off the right shoulder of the former,' 
and threw it on the ground. The severed head he carried away in 
his knapsack. The victorious Armenians put the heathen army to 
the sword, and the number of the killed amounted to one thousand 
and thirty-eight. The rest were made prisoners, and stripped of all 
they were possessed of. The sou of the prince of the Mocks fell in 
the battle by the hand of Dkmeth, and this melancholy event spread 
universal sorrow among the Armenian troops. 

“ The fall of Demetr was made a signal of cessation from slaughter, 
and the trumpet of peace was sounded by order of the prince of the 
Scunics. The two armies immediately desisted from the continuance 
of carnage. The surviving heathen priests gladly availed themselves 
of the occasion, by soliciting the Armenian princes to sanction the 
interment of their dead. Their requ^t was readily granted. The 
killed on both sides were collected in heaps, and buried in pits dug 
for the purpose. Monuments were raised on their graves, bearing 
the following inscription, in Syrian, Hellenic, and Ismaclitish charac¬ 
ters. 

'nasbPaAir nr b'UbN snsj. uudsmi 

‘bUlvIlMlP llP^llL'b •fP(ni‘»ll7S‘u 

np Miie aeiip *b 

bh C.W %ira U-PIl 4U..H.liP bPbllOKu bN nNia* 

bh Aaeu ‘nasbPaAir apapii-p ^uairb ‘bbm'i.baa iiiwia 

bN <uairb HiPbosniih* 

« THE FIRST BATTLE POl'GHT VERY FIERCELY, 

THE CHIEF commander IN THE BATTLE WAS ARZAN THE HEAD PRIEST, 
WHO LIES HERE INTERRED, 

AND WITH HIM ONE THOUSAND AND THIRTY-EIGHT MEN. 

WE WAGED THIS WAR FOR THE IDOL KEISANEY 
AND ON BEHALF OF CHRIST.” 

Here concludes the narrative of the religious war. Our historian, 
it appears, was an eye-witness to the scene he describes. This vic¬ 
tory was celebrated by the Armenians With the greatest pomp and 
merriment. Tlie heathen temples were razed to the ground, and 
the images of Kbisanby and Dbmbth were broken to pieces. They 
were both made of brass. The length of the former was fifteen feet, 
and that of the latter twelve feet. The priests of the idols, with 
tears in their eyes, intreated the victorjt to put themselves to death, 
rather than destroy their mighty Kbisanby. Six of the priests 
were killed on the spot, for the resistance they offered to the Armeni¬ 
ans. On the restoration of peace, the prince of the Seunies proceeded 
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to the village of Kuars, and succeeded in persuading its inhabitants 
to forsake idolatry and embrace the Christian religion. Being duly 
prepared for baptism, they were conducted to the valley of Ayzasan, 
where they were baptised by St. Greoory, and thus admitted into 
the fellowship of the Church of Christ. “ The number of persons,” 
says Zenobius, christened on the first of Navasard*, including men 
and children, amounted to five thousand and fifty.” Females, it 
appears, were excluded from this number, and baptised on another 
day, appointed for the occasion. Some of the heathen priests and 
their families, however, tenaciously adhered to the idolatrous practices 
of their forefathers. The paternal persuasions of St. Gregory had 
no eftect upon their minds. “ Remember this well,” said they to the 
Armenian princes, “ that if we live, we will make you a recompense 
for your treatment; but, if we die, the gods will wreck their venge¬ 
ance on you all on our behalf!” Hereupon the prince of the house 
of Angl ordered them to be tAen to the city of Phaitacaranf, where 
the^ were imprisoned and tlicir heads shaved. Tlie number of these 
prisoners amounted to four hundred. i 

It is impossible to know what was the number of this Hindu colony 
at the time of their emigration from India into Armenia. We are, 
however, certain, that from the date of their first settlement in the 
Armenian province of Taron to the day of the memorable battle, a 
period of about four hundred and fifty years, they must have consi¬ 
derably increased and multiplied, and thus formed a part of the popu¬ 
lation of the country. No vestiges of this Hindu race can, at present, 
be traced in Armenia, save the record of their exploits, handed down 
to us in the narrative of Zenobius]:. 


* ^ 11,^11.111]-^*^ Navosard is one of the ancient Armenian months, corre¬ 
sponding with the month of August. An account of these months is giren by M. 
Brosbet in the Nouveau Journal Asiatique for December 1832, page 526‘. 

4>ll.3SULlllJ-ni]-^ PAai/ffcaran was the capital of an extensive province 


of that name, where Sanatrux, the great Armenian Satrap, proclaimed himself 
king immediately after the death of Tiridatzs. It is situated on the confluence 
of the rivers Araxes and Kur. 

] Our historian was also called by the appellation of || f*lak, whom St. 

Gregory appointed primate of the convent of l"““knian, 

wliich afterwards received the appellation of 1} 


2x2 
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III.— Facsimiles of various Ancient Inscriptions. 

Fearing that many of the inscriptions with copies of which I have 
been favored by my mofussil correspondents, may he mislaid or lost 
sight of unless committed to print, 1 am led to anticipate the full ex¬ 
planation which many of them doubtless might receive from those who 
have learning, industry, and will, to decypher them, but want the 
necessary leisure at, present to undertake the task,—by transferring 
them to the stone at once, and recording them in the Journal along 
with the notes that accompanied them, where they may be at all times 
available when accidental discovery may open a clue to their interpre¬ 
tation. Some indeed are of a promising nature, and have been in a great 
measure made out, while others have been alluded to in former Nos. 
of the Journtd or in the proceedings of the Society, to which refer¬ 
ence alone is all that can be otFered. I must proceed in the inverse 
order of the plates, having numbered them without considerationi 

Konkan Inscription. • 

No. I. of Plate X. is the reduced facsimile of an inscription on 
a slab of stone from Wura in South Konkan, presented to the 
Bombay Literary Society by Captain T. Jkrvis, of the Engineers, by 
whom it was supposed to be in the Cufic character. It was communi¬ 
cated to the Bengal Society by our associate the Rev. Mr. Batsman, 
in January, (see p. 58.) 

Those who have noticed the series of ancient Hindu coins depicted 
in the November and December Nos. of the Journal of last year, will 
doubtless recognize in the present inscription the peculiar form of the 
Nagari character on the Saurashtra group of coins. The trisul sur¬ 
mounting the inscription would indeed have been sufficient to negative 
the possibility of its Cufic origin. From the position of this symbol, 
which we must suppose to have been in the centre of the slab, it is 
probable that a third of the inscription on the left hand is broken off, 
which alone would prevent the possibility of coming at the purport 
of it. This is a pity on more than one account; for the initial invo¬ 
cation might have afforded a clue to a few of the letters, to the 
language, and to the sect of Hindus that erected the monument; al¬ 
though the latter may be considered to be sufficiently established by 
the symbol of Siva surmounting the legend. 

The chief peculiarity of this form of alphabet is, that the tails of the 
letters are lengthened and turned up backwards in a loop. Abstracting 
this portion, the essential part of the letter resembles the Gujer£t( 
type of Mr. Wathen’s inscriptions, (See vol. iv. p. 477.) The vowels 
also belong to the ifeme type : the y is subjoined to the s and other 
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consonants in the same manner; and, in short, there can be little 
doubt that both arc of one family, and that the monuments bearing 
these characters may boast of as high an antiquity ns has been allowed 
to the coins, (PI. XLIX. vol. iv. page 684,) of the Saurashtra group. 
Some of these, it will be remembered, have a trilingual symbol, in com¬ 
mon with the oldest form of coins dug up near Seharanpur ; and the 
head on their obverse is supposed to be imitated from the Greek coins 
of Kodos, probably a Parthian successor of some of the petty Greek 
chieftains on the Indus. Other coins have a trident on the reverse. 

In tlie first and third lines there appear to be numerals, which may 
be read •>■>'>• and 1110 and 1100: the figure one being rather 

like the Bengal than the N5gari form. These however can hardly 
refer in any known era to the period assigned to the coins. 

Moulmein Inscription. 

No. II. of the same plate, is* the inscription in the Burma character 
and Talttin language found in the Damatha Cavern near Moulmein by 
Captain W. Foley, and mentioned in his ifiaper, (page 274 of the 
preceding No.) 1 have appended a translation by Ratna Paula in a 
postscript to the same paxier, but nothing can be made of such an 
enigmatical jumble of figures. 

Chunar Inscription. 

No. I. of Plate IX. is taken from a pencil sketch of a stone slab 
in the Fort of Chunar near Benares, by Lieut. A. Cunningham, 
Engineers. 

This young officer, who during his short residence at Benares has 
brought so many facts and antiquities to light as to make me blush for 
my own inactive residence there, had some time previously sent me a 
Nagari transcript of the same inscription, in its present mutilated 
condition, written out by a Benares pandit, who also supplied the 
missing part of the text from a copy taken, he asserted, some years 
ago, before the surface of the stone had peeled away. An imperfect 
copy of the same, as it formerly existed, was also found among the Fort 
Adjutant’s records at Chunar. On comparing the three, however, 
many discrepancies were perceived, and the position of the erasures 
was not marked in the pandit’s transcript. I therefore ag^in wrote 
to Lieut. Cunningham, who proceeded to the fort and took the copy 
himself from the stone, whence the present lithograph is made. 

Having such abundant materials for making out what appeared a 
most simple inscription, I entrusted the whole to a young pandit, late 
of the English class in the Sanscrit College, to put together and trans¬ 
late. He made several alterations in the Benares pandit’s readings, 




amt substitttted what ha aonaidered would better fill up the gaps *, the 
sense was, however, so completely jumbled by these that 

1 was loth trust the translation to print without first troubling our 
learned Vice-President, the Rev. Dr. MiLn, to look it over: and it was 
fortunate 1 did so. as will be seen by the comraeiit his valuable notes 
afibrd on the attempt of the Benares patidit! As for the Bengali’s ver¬ 
sion, it wfts so much worse as to be unworthy of notice. 

I had first imagined that the Bhahab vn-nm, whose invasion and 
assault brings upon him the epithet of ‘^vrnrr {the^ wicked-minded 
and tyrannical YemamJ must be the first Patfin sovereign of that 
name, whose overthrow of Rija Banar of Benares in 1198, A. D., is 
eiroumatantially recorded in Frrishta. The date, however, whicli cor¬ 
responds with Thursday, the 5th August, 1333, A. D., falls in the 
reign of Mohammed Shah ; and Dr. Mill has succeeded in discover¬ 
ing the actual owner of the title Shahah ud-din referred to. 

The mscription has some interest in a historical view, as supplying 
the names of three successive rajas of Benares in the 13th century, 
of which no clue is to be obtained from other sources. Neither local 


tradition nor history supply any information regarding the holy city sub- 
sequent to the overthrow of the fort by Cutb uo-oin, until a cursoiy 
notice of it occurs as the site of an encampment, in Baber’s Memoirs. 

Dr. Mill’s icstoratien of the text is as follows, placing the inter¬ 
polations in smaller- type. 1 have inserted his notes on the pandit’s 
version, as affording an useful example of the caution necessary in 
s^b cases, and proving how utterly void of trust are the attempts of the 
pandits of the present day, unless they have tq deal with one capable 
of tindetstanding what they would foist upon the unsuspicious as 


foitbfu} transcript and good sense. 
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^fbsrfir 

ipnxT6rf%*[^«i‘v ^TiT | 

?nr’SWT ii 

w ^ ^ I 

«^Tfi?vrarii^%T ^ H] 

TTSm HfV^TJrttcJTOT ' 

^pHTpri #irr Tf^Jr !TTf3r*j’^»TT7r i 

wnr^rmrarsT^ i 

^iirw »Ti.4\<^5<w ^sft^rlwcr^TSf[X i 

^ ■g’w ire 

^ ?TWT3r ^ isHT Ii 
cr^iT|[iRcff i[*Fa fmm xr ?iwqt i 
^TOJrar w u 

HTifXT^ ^rrsri^’nn: 


Translation 


Om ’ Salutation to Ganapati 

I Of him who under the name of Db'vaca, reigned on the oppo- 
si ^ coa^it to K^'si (BenarcH), the sun called Sis. van a was as the sun m 
the fiimament, gieatly renowned 

II Tliat king being celebrated as illustrious by the sovereigns of 
the woild, was evei suirounded by sages, ever devoted to Sambhu 
[ or Siva], as the bee to the lotus 

III Of him was Chanokaoana born, merciful, devout to the gods, 
endued with all kingly vutues, lord of all, guardian of the city, 
(Benares) 

IV His youngei brother Svami Raja excels as a religious king, 
gracious to all creatures, and skilfully exercising government, to the 
delight of good men. 

V By Muhammbd*. lord of the hostile Yavanas [Moghals] 


* This was Murammbd Sha'h, the third Emperor of Dehli of that name, who 
succeeded his father TvoHi.se Sha'^h Ghaiash vn piN, A H. 725—eight yesra 
before the date of thu inionptiea—celebrated for hie frautic expedition to the 
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Shahab ud-din* and the rest, though an enemy, was SATKAjAf, the 
treasure of benignity, employed as prime minister. 

VI. (By him) from a (far) country (was an army sent to the hank 
of the) Ganges. (The king) on hearing of this, (believed) that an 
angry and invincible (enemy was approaching.) 

VII. Upon this (Svami Ra'ja and other brave men), went with 
horses and men, and sound (of arms, &c.) to defend from the assaults 
of the (foe, their fort) [Chunar.] 

VIII. Then did all the inhabitants sleep secure, for those (waves 
of terror) had passed by: (and then the army of Yavanas entered 
their fort by surprise or stratagem.) 

IX. And since pacification! was not expedient, he [Svami Raja] 


Chinese border, Ills attempt to remove the seat of empire from Dehli to Doula* 
tabad, his applicaliou for investiture from th^ Khalix)b of Mecca, and many ex- 
travegranoies which caused bis sanity to be suspected. [The name Yavana, as 
is well known, is generally applied by the Brahmins to their Mahometan con¬ 
querors ; though arising from a misconception of the term as occurring in their 
own ancient books, where it undoubtedly refers to the Greeks, whom Persians, 
Phosnloians and Hebrews always designated by the same name.] 

* The Shahab ud-din here meant is not the emperor Om a a Shahab ud-din, 
who succeeded his father Ala dd-din, A. H. 716, and was murdered after a short 
reign of three months ; but most be one to whom, as Fbrishta tells us, Muham- 
MBD Sha’h gave the jrtitle of Malic (by which be is called at the close of this 
Inscriptiou) and a place called Nusari ns a jaghir. Ferishta’s words are 


Further on in the life of the same Emperor Mahammed Ibn Tuor- 


LEK, and nine years after the date of our inscription, that at the close of a suc¬ 
cessful expedition to the Dekban he gave to Sultan Shahab, who is most 
probably the same person, the title of Nabaret Kha'n, and the government of 
Baider on the Indus, yielding annually the revenue of a crore of rupees 

ArIsU-* iXij All this is confirmatory 

of what is apparent from the inscription, viz. that this Shaha'b uo-dtn was 
the general of the army which Mohammed Sha'r or his Hindu minister sent 
against the Raja of Benares. 

[A celebrated Cazi named Shahab ud-din is commemorated by Abul Fazl, 
who was fiourishing at the time of Timur’s invasion at the close of the 14th 
century. But this is somewhat too late.] 
t This SaibaOa I do not find mentioned by any historian of the time. 

$ The allusion is here to the several modes of dealing with an enemy enu¬ 
merated iq Mxnu Yll. 1!18, viz. pacification, presents sow¬ 

ing dissensions j either of which three the Hindu legislator prefers in respect of 
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abandoned the fi^rt for aome days; only (presents) having been given 
(to the enemy, according to usage.) 

X. (But once more) to protect his own people did .the noble king 
SvAMi Raja, the crusher of the pride of alien heroes in fight, (ascend his 
chariot)’*' surrounded by applauding heralds: but (having perceived) the 
great Turkish warrior sumamed (Sata) nos £or him of the hundred 
arms], at the approach of the hateful one in battle, he again left the 
fort of his own accord. 

XI. Thence having approached Bhagavati [the goddess Anna 
PuRNA Dkvi at her city Benares,] having abode there, and meditated 
on her benevolence, thence returning with care, he established his 
kingdom here free from all thorns of trouble. 

Sam vat 1390, in the month Bhadra, fifth day of the waning moon, 
[Aug. 5, O. S. A. D. 1333,] on Thursday, was the kingdom set free 
from Malic Siiahab uo-dxn, acting under the protecting favor of 
Sairaja Deva aforesaid. * 

Reuabks on the Sanscrit text. 

Verse I. The Benares Pandit’s reading much worse in 

>J 

sense, beside being inconsistent with the evident letters of the inscription, which 
are as exhibited above. The is required in Sanscrit construction by the Vfif 
of the next line. 

IL The B. P.’s reading ^ ^ though 

somewhat smoother in metre, is inferior in every other respect to this, 
which (except for the indistinctness of the in ou<l of the sylla¬ 

bles WWTfiv clearly marked on the stone. 

In the second half, the B. P.’s reading is inconsistent with the cha¬ 

racters on the stone. 

III. In the'last quarter of this verse, I wish I could read with the B, P. 

ft in oao compound} VisvCsa-pura being a well-known name of 

Benares.—But the vtaarga is too clear on the stone to admit of that reading. 

IV. In the second half of this verse only the beginning and the end 
with the exception of an f in the middle, is clearly legible. My conjectural 

reading of the rest in small characters is accommodated to this—whereas the B. 

prudence, to the fourth bottle: and our prince Sva'miRa'ja seems to 

have been of the aamii mind. The meaning here is however that to the first, pacific 

co/iott, he preferred the second, of buying off the enemy. Ifforyf^ we read 
it would mean that he abstained from both of these methods: if we read arnTT, 
it would mean, on the contrary, that he was profuse in his presents while he 
abstained from making peace. The first seems to me the best reading of the 
three: and all of them more probable than which is the reading of the 
Benares pandit. 

* I find no Moghnl or Afghan warrior to whom this name can be co nsidered as 
neeessarUy applying. The syUable ^ conjeoturely supplied to fill a 

hiatus on the stone H. M. 

2 T 
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P.’a irr% « altogether gratuitoos and 

irreconcilable with the yet remaining letters of the verse. 

V. The B. P.'s reading of this verse: 

»nrncTaifniT%f^sfir ii 

has only the advantage^of mine as to the antepenultimate syllable of the first 
half, vis. the 2Bd being somewhat more like what appears on the stone. In 
every other respect where there is any difference, any one may see how entirely be 
varies from the characters there visible, beside being incorrect in grammar and 
prosody, and quite nnintelligible. Only three syllables of mine are conjectural, 
in a place where the stone is broken. 

VI. All of this verse, which is not distinguished by small letters, is most 
clearly traced on the stone ; but the B. P. has retained nothing of it but the 
three first syllables of the sedoud line, (in which also be has thrust in another 
syllable with a vtearga without warrant) in his reading, which is— 

inr: ^ sfusfi 11 

vl 

most entirely gratuitous I beside that it annexes the first to si. 5, and begins the 
6th with the other. 

VII. VIII. In these two verses, between which there is an interval in a 
broken part of the stone sufficient to contain a balf-sloka or line, and which 
may throw some reasonable doubt as to the precise divisions of the slokas or 
distichs, the B. P., who divides differently from me, has not attempted to retain 
any thing of the yet remaining large characters on the stone, except in the first 
line, and the beginning of the last but one; while any one who compares bis 
reading with mine, will see bow much more he varies from his original. His 
seeding is in five lines, as follows : 

II [Here misspelt] 

WTJim I [No as on the stone.] 

"n ^ ^ ll [A false concord here.] 

^ 'ffimirTSfi !T^sr?r: l [All but the first syllables 

^ quite incompatible with the stone.] 

IX. This the B. P. read quite differently ; but any person comparing his two 
first lines with mine, may judge which is the nearest to the actual inscription. 
His third, line is altogether gratuitous. 

^ w Iff5 ffI 
art tenff ff 11 

X. In this sloka, which is in the lyrical measure culled SArdtUa viJMditem 
the B. P. Kas made the following very serious mistakes, Ist, making iu sscead 
pkda or hemistich theirs#, (reading it otherwise quite correcUy) to the exclusion 
of all the legible syllables of the first pkda, whose place in the measure is so 
palpable, viz. the 3rd, 4th,5th, 6th, 16th, 16th, ITth, 18th and 19th or last, which 
are on the stone clearly as thi^ are here represented in large letters [having 
gratuitoubly supplied thrnr place by a 3rd AnustAhh Bne to verse IX. ij gndiy. 
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Filling up the place of the 3rd and 4th pddai by a crowded three of his own 
making entirely, except the eight dest syllables of the last—though so much 
more of them are clearly legible on the stones at their proper intervals—just as 
f have placed them in the midst of the conjectural supplements. The B. P. has 

311^ II 

(This 3rd p6da has a glar- 

ing false quantity.) nWlf^WTifTr ^ Jif! Wan»r ^ I 

XI. This last verse, which is Anustabh, like the nine first, is read by the B. 
P. as I read it, except that the 2ad quarter is with him quite 

unlike the stone, and that the 3rd he begins differently, viz. 
borrowii% to this place what he had omitted in th*e 2nd. The stone gives clearly 
throughout what I have written above. 

After the date and the word ii^T^ gratuitously expanded the 

rest into a sloka, as follows: 

I will add, that the inscription, as it is now legible, affords no counte¬ 
nance to the B. P.’s supposition, that the discreet Sva'mi RaVa acted 
under his elder brother Chandraqana. He rather appears to have 
been his successor. W. H. Mill, 

Barahdt Inscription. 

No. III. of the same plate, is the inscription from Barah/it in 
Garhwal, presented, in duplicate, to the Society by the Commissioner, 
Mr. Traill. This inscription also has been deciphered in part by the 
Rev. Principal of Bishop’s College, who has kindly communicated 
its contents to me in the following letter: 

I have the pleasure of sending one of the Kemdon inscriptions, 
that of Barahdt in Garhwdl. 

It opens with the invocation SvastiSri, addressed apparent¬ 

ly to a prince, and the first line contains the words 

‘ whose and where is a palace which is on a lofty peak 
and splendidly magnificent.’ The second line of the inscription is 
a turgid verse in the Sdrddla vikridita measure, as follows: 

s# 

^ ^ HT (understand #arf) 

“ His son, whose ample condition was exalted by a numerous 
army, devouring the juices of - the* earth like the sun of summer, then 
arising sat on the throne, and even with his bow unbent, still ruled with 

? T 
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sage counsels, and the abandonment of all selfish passions. He who 
was originally by name Udara-charii%, (the man of generous deeds,) 
being skilled in all holy duties, did even thus at once, as the best of 
the lords of power, reduce to fragments the army opposed to him, 
though crushing all other adversaries, chariots and all.” 

This is the whole of the second line. The third and last which 
is in prose begfins “ the beloved son of a beloved father, 

and ends with the words.fWfT wr*rwStffl:” 

WWrW KTTTJ “ As long as the sacred mark 

remains in the body, so long has the glory of these two illustrious 
ones (father and son) been concealed: but henceforward may the 
immortality of this king be unshaken !” * 

The meaning is not very good, and the word for Illustrious, 

is unusual, if not semi-barbarous, in its formation ; but I can make 
nothing better of it, neither can I sp^ell out the father’s name from 
the strange characters of the first line. The second one is the only 
part on which 1 have no doubt. W. H. Mill. 

Iskardo Inscription. 

No. 3 of Plate IX. is a copy of the inscription on a granite rock 
near Iskardo, the capital of Little Tibet, taken by Mr. Vxgne, the 
English traveller, who sent it down through Captain Wade in hopes 
that M. CsoMA DE Koaos would be able to decypher it. 

Being found under an image of Buddha, it may be concluded that 
this inscription is but an extract from some of the sacred volumes of 
his followers; but it is in too imperfect a state for M. Csoma to be 
confident of the rendering, although a large portion of the letters 
may be read with ease and certainty. Their accurate form would 
pronounce them to have been copied by an artist, if not by one ac¬ 
quainted with the Tibetan alphabet. 

Ajunta Inscription. 

No. 4 of Plate IX. This mutilated inscription is from the caves 
of Ajunta. I am indebted for it to Mr. Ralph and Capt. Gebsley, 
of Aurangabad, who paid a visit to those celebrated excavations last 
year, and I am not aware that this particular inscription has been 
yet published. 

Mr. Ralph states that it was found “ not in the largest Bauddha cave, 
but in thd first which we inhabited, and the one where a square was 
formed by four pillars each way. The letters were on the right hand 
of a doorway of a small apartment leading into one containing the 
figure of Buddha ; but here he was not represented with the two 
African statues of attendants, nor is this the cave where &e Gredan 
helmets are found. The rough sketched countenances which are plac- 
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ed under the writing are in keeping withi those that cover the whole of 
the little chamber, at distances ot two or three inches from one another 
—these appear to be portraits of disciples seated.—all half lengths.” 

Captain Grxslkt has favored me with a ground plan of the cave 
from memory, but as accurate measurements were taken by Dr. Bird 
in 1328, for Sir John Malcolm, for the Royal Asiatic Society, it is 
unnecessary to insert it. 

“ The large cave, 40 feet square within the eight columns, has more 
brilliant figures in fresco painting than any I have visited. It is the 
one which contains what some ^ve miscalled the zodiac, a portion of 
a large circle on the wall outside the first cell on the left hand on 
entering the cave-temple, where many small figures may stiU. be 
traced.” Some damage has been done since 1828, and it is the. 
opinion of these travellers that time and rain will soon render the 
caves altogether inaccessible. 

The first letter of the inscription is sufficient to shew to what 
alphabet the Ajunta writing belongs; it is precisely the y of the 
Allahabad and Gujerat inscriptions; the second letter is dh of the same 
alphabet, and the third is the m of the coins of the same period, 
diflering slightly from that of both the inscriptions above named. 

. The collocation of these three letters, agreeing exactly with the 
commencement of the sacred text so constantly found on all the 
ancient Buddhist images lately brought to notice from Ava, Benares, 
or Tirhiit, Yc dharma, &c., led me to look for the remainder of the 
stanza; but it was evident that the text would not bear such a con¬ 
struction. Perhaps the Rev. Mr. Stbvenson, whose attention has been 
successfully engaged on the Carli inscriptions, than which however the 
present seems considerably more modern, may be able to fill up the 
chasms and rectify the mutilations of this short legend, if indeed it be 
worth while to do more than recognise and record the style of Ndgari 
to which it belongs. 

No. 5 of Plate IX. is merely a word in an inscription from the 
Behtari column, Ghazipur district, concerning which, as it occurred 
on the Allaliabad column, a difference of opinion existed: Captain 
Trover reading it Yagna Kacha, and Dr. Mill, Ghatot Kacka: the 
latter is evidently the most probable, if it be not quite cerffiin ; but I 
hope to be able to insert the whole inscription (taken down with 
great care by Lieut. A. Cunningham, Engineers) in my next number, 
with a full interpretation by the Rev. Principal of Bishop’s College. 
I had lithographed it as Plate VII. to precede the present two, but 
the translation was not ready for insertion. J. P. 
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JtV.—Descriptive Catalogue of Terrestrial and Flwiatile Testacea» 

chitfy from the North-East Frontier of Bengal. By W. H. Bbnson, 

Esg. B. C. S, 

The species of land and fresh-water shells described in the following 
pages, form a collection, chiefly made in the hills on the N. E. frontier, 
which was purchased by the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1833. One 
of the land shells. Scarabus triangularis, and two Neritinee and a 
Melania among the fluviatile shells, inhabit the jungles and streams 
of the Gangetic Delta, and were probably collected on the route to 
Sylhet. Several shells belonging to tile genera Cerithium, Cancellaria, 
Planaxis, Phasianella, and Pedipes, which occur in the collection, have 
been omitted, as being, in all probability, marine, or semi-marine 
productions procured from the embouchures of the Deltaic rivers. 

1. Vitrina Gigas. Test& tenui, comco-virente, ovato-depressfl, 
auriformi, velociter crescente, suprk j)lanatil, rugis concentricis et 
striis radiatis decussate; subtus tumid4; ultimo anfractu valde ventri- 
coso, penb totam tcstam efibrmante; apertur& transverse, rotundato 
ovatft, preegrandi; labio vald^ arcuato. Diam. 1.15 poll. 

This shell is so flattened, and enlarges so quickly, that it has very 
much of the appearance of one of the macrostomata, to which I refer¬ 
red a specimen from the caves of Sylhet, recently fossilized with calci 
tuff, when I first saw it. It has only two whorls exclusive of the 
apex, and differs in size, in the depression of the spire, in the very 
arcuated left lip, and the more extended mouth from the European 
species V. elongata. I believe that it is the fifst shell truly belong¬ 
ing to this genus which has been ascertained to inhabit India. Since 
I became acquainted with it, 1 have met with a second species alive, 
adhering to dead leaves at the roots, and to the lower part of the 
trunks of trees in the teak-wood attached to the Botanic Garden of 
Calcutta: but the characters of the animal restrict it to the gequs 
Helicarion of Cuvikr. Whether V. Gigas belongs to Cuvikb’s Heli- 
eolimax or to Helicarion, cannot be ascertained without an examination 
of the animal; I therefore leave it in the original genus as defined 
by Lamarck. 

2. Nanina decussata. Test& comeft, discordefl, sub-depressd, umbi*. 
licatA: sp^ft exsertiusculd, obtusd ; anfractibus septem suprk planatis, 
ultimo obtuse angolato; epidermide suprk argute decussatd, infrk. 
radiatim striatd; apertura transversd, lunatd. Diam. 1 poll; axis 0.85 

On a cursory inspection of this shell, I erroneously considered it 
to be a variety of the species *' vitrinoides’* Dbshatbb, belonging to 
Mr. Gratis genus Nanina, (Zool. Proceedings, 8th July, 1834,) which 
1 radicated under the name of Macrochlamys in the first No. of the Jour- 
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nal of the Asiatic Society for January 1832, pp. 13 and 76, and which 
I altered to that of Tanychlamys in a paper on the genus read before 
the Zoological Society in August 1834. Mr. Gray's characters, 
drawn up from specimens preserved in spirits, and from General 
Habdwicke's drawings, having the advantage of priority of publica-* 
tion, his name, although'^ inexpressive, will necessarily be adopted. 
Several independent observers have united in stating the necessity of 
separating this genus from Helix, on the chhracters of the animal; 
witness the observations of Lieut. Hutton, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, vol. iii. p. 83. 

The species under review differs from N. vitrinoides in sculpture, 
has a more exserted spire than the generality of specimens of that 
shell, has a more angular periphery, is of a lighter colour, and, pos* 
sessing the same number of whorls, is larger and of a thicker substance. 
The epidermis is apt to peel off the under side. 

I have a third species beloiging to this country, which I lately 
took at the foot of the Rajmahal hills. It differs in its smaller size, 
its lighter colour, and in the form of the aperture from both vitri¬ 
noides and decussata, and from the former it altogether differs in its 
habits even when inhabiting the same spot, abounding on shrubs and 
bushes, while N. vitrinoides is confined to the ground, to rocks, and 
to brick work. 

3. Helix plectostoma. Testd reverse, depresso-conoided. subths 
tumid^; spir4 exsertiusculd; anfractibus suprii planatis, radiatim pli- 
catis, rugis transversis decussatls; ultimo angulato, angulo subths 
marginato. Aperturft lunatfl, plicSl, (ut in Helice personata) interdum 
inconspicud, ultimo anfractui adhaereutc; umbilico profundo, anfractus 
plerosque exhibenti. Diam. 0.35 poll, paulo plus. 

This shell has a salient plate'on the penultimate whorl connecting 
the two extremities of the peristome, as in H. personata, but differs 
from it in its other characters. The peristome is more rounded than 
in H. Cocyrensis, the spire more conoid, and the satures less conspi¬ 
cuous. It belongs to the subgenus Helicodonta of Ds Ferussac, but 
in the angularity of the periphery it approaches to Helidgona. 

4. Helix Oxytes. Testk ferrugineo-comefl, depress^; spirl con- 
vex3, apice planato; periphserii acut^; anfractibus obliqu^ subplicatis, 
sttturis non excavatis; peristomate subreflexo; umbilico lato et pro- 
fundo anfiuctus usque ad apicem exhibenti. Diam. 1.8 poll. 

In form it exactly resembles H. acumen of Dalmatia, but exceeds 
it in size, and differs in colour, in its sub-reflected mouth, and in 
sculpture, the whorls being destitute of decussating striae and of the 
polish whidi aidoms the latter. It belongs to Da Fbrussac’s groupe 
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of Helicigona, ftnd to the 2nd diviwoa, Vortices. It wovdd stand as 
a CarocoUa of LAMAacK. Whorls six, exclusive of the s^x. 

5. Helix elmacterica. Testd subdepressfi, subths ttunid&; spird 
cub’Conoidca, gradate; anfractibus omnibus augulatis, suprh planatis» 
argute plicatis; apice obtuso. Periphaerid. angulatft. Peristomate 
acuto, non reflexo. Umbilico nullo. Diam. 0.75 poll. 

This species resembles H. barhata of Cephalonia in its general 
habit and in the peculiar form of its spire, which rises like a ilight of 
steps; but the apex, though obtuse, is more exserted, and is desti¬ 
tute of the flattening observable in the Cephalonian species. Whorls 
eight, exclusive of the apex. It belongs to Helicigona of DxFsirussac, 
and to its first groupe, which is destitute of an umbilicus. 

6. Helix Serrula. Teslft subdepressSi, sub-conoide& subtus convex^; 
apice acuto; anfractibus supriL confertissim^ radiatim plicatis, margi- 
natis, marginibus clevatis; ultimo anfractu infrk Iseviore, periphseria 
.marginat&, serratd. Umbilico profundb, mediocri; peristomate acuto. 
Biam. 0.55 poll. 

Whorls seven, exclusive of the apex. This is also a Helicigona, 
2nd groupe. It is allied to a new unnamed species which I have from 
hlalta, but has a smaller umbilicus in proportion, and a more acute 
spire. It is also larger. 

7. Helix tapeina. Testfl sub-conoide&, suprk convex^, subths 
tumidi; epidermide minutissim^i corrugate*, periphserid angulatS, 
peristomate non continue, subreflexo. Umbilico mediocri, profundo; 
omnes anfractus exhibente. Diam. 0.6 poll. 

Whorls seven, exclusive of the apex. It is allied to CarocoUa 
Lapicida, but differs in sculpture, in its discontinuous peristome, less 
angular periphery, and more conoid spire. The aperture is also more 
open. It belongs to the 2nd groupe' of Helicigona of Ds Fsrussac, 
and to the genus CarocoUa of Lamarck. 

8. Helix delihratve Test^l depresso-plani, subths tumidi; epi¬ 
dermide corner decidud; anfractibus transverse striatis; aperturfi 
transverse rotundato-ovatft; peritremate vix continue, reflexo; umbilico 
lato, anfractus plerosque exhibente, Diam. 0.9 poll. 

Whv^is four. Of the same type as the European species H. cornea, 
from which it differs in colouring and in the form of its spire, which 
resembles that of H. deplana of Croatia; but from this species it 
differs in the form of the mouth, and in the markings, as well as in its 
more open umbilicus. From Helix granulata (mihi) of the Western 
Provinces,’' it differs in the more transverse mouth, more flattened spire, 
aud wider umbHicus, in its plainer colouring and greater size, and in 
the want of that minute shagreened appearance, under the lenS|^bieh 
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renders that species so remarkable. It belongs to the subgenus 
Helicella of Da FaaussAC. The epidermis scales off like that of the 
Solenes, whence the trivial name which I have confeil'ed upon it. 

9. Helix Cesius. T-estd subdepressd, corned vel fuscesceute, 
radiatim striat&, subtus convex^, perforate; spira sub-conoidefl; apice 
obtuso; ultimo anfractu sub-angulato, fascia unic& rufo-fuscSl, mcdid, 
reliquia fascifl saturali cinctis; peristomate sub-reflcxo. Diaiu. 0.65 poll. 

"Whorls five. H, cestus approaches in form and colour to a species 
which I possess from the Tyrol, and which is marked “ H. zoniita," 
but which does not agree well with Lamarck’s characters oiplanospira, 
of which he gives De Fehussac’s sonata as a syuouytn. It differs from 
it in not having a white or a much reflected peristome. It belongs to 
the sub-genus Helicella. 

10. Bulimus ciiritius. Lamarck. 

This is the reverse variety o^ a handsome shell, of which South 
America is recorded as the habitat by Lamarck. It is perforated, (of 
which character he makes no mention,) and o^ an uniform yellow, 
without bands or marks, and being weathered, no polish is observable. 
Length one inch. 

11. Achatina tenuispira. Testa clongato turritA, coi-ned, longitu- 
dinalitcr striatd, versus apicem attenuatil, coluninari; anfractu ultimo 
interdum fasciis quibusdam albidis transversis ornato; suturis im- 
pressis; apice obtuso. Long. I poll, circiter. Lat. 0.55. 

This Achatina, belonging to De Ferussac’s subgenus Cochlicopa and 
to his groupe of Hyloides, is remarkable for the attenuated columnar 
form of the terminal whorls of the spire. 

12. Achatina crassilabris. Testa turrito conicA, lievi, corneft, lou- 
gitudinaliter striata; aiifractibus convexis, suturis excavatis; labro 
inths incrassato; columelld preearcuatfl ; apice obtuso. Long. 0.7. 
Lat. 0.3 poll. 

This shell has the habit of a Ceylon species which I believe to be 
A. nitens of Gray. It differs in greater size, in its incrassated outer 
lip, in its somewhat more vcntricose form, and in its sculpture. It 
approaches to Swainson’s genus Achatinella in the arcuation of the 
columella, but differs in the absence of the thickened pliciform termi¬ 
nation to it, and in having the incrussation quite at the edge of the 
outer Up, instead of removed to a little distance within it. 

. 13. Clausilia loxostoma. Test4 sinistrors^, fusiformi, medio ven- 
tricoed, comeo-grisescentc; anfractibus convexis, Iwvigatis, striis 
obsoletis; suturis confortissim^ crenulatis ; apertura elongate obliqud, 
bi-pUcatfl, Bupr^ angustiori, infrk dilatatd peristomate reflexo ; 
columeUfl praearcuatfi. Long. 0.85 poll. 

2 z 
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Out of a collection of 32 European ClausiUa, I find none with a 
eimilar obliquity of mouth, from which character I have named the 
species. The outer lip projects beyond the plane of the aperture. The 
crenulations of the sutures differ altogether from the papillary appear¬ 
ance which is common to several species, such as papillaris, albo- 
guttata, &c., and they are not elongated as in C. nitida. 

14. Scarabus trimgularis, Test^ compressd, ovato-conica, estate 
Bubtriangulari, cornea, fasciis castaneis plurimis interdum obsoletis 
cinct^, rugis longitudinalibus salcisque transversis, distantibus, inter- 
ruptis decussata. Spirfl, acut& breviori; suturis obsoletis. Anfractfis 
ultimi varicc saliente lameUiformi. Aperturfi quadridentata, biplicata; 
<lentibus, uno insuper columellarium, tribus super costulam intro- 
labialem sitis; plic& und columellarii dupllci, pandata, alterS columellm 
recurvS, parv&. Urabilico linear!, transversali, pen^ clauso. Length 0.9. 
Breadth 0.65 inch. 

This shell, independently of its form, sculpture, colouring, and acute 
varix, may be at once distinguished from Scarabus imbrinm by its 
peculiar umbilicus; that feature being rounded and perforate in the 
Malassan species. The number of teeth on the rib, which is situated 
at some distance within the outer lip, is very variable, ranging from 
three to seven ; of these three are always more prominent. In wea¬ 
thered specimens the subordinate denticulations are generally imob- 
servable. Occasionally the whole of the shell is of a dark chestnut 
colour, with obscure bands of a more saturated colour. In his Synop¬ 
tical table, Db Fbbussac mentions two species from Bengal, S. plica- 
ius and S. Petiveri, both distinct from S. imbrium. As he gives no 
description, I am unable to say whether our shell is identical with 
either or both; the latter contingency may possibly be the case, consi¬ 
dering the great difference of form observable between young and 
aged specimens, and the uncertainty attendant on the species &. 
Petiveri, which appears to have been established solely on the inspec¬ 
tion of a plate, no reference being made to any museum. 

All the specimens of the shell in the collection are weathered, and 
in that state appear of a livid purple colour; this circumstance was, 
however, amply compensated for by an excursion which 1 made with 
Dr. Pbarson to the alluvial island opposite to Fort William, in quest 
of objects of natural history, during which that gentleman discovered 
the live animal under decayed vegetation, and under bundles of the 
hoogla grass cut down for sale. From these retreats, which it occupied 
in company with the amphibious Assiminia Gangetica, we made a 
large collection in a short space of time. 1 have searched for it in 
vain on the neighbouring mainland, in the vicinity of the Bishop's 
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College and the Botanic Gardens, as well as on the opposite side of the 
river; but specimens of deserted shells were taken by a friend, as 
low down as the junction of the Damoda with the Hooghly. 

It is only of late that French naturalists have verified the terrestrial 
habits of the genus. The present species is much distressed when 
thrown into water, and crawls out of it when immersed. Its decidedly 
amphibious companion, Assiminia Gangetica, 1 have met with, on 
dewy mornings, more than a furlong from the river’s bank, crawling 
among moist grass. 

1.5. Cyclostoma involvulus. (Muller.) 

This degant species, which is abundant in a living state at Rajma- 
lial, Secrigally, and Patharghkta in Behar, attains a large size in the 
Silhet collection. When adult it is always possessed of a beautiful 
orange colour on the peristome. It is Cyclostoma torquata of Lieut. 
Hutton, J. A. S. vol. iii. page 82, and is the species alluded to by 
me in vol. i. page 12, in my remarks on the genus Pterocyclos. 

16. Cyclostoma sebrinum. Tcstd. albidfi, ^ strigis plurimis rufo- 
custaneis, angulato-flexuosis pictd, spird depressiuscul^, acuminati; 
anfractibus plicis paucis transversalibus distantibus, ultimo rugis un- 
dulatis longitudinalibus sculptis; cajina rnedi^ subacutd. Aperturd 
ampl&, peritremate reflcxo ; umbilico parvo. Epidermide crass&, fused, 
plicis longitudinalibus, his setis fortibus munitis, instructis. Diam. 
10.35 poll. 

1 was at first disposed, from a consideration of the habit of this 
shell, to view it as a variety of a Tenasserim shell, described by Mr. 
G. B. SowERBY in the 5th volume of the Zoological Journal under the 
name of Cyc/ostoma perdix; but a careful comparison with'specimens 
which Mr. Sowerby had kindly presented to me, has enabled me to 
distinguish it as a separate species. It differs in its sculpture, in its 
more developed keel, more contracted umbilical cavity, and in the 
possession of a singular epidermis, of which Mr. Sowerby'b speci¬ 
mens of C. perdix, though one was taken alive at Tenasserim, appear 
to have been destitute. In the latter species the markings are white 
mottled on a chestnut ground; in zehrinum they consist of distant 
zigzag flames of light chestnut on a white ground. 

17. Pterocyclos hispidus. Spiraculum hispidum, Pearson, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 391. 

The acquisition of several live specimens of this genus (established 
by me in the first No. of the Journal) during the lost rainy season, at 
the hill of Patharghata in Behar, where I first met with dead speci¬ 
mens of P, rupestris, enables me to disprove the conjecture of Dr. 
Fbarbon that a branchial apparatus or projecting syphon b attached 
*5! z 9 
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to the neck of the animal, as well as to confirm its affinity with the 
genus Cyclostoma, with which Mr. Soweeby has classed it. The 
name originally annexed to the genus was altered by Dr. Pbabson, on 
insufficient grounds, as, independently of the violation of received 
rules of nomenclature*, of the existence of the tabular appendage in 
perfection in only one species of the genus, and its non-eftistence in 
others, the new name tended to convey an erroneous impression of 
the use of the anomalous excrescence observable in the shell of P. 
Jiispidus. 

Dr. Peakson assumes that the specimens of P. rupestris from which 
the characters of the genus were taken, were immature shells, but a 
strict search in the habitat of the species, and the acquisition of 16 
specimens of different ages and growth, of which 12 bore all the 
marks of being adult, dispelled all doubt of the obtainment of the 
perfect shell. The retromitted and retroverted tubular wing, afford¬ 
ing an index of a former mouth, and 'which does not appear to have 
been accompanied by a reflexion of the peristome, exists in that form 
in P. hispidvs only, and the sinus under the wing which crowns the 
final aperture is never so strongly marked as in the other species* 
bearing more resemblance to the channel under the wing of Geat’s 
Cyclostoma Petiverinnum, which shell indicates the passage to the 
Genus Cyclostoma, not only by this feature, but by the intermediate 
form of its umbilical cavity, and its operation. 

A comparison of the animal of Pterocyclos (my four living 
specimens of which I assumed to be female, from the absence of the 
exserted organ so conspicuous on the neck of the male Cyclostoma) 
with that of Cyclostoma involoultis shewed only the following differ¬ 
ences. In P. rupestris the mantle is sinuated, to correspond with the 
sinus at the crown of the aperture, and its edges are reflected over 
the edges of the sinus, but there is no organ projected through it by 

* In conferring generic names it is an obvious rule that the part should not 
be put for the whole, by designating the genus from an organ, without a change 
of .termination, or the addition of a distinguishing epithet. The circumstance 
of the feature being pecnliur in the family to which the groupe belongs, will not 
justify a departure from the rule ; were a relaxation from it allowed in one 
instance, we might be called upon to recognize an anomalous form among the 
acephalous mollusca (to suppose an extreme case) as the genus “ Caput 1” In 
the present instance the effect of the proposed substitution, is to set aside a 
name published by the first describer of the genus, which name is equally appli. 
cable to every species hitherto discovered, as it is not contingent on the presence 
or absence of a sinus or a tabular, or other perforation, but on the existence of 
a wing attached to the otherwise circular aperture. Hence the supposed neces¬ 
sity for a change of nomenclature is not apparent. 
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the aniinal, nor does the mantle line the interior surface of the vring. 
No organ likely to occupy the sinus is observable either when the 
animal is crawling or when it is drawn out to its fullest extent. The 
foot is shorter in proportion than that of Cyclostoma, hardly appear¬ 
ing beyond the disc of the shell when the animal is crawling, and the 
curious cup-shaped operculum is received into the wide vortici-form 
umbilicus of the shell, which it almost fills, whereas the thin flat 
operculum of C. involvulus is carried behind the shell. 

My living specimens oiPt. rupestris were taken atPatharghata* dur¬ 
ing a morning shower in September. I had in vain searched the ground 
and bushes among the moist rocks and dripping jungle, where multi¬ 
tudes of Cyclostoma involvulus, the reversed Helix interrupta and 
Nanina vitrinoides were moving about, and had nearly abandoned the 
search, when I thought of trying an open tract of the hill whence the 
jungle had recently been cut. Here, on the exposed side of the hill, 
as well on the bare surface, as»under leaves, I at last discovered the 
sought-for shell. At the foot of the hill a single Specimen of a small 
conoid Helix, which I had recently discovered at Berharapore, w'as 
found adhering to the leaves of a shrub. 

Pterocyclos hispidus, is pei*fectly distinguished from P. mpestris by 
its greater size, the flatness of its spire, its sculpture, hispid epidermis, 
retromitted tube, and the inferior development of the adult mouth. 
Coming from a climate where it enjoys dump throughout tlie year, 
it may possibly use the perforation for a breathing hole when its 
aperture is closed, but in P. rupestris the operculum is drawn in 
beyond the sinus, so that no such use can be made of it for breathing 
air, for which, moreover, it has probably little occasion during the 
season of drought and torpidity. 

18. Pterocyclos parvus. Spiraculum parvum, Pearson, Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, vol. ii. p. 592. 

This species, which is coloured like one of the varieties of P. rvpes- 
iris, never attains more than half the size of that species. The numer¬ 
ous specimens brought from Silhet have all a perfect, reflected peris¬ 
tome. It is also distinguishable by the greater tendency of the sinus 
being often in strict cotitact, though the circle is never completed by 

* Besides some other plants in flower which I had not leisure to note, I 
observed a little hlue-flowercd Tradescaniia, a dwarf Rueftia, and a beautiful 
large-flowered Pesticia with spikes of flowers of a pale vrrdigris-green colour, 
which I had only once before seen oruamenting a corolla in a species of Ixia (J, 
maeulattt?) In December 1831, the jungle on the side of Fatbarghata was flam, 
ing with the rick blossoms of Holmskioldia eoccineu. On Kotanusi, a hill 
between Fatbarghata and Terriagali, 1 captured a fine specimen of the splendid 
Bupreatia Chryaia, 
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the confluence of the shelly matter. The impending wing also shews 
a greater tendency to a retroverted and tabular form. 

It is probable that Sowsrbt’s Cyclostoma bilabiatum, from Salem 
in the Madras presidency, will form a fourth species of Pterocyclos, 
distinguished by the sinuated addition at the back of the true lip. 
When I examined it in London, I thought that it was identical with 
P. rupestris, and that my specimens of the latter had not attained 
their full growth; a further search in the locality of the species, and 
the consideration that the sinuated lip must have been of previous 
formation to the reflected circular aperture, have contributed to alter 
my opinion on the subject. 

Cyclostoma suturalc has the aspect of an immature Pterocyclos. Its 
habitat is, 1 believe, Demarara. 

I had prepared the whole of my notes on the collection both of 
land and fresh-water shells during a period of leisure previously to the 
close of last year, but I have since then been prevented by want of 
time from correcting and arranging them. Dr. Pbakson’s hint, in 
his report on the Museum, has called forth this first brochure, consist¬ 
ing of the land-shells, I fear in rather an unfinished state, for which 
I trust that circumstances will prove an apology. The fresh-water 
shells shall follow at the earliest practicable period. 


V .—Description of two new species belonging to a new fonn of the 

Meruline Group of Birds, with indication of their generic character. 

By B. H. IIonosoN, Bsg. Resident in Nepdl 

These birds have the wings, tail, and feet of Turdus; and if we conti¬ 
nue the comparison from the external to the internal characters, we find 
a similar construction of the tongue, stomach, and intestines in both. 

Both, too, have a similar regimen, habits, and manners. Yet they 
are strikingly contradistinguished by the respective forms of the 
bill. In the thrushes that member is compressed, and has its arched 
maxilla freely exserted from the frontal feathers, and very little cut out 
by the nasal fossae. In the birds now in question, on the contrary, 
the bill is so much depressed as to be more than twice as broad as 
high at the base; and its straight maxilla, greatly incumbered by the 
frontal plumes, has the nasal fosse so far produced to the front as to 
pass the centre of length of the bill. 

In the birds before us, too, the head is furnished with a gorruline 
crest; which is never observed in Turdus. The tarsi are lower than 
in the generality of thrashes; and the tail is somewhat longer and less 
even at the end. Like most of the Nipalese thrushes, these birds are 
common to aU the three regions of the kingdom. They are shy in 
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their manners^ adhere exclusively to the woods, live solitarily or in 
pairs, breed and moult but once a year, nidihcate on trees, and feed 
almost equally on the ground and on trees, 1 have taken from their 
stomachs several sorts of stony berries, small univalve mollusca, and 
sundry kinds of aquatic insects. 

These birds are not generally or familiarly known to the Nipalese, 
but the foresters, whom I have met with, denominate them Coclm ; and 
by that name, latinised into Cochoa, I have designated them generi- 
cally in my note book. 

As a MeruUne genus, placed close to Turdus, the following charac* 
te~ may perhaps serve to mark them,* 

Wings, tail, and feet, as in Turdus, 

Tarsi rather lower and tail somewhat longer. 

Bill straight, considerably depressed : the maxilla excided beyond 
the centre by the nasal fosse; the nostrils very large, and nearer to 
tip than to gape. Head crested as in Garrulus. The two species at 
present known to me 1 shall call, from their prevalent colour, Viridis 
and Purpurea, ‘ 

The following is their description;— 

Cochoa purpurea. Purple Cocho, Mihi. Male, dark purple: cheeks 
black: crest, tail, and upper apert portion of the wings, soft grey 
blue, more or less purpurescent: lower part of tlie wings and tip of 
tail, black; and both black internally : a white speculum on the wing, 
just below the false wing : bill and legs black : iris brown. The fe¬ 
male, brown where the male is purple ; and the upper part of the wings 
also brown. The young are rufous below with black bars: brown 
above with rufescent white drops: head blue as in maturity, but 
barred. The species is eleven to eleven and a half inches long by six¬ 
teen to seventeen wide, and weight three and half to four oz. 

Co. Viridis. Green Cochoa, Mihi. Brilliant parrot green, paler and 
changing into verditer blue on the belly and thighs: crest, cheeks, and 
neck posteally, brilliant blue; upper part of the wings and tail, the 
same, but paler with a grey cast; and both black internally, and 
apertly towards the ends, as in the preceding species; through 
the eye to the nostrils black: bar of same hue across the pale portion 
of the wings, caused by the long coverts and bastard wing being tipt 
with that colour: legs fleshy brown: bill black; iris brown; size of the 
last: sexes alike,—N. B. This species is apt to vary considerably 
before it has reached maturity as well as under moult, when the back 
is sometimes lunated with black; and the soft blue portion of the 
wings is smeared with brownish yellow. At first, the young males are 
exactly like the female. The following more particular description of 
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the several members and organs is equally and exactly applicable to 
both species. 

Bill to head as five to four: sometimes merely equal to the head; 
considerably depressed, except near the tip; at base more than twice 
as broad as high; straight; culmen produced among the frontal fea¬ 
thers, which are soft and turned back ; sides of the maxilla cut out 
beyond the centre by a broad membranous and plumose fosse : tomise 
locked, trenchant, and entire; towards the gape somewhat incurved— 
towards the tip, straight: tip of upper mandible inclined and notched; 
of the lower, subrecurved and subemarginated, sometimes straight and 
entire. Nares nearer to the tip than to the gape ; at fore end of the 
nasal fossee, lateral, longitudinal, elliptic, large, free, shaded above by 
a small nude process of the fossal membrane, and set over with tiny 
incumbent hairs: gape scarcely to the fore angle of the eye and sub- 
ciliated: wings reaching to centre of tail, firm, firk quill bastard, 
second long, fourth longest; all four sl*ghtly emargined on their inner 
web. Tail composed of twelve firm feathers, rather longer than in 
Turdus, the four laterals gradated in a small degree, more than in 
Turdus. 

Tarsi submcdiul, stout, rather longer than the central toe, usually 
smooth, sometimes crossed by three or four scales. 

Toessimjde, ambulatory, compressed, moderately unequal; outer ba- 
sally connected; hind stouter and subdepressed. 

Nails compressed, obtuse : the central fore with both margins dilated 
but entire. 

Head furnished with a soft, full, garruling crest. Tongue simple, 
flat, medial, subcartilaginous, with cartilaginous, subjagged, tip. 
Stomach muscular, of medial subequal thickness, the lining tough and 
grooved. Intestinal canal 20 to 25 inches long, of subequal calibre 
throughout; close to anal end, two grain-like ca;ca. 

The intestines are longer in proportion than those of Turdus: but 
otherwise similar. 


VI .—On a New Genus of the Meropidm.—By the same. 

Order Inbbbsobbs ; Tribe FissinosTRES; Family Meropidw, Vigors. 
Order Passbrbs, Section SyNDACTTW, Cuvier. Genus new. Buda, 
MihL 

Generic character:— 

Bill much elongated and arched throughout, strong, greatly com- 
{u’essed; the sides nearly vertical, and the ridge flattened tewwu^s the 
base. Wings moderate, full, not acuminated, fourth quill longest. 
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one and two considerably and subequally gradated. Nares entirely 
concealed by incumbent setaceous tufts. Tail longish, quadrate, 
strong. Feet and tongue as in Merops. In the family of the Mero¬ 
pidee but one genus has heretofore been recognised. If the above 
characters be admitted to differ materially from those of Merops, and 
if the birds to which they apply are distinguished by a marked and 
consequent diversity of mannei's, I presume the propriety of the generic 
separation will not be questioned. 

Now, the bee-eaters proper, according to my experience, have 
invariably a long and acuminated wing, and aerial swallow-like habits 
corresponding to that form of wing. Again, their bill is considerably 
spread laterally except towards the tip; the general form being tetra¬ 
gonal, and the ridge acute. 

In Bucia, on the contrary, the wing is not so much acuminated as 
in the thrushes. It is distinguished for considerable, uniform, breadth; 
not at all for length ; and the habits of the bird are quite foreign to per¬ 
petual questing on the wing in the open country: they lead it to seek 
the deep recesses of the forest,—and there, tranqiiilly seated on a high 
tree, to watch the casual advent of its prey, and, having seized it, to 
return directly to its station. The bill, again, is greatly compressed 
with vertical sides and ridge flat towards the base, convex towards the 
tip. This organ is, moreover, strong, longer, and more arched than 
in Merops. The Bucim are of rare occurrence, and arc solitary wood- 
landers ; whereas the bee-eaters proper are gregarious, and common 
tenants of the champaign. Our birds are found in the lower and cen¬ 
tral regions of Nepal; but seldom or never in the northern. The Nipa- 
lese call them Bukay-chera; chera being merely a corruption of ckiria, 
or bird. I latinise the former word to procure a generic appellation. 

I have as yet discovered but one species, of which the following is the 
specific name and character. 

Bucia Nipalensis. Nipalese Bucia, Mihi. Bright parrot green, shad¬ 
ed on the belly and vent with bright buff: lining of the wings and 
lower tail covert, pure buff: wings internally and basally, and tail 
on the inferior surface, the same : forehead and gular hackles, blue i 
the last, formed of a double series of long, composed, drooping 
plumes, ranged opposite to each other on either side the trachea: 
bill plumbeous, with black tip: iris brown: legs greenish yellow. 
Length thirteen to fourteen inches: breadth between the wings seven¬ 
teen to eighteen: weight three to four oz.: sexes alike. 

The bill is more than twice as long as the head. It has a consider¬ 
able and uniform arcuation throughout; is hard, strong, entire, very 
moderately excavated internally; at base scarcely broader than high; 

3 A 
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and nearly twice as high as broad immediately beyond the base. The 
ridge above, though narrow, is quite flat from the brow to the centre of 
length; beyond it and below, convex. So great is the lateral com¬ 
pression, that the sides are plane and nearly vertical: the catting edges 
are trenchant and unemarginated: the tips pointed and nearly equal. 
The nares are rounded, lateral, basal; the fossa evanescent; the aper¬ 
ture covered closely by a small incumbent tuft of setaceous plumuli. 

The tongue is long, flattened, pointed, cartilaginous, and feathered 
towards the tip. The gape is scarcely cleft to the fore angle of the 
eye, and smooth. 

The wings are of very moderate length, but of great and pretty 
uniform fulness or breadth: the tertkries and primaries equal: first 
and second primaries considerably and subequally gradated: third 
and fourth nearly equal. Fourth longest: first not bastard; more 
than half as long as the fourth. 

The tail is rather long, and is comp6sed of twelve very firm, broad, 
and equal feathers. The tarsi are very low: knees and more plumose: 
acrotarsia scaled: paratarsia smooth : toes long and typically syn- 
dactyle ; the soles being quite flat, and the exterior toe joined to the 
central fore as far as the second joint—the interior, as far as the first. 

Nails subequal, much compressed, falcate, feeble, and acute: the 
central fore with a large unpectinated comb. From the chin to the 
breast depends a row of plumes, inserted opposite to each other on 
either side the trachea. They are more than two inches long, of 
composed web, and medial equal breadth. Their mobility gives the 
living bird a very grotesque appearance. Some such appendage 
seems to distinguish one of the true bee-eaters, viz. that called 
amictus. 

These birds feed principally on bees and their congeners : but 
they likewise consume great quantities of scarabsei and their like. 
They are of dull staid manners, and never quit the deepest recesses 
of the forest. 

In the Bija’s shooting excursions they are frequently taken alive 
by the clamorous multitude of sportsmen, some two or more of whom 
single out a bird and presently make him captive, disconcerted as he 
is by the noise. It may be worth while to add, in conclusion, that 
the true bee-eaters are never seen in tlie mountains : nor the Buciee 
ever, 1 believe, in the plains. The intestinal canal in our birds is 
usually about twelve inches long, with ceeca of an inch and more in 
length, placed near to the bottom of it. The stomach is muscular, 
and of medial subequal thickness. Such, too, is the character of the 
stomach and intestines in Merops. 
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VII.— On a new Piscatory Gertus of the Strigine Family.By the same. 

Order Raptores. Family Strioid^. 

Genus new. Cultrunguis, Mihi. 

Generic character;— 

Bill subequal to the head, straightened as far as the cere, gradually 
curved beyond it, nSoderately compressed, strong. Wings medial, 
equal to the tail, four and five longest and subequal; three first con¬ 
siderably gradated, first not pectinated. Tarsi rather elevate, partially 
or wholly nude, reticulate. Toes nude, and reticulate with three or 
four scales next the talons; the anteriors subequal. Talons medial, 
stout, subequal, compressed, cultrated below’*'. Egrets as in Bubo, 
disc and ears as in Noctua. Tail short. 

It is some time since Gen. Habowicke made known to science an 
owl with nude tarsif. The circumstance was remarkable, but it does 
not seem to have led him to an^ further investigation. Some years 
back I discovered a similarly-characterised species, and at the same 
time noted that the talons were sharpened Ukq a knife on their lower 
edge. In process of time I discovered another species with the tarsi 
half naked; and this also had cultrated talons. But my specimens of 
both species happened to have the stomach empty; and 1 had no 
immediate means of observing the manners of the birds. In 1830 I 
had opportunity to note that both species flew well by day, and were 
constantly found on the banks of rivers. Analogy with the eagles 
then led me to suspect that these birds might possibly be fishers : 
but still, until I had seen them fishing, or had obtained specimens 
with fish in the stomach, I could have no safe ground for assuming so 
extraordinary a fact. I have now, however, procured specimens with 
the stomach full of fish, and fish only} ; and I presume that the expost- 
facto inference from structure to habits will scarcely be questioned. 
Whether Hardwicke’sowI will, when better known, constitute another 
genus of the fishing owls, remains to be proved: but that bird is 
Biifliciently distinguished from either of mine by its shielded tarsi. In 
forming a new genus for two new species, essentially alike, and very 
materially diflFering both in conformation and habits from all known 
birds of this family, I rely upon the sanction and support of men of 
science. And I shall only add, before proceeding to give the specific 
characters, that those of the genus have been derived from a freer 
use of ordinary external characters than has heretofore been made in 

* Hence the generic name, eultratua and ungnia. 

i* Of the yet earlier Strix nudipea of Duuditi, nothing seems accurately 
known. ^ 

J I have just discovered that they prey on crabs as well as common fish. 
B. H. H., 2nd July, 18.36. 

3 A 9 
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respect to the Strigine birds. Cuvibh regarded these birds as consti* 
tuting but one genus. Viqohs raised this genus to the rank of a 
family, advancing Cuvibr’s subgenera to genera. But Vigors left 
Cuvier’s character as he found them,—whether wisely or not, 1 shall 
not presume to say. I suspect, however, that, as species multiply and 
become accurately known, resort will be had to characters analo¬ 
gous to those by which the Diurnal Raptores (to go no further) are 
generically distinguished, if not from a sense of the superficialness of 
the old characters, yet from a want of determinate new ones. It is 
surely reasonable to distinguish all the Raptores upon similar princi¬ 
ples ; and, as the external construction of the Strigine birds certainly 
renders tliis quite practicable, so, I believe, that the analogies thus 
necessarily suggested to the student between them and the Falconidse, 
would tend to the higher uses of the science. 

First species : C. Flavipes, yellow-footed Cultrunguis, Mihi. Head, 
neck and body below, bright rusty,* each plume striped down the 
shaft with saturate brown ; the stripes narrower below than above: 
disc and leg-plumes immaculate: back wings and tail, saturate 
brown, transversely barred, and largely cmarginated and tipt, with 
rusty ; the bai*s interrupted on the shafts, and frequently resembling 
triangular indentations : four bars across the great quills and tail 
feathers; and the tips of both largely paled: plumes of the thighs 
and tarsi downy; half the latter nude : nude portion and the toes, 
fiavescent fleshy grey : talons horn yellow: bill blue, with a dusky tip ; 
iris bright yellow ; edges of eye-lids black : twenty-two to twenty-three 
inches long by 55 to 58 wide. Weight three and a half lbs. 

N. B. The sexes resemble each other both in size and colours. 

Second species : Cultrunguis Nigripes, Mihi. Head, neck, back, and 
whole body below, pale earthy brown, with a fawn tinge ; paler and 
albescent on the abdominal surface; each plume striped down the 
shaft with a saturate brown mark, which is narrower below than 
above; and each also crossed with numerous slender zigzags of 
brownish fawn colour; wings and tail saturate brown, triangularly 
indented or cross-baiTed, and broadly tipt, with obscure rufous yellow, 
which is freckled, for the most part, on the tertiaries, and scapulars, 
with brown ; great quills and rectrices, quadricinctate, as in tlie preced¬ 
ing : disc earthy brown ; thighs pale fawn : both immaculate ; throat 
white, and almost or wholly unmarked: wings albescent towards the 
roots of the feathers: bill dusky horn : iris bright yellow: edge of 
eye-lid black: tarsi and toes, purpurescent dusky : talons the same, 
with black points: thighs and knees to the front, covered with downy 
plumes : tarsi and toes, nude: size of the last. 
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N. B. Tliis spedes bears an extreme resemblancct in point of 
colours and size, as in other respects, to the Strix Hardmckii. But it 
may be at once distinguished therefrom by its reticulated tarsi. 

The sexes, as in the preceding species, are alike both in size and 
colours. These birds moult once a year, between June and October, 
inclusive; they breed in February-March; and are almost equally 
common in the several regions of Nepal, notwithstanding the great 
diversity of climate. 

The structure of their stomach and intestines offers no marked pe¬ 
culiarity. The intestinal canal is from three and half to four feet long; 
very thick-coated throughout; considerably wider above than below ; 
and furnished with two thin caeca, from three to four inches long, 
which are situated near the anal extremity of the canal, and widened 
considerably at their distad end. 

The stomach is rounded, considerably and equally thickened in its 
coats, and provided with a toughish and rugose lining, which is 
easily separated. ^ 

The coats do not consist of proper muscle, but of a substance be¬ 
tween gland and cartilage ; for which I know no name, commonly as 
it occurs. Tlie succentorial stomach is purely glandular, with soft 
papillated lining, not distinguishable from the body of the organ; the 
points of the papilla; being, in fact, mere excretory pores directly in 
contact with the secreting substance. 

The following detail of dimensions is taken from a male specimen 
of Flavipes: but so similar are the two species, and the sexes of 
both, that it will equally represent the average size and proportions 
of the males and females of both species. 

ft. in. 


Tip bill to tip tail, . 1 10 

Bill, length of,. 0 2 

-basal height of,. 0 1 ^ 

-basal breadth of, . 0 1 j 

Tail. 0 9 

Tarsus, . 0 3 i 

Central toe,. 0 2 i 

Expense of wings, . 4 10 

Weight,. Silba. 


VIII .—Report of the Society of Arts on Specimens of Rice, Wool, Src. 

from Nepal and Assam. 

[Communicated by Government,} 

The Society having received from their Committee of Colonies and 
Trade a report on sundry articles sent to them for examination from 
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the Honorable Court of Directors of the East India Company, have 
been pleased to approve the same, and have directed their Secretary 
to transmit a copy of the Report forthwith to the Honorable the Court 
of Directors, with an assurance that the Society will at all times be 
happy to receive from them any communications connected with the 
objects of this Society. 

(Signed) Arthur Aikin, Secy. 

Report. 

The Committee of Colonics and Trade having been directed by the 
Society to examine sundry articles sent to the Society by the Honor¬ 
able the Court of Directors of the East India Company, and referred 
to this Committee 4th November, 1885, report as follows : 

I. The Soomla or Himalaya paddy, or mountain rice, received 
from Mr. Hodoson, Resident at Nepal, appears to be of the same 
kind as a sample (comprising five varieties) sent to the Society of 
Arts in 1821, by Dr. Wallicm. 

From the great height above the level of the sea at which this 
grain is cultivated in Nepal, it is suggested that it may perhaps be 
advantageously introduced as an agricultural crop in the North of 
Europe. 

Before this can be determined in the affirmative, it is necessary to 
prove, first, that this grain is capable of coming to maturity in the 
climate of the North of Europe ; and, secondly, that the clear profit of 
a crop of hill-rice from a given area shall be at least equal to that 
of a crop of oats, barley, or rye from the same area. 

Several parcels of the former quantity of hill-rice were distributed 
by the Society to persons residing in various parts of England; and 
several were likewise sent to France, to Switzerland, to Germany, 
and to Russia. Of those sent to the Continent, the Society has 
received no intelligence ; and of those distributed in England, the result 
has been, with one exception, that the seeds did not germinate. A 
notice likewise was inserted in one of the French journals a few 
years ago, from which it appeared that various attempts had been 
made to grow the hill-rice of Nepfil in some of the districts of France 
from seed distributed by the Government of that country, but wholly 
without success. 

Mr. Anderson, the Curator of the Apothecaries* garden at Chelsea, 
vras one of those who undertook to make an experiment on the possi¬ 
bility of growing the hill-rice in England, and was, in consequence, 
furnished with some seeds of the five varieties at that time in the 
Society’s possession. They were sown in March, and some of 
each kind germinated and did very well while they were kept in the 
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hot'honse. In May they were removed to the green-house, where they 
became stout, healthy plants. In the end of June they were transferred 
to a sheltered place in a basin for the growth of aquatic plants, having 
nine inches depth of water and twelve of mud; here they grew and 
promised well till the beginning of August, when, the weather 
becoming cloudy and rather cold, they became sickly, and were all 
dead by the beginning of September without having come into flower. 
It seems, therefore, evident that the temperature even of the warmer 
parts of Englandisnot sufficient for the successful cultivation of hill-rice. 

The latitude of Sirinagar, where this grain is cultivated, is about 
30® ; that is, under nearly the same parallel as Cairo; and although, 
From its height above the sea and its vicinity to ridges of snowy 
mountains, the winters are severe, yet in such situations the summers 
are much hotter than on lower levels in higher latitudes, where the 
average temperature of the whole year is not perhaps greater than 
that of the middle of one of Europe. In Florence, and even in Rome, 
frost and snow are by no means of unfrequcpit occurrence in the 
winter, and yet the summers are hot enough to bring to perfection 
nmny annual vegetable products, rice among the rest, which will 
not succeed north of the Alps. 

Concerning the second head of inquiry,—^viz. the comparative profit 
of land cropped with hill-rice, and with barley or oats,—the Committee 
are not in possession of a single fact on which to found an opinion. 
But they may be allowed to state that, as the farinaceous food of 
Europeans is consumed chiefly in the form of bread or of cakes, and 
as rice is not capable of being made into either one or the other of 
tlmse j)reparation3 by the simple process of kneading with cold water 
and then baking, either an additional process of cooking would be 
necessary in the attempt to substitute rice for the ordinary European 
grains, or the new habit must be superinduced, of doing without 
bread and replacing it by boiled rice. 

In order to obtain a correct opinion of the comparative value of 
hill-rice with the other qualities of this grain in the London market, 
a sample was sent to Mr. Ewbank for examination. That gentleman 
reports that fine Carolina rice, imported in the state of paddy and 
cleaned here, is worth 30 shillings per cwt.; that fine Bengal rice 
cleaned here, is worth 23 shillings per cwt.; that rough and inferior 
East India rice, imported half-cleaned and finished here, is worth 14 
shillings per cwt. This latter was purchased from the importer at 
eight shillings, lost 20 per cent, in cleaning, and the cost of this 
process was two shillings per cwt.; so that there remained only two 
shillings per cwt. for interest, profit, &c. 
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The hill-rice is nearly of the same quality as the latter kind, being 
dark coloured, opaque, and not at all calculated for the English market. 

The opinion, therefore, of the Committee is, that the hill-rice cannot 
be successfully cultivated in Europe ; and that, if capable of being so 
cultivated, it could not enter into competition in the European market 
with Bengal rice. 

II. The wool of the Hooniah sheep of Tibet consists of two 
samples,—one, of the wool in its natural state ; and the other, of a 
portion from which the black hairs have been separated. 

The former is of precisely the same quality as a parcel sent last 
year (1834) to the Society by Dr. Wallich and the market price 
of it in London, at that time, was, according to Mr. Ebsworth, of 
Basinghall Street, from 10 to 11 pence per lb. 

The two samples, after being examined by the Committee, were 
also examined by Mr. Ebsworth, and by Mr. Southby, of Coleman 
Street. 

According to Mr. Ebsworth, the value of the wool in its unsorted 
state is from five to seven pence per lb. A considerable quantity 
of similar wool from India, but rather coarser, has been sold in the 
London market during the last two years at from two and half to seven 
pence per lb. The sorted wool is worse than the unsorted; for, in se¬ 
parating the dirt, all the finer filaments have likewise been taken away. 

Mr. Southey estimates the value of the unsorted wool at about 
10 pence per lb.; and states, that it greatly resembles a large portion 
of the wool imported from Jutland and Denmark. 

Mr. Hodgson’s expression that the “ wool is said to be superb," 
does not in the least apply to the sample actually sent by him ; but 
as he has stated that the animal is of trans-Himalayan origin, and 
will not bear the heats of Nep£l*,” it seems probable that the wool 
in question was grown in that country, and has greatly degenerated; 
it being well known that the sheep of Barbary produce hair rather 
than wool. 

The Committee think it incumbent on them to notice an opinion 
expressed by Mr. Southey, from the great attention which that 
gentleman has paid to the growth of wool; namely, that the Hooniah 
and other coai'se qualities of Indian wool, of which many hundred 
bales have recently been imported, would be very materially improved 
by the introduction of some well-selected rams, of which an ample 
supply might no doubt be obtained from New South Wales. 

* This expression completely confirms the observations previously made 
respecting the hill-rice of Nep4], which thus seems to grow in a climate too hot 
lor the production of wool. 
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, IlL Two largo piecea c^loth made from t}ie down of the Simool or 
TreeoCotton, Bombas heptapAyllum, from Gowahatty ix^Asaam, the 
place of their mannfactare. 

On examining the cloth it appeara that the fine short down of the 
Bombas has been spun into a large wove slightly twisted cord pr 
roving, and that this is made into cloth by interweaving it with a 
warp and short of common thin cotton«thread, much in the manner 
of carpeting. It composes a loose cloth, incapable, probably, of being 
washed without injury, but considerably warm, very elastic, and light. 

From the shortness of the staple and the great elasticity of the 
fibre, it is not at all probable that it could be spun by the machinery 
now in use for spinning cotton ; but the combination which it exhi¬ 
bits, of fineness of fibre with great elasticity wUl, no doubt, make it 
rank high as a non-conductor of heat, and therefore fit it for making 
wadding, and for stuffing muffs, and perhaps mattresses. When carded 
with wool it might probably form the basis of fabrics of great warmth, 
lightness and silky softness. 

IV. Sample of Safflower made at Myrung in Assam, by X<icut. 
Rutherford. 

The Committee not wishing to rely entirely on their own judg¬ 
ment in this case, more especially as the whole quantity placed at 
the disposal of the Society is not enough for a satisfactory compa¬ 
rative trial either on silk or on cotton, have availed themselves of the 
opinion of several dyers and brokers, the concurrence of whose judg¬ 
ment with that of the Committee induces them to consider it as 
correct. 

Mr. Grieve, silk dyer, of Booth Street, considers the sample to be 
clear and of good quality. 

Messrs. Racink and Jaqubs, silk dyers, of Spitalfields, consider 
the sample to possess a fair proportion of colour, though not of equal 
quality with the best from Bengal. 

Messrs. Johnson and Rennet exliibited to the Committe samples 
of safflower from different places and of various qualities. They stated 
that the best Indian comes from Dacca, of which there are two varie¬ 
ties, one from Paturaghauta, and the other from Billespour; the former 
of which is the more valuable to the amount of about 20 per cent. 

Mr. Rsnnrt stated, that during his residence in India he paid 
much attention to the preparation of this dying drug. The time for 
gathering the flowers is near the end of the dry season, whfn the 
tmiks are ahnost exhausted; in consequence of which, the water 
epiiploye^ to wash the safflower is generally muddy and swarmijQg 
with animalcttlBe: hence it happens that the cakes, though packed in 
3 B 
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close boxes,, are often more or less tiered by worms ; -which mjnry 
he conceive* woiild be greatly diminished by substituting clean spring 
water for that of the tanks. The sample before the Committee is 
fair and clean, and suitable for the market, and is worth about £ 7 
a cwt. 

The finest safflower of all comes from China, but is not an article 
of regular appearance in the market. The comparative value of it is 
as high as £ 30 per cwt. 

• Mr. EMiiBV, drug-broker, and a Member of the Committee, considers 
the sample to be of good fair merchantable quality, and in value as 
stated by Messrs. Johnson and Rhnnbt. 

V. Two skeins of fibre made from the leaves of the wild pine¬ 
apple, and two net bags made of the same material, sent from Gowa- 
hatty in Assam, by Captain Jbnkins. 

The sample is not sufficient for any fair comparative trial of its 
tenacity. 

The Society are already in possession of fibre from the leaves of the 
black Antigua pine and from the Penguin pine of Jamaica, which latter 
is occasionally made into ropes in the West Indies, but is not the 
object of any regular manufacture, the expense of labour in those 
colonies rendering it more advantageous to import from England 
cordage ready made. It appears likewise (from Burnett’s Wander¬ 
ings in New South Wales, &c. vol. ii. p. 207), that at Singapore l^e 
Chinese settlers obtain fibre from the leaves of the wild pine-apple, 
which fibres are exported to China, where they are employed as a 
material for linen. Also in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, for January, 1832, is a paper by Lieut.-Col. Watson on 
Chirra Punji, the sanatory station recently occupied by the East 
India Company, in which it is stated, p. 27. that the pine-apple plant 
flourishes in great abundance in the adjacent valleys, 4,200 feet above 
the level of the sea, and that the leaves are gathered by the natives 
for the purpose of obtaining from them, by a very simple process, a 
Strong fibre, which they employ as the material of the net pouches or 
bags in common use among them. 

From these indications it would perhaps be worth while for the 
Court of Directors to have a quantity of the fibre imported, sufficient 
for a fair comparative trial with hemp and flax. 

jV. Sample of the wood of the Nipal Privet, Ligustruro Nipalense, 
frmn Mr. Hodobon. 

A specimen of this wood was found among those sent to, England 
by Dr. Wallich, cm^ ^ which a catalogue is published in the 48th 
vol of the Society’s Transactions. It appearing to Mr. Aixm, the 
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Secretary, when drawing up the catidogue*, that the apecknen referred 
to promieed to he usefol to engravers on wood, it was accordingly 
put into the hands of Mr. Branston, who reported very favorably 
respecting it. That specimen was a piece of a bough or trunk a few 
inches in diameter, and had been takdh sufficiently high above the 
root to be of a perfectly uniform texture. The present sample, from 
its broad irregular rings, appears to have been cut as near as possible 
to the root, in order to get it of the greatest size ; but, in so doing, 
the uniformity of texture absolutely necessary to fit it for use by the 
engraver has been wholly overlooked, and the result is a sample 
perfectly worthless for the object for which it is intended. 

By order: 

(Signed) Arthur Aikin, Secy. 


IX.— Proceeding^ of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening, the 6th July, 1836. 

The Rev. Dr. Mill, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Captain R. Lloyjd, I. N., Dr. D. Stewart, an‘d Dr. MoCueluani}, pro¬ 
posed at the last meeting, were ballotted for, and elected members of the 
Society. 

Mr. Wm. Speir was proposed by Mr. J. Prinsep, seconded by Dr. Mill. 

Sergeant Da we, of the Delhi Canal Establishment, proposed as an asso¬ 
ciate member by Mr. J. Prinsep, seconded by Dr. Pearson. 

Read a letter from Wm. Mackenzie, Esq., stating that, in consequence 
of the pressure of business, and other indispensable engagements, he was 
obliged to retire from the Society. 

Read a letter from Charles Konig, Foreign Secretary to the Royal 
Society, acknowledging the receipt of the Journal, and Index As. Res. 

The following circular, enclosed in the above, was read and directed to 
be printed for general information:— 

Royal Society of London, Somerset Home, Nov. 19, 

Sir, 

I am directed by His Iloyal Highness the President and Council, to acquaint 
you, for the information of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, that His Majesty the 
King hss been pleased to grant two Gold Medals, of the valae of Fifty Guineas 
each, to be awarded by the Royal Society on the day of their Anniversary 
Meeting in each succeeding year, for the most important discoveries in any one 
principal branch of Physical and Mathematical knowledge. 

His Majesty having graciously expressed a wish that scientific men of all 
nations should be invited to afford the aid of their taienta and reaearohes, 1 am 
accordingly directed by the Council to announce to you, Sir,, that the Royal 
Medals for 1838 will be awarded in that year, the one to the author of the most 
important unpublished paper in Chemistry which may have been communioated 
to the Royal Society for insertion in their Transactions, after the present date 
and prior to the month of June in toe year 1838 ;-~-the other, to the author of 

* See Journal As, Soc. II. 182. ' 
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thft moat important nnpabllabed paper in Phyaiea, which may have been com- 
mnnicated to the Royal Society lor inaertion in thelt Transactions, after the 
present date and prior to the month of June in the year 1836. 

I hare the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your very obedient humble servant, 

Chas. Komo, For. Sec. R. 

To Jasibs Pbiksep, Esq. 

Secretary of the Aeialie Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Read a letter from H. T. Frinbep, Esq. Secretary to the Government 
of India, General Department, intimating that the Right Honorable the 
Governor of Bengal had been pleased to empower the Curators of the 
Public Library to make over to the Society the Oriental books printed in 
Europe, on the same conditions, with the manuscripts and works already 
transferred from the College of Port William. The Secretary stated that 
he had in consequence received charge of three hundred volumes—some 
few being, however, duplicates of works already in the library. 

A letter from the Civil Auditor, desiring to be furnished with an abstract 
of the establishment entertained for th^care of the Government Oriental 
Works. Understanding the 78 rupees monthly to be a consolidated allow, 
ance, in which case no detail of its expenditure need be furnished, Resolv. 
ed to make a reference on the subject to Government. 

Library. 

Read a letter from H. T. Prinskp, Esq. Secretary to the Government 
of India, forwarding on behalf of the Honorable the Court of Directors 
for presentation to the Society, a copy of the Catalogue of Stars in the 
Southern Hemisphere, by Lieut. Johnson, 11. C. Ast. at St. Helena. 

Read a Persian note from Manu Lal, presenting a copy of a cumpila. 
tion from standard Persian and Hindustani Poets, published by himself 
under the name of Guldeateh { Niahdt, —7'he Nosegay of Pleasure. 

Read a letter from Kumar Radi^acanth Deb Behadur, forwarding 
for presentation to the Society a copy of his great publication, entitled 
Sabda Calpa Drama, an Encyclopedical Lexicon in Sanscrit, vols. 1, % 
and 3. The subsequent or the remaining vols. will be forwarded when 
published. Also translation of an extract from a Horticultural work in 
Persian, printed by the Roy. As. Soc. of London. 

A volume of selected papers of a literary nature published in the 
Government Gazette while Mr. WhiSOn was Editor, was presented by 
Mr. farm Primep. 

Meteorological Registers for April and May 1636, were presented by the 
Surveyor QeneraL 

Museum. 

. Read a letter from Prof. Goodeve, Secretary to the Medical and Phy. 
sical Society, requesting the Society's acceptance of a pair of glazed 
akftirahe^ th^ contente having been transferred to the Medical College. 
Two large ohattaJbataTfom Awdm« were presented by Dr. W. B, Danis. 
Various rude specimens of domestic implements from New Zealand, iaf 
Mr. H, T. Prins^. 
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Literary a»d JntiguiHee. 

Read a latter from R. D. ManoiiES, Esq. Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal, Jiididal Department, transmitting on behalf of the Right Ho. 
nourable the Governor of Bengal, a Census of the population of the town 
of Gyah and its suburbs, framed under the superintendence of Mr. Ha. 
THORN, the Magistrate of Behar. 

A note on the origin of the Armenian era and the reformation of the 
Haiciin Kalendar, by ilfr. Johannes Avdafl. 

Read a letter from L. Wilkinson, Esq. Agent at Bhopal, forwarding the 
copy of an inscription on a copper .plate lately found at Pipliansgar in 
the Shujal Perganah, by a krisan, or husbandman, in ploughing; with an 
English translation. 

Road a paper by Major Lloyd, on the sacred silken vests of the Tibe. 
tan priests, alluded to in Turner’s Embassy. They are adorned with 
images, and have a lettered border of sacred texts woven into the scarf: 
one of these had been submitted to Mr. Cboma db Kobos, and by him 

translated. « 

[This note will be printed in our next.] 

Mr. Hodoson forwarded an amended list of the Sanscrit Bauddha works 
procurable in Nepal. Such as have been sent Home to Faria or London, 
were noted by an asterisk. 

Physical. 

A note on the progress of the boring in Fort William was read by 
Capt. Taylor, Town Major. [Vide infra.] 

A memorandum of a well sank in the Chandpur bunds, near the foot of 
the Sewalik range, was likewise communicated by Lieutenant Baker, 
Engineers. 

A descriptive catalogue of part of the Society’s collection of Silhet 
shells, was received from Mr. W. H. Benson, M. A. S. 

[Printed in the present number.} 

A letter from Lieutenant Geo. Folutambs, giving further detail of the 
fossil discoveries at Perim, and announcing the despatch of specimens for 
the Society's museum. 

[As this letter arrived while the Baron Huobl's note was in the press, the 
interesting particulars it contained were appended to that paper; see last No. 
p. 290.] 

Mr. B. H. HodosOn transmitted 27 further specimens of his lUustra. 
tions of Nipdlese Zoology; also papers, 

On three new genera of thrash. 

On three new species of woodpecker. 

Dr. W. Cantor submitted his sketch of an undescribed hooded ser. 
pent with fangs and maxiliar teeth, accompanied with coloured drawings 
on a large scale. 

Dr. N. Waluoh presented two papers on new genera of plants, by Dr. 
Griffiths, to which the author has given the names of Budtlandis and 
Sedgwlckia. 

rrhese will be inserted in our next.} 
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of the Aaiatie Secieiy. 


tJtIN*, 


Preeentatimi fo Me Muaeumef Natural Hieior]/, 

Specimens of the grest-eared ow], (Buho Maerooephafa ;) Fiammeous 
Fiy.catcher, (Must^mpa Flammea;) Gurial King.fisher, (Hakyan Gu- 
rial; ) b]aok.headed Oriole, ( OriWue Melanocephalus ;) Bengal wood¬ 
pecker, (Pkue Bei^afeneie;^—Woodpecker, ^Pictts Jlfacei skulls of 
Hombill, (Buceros Homrais ) and Pelican, (Pdecanus Onoertdalm,) and 
skin of the Amethystine Python ; presented by W. B. Davis, Esq, 
Specimens of Silky-throat Bdyd, (^iiap iSmceo-^'u/a;^ Nepal Buoia, 
( Bueia N^lensia; ) black-headed Sibia, ( Sibia Nigrieeps ; JPlcaoid Sibia, 
(Sibia Picaotdes; ) and blue-winged Chloropis, ( Ch/oropsis Cyanopkrue ;) 
presented by B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

The above are specimens of new genera, instituted by Mr. Hodobon ; 
papers on which be has favored the Society with ; and the specimens will 
be figured in his great work on the Fauna of Nepal. 

Specimens of white eye-browed Jucana,^Parra Supereilma,) and Girra 
Teal, ( Arm Girra, J presented by W. C. Smith, Esq. 

The internal ear of the Whale, presented by H. T. Prinsep, Esq. 
Specimens were exhibited of Birds from Aimorah, mounted in the 
Musenm ; and an articulated skeleton of the Adjutant, also prepared there, 
bn the conclusion of the ordinary business of the meeting, 

A letter was read from the Most Rev. the Bishop of Cochin China, 
(who was present at the meeting) resubmitting a proposition for the pub¬ 
lication of his Anamitan Dictionary, and stating that in an interview 
with the Governor General, he had been empowered by his Lordship to 
renew his application to Govt, through the Secretary of the Society. 

The favorable recommendation embodied in the report of the Committee 
of Papers last yejff^vas pualified on ' —“^^5 »*••-» *«uch as the 

sD«c^ . ^™®^^«“«««'"««tedtheCWnesecharacter,which 

SP^eemed essential to its perfection as a literary work. This was now 

y®' its correct 

i^rtion; he would also engage, should it be determined to publish in li 
thography, to write, or superintend and correct, the whole of the work on 
tr^sfer paper, for the consideration of 4,000 rupees. The paper and 
prmtiDgmight costabout 1,800 more. On these new grounds it was agreed 
that there would be no disrespect in submitting a second applicaS 

Government in favor of the proposiUon, which the Secretary was requested 
to prepare. ^ “ 


meenthe Progress qf the Boring in Fort miiqm. By Captain Tar. 

IjOa^ Af, A* S« 

oftL^S!5ta'foS^*fw^‘^ accompanyingsectiou* and specimens 
found in the recent operations carried on in Fort William 
%the4wcovery of a spring of pure water, it may be mroeTted tW? 
should give some account of the proaress and stai/flf• ““i' * 
1 tb«&e IK* to oftr tt. f.llo,S?Sr“tol ' ‘‘f^rnnk; 
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A detail of the earlf part of these operations, which tsommenced in 
October last, would comprise little besides a narrative of difficulties barren 
of facts scientifically interesting. It will be sufficient briefly to state, that 
in the first attempt a depth of 136 feet only was attained by boring; when 
the same quicksand which in every case seems to have baffled General 
Gaubtik’b efforts to proceed, put an end to this also.—The tubes, without 
support in the loose sand, separated in severtU places, and fell out of the 
perpendicular ; all attempts to rejoin or recover them failed. 

As the same strata, and consequently in so much as that is concerned, 
the same difficulties might be expected to occur in boring in any part of 
the alluvial formation of the delta of the Ganges, it was not supposed 
that any material advantage would be-gained by changing the site of 
operations; it was resolved to proceed with a second attempt in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of that where we had just failed. 

On the 28th of April another shaft was commenced; experience hud 
suggested several improvements in the arrangement of the machinery, and 
taught us to use the tools witli better effect. The improved skill of the 
workmen was made manifest by the fact, that the depth of 126 feet, 
which in the first attempt occupied forty-seven working days to attain, 
was now reached in eighteen with ease and facility. 

So far the strata passed through, corresponded precisely, in their order 
at least, with all that had occurred on former occ|^ions. The same quick¬ 
sand which caused the abandonment of the first attempt was reached at 
120 feet; and at this point our difficulties cqmm<enced. To obviate the 
disaster which had rendered our labour abortive in the first instance, 
the tubes were secured against dislocation in the loose sand by screws at 
their joints ; and to this precaution must be attributed the success of 
the work so far. 'J'he sand alluded to is of so loose, I may say, semifluid 
a character, that on the removal of a portion of the water which stands 
in the tube to 15 feet from the surface, it immediately rose 17 feet; and 
although at this time the work was prosecuted night and day without 
any intermission, the sand rose faster in the. tubes than it could be remov. 
ed; so that at the end of eleven days and nights of incessant, toil it had 
risen from 124 to 103 feet. 

Hence it became evident that the only mode of overcoming the oh. 
Stacies presented by the sand was to force the tubing down, until coming 
in contact with some firm stratum, the sand should be excluded. By unre¬ 
laxing perseverance and much labour, frequently gaining but a few inches 
in the day, the tubes at last attained a depth of 157 feet. The sand was 
gained upon ; at 152 feet it was observed to become darker in color and 
coarser in grain, containing a quantity of what appeared to be small pieces 
of iron ore*. At 159 feet a stiff clay with yellow veins occurred, resem. 
bling in appearance a thin stratum passed at 137 feet. The borer, which 
during the prevalence of the sand was always behind the tubing, some, 
times several feet, now penetrated in advance of it, and in less than 24 
hours reached the depth of 175 feet. 

The clay at 163 feet changed, for a short space, remarkably in color and 
substance; becoming dark, friable, and appni’ently containing much vege. 
table and possibly some ferruginous matter. At 170 feet it became sandy, 
and gradually passed into a very coarse sharp sand mixed with small frag, 
ments of quarts and felspar, which was brought up from 175 feet. 

This gravel or shingle at present impedes further pr^etrai, until ire 
shidl have made some auger capable of penetrating and lining the stones. 


^ Red waterworm uodules of hydrated oxide, like the laterite of South la- 
dis.—E d. 
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_ Translation of a Tdmba PiUra, whick was found in a field of the 

village of PipMnagar in the Shujdlpur Pargand, by a Krisdn engaged 
in ploughing, and presented to Mr, L. Wilkinson, the Political 
Agent at Bhopdl, by the Jagirddr. • 

[In B letter to the Editor of the Joarnal of the Asiatic Society.] 

It is incumbent upon the friend of research to contribute every 
piece of information, however trifling, thrown in his way by accident 
or opportunity, by which the future researches of our successors in 
regard to the history and chronology of this country may be, in any 
degree, promoted. With this view 1 have thought it proper to for- 
ward to you the copy of an inscription on a copper plate lately found 
at Piplianagar, in this neighbourhood. For the benefit of the purely 
English reader, I have ad^ed a translation, which, if found correct, 

you can also insert. 

On referring to the Chronological Table of the rfijas of M41w6, 
given in the number of your Journal for December 1835, I find that 
this plate confirms the Ujjain Inscription in regard ,to the order of 

succession of four princes. ^ 

Three other copper-plates have since been found at the same vil- 
lage. I have not yet had time to translate, or indeed to decipher them. 

L. Wilkinson. 

[This inscription does more than Mr. Wilkinson allows, for it 
adds four important names to the Ujjain list, below that of Jatavab- 
MA, (see CAro«. Tab. 105.) and having a date A. D. 1210 to Abjun 
the last of the list, it exactly fills the blank between the former prince 
(1143), and Bibsal in 1220. We have no space for comments, 
but we offer our best thanks to Mr. Wilkinson for his valuable 

contribution.—E d,] 
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Text of a Ct^pper plate grant 
Trctucript of the text in Modem Ndgari. 
mi W* R 

fill-siiPl^* I \ R 

^:^irniw i 

^Tin^f**^*5 ^t4T R ^ R 

^ T^^«rW«rTf^f^ TBfjiTT I 

UXiNrlf^^fsT** ^ R ^ R 

^^ifiT ^ ^ ■^TU m jf^dsXt I 

R 8. R 
R i fl 

r«l ^ IdJ I I 

TOr^T^rfwTg^: i * 
wzcf: msmmmii r ^ r 
‘TOfirErs I 

Tft^rrsnjg^ ii^twart u e_ r 

•srt^Twn?r ** \ 

^^ ^IT^TTt f^ li^if^^lTKfTTR \o R 

U jur.'ar** ^4 t‘»J;H R \\ B 

wicqfTOrnnT i 

ipJ^Tw^ f^wm H R 

fWwi 

^t y 3ft w ^^if€«H5 r r 

^ ^g ^r ^fe r ^fro’frfhrw r \9 r 
mmi ««rwf!T TRTmnn^: i 

“ujiiiL' ^lOTfRT R R 

^TifT vnft wffi I \if I 


[JUIT, 
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found in the Shujdlpur pargand. 


r^kiiikiiTT^r to H 

ntsm I 

WCTTOC4 u H 

^ to i 


B \«L II 

^r?tw fd m mc m firfkf%f% Ttm 

US| Wl^®TTO\ irfMwftrtlf fw ■ST’STTO^^ 
^niTO0^j fff^jftcf ii^q ^HTOTfVq? 

TfT^ qfT^OT 

=5^RTOqwfi=TtqrcT%f3ir wm wracf 
^TSiwrrTO ^r i 



TOOT w** 


XOTT^T TO^l' 


TOPT I 


Ml N^«T“*I U S ^1 ^ W( 

^iTOTOOTwifro qTOTTOrsTPr «i ir<i«i' 

iPTPrpr xTf^7OTJT?^pTPr xf^si^fiaf 


TOfTTOifro^^ ?n^wpr TO^rftpnJTOTl'^jNrar 
^■ 5 : ^(^TOPW^w^Ts ^Hkpr 

^TTOS gTT d l fqiOT ?iT TO TOT- 

4lS^fii!lOl*ITOr<a mTOTO wm HTTOOT^^^ "sr^W TO- 
m cTfTOTfTOffqrrorTO^^^ ^ftropr WTOnrroffTOHT- 
ftqr TO wi^pwfw ^rSwrmf^TO ^iwr 

WTi^iTTO^^I^Kfqr »ITf%VTl^ftl^^7qTO‘TOT 
^TTOTOT^jhrsii nOTftror 1 v 

q y fi44<it rT ^ OTTfifi 1 TOOTt^: i W TOI TOT ^jt^T 

qa^ TOITOT TOT B 

TOTOt^ ^ TO?T TOTTOt I f^WPlt W^WT 

frofiT! TO ipsrt^ Tf^T qfTOiEfi^i^’iTO fro TOfro 
?wTOiTtf?Rhr I 

TOPTfro^l^TTO ^ "^^T ^ mTOH^^ froiTO* I 

TOTSf^ \TO'® qrtq' ii TO ^ ^t Kf^rrrfTO iriPifTO 

^WroiwhRTO q^gi ^ ’q i T toto b 
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ddO TfttmloHon of a C(>pp€r plait p'tmi [Juir, 

Ttantiation. 

To Virtue, the most worthy object of desire to man, hail! 

1. May the best of Brihmans, who gives happiness to the whole 
universe by accepting a small portion of the earth as an emblem of 
the whole, give happiness to yon. 

[Or, may Shbsha, who gives happiness to the whole world, uphold- 
ing (by contact with) that portion (resting on his head), ^ve happi« 
ness to you. Or, may the moon, who gives happiness to the whole 
world, and who receives (in an eclipse) the shadow of the earth, give 
happiness to you.] 

2. May that Pabashur/ma, who gave to the Brahmans the whole 
earth, after it had become red as the setting sun, being drenched in 
the blood of the race of Cshatriyas prostrated in terrible conflicts, 
ever be praised. 

3. May that Bam a, who victorioifti in battle, quenched in the flood 
of tears, caused Manoodari to shed the Are that burnt in the breast 
of the virtuous Si'ta, when tom from her consort, give sfdvation 
to you. 

4. May Yudhishthiea, whose feet the valiant Bhi'ma kissed in 
humility, and whom Chandra, the founder of his race, formed wholly 
in his own likeness, live for ever. 

5. The illustrious Bija Bhoja Dbva, formerly reigned: he was 
the chief of the Paramfir princes, and in glory equal to the conqueror 
of Kansa. He traversed the earth in victory even to its ocean limits. 

6. On the appearance of this glorious king, the fame of all hos¬ 
tile princes in all regions of the earth faded into obscurity, as white 
water-lilies in a ruffled lake bowing their heads submissively, lose 
their brightness before the world-pervading glories of the rising fuU 
moon. 

7. To Bija Bhoja succeeded Udataditta, whose constant de¬ 
light was in the pursuit of pleasure : he was singularly endowed with 
the virtues of a hero; and stripped his enemies of their glory and fame. 

8. How many proud princes with their terrible armies did not this 
Bija overthrow in ever-memorable battles, which resembled the war 
of elements in the universal dduge by the rapid discharge of his irre¬ 
sistible and fast-flying arrows; or he was like the whirlwind, which 
rising up at the universal deluge by its irresistible force, overtiirows 
whole ranges of terrific and inaccessible mountains. 

9. After hhn succeeded Bija Naravarma, who smote his enemies 
to death. He was wise and steadfast in siq>p(»t of religiim and virtue: 
a very paragon of excellence, and a perfect modd to the princes of 
the earth. 
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10. He restored to religion, who stood infirmly on one foot in 
this iron age of guilt, its four>fold support, by making daily grants of 
land to Brahmans. 

11. Yabhovarma, the chief ornament of the Cshatriya tribe, 
succeeded to him: and to him succeeded Ajatavarma, distinguished 
by his wealth and victories. 

12. His son Vinohatavarma, glorious in his life, next followed. 
He was distinguished for his heroism, and by his personal prowess, 
and directed his ambition to the redaction of the country of Guzerdt. 

13. The sword of this warrior assumed a threefold edge, when up¬ 
raised to yUM protection to the three worlds. 

14. His son Amushtayana, equal to Indra in glory, next ruled 
the people. Subhatavarma, whose aim was directed towards con¬ 
firming the people in the practice of virtue, succeeded to him. 

15. The angered prowess of this conqueror, like the fiery rays of 
the sun, which exercised its thundering rage on the city of Patan in 
(or cities of) GuzerdU is witnessed to the pr^ent day in the forest- 
conflagrations that still prevail in the country. 

16. On the ascent of this prince to heaven, his son, Arjuna 
B dja, succeeded, who still holds on his arms the circle of this earth, 
as a bracelet encircles the wrists. 

1 7. This prince, when still a child, put Java Sin ha Raja to flight 
even in child’s play; the eight Dikpdls (or rulers of the eight comers 
of the world) smiled at his success. Thus his fame reached the ends 
of the world. 

18. He is a very treasure of poetry and melody. Sabaswati', 
delighted by the accomplishments of this prince, gave him her own 
lyre and her sacred, volumes. 

19. To whom but to him, who is equally renowned for the three¬ 
fold virtues, learning, valour, and generosity, can we attribute the 
enlightenment of the three worlds ? 

To this Rdja belongs all prosperity. By these presents he informs the 
officers of Government, all Brahmans and others, the patH and rayats 
of the village of Piriwiri in the Shakapur pargand, that in the fort 
of Mandu, this day 10th Phfilgun Shakla of the Samvat year 1267, 
he has given away this village in free gift, in commemoration of hie 
accession, after Che prescribed ablutions and due worship of Sambhu, 
and with due regard to the fleeting vanities of thi^world. 

20th verse. As the clouds are drifted along by the wind, so enjoy¬ 
ment from the senses lasts but for an instant: the life of man is like 
the dew-dr^ depending from the tip of a blade of grass ; and 
virtue is the only friend that wiU avail in the world to come. 



3d2 Translation of a Copper gramt. 

Thus reflecting upon the vanities of this vrorld, he resolved to 
seek the (sure though) invisible rewards of a future state. He there¬ 
fore gave this village to the Brahman Govjnda, his purohit, the son 
of Jaitrar Sink, the son of Somaobva. the son of Delana Avasa- 
viKA, of the Tribe (Prawar) of Kashyapa, Vatsaiia andNAionauvA, 
of the family (Gofra) of Kashyapa, and a follower of the Madhyan- 
dina (or Wajasaneya) shakha or branch of the vkdas. He gave the 
whole village to its utmost limits, and all its groves of trees, with 
the full usufruct of its rents and revenues and rights, and of all the 
moveable property therein, including all right to trove property found 
therein, that he and his father and mother may increase in good 
works and in reputation. This gift is to last so long as the moon, 
and sun, and the earth shall endure, being duly made with consecrated 
water on a befitting record and with all reverence. Let the pat^l 
and all the inhabitants of this village*^ bearing the royal generosity 
in mind, obey his orders, and make over to him the full usufruct of 
all the rights and dues heretofore paid to Government, excepting 
only such endowments and grants as have been made to temples 
and Brahmans. And let my descendants, and all who may succeed 
mCf though not of my blood, well understanding that they will there¬ 
by be entitled to a participation in the fruits, preserve and maintain 
this grant in its integrity. 

It has been written,— 

** Baoar aud many other princes have enjoyed the earth in succes¬ 
sion. But every prince who maintains in full force any grant of a 
predecessor, acquires the same religious merit and title to future 
reward as the original donor.” 

And again it has been said,— * 

** The Raja, who resumes grants of land made as a religious oflfer- 
ing eitlier by himself or by former Rajas, shall become a vile worm 
to roll in filthy ordure: and shall drag his ancestors down into the 
same pollution. Reflecting that power and wealth and even life 
its^, are as unstable as the drop that floats on the leaf of the lotus, 
let every man refrain from detracting from the good name and from 
perverting the religious merits of another.” 

Written on Thursday. 10th Ph0gan, Shudba of the Samvat year 
1267, by the Rfij-Giiru Madana, and with the concurrence of the 
most learned Pandie Bilhana, 
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II .—Note on the white satin embroidered Scarfs of the Tibetan Priests. 
By Major T. H. A. Lloyd, With a translation of the motto on the 
margin of one presented to the A.suitic Society, By Alex. Csoma 
Korosi. 

Having received lately, •with a letter from Butan, one of the silk 
scarfs mentioned by Turner as in use in that country and Tibet, 
which, though rather dirty, is of a superior manufacture and more 
highly ornamented with figures of deities than those I have heretofore 
met with, I tliink it may be presented as a specimen to the Society! 
I can fully confirm Turner’s account of its general use in all inter¬ 
course, and am sorry I have not had any opportunity of ascertaining 
the origin of the custom, which is, I believe, peculiar to Tibet, Butan, 
and Sikhim. I applied to Mr. Csoma KoRdsi for an explanation 
of the sentences woven in at tlte ends of the scarf, and that gentleman 
has kindly transcribed and translated them. 1 enclose his notes on 
the subject, and to s ive you the trouble of a reference, I shall copy 
what Turner says on this subject; to whose account I can only add 
that these scarfs are almost indispensable in all religious offerings, as 
well as on the occasions he mentions. 

Titalya, 315^ May, 1636. T. H. A. Lloyd. 


Extract from Turner’s Embassy, 4to. Edition, 1800. 

Page 67. “ We each advanced, presenting, one afte;^the other, a 

white silk scarf, or long narrow piece of pelong, fringed at both ends, 
as is the custom in these countries, to the Bija. who, keeping his seat 
all the time, took them in his hand, and passed them to his zempi. 

Page 71. We delivered to the zempi, hr master of the ceremonies, 
a silk scarf for each of us, which being thrown across our shoulders, 
he dismissed us. 

Page 72. An inferior, on approaching a superior, presents the 
white silk scarf; and, when dismissed,ahas one thrown over his neck, 
with the ends hanging down in fi'ont. Equals exchange scarfs on 
meeting, beading towards each other, with an inclination of the body. 
No intercourse whatever takes place without the intervention of a 
scarf; it always accompanies every letter, being enclosed in the same 
packet, however distant the place to -which it is dispatched. Two 
colours are in use for this manufacture, which is of China, white and 
red; the latter is rather confined to the lower orders : the white is 
respectful in proportion to its purity and fineness ; there are various 
degrees in both. I am yet ignorant of the origin of this custom, but 
shall endeavour, at some future time, to obtain an explanation of it. 
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Note on the origin of the Armenian Era. [July, 

P. S.—-I may also mention that the kow-tow or nine prostrations, 
as knocking the head nine times on the ground, is in these countries 
always performed by inferiors approaching their superiors." 


TransltUion of a Tibetan sloka, found on a white piece of China 
ecarf, called : ft.krashis kha ft,tags, or “ scarf of 

benediction.*' 








The same in Roman Character. 

Nyin>mo ftde>legs mts’han ftde’>legs, Nyin>mahi gung yang ftde- 
legs-shing, 

Nyin mts’han rtag-tu ftrda-leg8>palu, dkon-chog ysum-gyi ftkra' 
shis shog. 

Translation, » 

** Blessed the day; blessed the night; the mid-day also being blessed: 
may day and night, always return (bring) the special favour of the 
three most precious (holy) ones." 

(Or thus; the favour of the eminent three holy ones) the 
being rendered, in Latin, insignis, eminenSf &c. 


NoTB.—Oa the doth the is not snfficiently distinct; I took it first 

for as in the two former lines; bat now I correct it as it probably 

stands on the cloth. 

30<ft May. * A. Csoma Korosi. 
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IIL—-Note on the origin of the Armenian Era, and the reformation of 
the Haican Kalendar. By Johanxbs Avdabl,- M, A. S. 

While the Abyssinians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Persians, Bactrians. 
and other primitive nations of Asia, have each had their respective 
epochs, the people of Armenia, where the descendants of the second 
grand progenitor of mankind began to increase and multiply, are not 
without a national era of their own. It is not my intention to enter 
here into a description of the various eras that have from ancient 
times obtained among the people of the East, as they have been 
successfully treated of in the chronological works of learned authors. 

1 shall only confine my observations to the origin of the Armenian 
era. and the reformation of the Haican or Armenian kalendar. 
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It appears from our historical records that the Armenian era origi¬ 
nated in A. M. 3252, immediately after the coronation of the Anne- 
nian king Paroyk. Arbacks, prince of the Medes, it must be 
remembered, having availed himself of tl)e assistance of Paroyr, and 
of Belesis Nauonassar, a prince of Babylon, succeeded in subvert¬ 
ing the Assyrian kingdom, and proclaiming himself king of Assyria. 
Ensigns of royalty were conferred by the conqueror on both of his 
powerful allies, each of whom returned from the field of battle to his 
respective country. This memorable conquest of Assyria was signa¬ 
lised by the commencement of the era of Nabonassar in Babylon, 
and by the origin of the Haican era in Armenia, which dates 743 
years before Christ. 

The Armenian era was from the commencement regulated acc^jrd- 
ing to .solar years, like the eras of the Babylonians, Medes, Persians, 
and Egyptians. The ancients wqfc of opinion that the solar year con¬ 
sisted of 365 days, without paying any regard to the addition of the 
■ix hours, which formed the concluding part o^ each year. Conse¬ 
quently, the Armenian era, like that of Yezdeoird the third of Persia, 
anticipated the Julian year by one day in every four years. They 
divided the year into twelve months, giving to each 30 days, and 
added five days at the end, called Aveliaz, which sigpii- 

fies addett, and is equivalent to the Greek word pagomen (vayoftey.) 
Thus the Armenian calendar year was made to comprise 365 days, 
leaving out the six hours. And according to this mode of computa¬ 
tion all the Armenian years are common, but not interc^ary. The 
following are the names and days of the Armenian months. 


Armenian month*. Day* of the mtht. Total af the days. 


uiuuipn. 

INavabard, 

au 

30 


OI 1 y « • a • 

30 

60 


Sahtrii, ,. 

30 

90 

Sf4- ... 

Trey,.... 

30 

120 


Kaghoz, . 

30 

150 

••• 

Arnz, .. 

30 

180 


Mehekan, 

30 

2)0 


Areg, 

3.) 

240 


Ahekan, . 

30 

270 


Marery, . 

30 

.300 


Margaz, . 

30 

330 

• • 

Hirotiz, 

30 

360 


Aveliaz,.. 

5 

365 


Here in the order of the 
,Srincnianinoiithti are to be seen 
t|ipt only the number of days 
thereof, commencing from Na- 
vasard, which is the first month 
of the year according to the 
Vrinenian era, but also the 
total of the days of the year up 
to Aveliaz or Pagomen, which 
iinvariably consists of 5 days, 
jeven ia leap years. 


According to the above mode of computation, the month of Nava- 
sard will commence on the 24th of Augpist in the year 1836, and 
after a lapse of four years it will begin on the 23rd of August 1840. 
3 D 
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In this manner it will anticipate the Julian year by one day in every 
four years, and after a period of 120 years the difference between 
the Armenian and Julian epochs will be 30 days. The lapse of 
1460 years will increase this difference to a whole year, and the 
beginning of Navasard will again fall on the 24th of August, the day 
on which it will have commenced4n the year 1836. 

It is stated in ancient Armenian chronological works, that the 
Armenian era was recommenced on the 11th of July, A. D. 552, on 
which day fell the first of Navasard. But the want of an intercalary 
day in the Armenian year creates a deviation of the beginning of the 
month of Navasard from the day of the Roman month, on which it 
originally commenced. We know on the authority of Armenian 
authors, that the month of Areg in the early part of the fifth century 
corresponded with the month of March. Nibbses the Graceful con¬ 
cludes his letter to the Greek Emperor Emmanuel thus: “ Written 
in the Armenian era 619, in the Armenian month of Areg, and in the 
Roman month of October " And in an old manuscript copy of the 
Armenian Ritual is stated thus: “Written in the Armenian era 670, 
in the month of Mehekan, which corresponds with the month of 
August.” 

In the year of Christ 551 the Armenian Kalendar was reformed by 
the Armenian Pontiff, Moses the Second, a native of the village of 
Eliward, in the province of Aragazotn, and eminently distinguished 
for his extraordinary talents and profound erudition. On his eleva¬ 
tion to the pontifical throne, he devoted his attention to the reforma¬ 
tion of the Armenian Kalendar. A council was accordingly convened 
by him in Duin, consisting of learned Bishops and scientific indivi- 
duals, by whose co-opera|^on he succeeded in remodelling the Arme¬ 
nian Kalendar, as much as the circumstances of the times permitted, 
by newly commencing the cycle. Thenceforward the Armenian nation 
adopted the reformed Kalendar, and generally began to reckon their 
years in accordance with the rule laid down therein. In order to 
know the Armenian era, deduct from the Christian era 551 years, and 
the remainder, whatever it may be, will be the Armenian era required. 
For instance, if 551 yjears be deducted from 1836, the remainder will 
be 1285, which is the present Armenian year. 

It is usual with the people of Armenia to reckon the hours of the 
day from sunset to sunset, in imitation of the custom prevalent in 
ancient times amongst the Italians. The day, consisting of 24 hours, 
is celled in Armenian which entirely corresponds in sound 

with the English word hour / In the Armenian language the hours 
of the day and night have respectively distinct names, which I shall 
state below. 
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Names of the hours of the Day, Names of the hours of the Niyh 


1- 

Aig, 

X . ^UH.Wpuitfl 

Khavarak, 


Zaig, 

2* 

Aghjamughj, 


Zairiizial, 

3 « 

Mithazail, 


Charagaithail, 

4* oat t 

Shaghavot, 

5. 

Sbnravighnil, 

^ ||rUl/iWLOIfl: 

Kamavot, 

()• t 

Erkrates, 


Bavakan, 


Shanthakogh, 

7* ju9[3’ui^lrutu 

Khothapail, 

8* 

Ilirakatli, 

8 * 

Gizak, 

9* p 

Ildr Phailail, 

9» l^«n»u»2riri/" 5 

Lusachiem, 

10. (3>u»pnf91rii<^ 

Thaghathail, 

10* n«»t 

Aravot, 

11 • U^n.<i>ir£auit 

Araghot, 

11 • 

Lusapail, 

12* 

Arphogh. 

X2* t 

Phailazu. 


It is recorded in the ancient annals of Armenia, that Arubna.c, the 
son of Haic, had twelve brothers, who were respectively called by 
the names of the twelve Armciiiaa months. He had also twenty-four 
sisters, who received the respective names of the twenty-four hours 
of the day. 

The Armenians of British India as well as of other parts of the 
globe, have adopted the use of the old Julian style and months in 
mercantile transactions, and in their correspondence w'ith Europeans. 


IV.— Conjectures on. the march of Alexander. By M. Co out, ancien 
^leve de I'ecole militaire de St. Cyr. 

[Communicated by Captain C. M. Wade*,J 
According to Plutarch, the first country through which Albxandkr 
passed on leaving Hyreauia, was Parthia. J shall therefore set out 
from this province, which is supposed to He the modern Khorasdn ; 
and what confirms us in this supposition is, that to the south of 
Parthia was situated Tabiana, now Thahas, which town is to be found 
in this direction between two deserts- Another incontestable proof 
is, that the province of Margiana, which was contiguous to Parthia, is 
to be found situated in the country of Meimanc, watered by the 
modern Murg-db, called Margus hy the ancients. 

Barbie' no Bocagb fixes the capital of the Parthian empire at 
Nicephorium, or Nishapur. But I must here notice that the town of 
Tdn may very probably be Parthonisa, of which he makes mention ; 
and if this be the case, the tombs which are here to be found are those 
of the kings of Parthia. 

* We are iodebted, to tbe kindness of a lady friend for tbe translation of 
M. Court’s valuable Memoir.—Eo. 

.3 n 9 
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It was in this province that the traitor Bbssus seizei the person 
of Darius, whom he subsequently assassinated. History does not 
record the spot where the assassination took place. From the statement 
of J*LUTARCH, it appears Alexamukr sojourned for some time in 
Parthia. After he left this province his inarch becamc^exceedingly irre¬ 
gular and confused, and we find no historical elucidation of it. Some 
historians say that he returned to Ilyrcania; Plutarch is amongst 
those who give us this statement; others, however, relate that he 
marched into Bactriana. Hknnbi,, the geographer, is of opinion, that 
on leaving the western provinces of the Caspian Sea he passed 
through Aria and Zarangeei to make the conquest of Arachosia, and 
that from thence he proceeded to direct his attack upon the Buctrians. 
I am led to be of this opinion ; and what most strongly induces me to 
adopt it, is the death of Philotas, which was very much anterior to 
the murder of Clitus ; and it is well known that the former perished 
in Zarang'iiei. and the latter in Sogdiana. Aluxandbh on leaving 
Parthia passed through Aria, which is watered by the modern Arius, 
anciently called the Heriroud, and which passed by Herat, He here 
built a town, which I imagine must be that called Obeh, situated ten 
farsangs to the east of Herat: however, this latter town was built by 
AusiXANDiiR, according to the reports of its inhabitants; but some 
geograpliers refute their statement by giving as their opinion, that 
Herat is not the Aria of the ancients. Barbik' nu Bocaob says, that 
Artaevana, otherwise called Aria, was the capital of the province of 
this name. In regard to this, I must notice that in my travels from 
Ispahan to Yezd, I found the town of Ardecon, in its vicinity, in the 
same route, the equally ancient town of Akda, and quite close to this 
again was another called Beni-bU. Now these three towns bear in 
their names the strongest resemblance to those called Aria, Artaevana, 
and Bitaxia, that Barbie of Bocaoe fixes in Aria Proper. This 
counti’y, of which I have just spoken, is situated between Ardintan and 
the province of Yezd, and is no other than the Isatoechoe ( laaToixoi) 
of tlie Greeks, where the worship of fire and the institutions of the Magi 
were established. I must, moreover, notice that at the distance of two 
dajTg’ journey southward of the town of Tan, we enter the territory of 
Bucharia, and here meet with ruins, which may be attributed to the 
ancient Persians; but I must observe, that neither in this canton or in 
those of the three above-mentioned towns, is any river bearing the 
name of Arius to be found. 

From Areia, Alexanpeb marched into Zarang®i, now called Sigis- 
tan, but a vestige of its ancient name remains in that of the actual 
capital called Zarang, which is no other than the town of Propthaaia, 
where Alexanuer put Philotas to death. 
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This town was situated at a short distance from the htymandet, now 
called the Hind-mind, which river empties itself into the lake Zir^, 
otherwise called Nnbendam, known by the ancients under the name of 
the lake Arian. This river receives in its course that which flows 
from the territorv of Farrah, and which is no other than the Pharma- 
cotis of the Greeks, for there is not a doubt that Farrah was the 
ancient Phra, the country of the famous Rustam of Persia. 

From thence he went into Arachosia, a province watered by the 
river Arachotus, which emptied itself into the lake Arciana, and 
which is the same as the Aracandab, which has its source in the c.ui- 
ton of Navor, and which subsequently flows through the teiiitory of 
Candtthar, and from thence falls into the Hind-mind foui farsaiigs 
below Gerishk. The town which was situated on this river, said to be 
built by Semirami*, ought to be found amongst the ruins of Can 'ahar, 
or more probably it is Ihe ruins.of that town which are visible upon 
the river Arcassan, four farsangs below Candahtir upon the road to 
Shikdrpur. Two equally ancient towns are those of Edt,‘.rganj, 
and of Sher-sa/a, the ruins of which maybe seen upon the road w’dch 
leads to Ghazni. As to the Alexandropolis of Arrokhaje, it undoubtv.d!y 
is old Candahar. Niesca appears to me to be Ghazn\ 

The Macedonian conqueror must necessarily have passed through 
Candahar, as the several roads branch off from this town which lead to 
India, through Cdhdl, Ghazni and Shikdrpur and moreover all the 
extent of country to the south of Arachosia, is nothing but one desert 
of moving sands, which occupy a distance of forty farsangs, stretch¬ 
ing over as far as the country of Neskhi and Karan, which form a 
part of Baluchistan. 

To the north of Arachosia we find the country of the Paropamism, 
separated from Baetriaiia, by a high chain of mountains, to which the 
name of Caucasus was given by the companions of Alkxanukr, out of 
compliment to this prince, who wished to traverse them. Here they 
found a cavern that they transformed into the cave of Prometheus. 
I have been assured that a similar cavern does exist in the envi¬ 
rons of Candahar, at the spot called Khar-Jemshid-jan. Plie moun¬ 
tainous part of the country of Parapamissei is now inhabited by 
Hazards, amongst whom exist a tribe of the Bactiaris, who doubtless 
are a descent from the intrepid Bactrians who oflFered such a valorous 
resistance to Alexamdbr, and who repulsed him several times before 
they were made to surrender. I presume that this conqueror penetrat¬ 
ed into this country, either by re-ascending the valley watered by the 
Aracand-ab, or by passing through the defiles of the chain of Gul- 
hau, near Ghazni, where we may remark some dykes built here by 
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Sulfian Mahmud Ghaznavi. In this passage he had to penetrate 
through heavy falls of snow before he could reach Bactria, the capital 
of Bactriana, which they say must have been the same as Balkh. 

This country, according to Barbik' du Bocaoe, extended to the south 
of the Oxus, a large river which stretched as far as the Paropamisus. 
It compromises Bactriana, properly so called, and the country of Mar- 
giana, of which I have already spoken. 

OxYARTEs, the father of Roxana, was king of the whole of this 
country. 

It was at Bactria that Alexander condemned Bessus to have his 
nose and ears mutilated. Calisthenes was arrested at the place called 
Cariata. Plutarch relates, that Alexander was on the banks or 
confines of the Oxus when he first meditated the conquest of India. 

The route which he pursued is, I imagine, the one now adopted by 
the caravans which pass from Balkhrto Cdbul, and which appears to 
be the only passable road through which this mountainous country 
can be traversed. 

This road passes through the territory of Bamiana, a very ancient 
town, not far from which are to be found the prodigious ruins named 
Gulgula. Six kos further, we meet with others that are attributed to 
ZoHAK Shah ; and at the place called Bigyan, there arc the remains of 
a fortress, the building of which the inhabitants attribute to Albxan* 
DER. If this tradition be. well founded, there is not a doubt that it must 
have been in this spot that Alexander built the town in the country 
of the Paropamissei, and from whence he proceeded to Cophenes. 

This starting point is a stumbling-stone for geographers, inasmuch 
as none of them have been able to determine its exact position. For, 
proceeding in their narration from thence, some state that he marched 
to Cow, which they mistake for Cophencs; and had he done so, he 
must have quitted the Paropamissei, gone through the defiles of GhaznU 
and have precipitated himself from thence to the cantons of Gerdis 
and Lmgird ; then crossing the country of the Bangishs he would 
have proceeded to Peucelaotis by the route of Kohht. In this case 
Borikrojan must be Arigoeum, of which wc find mention made in 
history. But 1 would observe, that along this route no such impor¬ 
tant river as the Cophencs is to be found; and then again how im¬ 
probable it appears that Alexander, who had such an immense 
tract of land to explore, would have ordered his* generals Hspa.£S- 
TioN and pBRDiccAS to conduct a division through a track so dis¬ 
tant as that through Peucelaotis. It is then more probable that 
he must have taken the road to Cdbul, and from thence dismissed 
his generals, with orders to proceed in their route to Jeldldbad, 
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and he himself pursued that which led to Lagman, and which an¬ 
swers the historical description, being very rugged and mountainous, 
but still such as to allow the cavalry to penetrate through it. From 
thence he could give assistance to that division of his army which 
were detached towards Peucelaotis. 

Whilst pursuing this train of supposition, 1 cannot help observing 
that the Macedonian conqueror must of necessity have passed through 
Cdbul; for its geograjjhical position is so brilliant, so advantageous, 
that it is a military position which we cannot but suppose that he 
noticed, and therefore traversed it. 

It is then only the more unaccountable, that to this day that no 
geographer has been able to ascertain the ancient name of this town, 
the foundation of which the inhabitants attribute to Keikobau. From 
the fertility and luxuriance of this territory, I am led to think that it 
must be the same as Cabura or Ortospanum, of wl^ch Harbiu' uu 
Bocaoe speaks, describing it as “a town situated upon the route 
which led from the Alexandria of the Areians to ludici, and which was 
not very far from the Paroparaisan Alexandria.” 

REffNEL's opinion appears to be erroneous when he says, that the 
Cow-mul of Baber Suah is the same as the Cophenes, the principal 
branches of which, he adds, are rivers flowing from the Ghazni and 
Guerdiz; for the river Ghazni, according to the account giveti by 
its neighbouring inhabitants, empties itself into a lake which is 
situated at the south of Moukkor, in the canton of Zermele. As 

to the branch called the Guerdiz, it is no other than a narrow 

stream, and can scarcely be denominated a river. On the other hand, 
he adds, that the river of Cophenes was defined as the eastern boun¬ 
dary of the province of Paroparaisus, of which Alexandria was the 
capital. I must observe, that from the direction the Cow takes in its 

course, it goes too far southward of the Paroparaisus to form its 

eastern boundary ; what he says there seems to have a more just refer¬ 
ence to the province of Arachosia. 

I am very tenacious, then, of my opinion, that the Cophenes must 
be the same as the river of Cdbul. This river has its source in the 
country of the Hazards, betwixt Bosnian and Cdbul; it has its fall in 
the mountains of Meidan, through which runs the road which leads 
from Cdhul to Balkh; from thence it traverses Cdbul, and receives 
below this town the river of Shdikabad, which also takes its source 
from the Hazards; a little lower still it te enlarged by its junction 
with the Panje-shir; this takes place at the spot called Teng~carun. 
From thence it proceeds in its course through a mountainous part of 
the country, and empties itself in the western extremity of the valley 
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of Lagman, where it receives the waters of the Alumkhar, which flow 
downwards from that territory. We follow it from thence into the 
valley of Jelulibad, where it is enlarged by its junction with the 
Surkh-iih, which rises in Peivar; and then again it receives the Khondr, 
which flows through Kafdristdn. In leaving this deep valley it passes 
anew through the mountains of Dekha, and empties itself at Mi^ni 
in the province of Peshawar; and when passing a short distance 
from Ashingdr, it receives below that town the Jind, which flows 
from the country of Baajor, then passes by Nouchareh, AkJutra and 
Jengir, and froin thence Anally empties itself into the Indus; and 
here we lo'-e it about half a league below the fortress of Attok*. From 
Cdbul to Jeldldbad it is known by the name of the river Cdbul, in the 
^Joumends by that of Khameh, at Pishawar they give it the name of 
Nagouman, and below that it is called Lundeh, by the Kattuks and 
Yasufjucs. 

From its source to Ashnagar it abounds in rapids, which make it quite 
unuavigable in the rainy season, and more particularly so during the 
heavy falls of snow, which swell it out to a prodigious breadth. I 
have above concluded that Albyandbu took the route to Lagman, 
after having ordered his generals to go to Pencelaotis. 

The Aspii and the Thyraei that he attacked, appear to me to be the 
Bushins and the Touris, who inhabit the mountainous part of the 
country which separates the valleys of Lagman and of Jeldldbad fi-om 
the territory of Cdbul. As to the town of Arigaeum, whicli was found 
beyond these mountains, it may be AUchmg, a very ancient town 
situated in the valley of Lagman. That of Tigueri, which is here to 
be observed near the rivers of Meitarlam, is also of a very ancient 
date. The two rivers of Choe and of Evaspla, that he must have 
crossed in order to arrive, must in all probability be the PenJ^shir 
and Alumkhar. 

The valley of Lagman, as also that of Jeldldbad, were formerly in¬ 
habited by an idolatrous people, who were driven after the first con¬ 
quests of the Mahomedans beyond the chain of Hindu-kou, the Emodus 
of the ancients. They are now known under tlie names Sii^osh or 
Ka/eris, and the country that tl^j inhabit is just below that of Ka- 
fhistdn. 


* The latter part of Its coarse may be traced on a map, which%e have been 
permitted to copy from M. Court's orighutl rarvey oa its way to the Asiatic 
Society of Paris, and which, with a few extracts from his geographical notes on 
the country, will appear in our next number.—Kn. 
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These nations declare that they are descendants of the Ghorii, 
which name resembles greatly that of Gureci, of which notice is taken 
in history. 

At Jeldldhad ruins of a considerable extent are to be found : their 
origin is not, however, known. It is the same with those that may 
be observed three stages further off, near the defile of the Kheibers, 
and which are called Pishboulak. These last are situated on the 
northern range of the chain of Sefidkoh, and not far from thence is 
the village of Azamo, which one meets in the road from JelaUibdd 
to Peshawar. In these ruins are to be found some medals exactly like 
those of Manikydla ; and from this 1 am led to believe that these 
towns must be of equal antiquity. It remains now to discover what 
were the names by which they were then called. The Muminds 
appear now to occupy the country of the Assaeeni, against whom 
Alkxandkr marched, after having crossed th^ Gurseus. This river, 
which he crossed with great difficulty, appears to me to be the 
Khonar^ a river the stream of w'hich is very rapid and full of 
polished stones, like the Alumkhar: it fiows from Kaferistan. If it 
be not this river, it must be that of Cdbul itself, which here took the 
name of Guraeus, from the Ghorseus which inhabited the banks, or 
rather the Jinde which traverses the country of Bajru. 

From thence Ai^exanobr went into the country of Bajru, called 
by us Bijbre. This town is situated 60 kos N. N. W. of Pesha¬ 
war ; is very ancient, and we may there find many medals like those 
of Manikyala. It remains to be proved if it is really there that we 
find the Bazira of the Greeks. This mountainous country is traversed 
by the river Jinde, which divides it from the canton of Suwdt, and 
which after having emptied itself into the defiles of the Tenyui passes 
to the west of Ashnagar, throwing itself from thence into that of 
Cdbul. If Bajor be the Bazira of the Greeks, it is in this country that 
we must search for the famous mountain of Aornus, the seizure of 
which was one of Alexander’s most brilliant exploits. 

From this country Alexander passed towards the Indus, and took 
possession of the town and forh'ess of Peucelaotis, which Hefh.estion 
and Perdiccas had been besieging for upwards of a month. 

Several geographers think that this province is the same as that 
of Peshdwar. In this case the Malamantus, upon which Peucela was 
built, is n^jpther than the river Barreh, which flows downwards h’om 
the Kkeiber mountains, and which loses itself in that of Cdbul. Rennel, 
led into error by Forster, supposes that Pakkheri, which he calU 
Pukkholi, was Ae Peucelaotis of the Greeks. This last town was 
found Rt the west 1 Indus, whilst Pakkheri was at the east of 
3 » 
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this stream, and at a considerable distance from it, and moreover in 
a mountainous country, where the Indus has never been able to 
change its coarse. Besides, Feucclaotis was contiguous to Bazira, a 
town that they suppose must have been Bajdr. 

From Peucelaotis Alexander returned on his steps, directing his 
march towards the north-west, in order to investigate Aomus. After 
the capture of this rock, he made a iSecond expedition into the country 
of the Assaceni, between Bazira and Peucelaotis. 

Ashnagar, which several geographers mistake forMassag^, the capital 
of the Assaceni, appears to me to be the town of Nysa, Its vicinity 
to Cophencs, and above all what Plutarch states that Alexander 
said to the Macedonians, who hesitated and seemed to fear encoun¬ 
tering so deep a river, all corroborate my conjecture. 1 must, besides, 
observe, that three kos below this town, and on the borders of the Ca¬ 
bal, is the village of Nysetta, where thew^re some vestiges to be found. 
All the suburbs of Ashnagar are scattered over with vast ruins, of none 
of which we know the origin, and where we find some very ancient 
medals. The actual fortress of Ashnagar overlooks this territory. 

In starting from thence to the Indus we meet no other river, with 
the exception of a small stream which flows from the Babdzies, and 
which passes between the Hottl and the Kapourdigarhi to throw itself 
from thence into the river Cdhul, below the Nouchareh. 

At six kos to the N. E. of Ashnagar is the mountain of Bchhi, 
isolated upon a vast plain, and upon which may be remarked the 
ruins of a very vast town, which seems to be of most ancient date, 
and which, according to the reports of its present inhabitants, was the 
residence of the ancient kings of that country. Specimens of has reliefs 
may there be found; also the remains of an aqueduct, by which thence 
the waters of Ashnagar were carried to the town. At eight kos to 
the north of Behhi we see the summit of a mountain, situated between 
the canton of the Babdzies and the massive ruins of a fortress, which 
was only accessible by a path cut through the rock. 

This spot is called Pelley. At 18 kos N. E. of Ashnagar we see on 
the southern range of the mountain called Kohganga the vast ruins of 
a town, that the present inhabitants say was peopled by idolaters, and 
which is quite close to the existing town Bazar. At 15 kos to the east of 
Ashnagar is the actual town of Kapourdigarhi, which from its locality 
might well be the ancient Caspatyrus, the capital of the. Gandarii, 
wMch is placed by our geographers to the east of Assaceni, on the 
western bank of the river* Indus. 

1 have remarked, that close to this town is an inscription in charac¬ 
ters qmte similar to those we observe on the ancient Indian medals 
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of Manikyala*. To the west of this town is the temtory of Hotti or 
Hoddi, which received its name from an ancient sovereign of this 
country, who might have been the Omfhis who surrendered himself 
to Alexanubr. 

On the western bank of the Indus ruins may be observed at Pevur 
Toppi, Hound, and Mahtmadpur. Those of Hound are all striking, 
and there may be found blocks of marble containing inscriptions 
traced in characters quite unknown to the inhabitants. 

As for the ruins of Mahamadpur, situated at tlic junction of the 
Indus and the river Cdhul, they are, we are told, more than two thou* 
sand years of age. After having exhausted the above facts relative to 
the country of the Yousou/zies, 1 shall be led to form more than one 
conjecture on the true position of Bazira ; but 1 have been quite per¬ 
plexed by Rbnnbl, who says that “ Alexander after his amval at 
the bridge made an inland exeufsion into the country situated on the 
western banks of the Indus, to visit the town of Nysa, and that he 
subsequently penetrated into the country situated between the two 
rivers of Cophenes and Indus.” 

Being quite devoid of all references or means of solving my doubts, 
1 am obliged to adopt the supposition of this judicious guide. 

As to the Assaceni who inhabit the lower part of the western bank 
of the Indus, they are only inhabitants of Katteuk, and the town of 
■Ora is perhaps the same as Akhora. As to that of Sabissa or Capissa, 
we must seek for it in the canton of Lachittiri, or in that of Kohdt. 

As relates to Aornus, wliich is situated in tins country, and of which 
Alexander made himself master, it is probably the castle which was 
opposite Attoh, and the vestiges of which we see upon the summit of 
the mountain: its foundation is attributed to RaJa~Hoddi. Accord¬ 
ing to some geographers, Attok is the town of Taxila; through which 
the army of Alexander effected the passage of the Indus. If it be 
not this town, we must recognize it in that of Torbila ; the locality of 
the ruins which we there remark lead me to form this conjecture. It 
is possible besides, that this name may have undergone some change 
in its orthography. We know that the Greeks were not exact in 
their mode of spelling the names of the towns and countries which 
they invaded. 


* We have written to M. Court to request, if it be possible, that facsimiles 
may be proimred, both of the inscription near Ashmgar, and of those on the 
marble blocks at Hound, The Pehlevi inscription copied by M. Court from 
one of the Manikyala topes has excited very great interest at Paris : it would 
be very desirable to obtain a precise facsimile of it.—En. 
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V.— Experimental Researches on tlie Depressions of the Wet-bulb Hygro¬ 
meter. By Jambs Pbimsbp. F. R. S. Sec. As. Soc. 

At the first meeting of the British Association for the advancement 
of Science, the Committee appointed to draw up a list of desiderata 
in the various departments of science, included among the objects of 
meteorological inquiry an investigation of the theory of the wet-bulb 
» hygrometer : and in the circular then prepared, and at the subsequent 
annual meetings repeated, the Meteorological Committee was pleas¬ 
ed to compliment with its favourable notice the papers published 
anonymously on this subject in the Calcutta Gleanings in Science.’' 

The requisition of the British Association appears to have remained 
unanswered until the Dublin meeting in August last, when Professor 
Apjohn, of the Royal College of Surgeons in Dublin, brought forward 
the results of his o^vn experiments, andeexpounded a simple and elegant 
formula which he had in every case found to agree with them, and 
to be practically applicable to the various conditions of the problem. 

Dr. Afjohn’s papers are published in the Philosophical Magazine 
for March. October and December, 1835 ; and it is principally an obser¬ 
vation in the opening of his memoir which induces me to revert to 
the subject. “ In the first report,” he says, “ mention is made of a 
register of observations kept in the East Indies, which, as belonging 
to high temperatures, would necessarily exhibit great depressions, and 
would therefore be valuable as a standard of comparison ; but I have 
in vain searched for the Calcutta Journal * Gleanings in Science,’ in 
which they are said to be contained.” 

In (me respect we may deem it fortunate that the sluggish circula¬ 
tion of our humble periodical had not attained the shores of Ireland ; 
if to the want of the data which “ the Gleanings” might have fur¬ 
nished we are indebted for the series of experiments undertaken by 
Dr. Apjobn ; for the more varied these may be, and the more numer¬ 
ous the observers, the more confidence may reasonably be placed in 
any formula that may accommodate itself to the whole. 

I might without vanity claim to my own share as large a portion of 
the labour of experimental investigation as has rewarded the patience of 
any observer of the wet-bulb indications ; having, with little intermis¬ 
sion, registered daily observations since 1822; but 1 am more anxious 
to claim for my lamented fellow labourer. Captain Herbert, the merit 
of having treated the theoretical portion of the subject—I will not say 
in a more philosophical manner than liad hitherto been followed, 
because Gay Lussac had before exercised his masterly hand upon it, 
but,—in a manner equally sound in principle and creditable to himself. 
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considering that he had not the means of referring to the original 
memoir of the French philosopher, and that he had only the erroneous 
views of theEdinburgh Encyclopediato guide, or rather to misguide, him. 

In Captain Hbrbbrt’s first paper*, he reviewed with unsparing 
criticism the paralogistic reasonings of the Encyclopedist, Mr. Andbr- 
SON, and pointed out die true basis of the wet*bulb depression so 
nearly in accordance with the views of Dr. Apjohn, of Dr. Hudson 
his coadjutor, and of M. Gay Lussac, that it establishes the general 
correctness of all, although the particular formula which he proceeded 
to build upon it, naturally agreed best with the data that my own 
experiments, published also in the Gleanings of March 1829, had 
furnished to him. He had fortified himself for the investigation by 
previous study of the doctrine of the latent heat of gaseous bodies, 
upon which subject he had published a brief but luminous essay in 
the Oriental Magazine for September 1827 ; and certainly no subject 
has so much needed a sprinkling of rationality to lay the dust of 
unphilosophical hypothesis which even yet remaii^s to obscure a plain 
question; so much so, that Dr. Hudson, one of our Dublin competi¬ 
tors, while he acknowledges the dependence of the problein on the 
relative capacity for heat of air and aqueous vapour, ” will not dwell 
on this method nor the corrections it would require, placing no reli¬ 
ance on the truth of the requisite assuraptionsf.” 

But before entering into a review of the various theories that have 
been adopted by others, it may be preferable to describe in as succinct 
a manner as is consistent with clearness, the course I originally pur¬ 
sued to supply the experimental requisites for calculation, and upon 
which I ventured to form atablei for the reduction of wet-bulb indica¬ 
tions to hygrometric degrees in 1828-9§. 1 have recently concluded a 

second and even more extended series of similar experiments, with the 
advantage of superior means and apparatus, which have enabled me 
to prosecute some branches of the inquiry that 1 believe have not 
before engaged sufficient attention. 

In all hygrometric speculations it is usual to consider the state of 
extreme moisture, or the point of aqueous saturation of the air, as 

* Gleanings, Vol. I. p. 45. 
t Phil. Mag. Vol. Vll. p. 259. 

X Gleanings, Vol. I. p. 81. 

§ Before this period in 1827,1 furnished a ** table of mnltipliers'* for reducing 
4he depressions into aqueous tensions, calculated from three years meteorolo¬ 
gical obserrations at Benares with this instrument and the hair hygrometer. The 
Royal Society, who did me the unexpected honor to publish my registers, retrench¬ 
ed this table, and the notes which accompanied it. They had been, however, in 
the mean time printed in the Calcutta Oriental Magazine for March, 1827. 
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represented by 100"; while extreme dryness, or entire absence of 
aqueous vapour, is expressed by 0®. The intervening^ degrees com¬ 
prehend every intermediate state of moisture that can possibly occur, 
and conveniently express the percentage of actual moisture present, or 
as it is more scientifically termed, the centesimal tension of the vapour. 

The point of saturation on the wet-bulb instrument (100) is indicated 
by 0®, because evaporation, and the cold consequent on it, then ceases. 
The questions to be solved then are, 1st, What is the maximum depres¬ 
sion, which corresponds to perfect dryness (0) in the assumed scale, for 
every temperature ?—and 2nd, What is the value of each intermediate 
degree (Fahrenheit) of depression of the wetted thermometer in terms 
of the centesimal tension or 100 hygrometric degrees above alluded to ? 

I. There is one very easy method of attaining the first object: viz., 
by exposing a wet-bulb thermometer to a current of perfectly dry 
air of various temperatures. This ,was the mode pursued by Gat 
Lussac between the temperatures 32’® and 70®, in 1827 : by myself 
in 1829, between 70° and 140°, and recently continued up to 700° 
Fahrenheit: it is the plan proposed to be pursued by Dr. Hudson*, 
and employed in the test experiments of Professor Apjohn in 1835t. 
In fact, this is the only accurate plan of testing the maximum depres¬ 
sion, which is to represent 0° on the hygrometric scale: for the 
exposure of a wet-bulb thermometer in still air dried to the utmost, 
fails to produce a maximum, the instrument being necessarily sur¬ 
rounded with a medium not perfectly dry. Dr. Afjohn makes the 
error by this method Uh; 1 have found it about x'sth. 

II. The second question, as to the value of intermediate depres¬ 
sions ? may be ascertained by drying the air to various points, as 20, 
30, 40 per cent, which can be done by exposing it to various saline 
liquids, or more conveniently to sulphuric acid of diiferent strength, 
and then submitting the thermometer to a current of it as before. 
This mode was used long since by M. Gat Lussac in testing the 
value of the degrees of Saussubk’s hair hygrometer, and it was fol¬ 
lowed by myself in a repetition of the same train of experiments in 
]825t. To obtain, however, .an equable current of wholly or of 
partially dried air for a sufficient duration of time, is by no means 
easy; nor do I think that air merely passed through a tube containing 
sulphuric acid or chloride of lime, without remaining in protracted 
contact with it, would be thoroughly deprived of moisture. At any 
rate, to ensure confidence, there should be the means at hand of record- 

* Phil. Mag. Vol. VII. p. 260. 

. f Ditto, p. 271. 

Z See Beandb’s Journal of the Royal lostitution, XXII. 28. 
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ing its actual state, M. Gat Lussao merely dried his air by chloride 
of lime, and his depressions will be seen to be all below the mark. 

Professor Apjoiin states, that he pressed air from a caoutchouc bag- 
through three of Wolfb’s bottles, passing it tlu*ice through tlic acid 
on its way to the thermometers. This must have been inconvenient 
and difficult to regulate, and the knowledge of the real condition of the 
air was withheld; although there can be little doubt that it was 
thoroughly dried. My own method was to dry the air pnn iously for 
days or even weeks in a large gasometer, whence it could be driven 
in a very uniform cui'rent. The secret of the facility I enjoyed in this 
respect lay in the substitution of cocoanut oil for water in the reser¬ 
voirs of my gasometers, which not only prevented the accession of 
moisture, but preserved the gas unaltered for any length of time ;—I 
have fearlessly lighted a jet of hydrogen that had stood two years in 
my gasometer! , 

There are other modes of obtaining intermediate stages of diyness ; 
the most obvious is by using the atmosphere itself of a dry or damp 
day, first ascertaining by Dalton’s dewpoint experiment its actual 
hygrometric state, and noting the corresponding indication of the wet 
bulb thermometer; the averages of a good meteorological register 
are of this kind. Again, when damp air is artificially heated by pas¬ 
sage through a warm tube, the capacity of the warm air for water 
being increased while the dew point remains unchanged, an effect tan¬ 
tamount to using drier air may be obtained and exactly estimated. 
The rarefaction of air also, (in the absence of the means of fresh 
supply of water) produces a measurable diminution of the ratio of 
humidity per given volume. These simple methods have been used 
by all experimenters, particularly by Lksliu himself, the oiiginal pro¬ 
jector of the evaporation-hygrometer. 

In describing, therefore, my experiments directed to the two main 
inquiries, it will save some circumlocution to designate the methods 
pursued as, 1st, dry air current; 2nd, current of air having given 
aqueous tension; 3rd, heated air of known tension; 4th, rarified air 
do; and 5th, dew-point comparisons. 

But there are other important branches of inquiry necessary besides 
the above two, ere we can hope for a formula to satisfy all conditions 
of the wet-bulb problem. 

III. The experimental effect of diminished and augmented atmo¬ 
spheric pressure ? 

IV. The amount of depression in other ga.seou.s media ? and 

V. The effect of greater or less velocity of the air on the tempera¬ 
ture of evaporarion ? This effect has been sufficiently examined by 
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Palton himself, as regards the quantity of water evaporated. Theo¬ 
retically, however, it has no influence on its temperature; and this is 
confirmed by experiment, under certain limitations. 

With such an appalling complication of influences to be traced -out, 
*t is hardly to be wondered at that M. Gay Lussac himself should have 
given up the prosecution of the wet-bulb problem, or that the Editor of 
the Royal Institution Journal* should have joined in its condemnation 
at a time when the elegant method of Danieul was winning general fa¬ 
vor. Nevertheless, independently of its direct preferability as the most 
simple mode of registering the humidity of the air, the problem itself 
is of the highest importance, in the solution not only of very many 
phenomena in pneumatics and meteorology, but of such standard doc¬ 
trinal points of theory, as the latent heat of g«ises and steam; and 
others of practical utility—as the artificial production of icc and cold. 
1 shall have occasion to adduce a 'few illustrations ere I conclude ; 
but I must now proceed to ray first series of experiments. 

^ § 1. On the curve of maximum depression. 

The apparatus used for drying the air is sectij^^ally depicted in 
Plate'XXL fig. I, where a is a dish containing concentrated sulphuric 
acid enclosed in a 120 pint gasometer. Another similar dish rests in 
the glass double bell receiver b, wherein are suspended a hair hygrome¬ 
ter (the only instrument applicable as a tell-tale, and indeed an inva¬ 
luable hygrometer for every purpose) and a delicate thermometer. 
Through this receiver the air of the gasometer passes to the stopcock 
and short glass tube c, in which is placed a small thermometer, cover¬ 
ed with muslin and dipped in distilled water at the moment before the 
experiment commences. 

The only difference in the order of M. Gay Lussac’s experiments, 
being, as 1 have stated above, that he employed chloride of lime with- 
out a tell-tale hygrometer, while in my first Benares series I employed 
the same salt with this addition, it would be easy to apply to that 
philosopher’s rcsidts the correction I found necessary for the want of 
complete desiccation in my case. At all events, as his series compre¬ 
hends low temperatures, which were beyond my reach in India, it will 
render my review of the question more complete to insert his valuable 
table, converting the centigrade expressions into those of Farenheit’s 
thermometer. In the fourth column I have added the aqueous ten- 
skmsf at the wet-bulb temperature; and in the fifth, the quotients of 

• Jour. Roy. Inst. XV. 296. 

t By Biot’s formula founded on Dalton’s experiments, and published in 
the Bdinburgh Encyclopedia, Mr. Anokuson’s article Hygrometry. 
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the depressions divided by these tensions, which will be found to be 
the key to the formation of a formula for the problem. 


Tab. I.— DepresgioTU observed by M. Qay Luasac. 


Temp, of Wet-bulb DepresBion Aq. tene 
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32.0 

22.0 

10.0 

.139 

72 

57.2 

38.7 

18.5 

.252 

73 

33.8 

22.8 

11.0 

.143 

76 

59.0 

39.5 
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.260 

75 

35.6 

24.1 

11.5 

.153 

75 

60.8 

40.6 

20.2 

.268 

75 

37.4 

25.4 

12.0 

.157 

76 

62.6 

41.7 

20.9 

.280 

75 

39.2 

26.9 

13.3 

.166 

74 

1 64.4 

42.9 

21.5 

.292 

7.3 

41.0 

27.9 

13.1 

.172 

76 

[ 66.2 

44.0 

22.2 

..'104 

74 

42.8 

29.1 

13.7 

.179 

76 

68.0 

45.1 

22.9 

.316 

72 

44.6 

30.2 

14.4 
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72 
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23.6 
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74 

46.4 

31.5 

14.9 

.195 

77 
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71 
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76 
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48.4 
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70 
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33.9 

16.1 
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75 

75.2 

49.5 

25.7 

.363 

71 

51.8 

34,9 

16.9 

.220 

77 

77.0 

50.5 

26.5 

.380 

70 

53.6 

36.1 

17.5 

.231 

76 
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I Average ratio of depression to aq. t., 7 4 

It will be remarked, that with exception of the three or four last ex¬ 


periments, the depression follows a nearly unifoi^p ratio to the aqueous 
tension, being 74 times greater. The air in the last fotfi* was doubt¬ 
less not quite so dry as in the others; for in my own first series, which 
begins nearly where the French table leaves off, the depressions are 
found considerably in excess of M. Gav Lussac’s results. 

In the series in question the presence of the hair hygrometer enables 
me to make an approximate correction for imperfect dryness founded 
on a coincidence, which will be explained hereafter, between the curve 
of depressions and the curve of the hygrometer, so that nine degrees 
of the latter 4- or —, for instance, will nearly represent 9 per cent, -f 
or—in the depression, near the dry extremity of the scale*. The baro¬ 
metric correction will be also explained further on. 


Tab. II. —Maximum Depressions determined at Benares. 


Temp, of 
dry air 
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29.3 
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78 
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75 
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8. 

31.3 

52.2 
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77 
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80 
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30.0 

.30 

8 

32.2 

52.8 

.411 

80 

85,0 

54.8 

30.2 

.20 

8 

32.5 

52.5 

.407 

80 

90.2 

56.8 

33.4 

.15 

9 

36.1 

54.1 

.429 

82 

90.3 

56.7 

'33.6 

.15 

8 

33.9 

54.4 

.434 

83 


In continuation of the foregoing, I will now give the Calcutta 
series, in which sulphuric acid was used in lieu of chloride of lime. 


* This mode of correotioa was not adopted in my former paper, and the de- 
preeeione were eonseqaendj too low. 

3 F 
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and a greater dryness consequently attained ; though in some cases I 
had not the patience to wait until the hygrometer marked 0 in fact, 
if it did, there was usually enough of moisture in the passages of the 
gasometer to cause a fall of 1 or degrees in the tell-tale hair hygro¬ 
meter, ere the air reached the vent. 


Tab. II. 2n(i pt.—Maximum Depressions determined at Calcutta. 
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86 
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52.1 

32.0 
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2 

.32.5 
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.381 

85 

88.2 

54.5 

33.7 

.46 

3 

.34.6 

53.6 

.420 

82 

82.6 

51.7 
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,50 

2 

31.4 

.50.2 

.376 

81 

80.9 

61.1 

29.8 

.55 

!• 

30.1 

50.8 

.384 

78 


The same uniformity in the quotients of the last column will he 
remarked in these two tables, but the average is now 81.8, considerably 
higher than the Paris result. 

Having thus by the ordinary atmospheric temperature of a Cal¬ 
cutta laboratory in May, brought up my train of observations to 
96**; and finding that the depressions so much exceeded those for the 
same portion of the series ascertained at Benares by suspending a 
wet-bulb thermometer in a vessel of sulphuric acid heated succes¬ 
sively from 90® to 140®*, T devised the following method of extending 
the dry-air current series to temperatures still more elevated. 

In the first place, the gas-pipe of the gasometer was encased for 
about four feet of its length in a larger leaden pipe connected with 
my small steam engine, so that a current of steam could be main¬ 
tained in the latter during the continuance of the experiments, as 
is shewn in fig. 2. PI. XXL The extremity of the gas-pipe terminated 
in a glass tube holding, first, a dry thermometer, and an inch farther 
on, the wet-bulb thermometer, inserted through corks. 

On letting on the steam, (the two thermometers being stationary at 
92®,) one began to I'ise rapidly, while the other fell very slowly. I 
could not, however, succeed in getting the former to rise beyond 190®, 
though the steam itself was at 215®. The wet-bulb then stood at 85®.0 
and it fell to 80®.4 at 180®:—80 at 170, and 79.5 at 166. The 

* See Gleanings, I. 79. I purnosely exclude these results in the present 
place, lest they should confuse the new ; but they ure, nevertheless, valuable in 
another sense, as shewing the difference) between the depression in calm air and 
in a current. 
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fluctuations of the dry thermometer being^ so considerable for a nearly 
stationary temperature of evaporation, it ms somewhat difficult to 
determine the exact terms of coincidence; but the above are selected 
as the best from a great many readings recorded in my note book. 

In a second experiment with air containing f/g ths of aq. ten. at 
94''.3 (=s JC 5 ths at 170®) the dry thermometer became stationary at 
170®, with the wet at 87*,7. 

In a third trial, aq. ten .G5 at 94.6 (= at 180) the stationary 
points were 180, and 90. 

In a fourth, dew-pt. 74.3 (aq. ten. = 4.4 at 190) the same points 
were 190 and 92.2—Bar. 29.50. 
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0 
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0? 

0? 
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0 
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1.01 
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0 
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1.00 

90 
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.014 
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1.17 

89 
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90. 

.065 

-f. 7.4 ? 

1.12 

87 


170 

87.7 

82.3 

.07- 

4-7.7 ? 

*1.00 

70 


Observing the very rapid increase of the evaporating depression 
with the rise of the temperature, I perceived that J might safely carry 
my experiment to much higher limits than the boiling point of water. 
I accordingly next passed the current of dry air through a porcelain 
tube maintained at a bright mange heat in a Black’s furnace (fig. 3, 
PI. XXL) At the further end of the tube a lateral hole was perforated 
to admit the bxdb of the thermometer, coated with two-fold muslin 
that it might hold a larger supply of moisture. It was necessary to 
watch the experiment carefully, as, the moment the water was removed, 
a sadden rise took place, which would have otherwise broken the thermo¬ 
meter, while the cloth and cork were instantly charred with the heat. The 
actual temperature of the dry current was then estimated in the following 
manner; a thermometer, with the tip of its stem left open, was held 
mid-tube iu the position previously occupied by the wet-bulb. In a 
few minutes the mercury boiled off, shewing that the temperature 
somewhat exceeded 656°. A very thin slip of tin was instantly fused: 
one of lead was then held within the tube, but it required to be 
passed a little in advance of the position of the wet-bulb ere it 
melted :—vie may therefore assume the heat of the dry air to have 
been under 700°. Two experiments agreed precisely in giving the 
temperature of evaporation 145®. a very rapid current the wet- 

bulb thermometer fell to 144°, but probably the air had not then time 

to get thoroughly heated in traversing the furnace. 

3 F 2 ’ 
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There would have been little satisfaction in carrying this train of 
research further, because of the difficulty of measuring the tempera¬ 
ture ; otherwise it is evident that the coated tliermometer might be 
safely trusted in a much greater heat, ere it would itself reach even 
the boiling point of water under the ordinary pressure ; an illustration 
of which will be hereafter mentioned, but, not being strictly experi¬ 
mental, it cannot be introduced here. 

Having however accumulated abundant data for the formation of an 
experimental curve, I may proceed to throw them together in the 
form of a diagi'am (fig. 4.), and to compare at once the results with the 
various formulae that have been proposed by diflerent philoso¬ 
phers. 

As, however, each author has employed different algebraic charac¬ 
ters for working out the problem, it will be better first to bring them 
to common terms, adopting the most simple expressions : thus let 
t =■ the temperature of the air. 

V = the temperature of a wet-bulb, or of an evaporating surface. 
i" = the temperature of saturation, or tlie dew-point, 
then f,f, and/' may be conveniently used to represent the force of 
aqueous vapour, at i, V, and i" respectively, d, the depression, is of 
course = t — t', and not absolutely wanted, but it is frequently a more 
convenient expression; and D may be also used to distinguish the 
maximum depression in dry air, when f" = 0. 

Now supposing the increasing temperatures, t, to be represented 
by the abscissae of the divided line TT, the observed depressions 
may be laid off as ordinates, through the apices of which a dotted 
line being drawn, will form an experimental curve of mcanmum de~ 
pression, for which a mathematical expression is required. 

Next, to collect the materials for the theoretical curves to be entered 
in the same diagram, we must take a cursory view of the existing 
theories. 

Lkslib, who must be regarded as the inventor of the wet-bulb 
hygrometer, deserves the ]}recedence in this inquiry. His experi¬ 
ments were conducted by approaching a dry and a wet thermometer 
together gradually towards a heated furnace in a closed chamber. 
The Professor calculated the hygroraetric conditions of the air as its 
heat rose; and on comparing his results, he was led to the conclusion, 
that as the caloric necessary to convert water into steam was = 6000 
degrees of his instrument, and the capacity of air was |ths that of 
water, the same measure of H^t would raise an equal mass of air, 

16000 degrees ; and consequently that at the temperature of the wet- 
bulb, t', air would take up the 16000th part of its weight for each 
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degree marked by his hygrometer, which is equal to the 2880th part 
for each degree of depression by the common thermometer. 

Now f (Barometric height) may be substituted for the weight of 
the air, and/' for the saturation weight of vapour at ; therefore by 

d X 2880 d 

the above data/will be —-go" ^ object 

sought) d (or D) = 96/, at the pressure 30. 

This simple enunciation, making D in the direct ratio of /, is unduly 
criticized by M. Andbrson in his elaborate treatise on hygrometry 
in Brewster’s Encyclopedia; but while in reality it will be found closely 
to agree with the experimental data, and with the subsequent formulae 
of others, the new expression deduced from “ the laborious investiga¬ 
tions” t)f the critic, turns out to be wholly at variance with experiment, 
except accidentally at the temperature of the single trial he has him¬ 
self recorded: his formula (omitting the correction for the barometer) 

is D = ^36 — (f — f”) which, when/' = 0, is convertible into 

D=/x36 - - ' 

making the depression depend on the tension at t, instead of at f. 

M. Gav Lussac’s memoir should, I fancy, precede Mr. Anderson’s. 
It was written in 1815, though not published until 1822. Tlie rati¬ 
onale of his formula is exjdained in these words :— 

" liC froid produit (par 1’evaporation) est k son maximum lorsque Ic 
calorique absorb^ par la vapeur est egal k cclui que perd I’air pour 
se mettre en dquilibre dc temperature et dc pression avec elle, plus k 
celui vers6 sur la surface evaporante par Ics corps envivonnans -, maia 
la quantity de ce dernier, lorsque le froid produit n’est que de quelqucs 
degrds, esttrks petite en comparaison de I’autre, et peutetre negligee.” 
If, therefore, on one side the latent heat of vapour (1) and its density 
(?) be combined with its weight ffj ; these should counterbalance the 
weight of air ^ — /) combined with its capacity (cj and the number’ 
of degrees cooled (D or t—i') ; that is, /«/= (/»—/) (t—O c 
Or, at 30 inches, / X.625 X 960 = 30>—f X d X.266D and 
p _ 2247/ 

30—/ ' 

depending as before on/. With dry air, the divisor in this equation 
should, I imagine, lose “•/ altogether, which would elicit the 
value of rf, = 74.9 /; a value lower than Leslie's, but almost exactly 
agreeing with M. Gay Lossac’s ownsexperiments detailed in Table I. 

Captain Herbert’s formula was founded on the proposition that 
** when the equilibrium or stationary point of the wet-bulb is attmued. 
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the indefinitely small decrements of caloric from evaporation are 
balanced by the indefinitely small increments arising from conduction 
and radiation in the equally small moments of time." Now as Messrs. 
Bulono andPBTiT have shewn that the rate at which a body cooled be¬ 
low the temperature of the air (by conduction and radiation) reacquires 
heat, is proportional not to the simple difference of temperature, but to 
that difference raised to the 1.233 power; hence it should follow that 
the amount of evaporation should increase in the same ratio; " but,” 
says he (page 191), " how determine the rate of evaporation ? One of 
the most striking phenomena of evaporation is the cold produced by it; 
the consequence of the absorption of heat attending the conversion of 
water into vapour. This depression of temperature must evidently 
be as the evaporation; or rather the momentary depression will be 
in proportion to the rapidity of the evaporation. The momentary 
depression is equal to the momentary^increment of heat which would 
take place were the cooling power of evaporation suspended, and the 
moistened bulb thermometer allowed to assume the ^temperature of 
the air. This is known to be as the 1.233 power of the total depres¬ 
sion: the evaporation will then be as the 1.233 of the depression.” 
But the evaporation is (according to Dalton), as the tension of the 
evaporating surface minus the tension of the vapour in the air (= 0 
in dry air:) then finally this tension will be as the 1,233 power of 
the depression: or 

m being a co-efficient depending on the latent heat of air and the 
ratio of the evaporation to the (.weight and surface necessary to produce 
a fall of one degree ; which Captain Hkkbkrt deduced from the experi¬ 
ments made at Benares. The complete formula, at 30 inches, for dry 
air becoming 

I.£33 

D- 4/ L/ 

6.056 

in which L (proportion of mass of water to the vapour required to be 
evaporated to produce a fall of 1®) is derived from a table published 
in the Oriental Magazine, September 1827; it varies from 898 at 40® 
to 1005 at 90® and 1250 at 1800. The divisor 6.056 would require to 
be diminished to 5.4 to suit the present experiments, but neither 
would the formula then agree so well as the more simple one of 
Leslie and others. The fact is,that the experimental cunre is of so 
simple a nature, that any geometric series of moderate divergence may 
within limits be accommodated to it by proper co-efficients: thus my 
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own formula was merely an empiric one formed to represent the 
experimental data of Benares and those of Gat Lussac in the most 
ready manner, expressing the depressions in terms of the temperature 
of the air: the former increasing geometrically with arithmetical 

increments of the latter, I found d * * ; but this does not cor¬ 

respond at all with the higher depressions now ascertained experi¬ 
mentally, though it suits those of the former series. We may, there¬ 
fore, reject it without further regard: nor need we pause to consider 
Bbrzklius’ more simple rule, founded, he says, on the experiments of 
August, Bonkndkrgbr and others, viz. that the temperature of the 
wet-hull) is always an arithmetical mean between that of the air and 
the dew point, or I” = 2^' — t, which, except at certain points of the 
scale, is utterly erroneous. 

We now come to Professor Apjohn’s formula, which will be found 
not to differ essentially from tho.se of Leslie or Gay Lussac. It is 
f =f — m d (at 30 inches pressure) where m is a co-efficient as usual 
'* depending upon the specific heat of air, and^ the caloric of elasticity 
of its included vapour,” of which the arithmetical value deduced from 

received data is .01149 or the equivalent vulgar fraction 

Farh. Now in the ciffee of extreme dryness assumed for our compa¬ 
rison,/" r= 0; therefore d ^ 87/; an expression entirely agreeing in 
form with Leslie’s, hut rather smaller in amount, and more nearly, as 
will be seen, in accordance with the experiments of Tables II and III. 

Dr. Hudson arrives, from different premises, at nearly the same 
method as Professor Apjohn*. He calculates a column of the “ rela¬ 
tive quantities of heat (Q) necessary to supply vapour of saturation to 
dry air at each degree of wet-bulb temperature, t', and then finding 
from experiment at one point (ti 61°) the actual depression (51.124 
Apjohn), the depressions at other degrees he assumes to be direct 
proportionals, or Q (at 61®) : Q' :: 51.124 ; D. 

Now it is evident that in this equation, as in most of the pre¬ 
ceding, Q (Avhcnce D is directly derived) necessarily depends on 
the aqueous tension,/, affected by the indispensable co-efficient 
of the latent heat of water, vapour and air, or as Dr. Hudson 

deduces from Despbbtz's values, Q ^ ^ For 

448 


* Phil. Mttg. Oct. 1835, p. ’257. 

•f" If the theory which makes the suiu of the lifteat auii iherruometric heat for 
gaseons bodies a coastaot quantity be correct, Dr. Huoson’s expregaion does 
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ordinary temperatures, Q on an average vrill be found = 50 / 

51 124 O 

and D is assumed from Apjobn’s experiments = -i— , ^ ss 1.9Q; 

25.9 

so that by this formula (at 30 inches,) D == 98/*, nearly; being a 
little in excess of Lsslib’s original formula. This is attributable to 
ApjoHMf’s single experimental depression assumed as the basis of the 
whole calculus being somewhat too great. 


It cannot be said after the preceding list, that the wet-bulb theory 
has been neglected. On the contrary, it may be rather feared that 
the researches of its earliest investigators, particularly those of Leslib 
and Gay Lussac, have been neglected; for it is certain that their 
formula: are nearly as well adapted to the actual phenomena as any 
that have been vsiiice suggested. This cannor be more strikingly 
exemplified than in the accompanyipg diagram, (PI. XXI.) which 
has been filled up from the preceding data. The abscissae represent 
the temperatures (1), and tfic ordinates the maximum depressions in 
dry air (D). The experimental determinations are shewn by dots*, and 
the principal theoretical mirves delineated, are distinguished by the 
name of their authors. 

The following table also embraces a comparative view for every 
ten degrees of temperature, the experimental entries being adapted 
interpolation from the observations before set forth. 


not seem open to objection. The volumes of air at different temperature 

being ns 448 + t directly s the densities are as 448 + t inversely; and for 
f 660 / 

any other pressurethe density of air at 1 will be — 

alU 44 d + * X 

« 22 / 


30 


448 4 t’ 
e(f vapour at t will be =; 


Further, allowing the atomic theory of volumes, the density 
. 621 )^ 22 / 


Compounding this expression with that 


448-f t 

of the latent heat of vapour at t which is 1168 — i (being d36 at 212'’);.we have 
as above the quantity of heat necessary for the vapour of Saturation at f = 
116tf ““ / X 22 

' ' jT S'T ' 1 -• The author has steered clear of what he considers the 

448 -J- r ' 

disputed points, of the capacity of air and vapour for heat; hut it may he reason¬ 
ably doubted whether the uswmption of the equality oft fie a. whit more 
tenable. 

* In the position of the cuivo marked Prinssp’s experiments,** "both the un¬ 
corrected ani^ ghe corrected observations are entered ; the latter, distinguished 
byavdotted 'passing through them, are alone to be attended to.>\;The cor- 
r4^d places of the sulphuric acid experiments have been omitted, be!iQ||rae...tbey 
are necessarily dojc^tful. The flexure of Gay XjUssAc's curve seemii^^ the 
most sultablo to experiment, were its ordinates«little increased. < 
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Tab. Ill,—Compariion qf various/ilhnula for the depression qf the wet»tulb 
thermometer in a current qf dry air, with the results of experiment. 
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[The letters in column 4 denote, G. Gay Lvssac ; A. Afjohn ; P. FrinbeP ; 
S. experiments tried at Benares, by suspending the wet-bulb thermometer in a half 


filled bottle of snlphuric acid ; these have been augmented 10 per cent, on Insertion 
C. and H. Carbonic acid and Hydrogen gas heated in the steam pipe.] 

The last line may be looked upon, in some measure, as the test line 
of the various formula;: for, the hot current of air from the furnace, we 
have seen, barely melted lead and boiled mercury; its temperature, 
therefore, could not much exceed 660 Farh. Let us see what it would be 
according to the principal formulee depending upon the aqueous tension 
at V, which, when f = 145® is 6.53 inches by Dalton. 

Lsslib's formula gives 6.53 X 96 4 . 145 = 772* 

Gay Lussac’s (retainingy*) 6.53 X 95.7 4 145 =» 770 

(omitting—/'in divisor) 6.53 X 782 4 145 655 
Hudson's formula gives 487 +' 145 =: 632 

Apjorn’s, . 6.53 X 87 + 145 702 

Formuladeduced frommy expts.6.53 X 84 + 145 = 697 

ANosasoN's, Herbert’s, and my former formulae are too much at 
variance at this high point to be worthy of quotation. The rest 
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agree remarkably well, and it does ^ot materially signify, nor is it 
perhaps possible to certify which multiplier is to be preferred. Pro¬ 
fessor Apjohn’s has the merit of coinciding precisely at the tempera¬ 
ture of 190® with my steam experiment; but for the range of lower 
and more practical ..temperatures it is perhaps slightly in excess. 
The simpler expression of ** one-eightieth of the depression = the 
aqueous tension at f ” would there be nearer the mark; and would 
be easier of application. Prom my own experiments I deduced a 
mean of D ss= 84^ with which I constructed the table at the conclu¬ 
sion of this paper, but I must in fairness acknowledge that its prefer¬ 
ence to Professor Apjohn's rule is nearly evanescent in practice. 

$ 2 .—Value of depressiona leas than the maximum, in centesimal hygro- 

metric tension. 

We are now arrived at the second subject of inquiry, which is in 
fact of more practical importance than the first, since it includes every 
observation that can be made in an atmosphere never reduced to a 
state of absolute siccity. 

The simplest condition of the case of intermediate depressiona would 
be that assumed by Dr. Hudson, viz., that the maximum depression 
being divided into 100’parts, each part should indicate one hundredth 
of the moisture of saturation at the given temperature, or D; d::f: 

But such a law is not found to prevail in reality; nor is it analo¬ 
gous to the course of nature that it should exist in the case of the 
wet-bulb thermometer, when the hair-hygrometer and the law of evapo¬ 
ration require different ratios. It is more consonant with theory*, as 
it proves to be with practice, that the tendency to evaporation, 
and the cold consequent upon it, should increase in a geometrical 
ratio to the dryness of the air. 

* The depreiflions vill, ceteris paribus, be less, the more aqueous vapour is 
previously oontained in the air, because the specific heat of a given volume of 
vapour being .529 (or .847 X >625) while that of air is .267, the specific heat 
of any mixture of the two must exceed that of air alone. But the curvature 
imparted to the line of depressions from this cause may easily be shewn to be tri¬ 
fling. Thus at the temperature of SO** where y = 1.00 inch; the capacity of dry 
air being c, that of moistened air will be c Xjb— whence, calling cs 1, 

p 

for saturated air we should have the specific heat 1.053; and for half-saturated 
air, 1.031; and the depressiooal degrees at those points will be inversely so 
much less than those at the dry extremity of the curve. Were the other agents 
easily evaluated, we might through this means verify the specific heat of 
aqueous vapour. 
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Before proceeding to detail the experiments directed to the rfnci- 
dation of this point, it may be as well, as we have already become 
acquainted with the theoretical expressions of other authors for the 
maximum, to see how they also bear upon the intermatUate depressions. 

The formula of M. Gay Lussac makes no provision for aught 
but the maximum depression ; but the omission may be readily sup- * 
plied on the same simple principle as has been adopted by Professor 
Apjohn ; namely, by the addition of —the aqueous tension at the 
dew-point, toj* : thus, by the latter author, in all cases d c=: 87/* —~f*. 

At first sight, this would seem a simple arithmetical ratio, like Dr. 
Hudson’s, but inasmuch as the tensions (f) are themselves in geome¬ 
trical ratio to the temperature (t), the same parabolic curvature will 
extend to the centesimal depressions ; cet f* — f” will follow some low 
power of t — t*. 

Captain HBABanx’s rule has .the same happy introduction of 
We have therefore but two theoretical enunciations to put to the test 
of comparison with experiment: for which purpose 1 will now bring-,, 
forward such evidence as I have accumulated. In this branch of inquiry ‘ 
materials are so numerous in ray registers kept at Benares and Calcutta,*’ 
that it beoomes expedient to gadier selected data into groupes adapted 
to elucidate various pointb of tUe^liiygrometric scale. Moreover, as unity, 
or the maximum depression, varies hi amount at each temperature, all 
^baejiVations must be brought to common centesimal terms before they 
r-uft' be compared in the Yhanner which is best adapted to give a qaidc 
perception of ration of i^iM^phcnomcna; namely, by a diagram, as 

‘in PL XXit. First, then, to WSamerate the data afforded by method 5, or 
comparison wkh the dew-point, of which, in addition to my Benares ob¬ 
servations,' I have profited by the presence of an American icc-house on 
the banha oi the HughU to collect an accurate series made thrice per 
diem in |he|hottest period of our Calcutta year. 

Tax. 11 ^»—qf intermediate DepreinoHe imth agueotu ietuiona, 
''Meerfained by the dew-^pomt method, at Benaret. 
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Second eetieSf/rom observations in Calevtta. 


6 Obs- open air, 
6 Obs. ditto. 

i 

F 

t" 


d 

D-tf 

~~S~ 

Tab. 

Err. 

82.1 

79.4 

78.1 

.88 

2.7 

92 

.88 

0 

84.6 

79.9 

76.7 

.78 

4.7 

86 

.80 

-1-02 

9 Obm, ditto, 

85.6 

79.7 

75.5 

.73 

5.9 

82 

.75 

+02 

15 Obs. ditto, 

87.7 

80.2 

74.6 

.66 

7.5 

79 

.70 

+04 

2 Obs. ditto. 

96.0 

85.6 

78.3 

.58 

10'.4 

74 

.64 

+06 

3 Obs. ditto. 

93-8 

82.9 

71.2 

.49 

10.9 

71 

.60 

+11? 

4 Obs. ditto, 

87.3 

76.4 

67.3 

.53 

10.9 

68 

.58 

+05 

3 Obs. ditto. 

97.1 

80.8 

71.8 

.45 

' 16.3 

59 

.45 

0 

6 Obs. ditto. 

97.3 

73.6 

55.5 

.26 

23.7 

41 

.26 

0 

1 Steam pine, 

19.0 

92.5 

74.3 

.04 

97.5 

6 

.04 

0 

3 Vacuum-pipe 92.8 

80.8 

74.8 

..58 

12.0 

68 

.67 

—01 


Third series, extracted from other observations. 

7 Obs. by Her¬ 
bert on ri- 


ver Ganges, 91.4 

6 Obs. by Ap- 

82.1 

78,1 

.66 

1 9.3 

74 

.65 

—01 

john, 70.0 

4 Obs. ditto, 

(heated air,} 93.2 

60.8 

54.5 

.60 

9.2 

64 

.52 

-08 

69.0 

5.3.7 

.28 

24.2 

35 

.22 

—06 

In the following 

series 

the 

air was 

dried to 

two 

fixed points of 


hygrometric tension by means of sulphuric acid, of which the drying 


power was known beforehand by the table which I published, from 
careful experiment, in my note on the hair hygrometer before alluded 
to ; but I preferred verifying those determinations by fresh measure¬ 
ment of its barometric tension, in the mode I had adopted to correct 
the tables of aqueous tension during the past year; namely, by mois¬ 
tening a barometer tube with the acid solution, and mounting it in 
the ordinary manner. The daily readings registered in my monthly 
tables for May-June afforded a more accurate average than a cursory 
trial could have yielded; but the result was in perfect accordance 
with my former determination*. - 


Fourth series —c«rr«t/ qf air partially dried. 


Kumber of observations Temp. 

Wet- 

Known 

Hair 

Depres- 

Comple- 

Tabular 


ill similar dicumstonces. of air. 

bulb. 

cent. 

Hygrom. 

Sion. 

ment cent. 

centes. 

g 



tension. 


t—t' 

dep. 

tension. 

c 

t 

e 



or, D 

D~d 


H 

8 Obs. with gasome- 





n 



tar current, Sulph. ® 

0 



« 




acid, 1.344, .... 90.2 

75.3 

.45 

75 

14.9 

58 

.45 

0 

2 Obs. ditto,. 87.2 

72.1 

.44 

74 

15.1 

56 

.43 

—01 

2 Obs. ditto,. 90.3 

74.4 

.44 

74 

1.5.9 

56 

.43 

—01 

1 Obs. ditto,. 96.4 

79.4 

.44 

74 

17.0 

57 

.44 

0 

1 Obs. ditto,. 94.0 

76.6 

.43 

73 

17.4 

54 

.40 

—03 

2 Obs. sulph. acid, 








1.48,. 88.8 

65.2 

.18 

43 

23.6 

33 

.20 

+02 

1 Obs. ditto. 87.^ 

61.1 

.18 

43 

26.6 

24? 

.12 

—06 

1 Obs. shorter tnbe, 84.4 

62.0 

.18 

43 

22.4 

32 

.18 

0 

2 Obs. brass tube,.. S7.8 

64.3 

.18 

42 

23.5 

30 

.17 

—01 


* It will be seen by the Meteorological Register for May 1836, that pure 
•uipburic aeid caused the barometric column to be higher even than a boiled 
tnbe. This must be attributed to capillarity, which is negative with mercury, 
hut acts in an opposite sense with acid or water. No allowance is made for 
capillarity in my registers. 
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On inspection of the columns of complementry centesimal depres¬ 
sion and centesimal tension in all the foregoing tables, the constant 
excess of the former is their first predominate feature; whence the cer¬ 
tain conclusion that the ratio is not direct. But to arrive quicker at a 
conclusion of what it may,be, let us view the position of the whole series 
in diagram 6, PI. XXII. Here the base line designates the hygrometric 
tensions and the ordinates denote the corresponding centesimal 

depressions 0 —d •f*!). If amid such a straggling and scattered nebula 
it be allowable to trace a normal line, the curve D d will have a pre¬ 
ference over any other. Pursuing its dubious course, it passes through 
the two principal test groupes, upon which more dependence ought to 
be placed than upon isolated comparisons with the dew-point in still air. 
Now this line D d nearly coincides with the curve I suggested in 
1829, from my Benares experiments, making H (or f-^f) follow the 

ratio of D — ; or, calling D = 100, H = I)— d ‘‘‘ ; in other 

words, the centesimal tension is as the difierence of the actual and the 
maximum depression raised to the 1.5th power; a form obviously very 
convenient to be worked by logarithms. This formula has been used 
for constructing my general table ; and its errors may be judged of by 
the last two columns of the preceding experiments; but it need by no 
means supersede the elegant formula d = 87 f — f' when the table 
is not at hand. The curve corresponding to the latter formula at 90“ 
is also entered in fig. 6. At lower temperature it will have less flexure. 

On the same diagram I have traced the curve of the hair-hygro¬ 
meter indications, both according to Gay Ldssac’s data and those of 
my original plate in Brandb’s Journal, on purpose to shew that the 
depression curve passes between the two near^the summit;—it was 
hence 1 derived the rule for correction of the rough maximum de¬ 
pressions, (Table I. II.) by taking it in the direct ratio of the hair- 
hygrometer indications: and the near accordance of the maxima so 
deduced, with the observed maxima in dry air, is an additional testi¬ 
mony in favor of the assumed parabolic curve. 

It seems an unmerciful increase of the tax upon my reader's patience 
to extend this train of comparison further : yet it would be hardly 
fair to omit any thing that can tend to elucidate the subject or assist 
future investigation : 1 will not, therefore, forego, through a false and 
unphilosophical delicacy, the insertion of an abstract 1 had prepared 
for my own satisfaction, of three years’ comparative deductions from 
the wet-bulb and hair-hygrometer. It detracts .somewhat from its 
value, that a constant index error of 4 degrees has to be substracted 
from the readings of the hair-hygrometer during the period in ques- 
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tion. This I only discovered on checking all the instruments, as is 
my custom, before commencing the present experiments; but the 
hygrometer has been untouched during the interval, and as its scale 
embraces the 100 degrees with as much sensibility as when it was 
constructed in 1825, there can be no hesitation in making the required 
correction throughout. The extreme points of this instrument should 
indeed be verified at least once in a year ; as the index point is, from 
its delicate construction, easily shifted 2 or 3 degrees. 


Tab. 'V.'^ComparisoH qf the monthly averages qf the Wet~hulb depression^ 
and the Htar~hygrometer^for 3 years in Calcutta. 




At 

10 a. M 


Tension, 

1 

At 4 p. M. 


Tension. 



Temp. 

Dep. 

Hyg. 

by Dep. 

by iiyg. 

Temp. 

Dep. 

Hyg- 

by Dep. 1 

l»y Hyg 

Jan. 18.33 

esto 

8.4 

81 

.55 

.61 

72A 

11.6 

74 

.47 

.49 

1834 

67.5 

6.4 

83 

.64 

.64 

71.1 

9.2 

76 

..53 

.52 

1835 

67.8 

8.0 

80 

.56 

.59 

70.7 

11.5 

70 

.42 

.43 

Feb... 

1 

74.0 

8.2 

82 

.60 

.69 

78.7 

12.7 

74 

.44 

.49 


2 

74.0 

7.3 

86 

.64 

.70 

77.8 

11.6 

77 

.48 

..54 


3 

74.3 

6.0 

87 

.70 

.72 

76.6 

10.2 

76 

.52 

.52 

Mar... 

1 

83.5 

9.8 

81 

.59 

.59 

89.2 

17.3 

66 

.37 

.43 


2 

82.3 

7.5 

86 

.67 

.68 

86.7 

12.2 

76 

.52 

.52 


3 

79.8 

8.3 

85 

.63 

.66 

83.6 

13.0 

70 

.47 

.44 

April, 

1 

87.5 

6.2 

88 

.75 

.74 

91.6 

10.8 

79 

.60 

.57 

2 

86.5 

8.8 

84 

.65 

.67 

93.2 

13.8 

75 

.52 

.51 


3 

84.6 

7.6 

86 

.68 

.70 

88.1 

12.7 

75 

.52 

.51 

May, . 

1 

87.5 

6.1 

91 

.75 

.80 

90.0 

8.2 

86 

.67 

.70 

2 

90.7 

7.9 

86 

.69 

.70 

94.6 

10.9 

80 

.58 

.59 


3 

86.8 

6.5 

89 

.74 

.76 

88.3 

7.5 

86 

.79 

.70 

June,. 

1 

90.5 

6.4 

88 

.75 

.74 

92.8 

8.1 

82 

.70 

.66 


2 

87.0 

4.8 

91 

.80 

.80 

87.8 

6.1 

90 

.75 

.78 


3 

86.1 

5.6 

87 

.76 

.72 

87.4 

6.9 

85 

.72 

.68 

July, . 

1 

86.3 

4.0 

91 

.83 

.80 

87.9 

4.6 

90 

.83 

.78 

2 

86.6 

5.1 

91 

.80 

.80 

88.U 

6.0 

90 

.76 

.78 


3 

82.7 

4.0 

88 

.77 

.74 

8.5.3 

4.8 

88 

.80 

.74 

Aug... 

1 

85.0 

4.1 

92 

.82 

.82 

1 86.8 

4.9 

89 

.75 

.76 

2 

85.1 

4.2 

92 

.82 

.82 

86.7 

5.3 

91 

.78 

.80 


3 

84.0 

4.0 

92 

,82 

.82 

85.0 

4.3 

91 

.81 

.80 

Sept.. 

1 

86.3 

4.4 

91 

.76 

.80 

88.3 

5.5 

88 

.82 

.74 

2 

85.9 

4.9 

92 

.75 

.82 

86.4 

5.9 

91 

.76 

.80 


3 

83.7 

4.8 

91 

.80 

.80 

85.0 

6.8 

89 

.71 

.76 

Oct... 

1 

85.2 

5.6 

87 

.76 

.72 

86.8 

7.6 

83 

.69 

•63 

2 

82 9 

4.0 

83 

.82 

.84 

83.9 

5.0 


.79 

.80 


3 

83.3 

6.8 

87 

.71 

.72 

85.1 

9.3 

82 

.61 

.63 

Nov., 

1 

79. 

6.9 

84 

.69 

.66 

82.1 

10.1 

77 

,57 

.54 


2 

79.2 

7,5 

85 

.66 

.68 

79.4 

10.1 

78 

.55 

.56 


3 

75.6 

7.7 

83 

.64 

.68 

77.9 

10.0 

79 

..55 

.57 

Dec.. 

1 

71.7 

5.8 

85 

.70 

.68 

74.3 

7.2 

82 

.65 

.63 


2 

72.4 

6.1 

87 

.67 

.72 

75.7 

9.0 

81 

.57 

.61 


3 

69.8 

6.1 

84 

.68 

.66 

72.0 

8.9 

78 

.55 

.56 

Means, 

81.2 

6.1 

86.8 

.71 

.72 

83.8 

8.9 

81.5 

.63 

.63 


The actual tension of vapwr in inches, found by multiplying Dalton’s 
maximun tension of vapour at t by the percentage here given, is. 
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at 81". 2s: 1.040 K .71 s .738 ; at 83*.8s1.128 X.03». 711 (or .716 at 81" 2) 
being at the two periods of the day, on an average, very nearly 
equal; though, relatively, the air is much drier in the afternoon. 

A similar comparison to that afforded by the above table would 
have been published with my journals for 1825-6 in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1827, had the registers been allowed to stand as 
they were; but the columns of aqueous tension were struck out, 
although from the elaborate care 1 had taken in valuing the degrees 
of my hair hygrometer they were entitled to some reliance. It is, 
however, not worth while to republish them, as the wet-bulb instru¬ 
ment was then situated outside and the hair hygrometer inside the 
house*, and the two columns are not strictly comparable. One little 
table, however, deduced from four years’ daily experiments at Benares, 
which was also suppressed at home, 1 think likely to prove useful, while 
it bears direetly on the wet-bulb theory, and exemplifies the truth of 
the assumption of its immediate dependence on /'. This table shews 
the actual evaporation in depth per month, as measured by a small 
evaporameter suspended in the open air, for the opposite extremes of 
the year. The instrument is described in the fifteenth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. I have collected on the left hand the observed 
quantities, and have now inserted on the right the theoretical num¬ 
bers which should express the ratio of evaporation. The results are 
even more satisfactory than could have been anticipated; and lead to 
the following very simple rule to find the amount of evaporation 
roughly in inches per diem. “ Multiply the aqueous tension at the 
wet-bulb temperature by the observed depression in degrees, and 
divide by 34.” Omitting the latter operation, the product will express 
in round terms the evaporation per month in the open air, or in a 
moderate breeze. 

Tab. VI.—Rale qf Evaporation and simultaneous depression observed at Benares, 


Month*. 

Year. 

Temp, 
of air. 
t. 

P 

Wet- 

bulb. 

t’ 

a 

Depree-Obsvd.Eva- Ditto . - Depree- Calculated 

alon. poration per ^ Mon >< dally eva. 

d per mouth dictn g tcMlon, porntion. 

• inches. inch. -a d X/*. d X /*• 

April 
and . 

May, 

r 1823 

88.0 

68.9 

19.1 

13.9 '« 

1824 

93.1 

71.8 

21.3 

11.9 

1825 

92.3 

74.2 

18.1 

14.7 

1826 

90.4 

69.8 

20.7 

15.1 

Means 

91.2 

70.9 

20.3 

13.9 0.46: 0.748 15,18 0.447 


ri823 

79.8 

62.0 

17.8 

8.7 

APcIl.. 4 

1 1824 

81.4 

66.5 

13.8 

6.7 


1825 

75.1 

64.7 

11.4 

4.0 


[1626 

80.8 

63.4 

16.4 

9.8 

Means 

79.4 

64.1 

15.3 

7.3 0.Z43{0.599 8.16 0.240 


* The Calcutta Oriental Magazine, 1827, contains the whole paper. 
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ri823 

80.5 

78.2 

2.3 

2.3 

f 

d<f* 

dXf' 

July and 

1824 

85.6 

82.1 

3.5 

2.6 


August, 

1825 

86.9 

81.3 

4.6 

4.4 





.1826 

84.4 

80.8 

3.6 

.3.6 




Means 

84.4 

80.6 

3.8 

3.2 

0.107 1.020 

3.88 

0.114 

Decem¬ 
ber and A 
January, 

ri823 

60.1 

55.7 

4.4 

2.3 




1824 

61.8 

56.6 

5.2 

4,0 




182.5 

63.5 

68..3 

.5.2 

5.6 




1826 

63.8 

54.9 

8.9 

3.1 




Means 

62.3 

56.3 

6.0 

2.5 

0.085 0.463 

2.77 

0.081 

The 1 
whole 
twelve 
months. 





per. an. 




r 1823 

76.4 

68.1 

8.3 

65.6 




1824 

80.0 

71.2 

8.8 

60.5 




1825 

80.0 

71.1 

8.9 

67.1 




Means 

78.9 

70.1 

8.7 

64.4 

0.179 io.729 

6.34 

0.186 




permonth 

5.37 





I have, as yet, had no opportunity of applying the principle ascer¬ 
tained from this table, to the circumstances of other places*. 

§ Z.—Influence of the Barometer on the Wet-bulb depression. 


All philosophers agree in rating the influence of atmospheric pres* 
sure on depression as inversely proportional to the height of the 
barometer; so that when the depression under a pressure of 30 

inches is known, it may immediately found for any other pressure by 
30 

multiplying d into“* p being the observed height of the barometer. 
That the evaporation increases with diminution of pressure nearly 
in the above ratio, has been proved by various experiments; and it 
might confidently be anticipated, from the necessary connection be¬ 
tween the evaporation and the refrigeration, (as exemplified in the 
concluding table of my last section,) that the same law would prevail 
in the depressions: but the only two experiments directed to this 
point that I am acquainted with, lead to an opposite conclusion. 
These were cited in my former paper: but as they are not accessible to 
many readers, 1 will here repeat them. Mr. Danibli.’b experiment 
will be found in Jour. Roy. Inst. XVII., and Mr. Anobrson's in 
Brbwstbr’s Cyclopedia, Art. Hygrometry. 


Barometric 

Ratio. 

Evaporation 

pressure. 

in grains by 
Danlell. 

80.4 

1 

1.24 

15.3 


2.97 

7.0 

I 

5.68 

8.8 

f 

9*12 

1.9 

■ 1» 

15.92 

.9 

Vf 

29.33 

.5 

.V 

60.74 


Depression Incre* 

Depression 

of wet-bulb meat. 

of wet-bulb 

by Daniell. 

9 

0 

by Anderson. 
6 

12 

•3 

9 

IS 

•3 

13 

18 

■3 

18 

21 

-3 


24.5 , • 

•3.5 


26 *1 

■1.6 



Incre¬ 

ment. 


0 



* The tables now published by the astronomer at Madras will afford good 
data; but his mode of measurement must be first known, as his evaporations 
seem double of my own. 
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Now in these instances the evaporation certainly followed the in¬ 
verse pressure law; but the depression was made to receive only a con¬ 
stant arithmetical increment for each geometrical decrement of the 
pressure; in accordance with which 1 assumed that the proper correc- 

tion for variation of pressure should be d rather than dl- ; and 

. , P 

even this would require a different co-efficient to make it suit the two 

cases quoted above. Under such an uncertainty as to the real amount 

of this important correction, I was induced to direct a fresh series of 

experiments to this particular object; and as my results differ greatly 

from what has preceded, it is incumbent on me to describe my process 

a little in detail. 

I first prescribed to myself the necessity of working with a curient 
of air as similar as might be to that of the maximum series, as with¬ 
out such a precaution it would be impossible to ensure the permanent 
hygrometric status of the air in contact with the wet-bulb. The 
bell glass of an air-pump, under which I imagine the experiments of 
Daniblii and Andbkson to have been condu(ited, could not possibly 
fulfil this indispensable condition, since a partial halo of moisture 
would encircle the bulb of their thermometer;—nor do they appear 
to have used a hair hygrometer to inform them how far this might be 
the case. Mr. Danibjll it is true had a dew-point instrument fitted 
into the side of the glass receiver, but for slight aqueous tension this 
instrument becomes wholly useless. The extent to which his air was 
dried can be calculated pretty well from his own datum that ..the 
depression at 50® was nine degrees, which by my table would indicate 

centesimal tension *30 ; or by Apjohn’b formula - 263— (9^ 8 7 ) _ 

^ .357 

in the latter case requiring a cold of 8 degrees, and in the former of 
16, below the freezing point to produce deposition. 

But to return to my own experiments:— 

In place of the. short open glass tube connected with the gaso¬ 
meter and glass balloon in which the wet-bulb was before exposed 
to the current of air, (fig. 1,) a thin horizontal brass tube (fig. 7) 
was substituted, having two lateral apertures for the admission 
through corks, air-tight, of the dry and wet thermometer bulbs 
(t, f). From the same brass tube descended a glass barometer tube 
(p) into a reservoir of mercury, similar to the gage of an air- 
pump, for marking the actual pressure close to the fhermoiueters. 
The other end of the tube was conducted by a flexible pipe F to the 
receiver of an air-pump, where a continual vacuum could be kept up 
by pumping without intermission during the course of an experiment. 

3 H 
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and by manoeuvring the stopcocks (k, k*J at the two ends of the brass 
tube, the pressure could be maintained at any point, and the draft of 
air regulated until the temperature of the wet-bulb had been satisfac¬ 
torily ascertained. 

Finding that the labour of working tbe pump was rather irksome 
in a climate of 95®, I afterwards availed myself of the vacuum engine 
of the coining-press room in the Mint to relieve me from this duty. 
In the pipe leading from the twelve recoil-pumps of the presses a 
vacuum of about (or rather 30—27) inches is constantly maintained 
by the steam en^iine, so that by adapting the tube F to this with a 
stopcock, 1 was enabled to regulate the pressure, and prolong each 
interval with the utmost case and comfort. 

It will be seen from the table of experiments below, that by em¬ 
ploying a current of dry air the freezing point was readily attained 
under a pressure of 7| inches, while the dry thermometer, only one 
inch from it, marked 92® : whereas all who have tried Lbslie’s pro¬ 
cess for freezing have found it exceedingly diificult in the hot weather 
of this country to produce ice with a vacuum nearly perfect. The 
reason has been already explained: in the latter case the partially 
moist atmosphere arrests the progress of refrigeration ; whereas in the 
latter, the vapour rising from the evaporating surface is continually 
removed;—it is, in fact, like sitting under a punkah or without it, an 
illustration that requires no comment to an Indian reader! Of such 
influence is the motion of the air in the experiment, that, as will be 
seen presently, a cold muck below the freezing point may be attained 
under a pressure of 4| inches, with common air at 92® containing aix- 
tenths of its vapour of saturation (dew-point — 75”) and without the 
aid of sulphuric acid, or any other artiflcial means of previously drying 
it! This unexpected result opens a wide field for speculation as to the 
possibility of modifying the apparatus of Leslie for the artificial 
production of ice; and I hope, when leisure permits, to resume the 
thread of this collateral and highly interesting discovery. The nature 
of the problem teaches us d priori, that if a temperature of 20® can be 
attained under a pressure of 4^ inches, the cold at two inches ought 
to be many degrees below zero of Fahrenheit’s scale ! 

Out of four experiments made with the air-pump, and eight with the 
Mint vacuum engine, it will be sufficient, after quoting the numerical 
results of the whole, and referring to the accompanying diagram 
(H. XXII. fig. 10.) for a comprehensive view of their general bearing, 
to select two or three of the most regular examples for analytical dis¬ 
cussion. 
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Tab. VIl.-—DqurcMioB* undtr diminithed presture. 


1. Expt. vdth air pump, air 
dried by Snl. Ac. 1.48, 
9. Ditto, corka fitted closer, 

3. Braaa tube, better fitted, 

4 . Ditto, careful cxpt. 

fi. Coiumon air, in Mint vac. 

tube; dew-poiut 19*.6, 
f. Partially dried, balr«hyg. 

in balloon av. 34, 

7. Nearly dry air ; hyg. !•,.. 
7^. Partly dried ; hyg. J2? .. 
«. Hygrom. variable, av. 20.. 
9. Dry air; hyg. 2% 


Temp, 
of air. 

Hyg. jTemp. of wet-bulb, under a pressure ol 
tens. »0. 22.5 15. 7.5 6.0 6.5 5.0 in. 

0 


o 


0 

0 




84.0 

.18 

ei.o 

• • 

.■;6-o 

48. 




84.7 

.18 

» • 

• ■ 

61.0 

• • 




84.4 

.18 |fi2.0 

67.0 

50.3 

32.0 




87.6 

.18 

64.35.5.0 

49.0 

35.0 




88.5 

.75 

81.3 76.4 

69.0 

48.0 

• a 

32.0 


92.1 

.12 

64.? 60.1 

52.9 

31.0 

24.0 

20.0 

18.0 

91.0 

.00 

58.364.4 

48.7 

SO.O 

20.4 

18.5 


91.0 

.03? 

.. 

65. 

53.9 

• ■ 

26.7 

20.0 


93.2 

.05 

79.1 75.1 



• • 

» • 


92.0 

.01 

'59.5;63.2 

56.3 

38.5 

• w 

26.4 

20.0 


The last experiment is evidently affected with some accidental 
error, since the depression is less at 22.5 inches than at 30. I ima¬ 
ges the external air was admitted through an unobserved leakage of 
the tube, or a drop of water may have fallen in the tube, and thus 
moistened the air before it reached the wet*bulb. 

1 now detached the gasometer and balloon, and admitted the air of 
the room directly into the tube at stopcock k (fig. 8) keeping up a pro¬ 
longed current at intervals of every two inches of pressure from 30.0 
upwards to 5 inches, and then descending in the same manner : taking 
care to wet the thermometer from time to time as its water evaporat¬ 
ed. In ascending the scale I regulated the pressures in the barome¬ 
ter-gage principally by manoeuvring the stopcock (A') next to the 
vacuum pipe, the orifice at k remaining constant: whereas in de¬ 
scending, I allowed k' to remain untouched while I brought the 
gage to the desired point by gradually opening the outer stop¬ 
cock k. 

The effect of this will be understood on viewing the apparatus; the 
current of air was considerably stronger in the last case than in the 
first, and in consequence the depressions are somewhat greater. To 
this it must be added, that in the ascending scale the depressions 
will tend to lag below their full amount, while in descending they will 
err in an opposite sense; all of which is well exhibited in dotted curves 
numbered 10, 11 of diagram 10. The mean of the two series (marked 
by a plain line on the diagram) may be assumed as a good foundation 
for the analysis we have proposed. 

Experiments 10 and 11, on depressions under diminished pressure. 

Temperature of the room 92®.2 ; dew-point 74®.8 =: centesimal tension ..58 
Uair-bygroraeter, 79 = ditto -57 


3 H 9 
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Burom. 

prM- 

1 A$eending »erie$. 

Temp ,Wet- Wet- 

DeaeendU 
Wet Wet- 

Temp. 


e w 

5 fl 

Mean 

nire 

inchei. 

of air. 

bulb. 

1 

bulb. 

9 

bulb. 

3 

bulb. 

4 

of air. 

i 

k 

dppres- 
aiun oiT-' 
served. ; 


• 

• 

• 

• 






SO 

92.7 

80.4 

62.0 rewetted) 

80.6 


93.0 

11.7 

13.0 

12 0 

9S 


79.7 

80.8 

79.9 



12.6 

14.3 

13.1 

26 

99.9 

78.0 

80.0 rewettedi 

76.8 

79.2 


J3.9 

1.5-5 

14.6 

94 



77.8 

74.7 

7.5.2 


15.0 

18.0 

17.0 

99 

99.7 


78.4 (re wetted 

79.4 

73.8 


16.4, 20.4 

19.1 

90 



73.0 


70.2 


19.8| 23.3 

91.5 

18 



70.3 


66.9 


22.5 

; 26.6 

24.6 

16 



67.7 


64.2 


24.2 

! 29.3 

26.8 

14 

93.0 


64.0 


61.9 


29. 

32.3 

30.6 

19 



60.0 


57.4 


33. 

! 36.) 

34.5 

10 



S4.9 (rewetted 

64.6 

53.8 

93.2 

38.1 .39 7 

38.9 

8 



40.3 

47.3 


93.2 

44.7 

46.9 

45.3 

6 



88.0 

38.8 


92.5 

55.0 

53.7 

53.1 

8 



31.0 

30.8 


91.6 

62.0 

60.8 

61.4 

4.4 



rewetted 

23.7 


89.8 


66.1 

66.1 


At the first glance towards the final columns of this table, one might 
at first be led to exclaim, upon the wonderful accordance between theo¬ 
ry and fact! The ascending series, especially, agrees exactly with the 
calculation in several points, and does not diverge materially until the 
pressure falls to six inches, far beyond the reach of any likely contin¬ 
gency within our observance. 

But all this seemingly agreeable coincidence is, in a measure, delusory. 
The effect is compounded of two different influences—1, the rarefac¬ 
tion : and 2, the diminution of humidity which is consequent thereon. 
We know from our second section of experiments how to appreciate 
this latter disturbing cause, and so isolate the reduction of tempera¬ 
ture due to the diminished pressure alone; but the prior experiments 
give us an opportunity of estimating it in a more direct manner. 
Thus, taking experiment 7, we have the following data : the temper¬ 
ature being 91**. Fahrenheit. The fourth column contains the hypo¬ 


thetical depressions on the supposition of the inverse-pressure ratio. 


Barometrical 

Depression 

Increment 

Theoretica! 

Increment 

Calculat¬ 

preeenre 

in dry air. 

observed. 

depression. 

d-f. ^— d 
P 

ed co-effi¬ 

incbea. 

D 

»— d 

dbcil 

cient. 

30.0 

o 

32,7 

A 

p 

32.7 

8 

A-i-S 

27.5 

35.6 

+ 2.9 

43.6 

+ 10.9 

.27 

15.0 

42.3 

4- 9.6 

65.4 

+ 32.7 

.29 

7.6 

61.0 

+ 28,3 

130.8 

-1- 98.1 

.29 

6.0 

70.8 

•f 30.1 

165.5 

•h 132.8 

.23 

5.5 

72.1 

39.4 

176.5 

+ 143.8 

.27 

5.4 

72.8 

-1- 40.1 

179.8 

+ 147.1 

.27 


The rate of increment observed, it will be remarked, here invariably 
falls short of the calculated rate in the fifth column, but it bears al¬ 


ways the same proportion to it, about one-third; as shewn in the 
sixth column : therefore in this example the law of the inverse pres¬ 
sures holds good relatively, but it requires a co-efficient to reduce the 
absolute amount. Thus, the maximum depression in dry air at any 
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pressure will, by the experiment, be equal to i 4 .27 ^ 
instead of d + ^ i ^ (or simply I will not seek to en¬ 

quire the cause of this deviation from theory ; or whether it be pecu¬ 
liar to the form of apparatus 1 employed; or whether the effect will 
be constant under all circumstances :—I will merely suggest that the 
supply of heat from extraneous sources—^the brass tube (only half inch 
diam.) radiation, &c. could not fail to reduce the cooling effect of the 
mere current of air; and here we have the measure of their united 
disturbing power, which it is satisfactory to find constant throughout. 

Let us now see whether the same constancy can^be traced in the more 
elaborate experiment with common air (10-11.) The first thing neces¬ 
sary is to calculate the percentage of moisture for each step. Now, as 
under 30 inches the centesimal tension was found to be ’58 by the 
dew-point, and as no- source of fresh supply was at hand, the tension 
at any other pressure should be directly as the pressure, or inversely as 
the volume ; since it is evident that a double space, for instance, will 
require twice as much aqueous vapour to bring it to a given state of 
humidity; the aqueous tension, therefore,will be *58 X ^ for this 
series of experiments. Again, from our table of depressions, (from the 
diagram or from the formula) can be obtained, with the reading at 
these variable states of humidity, the depression either in dry air or 
in air of the initial tension ‘SS, I have, in fact, given both in the fol¬ 
lowing table, and have set in the three last columns the calculated de¬ 


pressions by the expression just found of d + .27 — rf y 

Tab. VIII .—Bxptrimmi 10-11, reduced to a eonetant hygrometrie etate. 


Buoiiwter. 

Centei. 

aqueou* 

tenBion 

cak. 

Tabular 
centeii- 
mal de- 
prewlon 
correg- 
pondlng 
T 

1 

Deduced 
deprei- 
rion for j 
aq. ten. 

.m j 

Deduced 
depreeaioD 
for dry 
air, D 

Calculated 
depretaion 
for varia¬ 
ble aq. tena. 
of Mcoad 
column. 

Calculated 
deprcHionj 
for aq. tena. j 
.68 

Calculated 
depreuiott 
for dry air. 




ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

30 

.58 

32 

12.0 

12.0 

37.5 

12. 

12.0 

37.5 

2S 

.54 

34 

13.1 

12.2 

38.2 

13.1 

12.3 

38.2 

26 

.50 

37 

14.6 

12.5 

39.0 

14.5 

12.6 

' 39.1 

24 

.46 

42 

17.0 

12.8 

40.1 

17.0 

12.8 

40.1 

22 

.42 

44 

19.1 

13.8 

43.3 

18.2 

13.3 

41.4 

20 

.39 

47 

21.5 

14.7 

46.0 

20,1 

1.3.7 1 

42.8 

18 

.35 

50 

24.5 

15.7 

49.0 

22.3 

14.3 

44.6 

16 

.31 

54 

26.8 

15.9 

49.8 

25.6 

15.0 

47.4 

14 

.27 

58 

30.6 

16.9 

52.7 

28.8 

15.9 

49.7 

12 

.23 

62 

34.5 

17.8 

55.5 

33.2 

17.1 

53.5 

10 

.19 

66 

38.9 

18.6 

58.2 

39.2 

18.7 

58.9 

8 

.15 

72 

45.3 

20.2 

63.3 

49.4 

19.4 

69.6 

6 

.11 

76 

53.1 

22.3 

69.8 

63.0 

25.7 

80.4 

5 

.096 

78 

61.4 

25.1 

78.5 

71.0 

29.1 

91.0 

4.4 

.085 

1 79 

66.1 

> •*6.7 

! «3.5 


34.8 

99.6 
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With exception of the four lowermost entries, the three middle (or 
observed) columns of this table accord wonderfully well with the three 
last, which are calculated by the formula above given multiplied into 
T, (the tabular cent, dep.) ; which is variable in the first of them, 
(that of the experiments;) is equal to *32 for the case of humidity 
■58; and is of course = 0 for the final case, of extreme dryness. 
Were we to suppose that the dryness of the air did not mount higher 
than *18 (second column) from some unperceived cause, the calculated 
depressions would suit equally well from beginning to end; and it 
must be remembered that any disturbing force will be much more 
felt in the low pressures. Moreover, it can hardly be expected that the 
depression should continue to follow the same law, after the evaporat¬ 
ing surface has congealed into ice. Had the ascending series of de¬ 
pressions only been used, instead of the mean, the accordance would 
have been greater towards the middle of the scale. 

It is hardly necessary to analyse any more of the present series, 
after ascertaining that the same co-efficient is equally applicable to 
dry and wet air. We may therefore proceed at once to the conclu¬ 
sion, that the depression of the wet^bulb thermometer, ceteris paribus, 
varies inversely as the barometric pressure, the actual variation being for 
every case twenty-seven hundredths of the calculated variation, 

§ 4 .—Depressions under augmented barometric pressure. 

It would perhaps have been better to have preceded the last enun¬ 
ciation, by a description of the experiments included under this head, 
since they obviously form part of the same series, and must be go¬ 
verned by the same law. They need not d jtain us many minutes. 

The modification of apparatus now employed is depicted in fig. 9. 
Between the gasometer and the brass tube furnished with the two 
thermometers was introduced a condensed air blow-pipe; while at 
the other extremity near the discharge cock A', was adapted a syphon 
barometer capable of shewing an increase of pressure up to + 12 inches. 
By keeping up the action of the pump with the discharge cock more 
or less open, a current of condensed air could be maintained at any 
pressure until the readings of the wet-bulb became stationary; for, as 
b^ore stated, it was upon the current only that reliance could be 
placed; and my endeavour was always to maintain the same rapidity 
in the passage of the air, although small variations in this particular 
do not, and ought not, to produce any sensible error. 

Not having used a hygrometer in this swies, I trust to the de¬ 
pression itself (at 30 inches) to supply the datum of the humidity ,• 
and here of course, under condensation, the moisture mcreases directly 
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with the pressure. On the diagram this is very conspicuous in figs. 

13, 14; and as the air approaches dryness, the line formed will be seen 

amalgamating with the curvature of the former experiments. 

Tam. Depressions under increased pressure. 

Batom. First Experiment. .Second Experiment. Third Experiment. Fourth experiment. 
pre»- ■■■■ _______ 

sure. Temp. Depres* Hum* Temp. Deprea* Hum- Temp. Oepres- Hum- Temp. Depres-Hum* 
mcnes. idity. air. sion. iduy. ut. rion. idity.j uon. idity. 

30 93.5 23.5 .24 93.5 23.7 .24 85.0 24.0 .15 86.4 26.8 .10 

33 93.6 20.9 .26 

36 21.5 .29 9.3.8 17.8 .29 14.0 .18! 22.8 .12 

42 19.5 .34 94.3 15.5 .34 85.2 11.4 .21 20.7 .14 

In the last experiment the air was maintained for a long time at 
each pressure, whence its results are perhaj)s entitled to greater con- 

o A 

fidence than the rest. The direct theoretical depressions, d x — 

P 

would be 26®.8, 22‘’.3, and ID®.!, which corrected by the co-efficient 
before found, would become 26“.8, 25'’.6, and 24®.7; these again 
would have to be diminished for the altered humidity to 26.8, 24’5, 
and 22.8; still, however, differing materially from the experiment, 
which I attribute to the difficulty of keeping up a sufficient draft at 
the high pressures, in consequence of which the humidity is not fairly 
estimated. 

If we examine the first experiment we shall have. 


The direct geometrical depressions,. 23.5 19.6 16.8 

These modified by co-efficient, .27. 23.5 22.4 21.7 

Corrected to the incipient state of humidity will be, 23.5 20.0 18.1 

The observed depressions being in this case,...... 23.5 21.5 19.5 


nearly midway between the modified and the corrected numbers, and 
as much above the latter as they were below them in experiment 
4,—so it will be not unreasonable to conclude that our formula would 
hold good for augmented depressions, if proper care were taken in 
conducting them. 

We have now examined every case of depression that can be ex¬ 
perienced in common air, and we may finally sum up this lengthy 
investigation by uniting the members of tlfe formula, that it may com¬ 
prehend both changes of humidity and changes of atmospheric pres¬ 
sure thus;— 

d = 84/—/" .27 

The latter member of the equation may be converted into a table 
of mnltipliers for heights of the barometer other than 30, which will 
leave the table 1 have appended to the present paper applicable to all 
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eircttmatances that can occur. The rule for its use will be g^ven in 
the proper place. 

$ 5.-—Depression ofweUhulh in other gaseous media. 


It has been seen that the theory of the wet-bulb thermometer is 
entirely based on the relation of the specific heats, or capacities, of 
water, of vapour, and of air. It may be made therefore to furnish an 
unexceptionable and easy method of solving the much-contested ques¬ 
tion of the relative capacity of different gaseous fluids, by substituting 
any of the latter for common air in the experimental determination of 
the depression. 

By Gat Lussac’s formula we perceive that the depression varies 
precisely in the inverse ratio of the air’s capacity, c (see p. 405.) 
Apjobn’s formula is based on the same datum; thus the specific heat of 
vapour at 50* being 1129 (= 967 + 212 — 50); that of water being 
1 ; and that of air c = 0.267 ; '* one part of air in cooling through d 
degrees will raise the temperature of 0.267 part water through the 
same number, and will consequently be adequate to vaporize a quan¬ 
tity of water represented by Now, as ‘267 d (= c d) is a 

constant quantity, any change in the value of c must affect d in an 


opposite or inverse sense, that is & = 


c d • 

d' being the depression ob¬ 


served in other medium than common air. 


As most likely to exhibit any difference of specific heat, and without 
reference to any prior determination of the question, I selected two 
gases, hydrogen and carbonic acid, as far at variance in essential points 
as could be wished, and proceeded with them exactly as had been 
done with ordinary air. On account of the mode of preparing the 
two gases by distillation through a water-trough, they entered the 
gasometer surcharged with moisture: and. as noticed below, even 
after being well dried by the acid in the chamber, they took up mois¬ 
ture from the discharge-pipe on their passage to the wet-bulb. I 
could only approximatively remedy this evil by immediately filling in 
common air, and finding how much moisture the latter also absorbed 
in its passage. The error was of course less, if at all, perceptible at 
the high temperatures, and in a fresh series of experiments it was 
obviated by the introduction of my tell-tale hair hygrometer. 

Wishing to save the gas, it was made to pass into another gasome¬ 
ter instead of into the open air; on which account the current both of 
hydrogen and of carbonic acid passed more slowly through the steam- 
heated tube than the air had done, and their temperature only rose 
to 160 and 170, in lieu of 180 and even 190 as at first. Here follow 
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the reading's which were considered as coincident, but, as before, there 
was difficulty in keeping the dry thermometer stationary, 

Tab. X .—Depremotu with Hydrogen gas. First Series. 

Tabular Ae~ 

Therm. Wet- Bepreg. Hygro- Tension pression in Ratio, 
in air. bulb, sion, meter, centesimal. dry air. 

o o o d—® 

1. Through steam pipe, 92.0 67.8 24.2 — ? 37.1 ‘ 

2. Ditto, steam ou, .. 160.0 83,2 76.8 ~ nearly drf. 81.5 .94 

3. Ditto, ditto, . 137.0 76.4 60.6 — ditto. 65.3 .93 

4. Ditto, cold, . 93.8 67.5 26.3 44 ? .17 ? 38.1 

The hydrogen of the gasometer in the first two experiments was 
supposed to be dry, but it was found that it acquired moisture in pass¬ 
ing through the pipes, which had been moistened by the distillation 
of the hydrogen ; the amount of error was estimated by filling com¬ 
mon air in, and finding bow much its depression differed from the full 
rate. The gas of 3, and 4 was passed out into a vessel containing 
the hair hygrometer ; but still no great confidence was placed in the 
series, and on two subsequent days fresh gas was prepared. 

Second Series. * 

5. Protracted current of hydrogeo gas,.. 85.4 60.0 25.4 

6. Common air treated exactly in the 

same manner,. 90.6 59.0 31.6 = 29.1 at 85*4 

Ratio of 29*.l to 25®.4 ns 1.00 to .87 


This was still unsatisfactory, as there was no mode of testing the 
hygrometrie state of the gas; I now therefore fitted the glass cham¬ 
ber enclosing the hair hygrometer, (as in fig. 1) and took the follow¬ 
ing readings after intervals of a day each. 

Calc. Maxim. DepcM. 

in in Ratio. 

t tf d h Hydrogen. Atm. air. d-j-n 

7. Hydrogen, current, 87.8 60.5 27.3 8 29.5 34.8' .84 


8, Ditto, fuU draft, .. 88.0 69.7 28.3 5 29.8 .34.9 .86 

9. Ditto, ditto. 84.0 57.1 26.9 4 28.0 32.8 .8.5 

10, Ditto, ditto,. 88.5 58.5 30.0 4 31.2 35.2 .88 


11. Common air. 87.0 .54.8 32.2 4 ? 33.3 34.4 

12. Ditto, . 83.1 52.1 32.0 2 32.6 32.4 


Still a fourth scries was thought necessary ; and in this all access 
of moisture to the tubes being prevented by passing the gas over 
sulphuric acid before it entered the gasometer, and leaving it for a 
week to dry thoroughly, the hair hygrometer marked extreme siccity ; 
precaution was also taken to cool the wct-bulb with jee below the de- 

i'a 

pression point, before inserting it in the tube. 


Fourth Series, Hydrogen gas. 
t t' d h. D <r-J- o 

13. Full draft. 86.7 58.5 28.2 0 34.2 .82 

14. Ditto. 8.5.0 57.4 27.6 0 33.4 .83 

15. Ditto, . 82.8 56.5^ 26.3 0 .32.2 .81 
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This foTirth series, on which every care was bestowed to ensure accu¬ 
racy. confirming as it does the ratio of the prior experiments, certainly 
tends to prove that hydrogen produces a less depression than common 
air in the proportion of 82 to 100 ; and consequently that the specific 
heat of this gas for equal volumes should be 1 .22, that of atiUQspheric 
air being 1 . 

Tab. XI.— Depressions with Carbonic Acid. 

Temp. Wet- Depreg- Hair Tabular 

air. bulb. sinn. hygr. depreMlon RsUo. 

t t 4 for dry air. d 

1. Current tlirough » o „ n To 

,Rteani|npe, .. ill.7 6(i.2 (acquired moisture .20 ?) 36.3 ? 

2. Do. steam on, 161.0 85.0 76.0 Nearly dry ? 82.21 g, 

3. Do.quiiAer draft, 160.0 81.5 78,5 ditto, 81.51 * 


4. Common air, .. 86.8 60.8 26.0 34.3 

The experiment with common air shews that the passages still im¬ 
parted moisture to the amount of full * 12 , and therefore vitiated the 
result as with hydrogen. The trial was renewed with the precaution 


of employing the hair hygrometer. 

h 


d 

D 

df-a-n 

5. Short glass tube, 83.6 

55.0 

28.6 

5 

Corrected 

30.1 

32.6 

.92 

6 . Ditto, . 86.2 

55.2 

31.0 

3 

for dry 

32.0 

34.0 

.94 

7b DittOj bsbbobbs 

53.6 

.30.0 

3 

air or 

31.0 

.32.6 

.95 

8 . Common airy«... 88.2 

54.5 

33.7 

3 

max. dep. 

34.8 

35.0 



Here again the depression in carbonic acid gas is proved to be 
94 hundredths of that in common air, whence the specific heat of 
this gas should turn out 1.06, air being 1.00. A third series was taken: 
8 . Well dried, .. 88.7 56.2 32.5 0 32.5 35.3 91 


9. Ditto, . 84.8 5.5.1 29.7 0.5 29.9 33.2 90 

10. Ditto, . 89.6 57.2 32.4 1 32.8 35.8 90 


In the last three experiments which were made with the precautions 
I have described, in the hydrogen experiments, (13-1.5) a little of the 
latter gas was mixed (s nth) with the carbonic acid; while in experi¬ 
ments 6 , 7, common air may have been present to the same extent. 
We may therefore assume the maximum depression iu dry carbonic 
acid to be about 92 per cent, of that in atmospheric air; and its spec, 
heat = 1*087. 

Although these unexpected results are supported by their great 
uniformity, I still feel hesitation in inviting for them the implicit con¬ 
fidence of chemists, in opposition to the very opposite conclusions of 
other experimenters. Had the specific heat of one gas proved in de¬ 
fect and the otlftr in excess, it would have been more consonant with 
the analogy of their specific gravity,—but that two gases so strongly 
contrasted, should both err, on the same side, 1 own to be plausible 
evidence against me. StiU I hardly think that the 8 per cent, discre¬ 
pancy in the carbonic add experiments is within the limits of experi¬ 
mental error ; and the 18 per cent, of the hydrogen is certainly more 
than I am willing to allow to be attributable to sucb a cause. 
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At any rate it must be conceded that the method itself possesses 
superior facility to the process of Db la Rocbb and DaiuaD*, also fol> 
lowed by HAYcaAPTf, or to that more recently followed by ray friends 
Messrs. F. Marcbt and Db la Rivb of GenevaJ. 

It may be as well to recite the conflicting values arrived at by 
these and other authors, including M. Dulono§, whose mode of in* 
vestigation by the velocity of sonorous vibrations in the respective 
gases, was most ingenious in itself, and perhaps better entitled to 
respect than any other. 


Tab, XII. — Specific heal of ganeous bodies hy volume^ unfier constant pressure. 



By Of" la Uoche By Itaycrnft 

and Berard. j 

By Marcet 
and De U Hive. 

By DuLong, 

By «et.bulb 
depreuion. 

Ataiospberir. »ir, 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Oxjmin . 

976 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

— . 

Hydrogen, .... 

903 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,220 

Nitrogen,. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Carbonic Acid. . 

1,2.58 

1,000 

1,0(H) 

1,175 

1,087 

Carburett. Hyd. 
CarboBic oxide. 
Nitrous gns, .. 

1,053 1,060 

1,034 

1,350 

1,000 

1,000 

1,00Q 

l,.53l 

1,000 

1,160 



Notwithstanding the tendency of my own experiments, every one 
must feel a prejudice on a view of this table in favor of the conclusions 
of the English and the Genevese philosophers ; namely, that all 
the gases have the same specific heat. 

In such case however it wUl be necessary to assign some other 
cause for the indubitable results above given, or our judgment must be 
suspended, until a careful repetition of similar experiments may deter¬ 
mine the conditions with other gases, and lead to some definite con¬ 
clusions for the whole of this most interesting question. 

§ 5 .—A few illustratiojis of the wet-bulb theory. 

My paper has expanded to such a formidable length, that 1 am 
loath to burthen it with many " last w’ords yet I cannot refrain 
from pointing out an instance or two of practical application, and 
shewing that d mi6.f are as important elements in the play of mete¬ 
orological phenomena as the dew-point itself, and require equally to 
be studied by naturalists. 

1. The Baron Hu gel remarked, that ice was formed in Cashmi'r 
with the thermometer at 44® H at an elevation of 15,000 feet: whence 
he concluded that the freezing point rose as the boiling point fell. 
This startling paradox is now readily explained : the air of the plains is 
dry enough at all times in those latitudes ;—^it becomes relatively drier 
in expanding on the mountains, while the depression simultaneously 

* Annales (He Chimie, luzv. 126. 

I Ditto 1829, xxzv^ 5. 

II See J. A.^. vol. v. p, 18fi. 

3 »•. 9 


t Aonalcs dc Chiniie, xxvi. 298. 
f Ditto, xli. 113. 
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15,000 feet, =: 18.5, so that if the air were already charged with a 
third of its saturating quantity of vapour, the depression of 13 degrees 
would still cool a surface of water below the freezing point. 

Gay Lossao points out a similar fact noted on Saussurk’s ascent of 
Mont Blanc. " En faisant tourner sur le Col du gdant un thermomd* 
tre dont la boulc dtait euvcloppde d’ une dponge, il a obtenu un refroi- 
dissement dc 9®.3 C (16®.7 Farh;) au dessous de la temperature de 
Fair qui dtait de 10®. 1 (50®. 2 F.) ainsi 1’ evaporation pent concourir 
avec le rayonnement pour determiner la congelation de I’cau 2k la 
surface de la terre, dans un air dont la temperature serait dc plusieurs 
degrds au-dessus de zdro*.” 

2 . The formation of hail is readily explained on the same princi¬ 
ple. The drops of water passing through a stratutn, of very attenuated 
dry air, pc^aps even warmer than the saturated cloud they have 
quitted, are cooled to congelation—nay, most lilccly much below 
it, since they are not remelted in their onward progress to the earth, 
but are apparently enlarged by deposition of fresh moisture. ' Hail is 
seldom observed to fall in damjj weather. 

Thus also, frozen clouds (cirri) may be found at elevations in the 
air much lower than would belong by theory to a temperature of 32®, 
and their dissipation while still in a frozen state, is also accounted for. 

3. The increase of rain drops as they approach the earth has been 
satisfactorily proved to originate in the deposit of atmospheric mois¬ 
ture on their surface, cooled below the dew-point temperature. 

4. Why is not the air at sea always surcharged with moisture ? 
The actual tension of vapour in the air does not depend on t but t ': 
now the bulk of the ocean maintains an uniform temperature, in 
general a few degrees below that of the air in the day time there¬ 
fore being then always less than /, saturation cannot take place, 
however much water may be present. But there is another reason; 
salt-water has a lower tension than pure water; that is, were it 
heated to t, its tension would not be f. It boils at 213^^ (?) in lieu of 
212”, which reduces its tension about one part in 40—and the same 
proportion will hold good, on Dalton’s hypothesis, for lower temper¬ 
atures. In clear nights the air on ship board must always be fully 
charged with moisture, and hence the heavy dew on deck. 

5. An analogous explanation can be given of the carious fact 
observed by M. Clement in 182If, that if a thermometer bulb coated 
with lint be dipped in a saturated solution of any salt (or the salt in 
powder) and be held in aqueous vapour of 212”, it will %pqaire itself 
* Anualcs de Uhimie, zxi. 92. t Ukb’s Chemicid Dictionary, p. 284. 
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a higher temperature, equal to what would be the boiling point of a 
similar solution. Here the saline solution at 212® cannot support 
a tension of/' (= 30 in.); deposition therefore takes place with conse¬ 
quent disengagement of latent heat, until the ten.sion of the salt at 
t X finds itself in equilibrio, or = 30 inches*. 

, 6 . Pbhkins has observed, that when water is thrown upon a heated 
metal not visibly red, it flashes into steam suddenly : but when placed 
upon iron, silver or gold at a much higher heat, it takes a considerable 
time to evaporate. Here would seem to be an indication that at or 
about 1200 Farh. the evaporation point gradually ri.ses to exactly 
212 ®, and that beyond this it becomes negative, or, the depression 
becomes so great that it falls below the boiling pointf. 

ITiis is surely a more rational exjdanation than Perkins’s, who 
supposed the liquid to be prevented from evaporating from the enor¬ 
mous pressure on its surface:—how could such a false equilibrium hold 
with free space arbund for the vapour to expand into » 

Many other illustrations might be brought forward, but I forbear 
from exhausting the patience of my readers, and will here conclude 
with the tables for the depression of the wet-bulb at temperatures from 
30® to 180o under the constant pressure of 30 inches. For other states 
of the barometer the small table below will be found sufficient, until 
my fi iends in Nepal, Uehra Dun, or the Nilgiris may furnish better 
data for its correction. 

Tarle of Multipliers, to convert the following Tahular Depressions at 30 
inches f1-000) into the depressions at any other pressure of the atmosphere. 


Oatome- 

Density of Multipli' 

Barome¬ 

Density of Multipii- 

Barome¬ 

Density of MuItipU- 

ter 

the air. 

er 

ter 

the air. 

er 

ter 

the air. 

er 

inches. 

c. 

14 *e— 

inches. 


1-f .S7e^ 

inches. 

e. 

l+.87e-I 

29-5 

1-01« 

1-004 

24-5 

1-224 

1-060 

19-5 

1-.538 

M45 

290 

1-034 

1-009 

■ 24-0 

1-250 

1-067 

19-0 

1*579 

1-156 

28'5 

1-053 

1-014 

23-5 

1-277 

1-075 

18-5 

1-621 

1-168 

28-0 

1-071 

1-019 

23-0 

1-304 

1-082 

18-0 

1-666 

1-180 

2;-5 

1-091 

1-025 

22-5 

l-.^33 

1-090 

17-5 

1-720 

1-194 

27-0 

1-111 

1-O.SO 

22-0 

1-364 

1*098 

17-0 

1-765 

1-206 

26>5 

1-132 

1-036 

21-5 

1*395 

1-107 

16-5 

1-818 

1-221 

26-0 

1*154 

1-042 

21-0 

1-428 

1-115 

16-0 

1-875 

1-236 

2.'r5 

M7ti 

1-048 

20-5 

1-463 

1-125 

15-5 

1-935 

1-252 

25-0 

1-200 

1-054 

20-0 

1-500 

1-135 

15-0 

2-000 

1-270 


Note. —When the depreseion in attenuated air has been observed, divide it by 
the multipliers here given, before entering the table following to find the aqueous 
tension. , 


• A new source of error in the wet-bulb is hence suggested, in the substance 
with which the bulb is coatedflannel, linen, and cotton may have different 
hygrometric affections. This is a fit subject for inquiry. 

•f* The very slight tnodificaUon required in the theoretical curve of depressions,^ 
to produce the effect alluded to in the text, is shewn by a dotted line in Fig. 5 of 
PI. XXI. Apjohm’s temperature of evaporation only reaches 212® at 2800®. 
Lbslie’e at 2400® ; beyqnd which it would continue to rise. 
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VI .—Proceedingt of the Asiatic Society, 

Wednesday Eoen^ng, 3rd August, 1836. 

The Ifonornble Sir Euwahd Ryan, President, in the chair. 

Mr. W. SjriRRj^, proposed at the last meeting, was ballotted for, and 
duly elected a Member of the Society. 

Mr. Conductor Da we, of the Delhi Cunal Establishment, proposed at 
the last meeting, was, upon the favorable report of the Committee of 
Papers, elected an associate member. 

MaKHARA Mbng, uncle of the present King of'Ava, acknowledged hie 
election as an honorary member in a Bengali letter, of which the follow, 
ing is a literal translation > 

]Vli!.KBARA Ra'ja to the learned Members of the Asiatic Society qf Calcutta, 

commands, 

T am iuformed of the contents of the letter from this learned body, and of 
the houor they have done to me. But so difficult is the attainment of know* 
lo«l|re, that 1 can by no means hold myself worthy of such a distinction. The 
proirress of kuowledi^e may be likened to the ascent of a lofty mountain,—>he 
that attains the summit will gain the first glimpse of the rising sun, then he in 
the centre, while yet it is hidden from the crowd at the base. The sun is to 
them a thing entirely imperceptible. Afterwards, wheofthe solar orb declines, it 
still remains visible and palpable to him who has surmounted the hill, while the 
others have a partial and fading remembrance of its glory. Thus are there 
gradations in the acquirement and appreciation of learning, and there is no limit 
to its increase, nor can any thing compare with its excellence. 

The enjoyments of worldly life are finite, and afford little variety—riches bring 
satiety ; but there is no satiety in knowledge. Every day brings novel food to 
the mind, and only whets the appetite for more. I do not then think myself 
learned, but it is a law of nature that the bulk of each species should remain on 
^au equality, whether man, beast, reptile, tree, or laud itself—and hold social 
commune with its fellows. 

My name has been inserted in the list of the learned men—I am glad to hear 
it, for the mind that cannot traverse alone the field of knowledge; in company 
of judicious guides, may derive instruction and advantage at every step. I shall 
know what I have not known—hear what I have not heard. All my doubts may 
be ex))laincd, my conjectures certified;—therefore am I filled with joy, for 1 
would have ray ignorance enlightened. 

Should the Society wish to know any thing relative to the Burmese literature 
of my country, I will do my utmost to supply every information. 

As the learned members are acquainted with various languages, I have caused 
this letter to be written in the Pali language* and in the Bengkli character. 

The Secretary read the following reply from Government to the appli. 
cation made, in conformity with the resolution of the last meeting, on the 
subject of the publication of the Cochin Chinese Dictionary. 

To Jabigs pRiNSEp, Esa. 

Genl, Dept, Secretary to the Asiatic Society, 

Sib, 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the lltb in¬ 
stant, and in reply to state that the Right Honorable the Governor GeneraPof 
India in Council will be prepared to sanction an expense of 5,500 lupees to be 
incurred in printing a Cochin Cainese Dictionary by Lithography in the manner 

* The letter contains an admixture of Pdli words, but the substance is in Brngdlt. 
and is evidently a very imperfect rendering of the author's expressions by a Beuguli 
writer. 
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propoeed bf the author; but bis Lordship would prefer much, that in order to 
make the work acceasible to seafaring persons and traders as well as to the 
learned, the explanation should be given in English as well as in Latin, and 
that a Vocabulary rendering the common English words into Cochin Chinese 
should be added to the volume. 

2. His Lordship would hope that by compressing the writing in the page 

which is rather wide in the specimens transmitted, these additions could be 
brought nearly within the same compass so as to occasion very little additional 
expense. ^ 

3. The specimen which accompanied your letter is herewith returned. 

1 am, &c. 

H.-T. PRINSEP, 

Council Chamber, the 20th July, IS.'IG. Secy, to Govt. 

In consequence of the above suggestions, the Secretary had, in consul, 
tation with the author, returned the following reply :-~ 

. To H. T. PniNSEP, Esa. 

Secretary to the Government qf India, Gent. Dept. 

Sia, 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 20th 
July last, communicating the acquiescence of .the Right Honorable the Go¬ 
vernor General of India in Council to the proposition submitted by myself, on 
the part of the Asiatic Society, and of the most Rev. the Bishop of Isauropolis, 
for the publicatiou of a Cochin Chinese Dictionary in lithography at an 
expense not exceeding .5,500 rupees. 

I have accordingly placed myself in communication with the author, with a 
view to arrange the preliminaries without loss of lime, as well as to provide for 
the modifications recommended by bis Lordship in Council. 

The Bishop is of opinion that the addition of a column of English meanings 
to the Dictionary in its present form would involve a very serious increase of 
labour in passing it through tlie press ; it would also augment the bulk of the 
work very considerably ; wiule a very large portion of the words and explana- 
tions connected with literary and abstract terms would be of no utility whatever 
to the commercial class or to seafaring persons. 

The object contemplated by his Lordship in Council may, he thinks, be sup¬ 
plied with more facility by the addition of a Supplementary Vocabulary con¬ 
taining all the most common words, which might also be published in a 
detached form for the use of mariners and traders. 

This Vocabulary the author undertakes to draw up in the English, French, and 
Anamitan tongues, duriu|^the progress of the publication j and precaution has 
been taken to include this additional matter in the estimates which have been 
called for. 

His Lordship’s remarks on the appearance of the lithographed specimen, and 
tlie obvious advantage, if possible, of securing to a standard work of this nature 
the advantages and neatness of typography, induced me to communicate again 
with the Proprietors of the Serampore Press, before ony final arrangements 
should be made. 

The Bishop on his own part handsomely consented to relinquish 500 rupees 
out of the 4,000 rupees of personal remuneration for which he had at first 
stipulated. I was thus enabled to offer a clear sum of 2,000 rupees to Rev. Dr. 
Marshman for the execution of .500 copies of a quarto volume, containing nearly 
500 pages, with the native words in the Cochin-Cbinese character. Tins offer, 
although much below the usual Calcutta printing rates fur ordinary works, has 
been in the most liberal manner accepted by the Rev. Dr. and Mr. J. MAnsRMAN. 

I now therefore only wait for the final sanction of Government to nlace the 
MSS. &o. in their bands. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JAMES PRINSEP, 

Secy. 


Calcutta, let Auyuet, 1836. 
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To this letter the folluwiog reply had just been received 

To James Pbinsbp, Esa. 

Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

Sib, 

I am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor General of India in 
Council to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the Ist instant, and in 
reply to state that Ins Lordship entirely approves the arrangement made by 
you on the part of the Asiatic Society for the publication at the Serampore 
Press of the Anamitan Dictionary prepared by the Most Reverend the Bishop 
of Isauropolis, at the charge already sanctioned, of 5,500 rupees. 

2. The modifications made in the original proposition seem to his Lordship 
in Council calculated very much to improve the work, and entirely meet the 
wishes expressed in my letter dated 20th ultimo. 

.‘1. The Governor General in Council has much satisfaction in acknowledging 
the disinterested and public>8pirited offer made by the Right Reverend author, 
to forego a portion of the remunerution allotted to him in order to obtain the 
advantage of having the work published in type; and the terms accepted by 
Dr. Mausbman of Seraiupoi e appear to his Lordship in Council to be not 
less liberal; for the rate at which they have agreed to print the work in the 
original character is such as can afford them little or no profit. 

4. It is the wish of the Governor General in Council that additional copies 
should be printed of the Vocabulary proposed to be added ; and if this should 
occasion an increase of expense, his Lordship in Council will have no objection 
to defray the amount that may be charged on this account, taking for Govern¬ 
ment an additional 100 copies of this part of the w^rk. 

I am. Sir, Sic. 

Council Chamber, the 3rd Aug. 1836. H. T. PRINSEP, 

See. to Govt. 

♦ The liberality of the proprietors of the Serampore Press in undertak. 
ing to print the work without any hope of profit, or even at the risk of 
some sacrifice, was fully appreciated by the Society, and the best thanks 
of the meeting were conveyed to Dr. Mabshma.v, who was present. 

A bill from the Orphan Press for printing the 1st part of the twentieth 
volume of Researches, 248 pages, amounting to C.'s Rs. 1806 6 4,*was pre¬ 
sented and passed. 

Oriental Publications. 

The Secretary reported the completion of the (Ist 

'*^art, 900 pages) one of the Sanscrit works transferred from the Committee 
of Public Instruction ; of which copies were ready for distribution. By the 
terms of agreement with the Editor, Prema Chandra Panimta, of the 
Calcutta Sanscrit College, who had supplied the tiki or commentary, 100 
copies were to be given to him in lieu of pecuuiary remuneration, which 
vras approved. 

Library. 

The following hooks were presented :— 

Results of Astronomical Observatious made at the Madras Observatory dur¬ 
ing the years 1834 and 1835— ■presented by the Madras Government, through 
Colonel Casement, Mil. See. Sup. Govt. 

Johr, bncher der Literatur, No. 69, 70, 71, and 72-—presented by the Baron 
Joseph Von Hammer. f -.r • . j 

Notizia di Diciotto Codici Persiani della Biblioteca della Regia Uuiversita di 
Torino— by the same. 

Memoire syx deux Coffrets Gnostiques du moyen age—by the same. 

Maiiiiik und Afra, a German Poem, translated from the Persian— by the tame, 

3 D 2 
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Hiatorkal Oriental Translatioaa and Researohea, 2 Tola. quarto, by the Rer. 
W. Taylor, Madras—y^men/ed by ike author. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, No. 4— by 
the Society. 

A descriptive and illustrated catalogue of the Physiological Series of Compara* 
live Anatomy, contained in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons is 
London, V<d. III. Part l.—by the President of the College. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Society of Natural ilisiory of the Manritius— 
by M. JuUen JJes Jardina, Sec. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No 12, for April and July, 1836— 
by the Madras Literary Society, 

. The Indian Journal of Medical Science, No. 8, and Review of Works on ScU 
ence— by F. Corbyn, Esq. the Editor^ 

Meteorological Register for June 1836— by the Surveyor General, 

The following hooks were jrccciveil from the booksellers 
Lordner’s Cabinet. Cyclopedia—Botany, 1 vol. 

- - , Foreign Statesiutn, vol. 2iid. 

JMuseum. 

Read a letter from J, Brll, E-'Q. Secretary Agricultural and Horti- 
culturiil Society, forwiii'rlin:r fur the acceptance of the Society two blankets 
and two w'oullen cloths on l)ehalf of Lieutenant H. Vistch. 

The blankets are uiaJe from the Simul tree ; the woollen cloths are of Bho« 
tiau luunufacture. 

'4?' Literary CommnnienVom. 

The Government of Madras referred for the consideration of the 
Society, through the Supreme Govenmient, a proposition submitted 
Cavelly Venkata Lac^hmia, Pandit, to re-establish the system of Histn. 
rical Research so successfully pursued !>y the late Col. Colin Mackrnz e 
in the Peninsula, by collecting inscriptions, manuscripts, grants, &c. as 
well as to translate and digestthe mas.4 of materials already collected, and 
now m the possession of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Cavelly Venkata had drawn up a repoit-progress of the researches, iu 
which he states himself to be still engaged, classifying the diflVrcul dynasiies, 
ancient and modern, of South India, on whi«‘h liglit bai been tlirouu by the 
Mackenzie collection. This paper and the corrct-faindt-uce vii re retirsed to the 
Committee of Papers for their examination uud repur., previous to discussion 
of the question in the Society. 

Mr. W. H. Macnaoiitbn presented an elaborate Memoir by Lieut.. 
Colonel Burney, Resident in Ava, entitled An aci-uunt of the wars 
between Burmah and China, together with the journals ami routes of three 
different embassies sent to Pekin by the king of Ava, taken from Bur¬ 
mese documents. 

[Referred to the Committee of Papers. This account has peculiar interest 
at the present moment, when the offer of Mr. Gutzlaff to penetrate through 
China to Ava or Assam has been much discussed.] 

Mr. Thevelyan on belialf of M. C. Masson presented a third memoir 
on the coins discovered at Beghram. 

This paper is a careful and laborious recapitulation of all that has been done 
in this curious branch of discovery, with the addition of the results of a third 
year’s search. The acquisition of new coins and new names naturally becomes 
every day more rare; so that notwithstanding the addition of 2,294 coins to his 
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cabinet in the year 1835, the only real noveltiea are an unique coin of Auche* 
lAUH, one of Diomedks (found in 1834) the confirmation of Asulphortos and 
IPALiHiaus. Three Euthydemaa', and one Antiocbna have been gained ; the 
taiui of the more cinnmon Buctriau and Indo-Scythic names ia much the game aa 
in former yeat-a. We shall hasten to publish such portions of M. Mabsost's 
luo-it industrious labours as have not hitherto appeared in our pages. 

Mr. Aviui.l brought to the Society’s attention u singuliir narrative, in 
translation, of the interview between Arsaoes, king of Armenia, and the 
Persian Monarch Sapor (Alarnaf.) 

[We hope t<i find room for this curious morcean ere long.] 

The Secretary rend extract of a letter from the Counsellor Joseph Von 
IIammrr, of Vienna, (now Baron PonosTAiiL,) forwarding a continuation 
of his trnnslation of the Mo/u't, an Arabic nautical work hy Sioi Capvhan, 
of which the first chapter was printed in the third t'olume of the Journal. 

Tne pivsciit chapter contains h catalogue of the ishands along the shores of 
the lied Sea, and diieclioiis tor thirty dift'erent voyages from Luheia, Aden, &o. 
to the various ports of India, Persia, and the Straits of Malacca. It is a fact 
difficult to be accounted for, that the learned author offered to translate the whole 
of this very scirce and curious woik for the Oriental Translation Committee, 
who iiave given to the world so many of less consideration; but he was not 
honored wiih a reply. ' 

Extracts were also read from other European Correspondence. Pro. 
fessor Wilson reports his having forwardeif tho Society’s memorial 
regarding Oriental pnhlications to the Royal Asiatic Society, which, in 
concurrence with the Oriental Translation Committee, had warmly 
j|Ppoused the object of its prayer. The Foreign Societies had also sup. 
ported it, ns far as the voice of jirotestation and argument by u body of 
the most distinguished oriental scholars can lend its influence. 

Paris has set a further example which it would he unjust to the cause to omit 
mentioning. 

Colonel Trover, having presented to the Soc:dt<; Asiatfque a German transla. 
tioD of the first six books of the JiAJ Taranyim, (one of the Sanscrit works 
suspended by the Government order, and lately completed by the Society here,) 
was invited to undertake a French version of the same for publication with the 
iianscrit tejet at the Society’s expeuce, estimated at not less than 6,000 francs. 
It may be hoped that the edition completed in India, of which specimens must 
soon after have reached Paris, will spare a portion of this money for the many 
other ohjpcts embraced byjthis active association. 

M. JACCtiMiT aunonneea the contemplated institution of a new professorship 
of the Oiieiital languages in the University of Ghent, which well desire to ac¬ 
cumulate manuscripts and printed works from this country. The late discovery 
of coins and inscriptions in India had excited the most intense interest on the 
Continent, but Geneial Vkntdha'b collection bad not yet reached Paris, on 
account of the detention of General Allard by illness in tbe South of France. 

With regard to the coins of the Kadphises group, M. Jacqvet having seen 
Bonigbrborr’s collection would read the mtae Mokadphiaea, which be sug¬ 
gests to be Mahdtricha of the Sanscrit. We await bis papers on this subject in 
tbe Journal Aaiatique, 

^ Physteal. 

A collection of specimens made by Captain Hannay in his recent 
expedition up the Irnwudi to the Amber mines, was presented by Colonel 

UllltNFY. 

The collection includes many varieties of white and gray marble—* 
serpentine, agates, jaspers, heliotrope and crystal, particularly a pale 
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green prase, much prized by the Chinese, and called by them Yu; it is 
found about 90 miles N. W. of Mogaung. Wrist rings are out from it. 

With the gpeeimens was a substance called by the Burmese earth wax, which 
they say exudes from some high precipitous rocks above Ava. They add, that 
monkeys are particularly fond of this substance, and that those animals swarm 
about the rocks which yield it. The wax has all the appearance of commoQ 
unbleached wav. 

There wa', also a specimen of the tea jirepared by the Singphos of Payen- 
dwen ; and u puisonoas plant used by the Mishmis, supposed by Dr. Wallich 
to be identical with the Bi»h of the Gurkhas, (Aconituin ;) another herb myen- 
thi, used by the Mishmis for the same purpose, had more the appearance of an 
Acantliaceous plant. 

The fossil bones from Perim in the Cambay Gulph, presented by the 
Baron Hi/oel, had arrived. Among them is a large and indisputable frag¬ 
ment of a buffalo's horn, which the Baron refers with probability to the 
Nerhudda fossil bos; two smaller horns imbedded in matrix, (a calcare- 
ous and ferruginous conglomerate.) A iso shells from a similar conglo¬ 
merate in Gogo, and specimens of the cornelian, natural and burned, 
from the Ratanpur quarries. 

A geological series from Pulos Floer, Trotto, Ledah, Tingy, Pigeon 
Island, Birdnest Island, and Dehli point, in the Straits of Malacca, was 
presented by Dr. Bland, of H. M. S. ITolf, with a note of their locality, 
nnd some remarks on the genus of shells denominated Pterocyclos by 
Benson f Spiraculum by Pearson), found in abundance on the islet of 
Susson, opposite Queda Peak. 

[Dr. Bland's notes shall have early insertion.] 

Specimens of a calcareous and silicious Scoria, forming the substance of 
a small hill at Budigunta near Courtney, about 11 miles west of Bellary, 
was presented by Lieut. Newbolo. 

[The accompanying note w'ill be inserted.] 

Mr. C. W. Smith having purchased a collection of specimens of NTatu- 
ral History from the Eastern Isles, presented the Mammalia, the dupli. 
cates of the Birds and the Reptiles, to the Museum, on condition of the 
remaining birds being mounted for him. The Mammalia and Reptiles 
consist of the following specimens; —The grey Roussette, CPteropus GrU 
seua) two specimens; one of a species of NoetUionina, and one of Ves~ 
pertilionina, probably new genera ; one of a species of Marten, agreeing 
in specific characters very exactly with the Pine Marten, (Martes Vul„ 
garis;) two young specimens of a species of Ictus; one of the Barang 
Otter, {Lutra Lutreola?) one of the slender Deluodung, ('Prionodon 
Cfracitis;) one of the Sumatra Cat, (Felia Sumatmna ;) one of the Ma¬ 
dagascar Squirrel, (Sciurus Madagascariensia;) one of the Jeralang, 
fSciurus Leschenaultii;) two of the two-handed Squirrel, (S. Bivitta- 
tus ; J and two specimens of the Java Musk De^r, {Moachm Javanima.) 
The Reptiles are a specimen of the Eastern Box Terrapia, (Ciatuda Am~ 
iwinenaia ; J and one of the Clouded Monitor of Guay's Synopsis, 
ior N^uloaua.J 

A specimen of Bengal Vulture, fFultur Bengaknaia,) presented by 
Mqjor Fane. 
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The specimens of birds presented nt the last meeting were exhibited^ 
having been mounted in the Museum. 

Physical Communications. 

A memoir on the FiKssil Rhinoceros of the sub-IlimdlayaSj was for- 
warded by Lieuts. Baker and Duranp^ of the Engineers. 

[This, with the lithographs and engravings k indly prepared by the authors 
themselves for the Journal, will he pabli.shed in the ensuing number.] 

Mr. Hodgson, of Nepal, continued his contributions of new species in 
two papers: l, on the thick.hilled finches; 2, on two genera of Colum. 
bidee. Twenty-two ornithological plates were also added to the magnificent 
scries of illustrations now under dispatch home. 

A note on nest of the Bengal Vulture was submitted by Lieutenant 

H UTTON. 

A Register of Rain at Delhi, by the Rev. R. Evehest. 

A living specimen of the new genus of venomous snakes denominated 
Hamadryas hy Dr. Cantor, was exhibited to the Society ; it measured 
nearly 10 feet in length, and was caught in the Simdarbans. 


VIJ .— Miscellanea.f 

Madras Journal of Litaraiwre and Scimee .—It has not been hitherto our 
custom to enter into criticism of the contents of contemporary journals, but we 
cannot refrain from noticing tiie number issued by uur sister society of Madras 
in July, which has just reached us and has excited-^not our envy,_ but—our 
astonishment and our joy.—To say that it rivals or eclipses our own bumble 
production in what is called “ the getting up,” would be, perhaps, considered 
little of a compliment. The fresh zeal and exertions of a new editor, (Dr. Conn,) 
are not less conspicuous in the judicious selections he has made from other 
works, and the valuable notes with which he has embellished them, than in the 
host of able contributors he has summoned to his aid ;—some of whom, alas I 
wc have hitherto boasted as our own*, but whose transfer of allegiance is but 
natural, when so legitimate a rival arises to claim it. The present number 
(four>raonthly ?) contains 240 pages, price only 3 rupees. Of its most rich 
contents wc should he tempted to glean with unsparing hand, could we afford 
space. Dr. Benza has another excellent geological paper on the country 
between Madras and the Nilgiris. Mr. Oolk has done a service to geology, by 
an accurate deOailion and description of the laieritr furniutioii.—Mr. Tay* 
liOEi's view of the present state of astronomical science is highly interesting. 
It shews, that he is not one of those who merely keep up a supiue routine of 
accustomed observations, but that all his observatory does is directed to useful 
ends—to the elucidation of those desiderata in the science for which its situation 
is best calculated. Nor is he a Flamslead, jealous of giving bis labours into 
other hands, and tardy in working out results himself ^ for his third volume of 
observations, reduced and classified in the most compendious manner, has just 
issued from tlie Madras press. We may be indeed jealous that our Presidency 
should boast no similar production, and that even the astronomical labours of 
the Grand Trigonometrical Survey in the northern mountains should be as iaac> 
cessible and unknown as all their other operations i Colouel Montkith, Engi> 
neers, whose survey of part of Pei>ia we noticed some time since, is imparting 
the statistical contents of his note book, accnmulated during 18 years’ residence 
in Persia. An account of the Thuggee system, by Lieutenant Reynojlds— 
Observations on original and derived languages, by the Rev. B. Scumiu, and on 
the language of the Battas of Sumatra, by Lieutenant Newbold, and the Rev. 
W. TAYX.OR, are amongst the most interesting contents of this very creditable 
Tolume. 

* Dr. Benza, Mr. T. G. Taylor, Lieut. Newbold. 




Meteorological Register, kept at the Assay Office, CalcuUa,/orthe Month of July, 1836. 
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%,^Extract8 fr6m the Moviif ^the OcAmJ, a Tnrkieh vnrk on Naoiffo- 
tion in the Indian Seae. Trani^ted and communicated by Joseph Voh 
HammeRj Baron PcaosTAiiL, Aulic ijounaellor, and Prof, Orient. 
Lany. at Vienna, Hen. MenA, ^s, Sgcy. S[^. itc. 

[C*ntin]|ed from voi. ui.*p. 553 ] 

I'We know not how to express sufficfent gr^itude to our illustrious cor¬ 
respondent £qi his c^rtes^ in Allowing these pages to be the medium of 
puhlication of this curinds hmni^ript of lioi Au Capudah. The manner 
in which it was diaeoverdd bjidhe fiaron at Naples, after 30 jneurs’ fruitless 
[Inquiry, was described in thq preamble of Mie former extract The value 
det upon it by this ei^nent oriental %chMar, induced him to oiFer to 
' tranwbte the whole fqr the Oriental Translatiq^ Committee; but through 
some aecident, (we can ascribe it to no ot^er cause,) an oibr so generous 
has remained unacknowledged. “ Withoj,^t' ((oubt," our coirespondent 
writes, ** the book would deserve nmch more the care of the Committee than 
many of minor inieiest publilhed by it; but althougli to my volunteer 1 got 
no more answer than lo iny offer of an editii^ and translation of Wabbof, 
ayar fida&cd, as the Persians ^eay, ^ with the assistance and remarks 

of some Indian sea-fiafing gentlfirnSn on the parts already translated, I 
hope to send chapter after chapter to your^ndian Journal, and thus we 
shall be independent pfthe Coauui^tiee.'V' 

' On tlm last occasion we derived softie htde assistance from the NakhOm 
daa of the Arobin vesseip, in reoognisSlft^ the places alluded to iq^ the Sec. 
tion OR the monsoons. The sWe plan we^tave been prevented, in a great 
measuiW, flrom following now, through the absence of these traders, who 
only arrivd here towards tb^ south-west monsoon (August- 

September) andyetuin w ith^h e-setting in •of'^he north-east wind m Fe- 
broary« Min^. We^havp, Iioifever, been able to trace meat of the principal 
names on the iftap, and have may&ed them in foot The catalogue of 

the names of isiaitds in the Sea would be-^nd^may, we hope, stiU be*- 
tk great use to the offioerl of tlie thdionlftivy eftgi^d |b its sarray- 
3 V 
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Wo have discovered many of the islands and capes mentioned by fii'ni' in 
the large manuscript chart sent round for the use of the steamer Forbei in 
its passage up the Red Sea: but by far the greater number of islets remain 
unnamed; end to them, with a little local inquiry, Si'di^’s ll«t might 
doubtless be easily applied. The book is also of great sendee in pointing 
out the maritime channels of Arab commerce^ at the period perhaps of its 
highest prosperity, before the Portuguese, the Dutch, and the English bad 
diverted the majority of the Europe supply to the newly discovered route 
by the Cape of Good Uf»pe. 

* The Baron* is in hopes that the gresei^jj^f sea-f.trtng Arabs will also 
enable us toa«|^ist him in understaiuling thejAor and more difficult chap, 
ters of the work, wherein is discussed the manner of making the pole,” 

or taking the altitude of the polar star. Here, hosever, we have 
little chance of success. Tbe present'navigators have adopted the im. 
proved 'methods of Europe: —they take their latitude by the sun, and 
with the modern sextant; and tbeyicfier merchants even provide their 
vessels with chronometers;—not that the Arabs yet pos>9e8e translated 
tables or ephemerides by whieh io work the course themselves; but they 
almost universally employ an English sailii^ master, to whose Superior 
intelligence they implicitly confide. 

Nothing then have we been able to learn of the instrument used by the 
early navigators in taking their latitude from the circumpolar stars; or 
of the measure of an arc called mabd inch, and its subdivision 

into eight afdma however on inquiry that the latter term 

is still applied to terrestrial measurement, and is well known to 
nautical people of the present day as the fifth part of a geographical 
degree, (twelve nautical mile|.) Though this measure does not at all 
accord with the sailing quoted by Si'ni' Capodait, from well 

known places, it will be seen presently to correspond exactly with the value 
of the celestial inch or taaabd as deduced from the internal evidence of the 
work itself. 

The Baron Hammer in his private letter to us writes thus: " Concerning 
the measure of the fiiat section of the lllrd. chapter explains as 
fbUowB; * The nfifin, is elkher the practical one, the rkefo. 

fioaif » The practical is one of tlje eight parts in which day 

and night are divided: tbe rhehricnl is the eighth part of an inch, , in 

* It aMUis we erred ia giviag that desigaAtion to CotmgellQr Von Hammbr in 
;883 i but oar aaoettuceaCnt proved propbetic; the Emperor having oonferred tbe 
title oa him in December Idas, upon hu succeeding to the little state of Hoinfeld, 
begne^hed to him and his male descendants by the late Conntesa Purostalx. 
(CranstCnn). The present paper is a pi oof that this gecession of honors will not 
the aesl ef Me Oneutel etpdiee.—Ei>. ^ ^ 

f We are iadihiA to tbi&t that tMe word isfliaMy, b an error of the 

transcriber, and that it ehoold be appertidoing to the divi- 

■ions of the astrelabd**—Sn» 
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he asoenaion, and descension of the.ste{- 

de, if you north and make tlie atar eigJ^ stdmj 

'ated one inch; and if you go south, it is by eight one inch depfb> 

Jaar^, This is the whole section on the measure of tlie (plural, 

*^}j) an explanation which, however,* helps me not a bit to understand 
.he true measure of n xdm, in the reckoning of the ship’s course so fre« 
juently employed in the sulisequent chapters. Nor have I been able^ to 
ain any ey)i]anation frqin our astronomers.” 

e will now venture to offer the explanation which has occurred to our. 
vea from perusni <!ff the present translated chapter of voyages, and the 
lOve extract conjointly. 

. 1. The 3fdm, in practical or vulgar parlance, is said to be the eighth 
art of the day and night. This, doubtless, applies to the nautical division 
f the twenty.four Jiours into 8 watches, generally prevailing among ori- 
ntal nations, and exactly corresponding with the fipahtrs of the Hindus*. 

2. ^gain, the xdm is seen above to be the eighth part of the ordinary 
ich or insahd ; as the jo, or gaoa of the Hindus, is the eighth of their 
ngdi : and the' fine of Europeans is the eighth of their inch : it is, in fact, 
he vulgar subdivision by two and two, both of the unit of measure and 
f time. Perhaps, indeed, sdm may be a mere corruption of jo. 

It would seem, that to suit orr^inary capacities, both the iesahd and the 
m had been transferred to the arc of the rude quadrant or astrolalm 
(I by the Arab seamen, in lieu o'f the more scientific division into de- 
ees and minutes. Or it is very possible tint in still ruder times the al. 
itude of the polar star above tlie horizon was actually measured by fiii. 
irs' breadths, the hand being held out at the natural arms' length in 
>nt of the face; for the measure of the arc thus subtended would nearly 
gree with the value of the ismM derived from other considerations. 

The actual value <»f the igmbd in di*grees and minutes may he readily 
bund from the latitudes, or polar altitudes, of known plsmes extracted 
cm Si'di’s work. Thus the elevation of the pole Cape Guardafui is 
ilways quoted at 4^ inch; while at Jedda it is called 10 inches ; differ, 
ce, inches. The difference of latitude by our mode of reckoning is 
JO 28'—1S“, 00'= 9* 28'; which gives nearly for the ismbd or 

ch. Now, as before stated, we were informed by an Arab MmUim that 
e adm was 12 of our minutes, or S xdms = 1 degree. Therefore, 8 xdm 
r 1 ieeabd should be equal to 96' ; or I** 36', — so close an accordance 
'^. ith the foregoing result, as to leave no doubt of the value bf the UeaM 
ind xdm being 96' and 12' respectively on the celestial arc. 
f It still remains to explain the divisions of the lower arc of their rttde 
^instrument, and the hide, or point at which the readings of the upper and 
, lower index coincide, as also the point whence the. divisions commence on 
both quadrants, or what may he called-their index error. 

* The subdivtsloa of the pahar ioto e%ht gharis, it like the eight bells" inte 
which our nautical watch is counted off. , 

3 M 2 
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in the descziptiooi of the idande of the Arabic eoaet, it will be seen that 
ae the readings of the upper limb increase, those of the lower quadrant 
decrease, tlieir sum being constantly 14^ iamibA. 

Thus, at SaU>dn, (Loheia,) the upper reading isdl, lower 7i, sum 14j. 

atJedda, ditto 10 „ 4j; „ 14i. 

It is evident, therefore, that the /ride occurs at 7^ inch, or 7 iasabd 
1 gdm, the half of 14^. 

Again, for the zero point we have the following data:— 

true lot. issabd zero point 


By the Jedda latitude, .21* 28'— 10 X 1® 36' (= 16* 00') * 6» 28' 

By the QUardaM, latitude.12 00 — 4f X 1 36 (*= 6 36) = 6 24 

By Darwesh, or Dorish, .18 30 — 8 XI 36 (— 12 48) — 5 42 

By Loheia or Seib&n.15 41 — 6i.X 1 36 (== 10 48) = 4 53 

By^aaaliat, (Fossailiat,).17 42 — 7d H l 36 (= 12 24) s= 6 18 

By.Danek, .j.19 31 — ej X 1 36 (= JS 32) = 5 «9 


By Haseek tiuave, (Earik-smOr), 19 50 — 8| X 1 36 (= 13 56) ss 6 54 

The average index error or zero point is thus found to be 5" SI', 
or in round terms 5^ degrees, to be added to altitudes taken by the wsdbA 
scale. The only conjecture we can offer as to the origin of such an arbi¬ 
trary arrangement is, that the zero has been fixed at the lowest elevation 
at which it is safe to trust to the measurement by the polar star : so tliat 
mariners, on finding polaria fall below 0 inches, would then know they 
should take their latitude by Farkadain, or j3 and y ursae minoris. 

The zero point of the under quadrant may be easily deduced from the 
foregoing to be at 28® 18' below the horizontal line. -This we may suppose 
the highest elevation of the polar star observable by navigators in the 
Red Sea or in the Persian gulph. Indeed the latitude of Suez and of the 
mouths of the Euphrates, the most northerly ports visited by their ships, 
being SO®, the difference between this and 28® 18' is very nearly equtd to 
the north polar distance of polaris (I” 42'): and in the period from January 
to July it would be only the inferior meridional passage that could be 
observed. It is generally supposed that the early astronomers regarded 
the polar star as stationary, and did not trouble themselves to attain even 
the accuracy we are giving them credit for; but an expression, which occurs 
in a following page, shows that this was not the case; since it directs, that 
* if it be not time to take the polar star, then another star is to be substi. 
tuted.' 

As a pri)of, however, that no great accuracy was attainable, it may be re> 
marked that the two stars culled by the Arabs Farkadain {p and y ursss 
inliporiB)are accounted to have the same altitude; whereas in reafity there 
is a'difference of no less than three degrees in their declination; but it is 
probahjb thajb the altitude was taken constantly by either the upper or the 
lower star, although we have no data here to decide this point. 

The f^oa^ing table will be found very useful for the conversion of 
into degr^ SiM minutes; In it the quadrantal difference of the Far- 
kadain is assumed at iseabi, or il®+ 30', = NPB 16” SO', wiiich ia. 
i^early the average i>or& polar distance of the two stars. 
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North l^atitude. 


Blevationo/ Atrda- 
dain. 

Degrees. Minutes. 

Bv upper qmdrent. 

IBu lower quadrant. 

Bk upper quadranim 
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Zdm. 
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12 
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9 
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5 
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JO 

0 
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6 

11 

0 
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3 



24 

42 

12 

0 
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2 



26 

IS 

13 

0 
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2 



28 

18 

14 

2 

0 

0 




Witli regard to the value of the xivn in terrestrilil measurement, IS' or 
12 nautical miles* would perhaps be applicable to many of the instances 
in Bi'di"8 work; for example, where he directs that in running down the 
Malabar coast the navigators should keep five gdms distant from the shore,, 
or 72 miles, which ia the common practice. But to suit other cases, the zdm 
must be assumed at halfadegree or upwards; and this is probably attributa. 
ble to the very erroneous notions of the longitudinal distances of places pre» 
valent before good charts were formed. With the aid of a map, however, 
and the bearings given by our author, it is easy to describe the track of 
his several voyages. We have thus derived the probable measurements 
given in the following notes, in which we have also given the names of 
the places on our charts where they were recognizable.Ed.] 

THK NINTH CHAPTKR. 

Containing an explanation of some Islands and Voyages, and precautions, 
the knowledge of which is requisite for Navigators in the Indian Seas. 

First Sbotion. —The islands of the Arabic coastf. 

The island Okbdn*, north of which the island Katdma*, afterwards 
8il Noban\ the island Sdnc^, then the two islands Badhidin^, the envi¬ 
rons of which are shallow; after them the islands ZdiheUil^, the 

’..WJ*- ‘*>U 'd.Ujj 

* Has the terrestrial zdm, any eonaeetloa with the^o/on or yojcma of the Hindus, 
which is esliiaated at somewhat more than 10 miles f 
t This enumeration of islands commences from near Lobeia, lot. Ifi" 41^ on 
the Arabic coast, in front of whi<^ Ue the islands of Okiine, Kotwma, and Lcfion, 
with Camaran a little to the south. Most of the rest are not to be found by 
name on Capt. Eiwom's new chart.—£ b. 
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island HaieaU, the island Haula^* * * * , which is situated behind ffawol; 
the Islands Zu Kas8iir3\ through*which great ships cannot pass; 
behind Zd Kassdr, the island Mokammar*X, and behind that the 
island Hodaije^^, on which are a few trees, and no passage between 
them on account of a great number of rocks ; the island Hodaife is’the 
last towards Baki^ on the seaside : the water is here very unclean. On 
the east side of them is a small island called Masadi, but no passage 
between them ; behind them the island el Keb(r\, and near it on 

the nether side the island Jihun ess-8sagMf% : the sea between them is 
full of shallows, to east of them the island Sdso/i'^ which is a greatmoun- 
tainous island: on the western side of it a shallow called atnariya}'. Ap* §§ 
preaching from the seaside the island Sdsok is in sight before the 
amariya ; on this shoal the depth of the water is five fathoms (kiildj.) 
Between the two above said islands the great and little Jiltdn is also an 
amariya or shallow. Be it known that the cape of Jazar Farsdn^*** 
lies north between Sharja'^ and Jazd}* on the sea side are the two 
islands Z& Khardb'^^^ and Z't Saldb*^. S/isoh is on the sea side of 
these two islands between south and west. On the sea side of Sdsoh 
are two islands, each of which is called Dohr jihdn (back of the 
world.) Be it known that the island of Sell Mothan''’XX is the end of 
tibe Persian islands : on the sea side and north side there is no coast 
except that of the island of Irak Ordfi*». The back of Jazar J*hr8dii'"§§, 
and the unclean places are on the side of Irak Ozab ; towards the east 
side lies the back of the island Rakab^; the most eastern of all is the 
island Joxidn”, from thence Borrassli^ is in sight. There is a small 


* 




10 t 


«I I u 


II > A >* I 



* Howall } on AbysBinian coast, 16® 30', can hardly be intended, 
t Rasher ? below Camaran; the R. may be miswritten for K. (See p. 449). 

$ Ras Mtyarmla ? 14® 30'. -i there may be small islands so called from their 

$ Hodeidah Cape ? 14® 45'. J ' proximity to these capes. 

II Zebayer islands, 15» 2’; the Z is probably a miswriring of K. 
f Qebd Zogar, or Zeghir dt map, on the 14 th parallel of latitude. 

** Theran ? 17® 12'. The word Faradn is applied farther on to the Abys> 

sinian cohsf,«.^it is probably an error of transcription, 

tt Gortd, 17® 10'. tt Mutkarhatie, 17® 28'. 

§§ Perhaps the Cape Jotter Vtrtda which is mentioned above.—RT. 
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bank* called AkMf*. After the island Soil al Motahan there is 
nothing but sea, but on the border of the sea at the left are two sandy 
islands called Fossailiat^*. At their lower extremity are the islands 
JaziraA Somra^t Zahro^. Be it known that on the sea side of 
Rakttifi is a shallow in which the ground is visible, but is eight fathoms 
deep. Some say that parts of it are impassable for ships; this amariya 
or shallow is called Ork^ Fossailidt ; after (south of ?) the Fossailidt 
are three islands called Jdmas^X. On the sea side towards the 
north is a great island called Zokdl^§, and on the south side a long 
bank, on the outside of which are the breakers'®, called TihdP^[\ 
Merir'^, but the water has eight fathoms. This island and tlie above 
mentioned lie south on the sea side of mount From 

Tihdl Merir in the direction of the sea side and towards the last is a 
Mira (shallow) called Irki Isa (Jesus’s vein :) the shallowest water is 
there two fathoms and a half, and the deepest eigliit fathoms. All these 
amariye (shallows not to be used) are in the Arabic sea. After 
ZokM is a great island called Maassaha** on which are some trees ; 
on its beginning'* is a small ridge’® called Boddr. After Maassaba 
are four great islands, called Buhr-ul-Kabir, (the great sea;) the two 
most southerly are called Lam^’’ and hnn *; they are situated on the 
sea side of mount Ssabaya ; after them is the ridge'* AblaJ^{\ ; on the 
south-west of it is a great bank*’ called SAobi Yahya^; on the north 
side of the island Ablaj is a mountainous bank, which is a long 
ridge, and extends till to the ridge oi*Kimdri^, and is next the island 
Faraye^. Between them is a Ritka^’^; that is to say, a rock. On the 
sea side of the mountainous ridge is the island Darwish^XX- On the 
sea and north side is a bank*^ called Helya’^^, and on the north side a 
great island called iSAoAai»®|ll|; after it the island and 

' * oUlxoi * 

*u«; "Jii- 

" /■’ c,* " ‘V.'*' 

* *" '* "* 

* Wussaleat, of Capt. Ex.won*s map, in latitude 17° 42'. 

+ Simer, east of ditto. J Shab el jurmah, 17° 34'. 

$ Zoogah, 18° 5'. II Elalthaller ? 18® 15'. 

^ A mountain on the coast ? Gebel Tase Sharme ? 

•* Massnhai 18® ft Aboo Leif (on the shore.) 

tl Dorish, 18® 31'. §§ HalU ? S. of Coomefiddah. 

tut Sbabbane, 18® 44'. Moosbka, 
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west to it lies the island 8h(ka**, which is also a great idand; on the 
sea side a great bank’ called Shob Sowaidi^ ; on the north and land 
side of the island Shikan is the island Zd Shajih*\, On the western 
side is a shallow* called Irk-^ul-oydrifi ; next to it a segment’ called 
Kitaei Zeddi*. Afterwards on the sea and north side an island called 
Tqjeddc^Xt <^d on the sea and north side of this a ridge'’§ called 
Zahrai Kas8r'\ and an island called Tahshef'*: on its see side a ridge** 
called Zohrui Takshef*; in the neighbourhood of this tore great 
banks'* called DakhakhW*. Be it known, that between the islands of 
DoneAi’ll and Tajedda both are in sight, if there is no hazy weather**. 
These (of DakhakkinJ run down to Danek and Tajedda towards the 
west; from the Dakhakhin you see the island Shohaj-zokdi^^ ; these 
islands lie from Dunek towards the coast of Yaman, that is to say, 
south, on one side of Shobaz-zokdr is the island Wdssul 0mm Dahresh **; 
on the land side of Ddnek towards Syria, that is to say, north, are in 
some distance some segments (portions of rock*> ?) called Ihn Saaid^. 
The islands called Ddnek are three : the first to the south is called 
Shobaz-zokdr, and the next northern one Khabir^, on the sea side of 
it is a segment’* called 0mm Moen*^, north of which lies Ddnek, the 
greatest of all; round it are four banks’*. On the land side is a 
passage between them and Ddnek ,* they are called Mahdhan”, Makh- 
rej^, Korb^, and KeUe^. After Ddnek are four islands called Bahrez- 
siAdr** i the name of the first is Matata^**, of the second Jodair^if, of 
the third Marmd^XXt nnd of fthe fourth Zohrai Marmd. On the 
land side of them towards N. N. £. is a segment** called Zeinab*, 
and here N. the Shob SaKm, a long bank ; from here towards £. S. 
£. are three islands in sight. After Zihdr follow two banks and 
two called Homais ^; north of them are no islands, but only some 




* Shaker, 18o hS*. 
t Tegdah, 18* 68*. 
II Dahnac, 18° 32'. 
** Mata too, 19o4S^ 


t Doshagea. 

§ Marked dangerous patches ia chart. 
‘<|f Shah Assogga, 19° 22'. 
ft Jedere, tX Marrmah, 2 bl. 
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^eg;ment8, the names of -which are RehaP, Majrhdih\ and HakaiP; 
the last lies to the land side and north to Majrddtb ; on the western 
side of Hakan is- a segment called Magkarriya* above Kaiddn*; 
after it comes Tojiya**, after it the segment Ssordm'^f, and afteif- 
wards Shob KamdnPX, which is in the height MantaJ*. Afterwards 
Kho6haat'% on the height of after it Irk-ghordh'^, 

after it Mesmdri*^**, which is on the height of the Black Cape, RdaoU 
u^ad\\. These islands are the last of the Arabian seas. 

Second Section. Of the islands on the Persian%X coast. 

The first are those of the islands Dahlah*^^ situated south; the first 
of these islands is Mokaidah'i^, afterwards Mahlatm^^, then the island 
Zubbar", afterwards Zdkarsh Bent on the sea side ofZubbar and 

Zukarsh is a bank'* called Zdlfokda^. After Zdkarsh is the island 
Stfdla'^\ afterwards Balaja^ ; on the sea side of it is the ridge Bent 
Tamarkas^; after it comes great Hdteyaand little ; after¬ 

wards DozCtme^, afterwards Tarazd^t afterwards Dalikaf”, afterwards 
Delfaidal^, afterwards Nahali^, afterwards Ghohdrv'^, afterwards 
Jadlab^^, afterwards Kabihd^; between these two is Makhddha 
Bent Antar^^; afterwards HarmaP*; this is the last of the northern 
islands on the sea side; but there are some islands on the western 
side near the shore. After Harmal towards the land side, and N. 
the island RumiOt^, afterwards Auwdli Bent Hat€ni^%%, afterwards 
Auwdli Shura”, afterwards Ssi'l Katin^, afterwards Bent Alawa^, 

“ijyuo ‘V'V 

'• •• gUilljj •' AlU- “ 

■■in.** ■>& ••gL 

* Tuttefftth, 2I<* 0. t Serome Cliff. } Cobane. § UI Cussar Shamier. 
U Simama. f Urgo Gorab. ** Moosmarce. 

i-t* The Cape immediately south of Jeddah. 

{t By Persian it may be presumed Abyssinian must be intended. Perhaps 

is a uiiscopy for Habsh&a or African, 

§§ Dhalae, near Massua, None of the islands of this groupe can bo traced by 
the names here given, until we come to the northernmost, 
illi Two huge islands north of Dhatae. 

Howaiee Huttoob and Shoerah, 16** 30'* 

3 N 
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aftenrards the island of Dafne^, This island situated on the land side 
and N. is the last of the islands Dahlek. If you proceed from Harmal 
N.'E. one day and night, your course leads you to the islands of 
Tahyrit*t which are seven islands, four of which are situated on the 
sea side and three on the land side; one of those situated on the 
land side is called Delka^, one Bent Hatem\ one Tastahel*, and one 
IZdJfea*; the three on the land side are called ZUlkor6b*; after the 
four islands situated on the sea side are on the north two islands, a 
great one called Mosdmara^-\, and a small one called Korb*. On 
^e western side of Mosdmara, as far as the eye can 'reach, are two 
great islands and sandy shoals called Loka^X and Dilsak^'*; after 
them is on the north a great island called Zulkefla}^, and further on 
three islands are seen. Next to them and at some distance from the 
shore near Zd*l asela'* is an island called Torinbo'^^, After Zdlkefla 
on the sea and N. side is a smtdl island called TamarshtthS%, there 
is a bank” and on it a rock resembling a chair. After Tamarshah 
north is the island, little lidr-Musa'^%, which is a little round island, 
on which are some tombs and trees and shrubs of tooth-pikes. To 
the N. of it, and at some distance, is the island Bdr-Mdsa AaiiV”**, 
a great island on which large trees are growing; afterwards, towards 
the land side, in the direction of W. N. W. is an island called Bdrkat'^ff, 
and in the vicinity of it a bank'** which is called Shobi Rumdn^. 
From Bdrkat in the direction of true west is an island called Mdsa 
Maitbin^K Be it known, that if one of these two islands is seen, 
the other is hidden ; but if you pass between them, both are seen. 
After Bdr^Musa Kabir to the N. is the island Hindjodr^W ; this is 
the last of the northern islands on the sea side. On the south side of 
these islands is a great bank called the long one”^, and after it a 
small one. If you steer from Hindjodr true west, you come to the 
port Masrike?*, which is at the height of Sawakin^^^. 

* Dahrat Abbeed, &c. 18o 15^ f Mussarmroo, 18o 50^ 

t Locha aad Undr*e8ellec. § Juttat Tromba, (1 Timershear, 18o 56'. 

H Bamosa Seg< ra. «• In lat. 19o 13'. ft Barkoot and its Shab. 

tt Hindec Geeduoi, §§ Suakin, one of the chief ports. 
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Thb Third Srction .—Of Voyages and indications of the coasts-^being 

near. 

First Votaob from Bdbolmandam} to mount Zokar* and Sas^ 
bds^*; you go first in the direction N. W. by N. half a gdm*, 
then steering N. N. W. you come to cape Zokar, and mount Ara^ 
is in sight on the left side; if from Zokar you wish to proceed to 
Kamrdtfi, and you steer N. by W. you come to Rakbt^\. Here 
you see for the first time the island Zasha^X. The course from 
Zokar to Saibdn goes in the direction N. W. by which you come 
first to Ahauefi, and then to Saibdn§, which are seen on the right. 
Be it known, that if you steer true west you come to Mokaidak\\, and if 
you take from Saibdn the direction W. by N. you come to the two 
Hdtia (the great and small one.) If from Saibdn you follow the 
direction W. N. W. you come to Bent Antar and Harmal, which are 
islands of the Persian (African) coast; from Saibdn going straight to 
the pole you come to Badhiain: from Saibdn going N. by W. you come 
to the two islands Jehdn (the great and small one), which are on the 
Arabian coast. 

Second Voyage from Saibdn (Loh^a) to Jedda. 

From Saibdn to Jedda with an unfavorable wind, the voyage is 
performed from four inches to four inches by degrees in the follow¬ 
ing way. First from Saibdn where the pole'” wants a quarter to 
seven inches^, you steer four zdms N, W. and afterwards N. W. by 
N. If the contrary wind is very strong, the course to be steered is 
E. by N. and true east, or near it; if the wind is a middle one, you 
steer N. E. or N. E. by N. If in your measurement the inferior 
quadrant" gives an inch** and a quarter, the ship is on a spot 
distant seven inches (measurement) from the pole. If in this place 
the northern wind ceases, you may lay to or tack. If it blows a 
hard northern wind, you look for the Arabic coast, and go to Badhiain^* 
or near it. On the sea side of Badhiain is a shoal (amaria); that is 
to say, a place where you see the ground of the sea; with a weak 
northerly wind you go to Mokammar, or in the vicinity of it. The 
said islands are one near the other. If the pole is seven inches and 
a quarter, and the inferior quadrant seven inchestt* tuad a strong 
northern breeze, you go to Esman and Mesed f and if there is but 
* ^ 

* Assabaa of maps, off Loheia, 15® 41'; long. 42® 52'. 

t Saddle ialaad in the Zebayers ? t Rasber ? § Or Loheia. 

II Dhalac island. ^ See introductory remarks, = Lat. )6o 18'. 

•* This should bo 74 inches. ft La| 17® 6'. 

3 N 2 
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littie of a noiihern wind, you go to Jihdn and Seail^oUmathmat^*. 
If the pole is made by seven inches and half, and the inferior quad* 
rant wants a quarter to seven, and the wind blows strong from the 
north, you go from thence to Khohat*, where some shoals are seen; 
with a little northern breeze you go to Fossailidtf ; if the pole wants 
a quarter to eight, and the inferior quadrant shows six and a half, and 
the northern wind blows strong, you go to Fossailidt, where it is 
the best to remain, because on its sea and north side is infinite rub¬ 
bish, that is to say, unclean places ; with a weak northern wind you 
go to Maassabah^X or to the island iMm*. If the pole is made by 
eight inche8§, and the inferior quadrant marks six and a half (|: ?), and 
the wind blows strong from the north, you go to or 

near it; if there is but little northern wind you go to Zoo Shajeeh^, 
where much precaution is required on account of the bank Sowaidi^, 
If the pole is made by eight inches a quarter, and the inferior quad¬ 
rant marks six inches, and the wind blows strong, you go to Dakha 
Khein' or to the island Takshef or near it. With a small breeze 
you go to Ddnek. If the pole is made with eight inches and a half, 
and the inferiot quadrant marks six inches** less a quarter, and the 
wind blows strong you go to Ddnek, and with a small northern wind 
to Hareik Semdr^. If the pole wants one quarter to nine inches, 
and the inferior quadrant marks five and a half (Lat. 19® 30'), and the 
wind blows strong, you come to Hareik Semdr, and with a small 
northern breeze to Bdher-zehdr^’’, with a small northern breeze you 
come to Homais'^, where you stop. If the pole is made by nine 
inches and a quarter, and the inferior quadrant shows five inches, you 
go to Homais, with a small northern breeze you go to Rdhel\ or 
near it. If the pole is made by nine inches and a half, and the wind 
blows strong, you go to Majrddib'^f\ or near it. With a small 
northern breeze you come to Ssorum}*XX or near it; if the pole wants 
a quarter to ten, and the inferior quadrant shows four and a half, 
and >the wind blows strong, you go to Ssorum, and with a small 
northern wind you come to Jedda. If the pole is ten mche8$§, and 

'* ** fir* 

* Matharhane. fWaualiat. t Massubah. § 18o 18^ il Dorfaib, 

^ Doshagsa. ** Lat. 6'. Oahnak ia in 19o 31'. Vid. aup. 

ft Maharsbi of the map, 20^ 14'. Serome, on the coast of Elwon, or 

SartHM iiUad of HoaiBtTRQS, 21* |§ Lat. 21* 30'. 
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the inferior quadrant shows four inches and a quarter, you go right 
east four sdms towards Jedda, if God please. Be it known that in 
the sea of Jedda you find as you find corals in the western 
seas. 

Third Votagb from Saibdn (LoheiaJ to Satodken*. 

The way in which you perform a voyage from Saibdn to Sawdken 
is the following. From the place where the pole is made with seven 
inchest you proceed in the same manner, that is to say : first, if the 
northern gale is strong, you steer E. S. £. and S. E. by E.; if there 
is but little wind, N. W. by W.; but the true way from Saibdn to 
Sawdken is by Jedda. If the northern wind blows strong you go 
to MokaidahX, and with a small breeze to Hawaieb' (the Hatyas) or 
near them. Be it known, that^on the sea side of the islands of Daklek^ 
is an amaria (shoal) and an abja^, that is to say, topook* or rocks 
which are not seen; the most remarkable of them is the Abja 
Tamerkas^ on which the water is more or less than three fathoms 
deep; great precaution is necessary in all these places. If the pole 
is made by seven inches and a quarter, and the iAferior quarter marks 
seven inches, and the northern wind blows strong, you go to the 
Hawateb, with a small northern breeze to Harmal and Bent Antar^, 
or near it. If the pole is made by seven inches and a half, and if the 
inferior quadrant shows seven inches less a quarter, and the wind 
blows strong, you go to Bent Antar» with a small northern wind to 
Harmal, or it is seen at the left hand. Be it known, that from Harmal 
to the pole or N. by W. two rhumbs and a half is a shoal Merai 
Aari' called Harbobat*, of which great precaution is to be ta ken. 
Going along the coast and the pole wanting a quarter to eight, and 
the inferior quadrant showing six inches andahalf^, and the wind 
blowing strong, you turn to Torbet Khassds^ or to the north side of 
it: if the pole is eight inches and the inferior quadrant shows six 
inches and a quarter!!, and the northerly wind blows strong, you go 
to Batn Hobdb,'^ with a small northern wind to Aantab^^. If the pole 
is made by eight inches and a quarter, and the wind blows strong, 
you go to Mandel, and with a small northern breeze to Jein^^ or near 
it. If the pole is made by eight inches and a quarter you go true west 

* Suaiin by Captaia Elwon's chart lies in hat. 4*, Long. 37** 30'. 

t Lat. 160 42 ', I Dhalac. $ Lac. 17o 54'. II 18<* 18. 
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to Tahtidt* or it is seen on the right; if the north wind is but 
weak you go to TamarsJieh* or Zdlkajla i on the left band at some 
distance are seen some islands, as Mosamara and Lauk&*\. If the 
pole wants a quarter to nine inches, and the inferior quadrant shows 
five and a half, and the north wind blows strong, you go to Tamarsheh or 
Z&lkafla^ and with a small breeze to Bar i Mksa esaghirt. If from 
Bar i Mdsa esaghlr you steer time west towards the continent, you 
go from Sawdkor or Bdr i Mdsa Kalir to Matiydf. If the pole 
is nine inches, and the inferior quadrant shows five inches and a 
quarter$. and the wind blows strong, you go to Bdrkal* or near it; 
from Hind Jbdr®!] true west you go to Maserkai^ *!|[ ; this port is on the 
upper side of Sawdkm. If the pole is nine inches and a quarter, and 
the inferior quadrant shows five inches, you go with a strong wind 
from Hind Jodr to Sawdhen; with a small breeze to the superior 
part of Sawdhen: where is nothing but mountains. Mark that if in 
these ports you go tacking with a north wind, the rule is to hold the 
middle between the Arabian and Persian (African) coast, and that if you 
side to one of them you never attain your object. On the south side 
the bank Rds-eshahak'** called Hdwi'‘ is opposite the island Tamarsheh. 
On the north side the end of SJiabak is opposite Bar i Musa. 

Fourth Voyage from Jedda to Aden. 

The way of the voyage from Jedda to Aden is the following. If 
you start from Mesmdri you go two rhumbsft S. S. W., afterwards 
two rhumbs S. by W., afterwards two rhumbs to tlie south pole, turn 
then and steer S. E. by E. from thence you steer S. E. to ZokarXX. 
From Zokar you run one rhumb S. by W. afterwards S. S. E. to 
Babel Mandam; from thence one rhumb in the direction E. S. E., 
then E. by S. to A'ard^, from thence you follow the direction £. by 
N. to Adaa in Yaman, which is a celebrated port, and is commonly 
called the Pearl Aden"', though there are no pearls at Adan ; but as it 
is a great port, this name arises probably from its trade in pearls; in 
the same way you coll the cocoanuts, which come from Bengal Kab£- 
lian, because they come by the way of Kabdl. Cornelians of Famaii 
are found at Aden in immense quantities. 

* (Awjtv). » 

* Timershear, 18<* 56^ f Dahreat Abged ? } Barmosa Segere, 19o 3'. 

19o 54'; Shab Barkooiis in 19" 14' || Hindee Geedam, 19> 21'. 

^ Mersa Arakea, on the coast, 20" 13'. ** U1 Shebek, 18" 44'. 

ft Perhaps gam. tS Gebel Zoogar, 14" O'. 
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Fifth Votagb from Sawdken to Aden. 

The way Sawdken to Adan ia the following; The voyage may be 
performed in two different ways. From the 180th day till about the 
230th of the Yazdajerdian year*, (begfinning with the Naurds;) that 
is to say, from the 45th day till to the 95th day of the JelauUan year, 
when the sea-faring shuts ; the voyage begins from underneath SAsiaArt* 
and you follow the coast till cape Mdrut^-\( ; from Mdrdt two zdms 
true east, then two zdms £. by S., then two zdms^* E. S. £.; from 
thence turning to S. E. you come to Saiddn j if from Saibdn you wish 
to make Kamrdn, you go true east, till you see the islands of Kotdma* 
and Okbdn^; from thence to Kamrdn is the Ssdheb Darke Robbdn^ P 
If you sail from Rakbat one zaum towards the south pole you come 
to the mountain of Zokar^, and from thence you proceed in the same 
manner as it has been mentioned before. 

The second way of performing this voyage is with the monsoon which 
sets in with the 280th day of the Yazdajerdian year (12th Aug.) which 
is the 145th of the Jeldlian, or near it. Sailing from JRa/Aa^|| you steer 
right east, because in this season the south-western winds prevail. 
If you do not set out below Shabaka, set out from above it, going 
between the islands and Shabaka, till you are passed the sea islands, 
little Bdr-Mdsa^ and such ones, you follow the course of true east. 
As soon as the islands disappear you sail S. E. till the pole is marked 
seven inches and a quarter; you go then S. £. by E. to Saibdn. 
This is the course with a favourable wind, but if it is not favourable 
it is quite different. 

Sixth Voyage from Zaild^** to Rvjvrdt. 

The way of performing it is the following. After having left Aihdifi 
and after haying passed the unclean places, you steer N. E. by E. till you 
see the mountains of Aden; from thence true cast, till you lose sight 
of the mountains of Aden ; from thence E. by N. three or four days ; 
then E. N. E. If you do not see the mountains of Aden you go NT. 
E. by E. till the pole marks five inchesft; from thence in the manner 
above said. Be it known, that in Gvjerdt grow indigo, ginger, cocoa- 
nuts, tamarind, and the tree Tdri'^W, each bunch of which gives every 
day a pitcher of wine ; there is also the Pawn^', that is to say, tanhul 

* * ia>ljU • ASjd 

o-;’- 

• 7 th May to 26th Jane. • t Amarat, I So 19^ 

X Saddle island. § Zoogor, the t&m must here be taken at one degree. 

II Trinkatah? 18o 45'; another name for Shabak. f Barmoosa. 

** Zekla, east of Babelmandal, to Gijgerat. ft Lat 13o 30'. The toddy palm. 
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trees, and a great number of T&hau trees fTuja)*, from the branches 
of which the bunches descend as roots; there are bats, the wings of 
which measure more than a yard; there is also a great number of 
Zokum treesfi and an infinite number of parrots and apes, so that 
you might call it the country of apes. 

Seventh Votaqe from Barhara^l to Gujerdt. 

If you start from Khorsaid* you follow the direction N. N. E. till 
you come to where the measure is equals, which has been explained in 
the former chapters, and from thence you proceed in the way above 
mentioned. 

Eighth Voyage from Aden to Gujerdt. 

If you start from Aden, you go true east till you lose sight of the 
mountains of Aden; you continue to hold the same route a day and 
a night, then E. by N., till the southern wind sets in, then E. N. £, if 
possible, and if not, you follow the above course and go then E. N. E.; 
if th ere be little motion with the Awelama^ (?) there is no harm in it; 
if a closer course is pursued you side to E. by N. and return from 
thence again to E. N. E., till the measure^H is equal; in this measure 
Lyrd% is five inches, or SagitW six inches, or Canopus and Lyra are 
equal to three inches and a half. Under this measure (height) you see in 
the sea frequently sea snakes, which ought to be taken care of, as it is 
a good sign; if you do not see them follow your way in the direction 
right east till you see them, and then change again your course to 
£. by N. till you see land. The best rule is to trust to the soundings 
and not to the sea-snakes, which, if they prove true, show themselves 
twice and thrice a day. Be it known, that sometimes in the monsoon 
Damdni the ship is thrown by the current towards the Persian shore 
like mount Koholdd Dabhaghdt* j at this time the ship finds itself in 
the barbarian channel; there great precaution is necessary against 
the whirlpools; besides this place there are such between Gujerdt 
and Sind in the gulph Jakacf**, where the wind blows continually 
from the sea, and the current comes from the shore, so that waves 

* The Bur or Bahian tree. ^ f See] or Baphorbia ligularia, Ro xburgh. 
t Lat. lOo 30', Long. 45o 10'. § The ki&$ or 16° 54'. ll Lat, 16o 54'. 

f There must be some mistake in these stars, aa Lyra would have a meridio¬ 
nal altitude of 68o 30' and Sagitta much more. Canopus also could not be 
above the horizon along with Ljfra, as in the given latitude this star only risea 
after Lyra sets; and it attains an elevation of I 90 on the meridian. 

** Point Oigat, at the entrance of the gulph of Cuteh. 
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and contrary currents are not wanting, and a ship falling in with them 
runs 'great risk to be lost, if it is not saved by the grace of God: so 
it U necessary to avoid tliese places. You must turn from the Persian 
shore to the Arabian, and steer N. N. E. and N. E. by N. till you 
are out of reach of this dangerous place, after which you steer again 
E. N. E. Know that the wind of Canopus (S. S. E.) is not to be 
trusted till the pole is made with six inches or six inches and a 
quarter; the flood runs then true E. The signs of a tempest are great 
distress, and the summer birds called in Yaman, ijdm', also the birds 
bant safd/» and amm ul sandni*; these birds keep then to the shore, flying 
in the summer on the sea; sometimes you see them till where the 
pole is made with nine inches, (lat. 19“ 54'.) 

Ninth "Voyage, /rom Kashan** to Gujerdt. 

If you set sail from Leiben^ you follow the direction E. S. E. and 
E. by S. during night time, when for the most part the northerly 
wind ceases. From S. S. E. there is a heavy swell; therefore it is 
advisable to keep the high sea; if during night time the wind dimi¬ 
nishes and you find yourselves at sea, lay to ^ till the wind becomes 
fresh again ; but if it be fair, you go twelve sum® true east, return 
then to E. N. E. till Sagitta is six inches or Lijra^ five inches, or 
Cttnopm and Lyra\ come equally to three inches and a half. If in 
this height you sec really sea-snakes, you follow the course of E. by 
N. till land is seen. If the sea-snakes are not seen, you steer true east 
till you see them, and return then to E. by N. The sign of the 
presence of the sea-snakes are great numbers of birds, as the Sowaidi* 
and kordni^. In some years the sea-snakes and the birds Sowaidi are 
seen on the Arabian coast. If you are leaning towards the Arabian 
shore, and the pole is made with nine inches or near it{, it is guessed 
that you are come near the Indian land; but this is not certain, because 
these birds do not deserve much credit, as some years they are seen, 
and in other years they are not seen ; sometimes they are to be seen 
in great numbers, and sometimes but few. 

Tenth Voyage, yro»* Khalq/'dt*% to Gujerdt. 

If you start from Khalafdt you keep the sea till you come to cape 
Fartak^^^, from thence you run twelve zdms true east, then to E. N. 
E. or E. by N., as it has been mentioned before. 

' 

* Kisseen un soutb coast of Arabia ; Long. 51^ .V. 

•f Wrong stars, (vide supra) Dr. Dokn culls L} ra ulsalbate, not xa/bar. 

I About 20** N, Lilt, § Maculla ? II Cape Partash, N. E. of ICisseeu. 

3 o 
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Eleventh VoYAOK,/rom Zofar^ to Gujer^t. 

Setting sail from Zofdr you.go S. E. by S. or near it till you 
get into the open sea, into which cape Marbdt^ \^ stretches out a long 
way. From thence you go E. N. E. or E. by N. till you come to 
the kids’’ (Lat. (the measurement explained in former chapters). 
At Zofdr grow also cocoanuts. 

Twelfth Vovagb, /rom Kdlhdt^ to Gujerdt. 

Setting sail from KdlhdtX you follow a true eastern course till 
you see the sea-snakes, and if you see them, you return towards the 
coast, till Lyra* is marked by four inches and a half; from thence- • 
you steer true east till you come to the shore; this is the course per¬ 
formed with the monsoon Astb: but at the time of other monsoons 
you follow the direction E. by S. till you are come to the kids 
(measurement explained in the former chapters), from thence true 
east till to the end. 

Thirteenth Voyage, /rum Maskdt to Gujerdt. 

If from tliese ports you wish to make Concan^, you follow the direc¬ 
tion of E. by S. and east; if you wish to go to Monembdr^, you 
follow the direction S. E. by E., you come then to the mount Karate^, 
which is a famous mountain of Monembdr. 

Fourteenth Voyage, /row Aden to Monembdr^, fMalabar.J 
The course is the same which has been already mentioned before 
from Aden to Gujerat; you go on till the pole marks six inches and a 
half or seven inchest!; if from thence you can go tacking, you go in 
the direction of E. by S. or true east; if it is impossible to keep this 
course, your way is E. by N, till the pole is made by seven inches and 
half or eight inches ; from thence you follow the direction E. by S. 
till the pole is made with six inches^, then true east till land is in 
sight, which is A’sddiw'***^ or a place near it; you steer then towards 
the shore; what is meant by the inches, assab^, and the pole or polar 
stary«A'“ has been explained in the former chapters. 

Fifteenth Voyage, /row Aden to Hormuz, fOrmus.J 
Sailing from Aden in the direction true east you see the moun¬ 
tains of Aden, and if you do not see them you steer in the direction 
of Dairai 5ar‘' which is E. N. E. till FVir/oA*®, from thence five 

^'^ 1 ; 

* Dofiir, a little further east of Fartak. f Cape Morebat; Lat. Itfo 50', Long. 
5 . 50 . T Half way between Muscat and Cape Kasalgat. $ Malabar. 

II About Lat. 170 . H Lat. 15o. ** Ajideeva near Ankola, lat. 14® 40'. 

ti' The z&m here must be about 35 miles. 
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N. E. by E. ; then N. E. to Marbdth' and Mottuka\ (this last is 
called JanjarP,) from thence you follow again the direction N. E. 
by E. taking care on your way of the island Ilausakega**, because on 
its sea-shore is a shallow ; it is necessary to come forth between 
Sukara^ and the islands Khdr* or Mifnfl’f. After having found 
Sdkara you sail five zdms N. E. by E. then three zdms N. E., from 
thence five N. E. by N. to Mousir^X yo« niay see it or not; if you 
see it, you follow the same way till the island is left behind : from 
thence four gams to N. N. E. from whence you return to N. by E. 
till Rasolhaddo ; from Rasolhadd you direct yourselves to the known 
Dairai Barr^^ till Rus Mosandem}^^, from thence to the pole to Hormux. 
The pearls for which Hormux is famous are fished on the islands of 
Arais‘*|l and Bahrain'^. If you wish to go from Rasolhadd to 
you steer £. N. E. till you come to PasanV^ or near it; from thence 
to Dairai Barr'^, that is to say, E. by S. till Rds iCardsA*'”’'*, where 
you come to an anchor, waiting for the fishing boats with which you 
enter the port. The ancient pilots used to sail from Cape Alhadd 
to that of Kardshi in the direction E. by N. but it is better to go 
with the higher wind. ^ 

Sixteenth Voyaob, from Diu to Meshkdss^^-\. 

The time for this voyage is from the tenth day after the Yasdajer-^ 
dian Nawrdz to the 60th day (7th Nov.—27th Dec.) which is to say, 
from the 240th day after the Jelalian Nawrdz to the 290th. First 
you follow the direction W. by S. two Terfa}^, that is to say, two 
inches, which make the poles eight inchesJJ; from thence to W. S. W. 
one Terfa; if it is the time to measure the pole (to take the height 
by the polar star) you take it: if it not be the time for it§§ you 
take the height at the setting of Aquild^\\\\ by the Lyra^^ which gives 

«• Aiji “ ** 

* Hasek of maps. f Curia Muria. J Mazeira island. 

§ Cape Mussendan, at the entrance of the Persian Gulph. || Kishma ? 

H Mouths of Indus. ** Kurachee on the northernmost mouth. 

Maculla? or a place nearer Morebat.^ Lat. ISo 18‘. 

§§ This sentence proves that the meridional passage of Polaris was usually 
observed. 

III! The Arabic name of the star here translated Aquila by the Baron enables 
UB to clear up the difficulty in former passages. In the description of the Arabic 

celestial globe by Dr. Dorn (Roy. As. Soc. Trans. II. .381, the star 
(the falling vulture) is shown to be alpha lyres, or wega of the Alphonsine tables. 
The translation in the text, therefore, should be—'* take the height of Polaris 
at the setting of wsya (in lyra), i. e. of alpha lyrae. 

3 o 2 
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seven inches and a half, then you steer true east to Sdjer^*, the moun¬ 
tains of aj"© visible on the right; at this time of the year it 

is better to see them than to see Fartak, because the wind coming 
from N. N. E. is to be feared, which at this time of the year (it 
being winter) is much to be feared, as it raises great dust and waves. 
If you cannot attain Sdjer you pass Meshkdss; if the polar star is 
seven inches and the ship at sen with a strong wind, turn again its 
head to the sea one or two days, according to the strength or the weak¬ 
ness of the wind; after the winterly wind sets in the monsoon Aeih, 
and in this case you go back as much as you are come. If you 
start from Diu on the 70th or 80th day of the Yazdajerdian year (6th 
—16th Jan.) your way lies then in the direction W. S. W. till you 
come opposite the Cape of Fartak, which is the 300th day from the 
Jelalian Nawrtiz or the 310th. From opposite the cape Fartak 
you go true east; if the wintei-ly wind blows, you haul down the 
sails and lay to, if possible ; if not, you go with as little sail as possible 
to get the ship free of the waves. After the ceasing of the winterly 
wind the monsoon Azth sets in, in which case you measure back your 
-steps as much as you have gone, and this season is better than the 
former. Some years the winterly w’inds blow till to the hundredth 
day of the Yazdajerdian year, which is the 330th day of the Jelalian 
(14th Feb.) particularly from Fartak to Zofdr; the signs of land 
hieing near are the birds jDlutfaik^ and Koraik*, and of the sea beasts 
or fishes ; the Tabbdka^ and Lezdk^, and of the maritime plants the 
Kirmitk^, and Kelhaf>, 

Sjsventkbnth Voyage,/ roiw Diu to Shehr and Aden. 

The course lies first W. S. W. till opposite Fartak, from thence 
true east till land is in sight; this voyage is performed within the 
tenth day of the Yazdajerdian year, and the sixtieth, that is to say, 
within the 240th and 290th of the Jelalian (7th Nov.—27th Dec.) 
if it is performed within the 80th or 90th day of the Yazdajerdian 
year, answering to the 310th or 320th of the Jelalian (16th Jan.— 
26th Jan.) the course to be held is W. S. W. till the pole is six 
inches and a quarter or six inches, then true west. If you set out 
from Diu on the 110th day of the Yazdajerdian year, which answers 
to the 340th day of the Jelalian year (15th Feb.), the course to 
Meshkass and Shehr is W. S. W. and S. W. by W. till the pole is 
marked by five inches and a quarter; from thence you run true west; 
at your right the island of Socotra is near in sight ; as soon as you 

‘iiUSs ‘JljJ ’twjS 

* 

* Seger. t Doan near Fartak. 
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see it, if you are bound to Meskkass or Hirtdji^* * * § you steer N. W. 
by W. and if you intend to go to Bhehr you steer W. N. W. till you 
see land; the sign of your approaching Socotra is that you see of the 
sca-plants or an infinite number of trees of the species called Kirmith, 
but sometimes you sec them and sometimes not; on the coast of 
Shehr men and animals live all on fish. 

Eightwenth Voyage, from Mahdim^f andShiul* to the Arabic coast. 

The time for sailing from these ports is from the tenth to the six¬ 
teenth day of the Yasdajerdian year, which answers from the 240th 
to the 290th day of tlm Jelalian year; the course to be followed is 
W. by S. till the pole is marked by seven inches, from thence you 
steer true west. If you intend to go to Meshkass, Shehr, and Aden, 
the course to be followed is W. by S., till you come opposite to 
Fartak, from thence you go true west to Fartak, and from thence to 
which port you please : if you set out from the above mentioned 
ports at the end of the season, the direction to be followed is W. S. 
W. till the pole is four inches and a quarter or four inches and an 
eighth, from thence you steer true west to Kardafun*X. The ports 
Mahiim and SMul belong to Deccan ; from this country come the 
muslins called Candaharians, and those of Daulatabdd, Berdphtar^, 
and Bairami^. 

Ninetbbntu YoYAon, from Diu to the islands of DIF, (Maldives.) 

Steer first S. S. E. the pole being made by five inches, aide towards 
the land in the direction of E. S. E. and S. E. by E. till you see 
the mountains of Monibdr; from thence to Daira Barra, till the pole 
is three inches; from thence to the south pole, till the fardqacT^ are 
eight inches and a quarter, then true W. to the island FoyukcP, and 
the islands near it. 

Twentieth Voyage, from DaubdP'* to the islands of Dlb. 

You follow first the direction W. S. W. till you lose the shore, 
from thence to Daira S. W. by W. till land is in sight; from thence 
S. S. E. till the pole comes to three inches, from thence to the south 
pole and S. S. W. till the Farkadain (^ and y in the little bear) are 
marked by eight inches and a half; from thence true west to Foyiika 
or its neighbourhood. Mark what has been said above ; till land is 
in sight steering S. W. by W., that means, that the land is at hand. 

* ‘ 

* d5l;J • iSyyi 

• Maeulla ? and Hargiah near Aden. t Mahim, north, and SheoAl, south 
of Bombay. % Guardafai, N. E. Cape of Africa, lat. 12®. 

§ ’Dae farkadain, dr jS and y ursee minoris. 
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* Be it kno^ivn to you that in some of the islands of the Maldives the 
inhabitfints hiint with dogs, bred to the purpose, the Orang-ootang 
^Ntsnau^ and eat it. The Nisnaus is an animal resembling a mon- 
*key^' hnt endowed witli speech; but generally monkeys are also 
calldd Nisnaus. I have heard from the brother of Janum Hamza, 
' the late Intendant of Egypt, that coming one day on commercial 
business at the extremity of Yaman, to a walled village, he alight- 
ad at a house where two boys lying on the ground were crying, and 
that out of commiseration he untied their fetters. The master of 
the house, returning, laughed at it, and said, these are Nisnaus, which 
we hunt. The next day the master of the house took his disbelieving 
guest with him, and he saw the Ni'snaus hunted by dogs. Some 
Nisnaus emerge from the sea, their flesh is a great dainty; that they 
are endowed with the power of speech is even recorded in the books 


of philosophers. 

Twenty-first Voyage,/ rom Did to Maskdl and Hormuz. 

The time of performing this voyage is from the 10th of the Yazdajer- 
dian year to the 60th, (7th Nov.—27th Dec.) that is to say, from the 
242nd day of the JelaUan year to the 290th ; but you must dontinually 
go tacking, because the wind which is at this time of the year the mon¬ 
soon Azih, blows very strong; if it is impossible to pursue your course 
tacking, you must wait till the wind grows favourable, in which case 
you go till the Lyra' (?) is made by three inches and a half, and the land 
is at hand; because the interior pole is near the Arabian mountains ; 
from thence you proceed true west to Saatarfi*, or its neighbourhood. 
If you set out on the 110th day of the Yazdajerdian year, which is the 
340th of the JelaUan year, (7th Feb.) your way is W. N. W. till the 
pole is eleven inches -, from thence true west till to TiV, or its neigh¬ 
bourhood ; but if you set out on the 160th or 160th day from the Yaz- 
dajei'dian Nawruz, which is the 15th or 25th of the JelaUan year (26th 
March), then you proceed W, S. W. and S. W. by W. till you see the 
island of Socotra: direct your course then towards the north pole till 
Hausakiai, from thence to Daira (E. N. E.) towards the Arabian coast; 
if the wind grows strong before Socotra is in sight, the western wind 
Kds you proceed tacking to N. W. by N. or N. W. or N. N. W. as you 
can till you see Mottuk*, Kk6r^, or Jlfuria^t. If these places are not 
seen, you must take care of Ghabbai-Hn^§. In order to avoid it, you 
put the head of the ship to the sea and go on. The sign that you 


’waJs ‘ 


• Swardi, near Muscat, f Haiek. J Curia Maria. § Cape Isolette ? 
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are near GHebba is, that the water grows yellow ; as soon as you see* 
signs of land being near you must be in guard against it, till Madroho^^ 
or Massira^*. If the pole is ten inches and a half, and land is not 
in sight, and no signs are seen; you have passed the Arabian shore,<> 
and then you have no chance but to steer for the Indian continent. ' 
You follow the direction E. by S. till the pole is ten inches to Man- 
galor\ or iSoomandtX or Shiirowaur^ and Gulinaur* y but take care not to 
bring the pole to ten inches and a half, (22” 18') in which case yc^ 
necessarily come to JaAed*§ which is your damage and repentance, too 
late. God be your guide ! What is said of Indian whirlpools is all a tale, 
except the whirlpools in the gulph of Jaked,Vind in the Barbarian channel 
near Karda/un, where ships falling in arc unavoidably lost; the causes 
of it are the heavy waves, the strong winds, the currents and the 
breakers of the coast, so that it is impossible for the ship either to 
hold the sea or to land on the shore, if God does not grant his parti¬ 
cular grace. If you guess that you may be drifting to Jaked you 
must take before hand your precautions and endeavour to reach from 
the coast of Makrdn either the port of Ka{mata^ or Kawdder’’, or 
Kapchi Makrun'*; Bandar Kawauder\\, is the place where cocoanuts 
grow ; or you must try to go to Karmshi^ or to enter Rh&rdiul Sind^; 
that is to say, the port of Lahore, to get rid of the fear of Jaked. In 
Sind are a great niunber of liver-eaters, against whom you must be on 
your care; because if they meet a man who eats his dinner in public, 
they have the talent of eating up his liver with their eyes, and so 
kill him. lliis is not to be slighted. 

Twbnty-skcond VoYAQB,yro}n Cambeya to Aden at the end of the season. 

Cambeya is the district in the province of Gujerdt, comprehending 
the ports of Ahmedabad ano Patan; from thence comes the cotton of 
Patan; and Bahdder and some Indian stuffs. In this country is a 
profusion of Babaghdri^" and cornelians: but the best of the last 
are those coming from Yaman. If you set out from Cambeya and 
come to Did or its district, you must sail at night, because at the end 
of the season the wind blows from the west during the day, but dur¬ 
ing the night from the shore ; with this land breeze you go as far you 
can towards the south. In some years the wind is a strong north 
western in the place of the Maurara (sea-snakes), then your coarse is 
* ^ 

• Mazeira. t Mungrole, 21” 30'. 

X Somnkth, Choorwaur, aad Cooleyaorky Pagoda. 

§ Point Gigat, or Juggat, at the south-west corner of the Gulf of Kutch. 

tl One of the three Bunders on the coast of Gujerdt. f Korachee. 
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S./W. byW. ,Yojir measure (height) be the pole and no other, till 
the pole marl(.8 five inches, then you go W. S. W. till the pole is four 
inches and a quarter or four inches and an eighth, then true west to 
Kardafdn. The signs of Kardaf&n being near are the birds KaHh} 
and but few are seen of the last, those which are the most 

frequent are the Daghdt^ and Kasld*; of sea animals you see the 
Tdbbdka* (tortoise ?) and sometimes the sea-horse ; as soon as land 
is again at a distance these signs vanish: it is also probable that the 
Sirds here seen are those of Socotra, Samaha^ and Dorzdn', God 
knows the rest. If at this time of your course Socotra is on the 
north, you direct yourselves to lladiai Socotra*, and if you go to 
Kardafdn, your course is along the Persian* continent. If you go 
from I{^rdP\ to Ddrxin'‘* you steer W. N. W. and if you wish to go 
from MiP'X to Aden you steer true west till Aden is insight, then you 
follow the current, mdjri'*, till Bab Mdndatn. 

. TwENTY-THian VoYAOB,/rom Ddbdl§ to Aden'^, 

If you leave Ddbdl at the end of the season, you direct yourselves 
W. S. W. till the pole is four inches and an eighth, from thence true 
west to Kardafdn. 

Twenty-fourth Voyaqb, from Khwwai Sindabdr^*\f to Aden, 

If you start from Kuwwai Sindabur at the end of the season, take 
care not to fall on Cape Fdl'^, because it is five inches and a quarter 
on the pole; steer therefore W. by S. till the pole is four inches and 
an eighth, from thence true west. 

Twknty-pifth Voyage, /rom Henndr'^W and Bdudahlaw^’’^ to Aden. 

If you leave those two ports at the end of the season, go from 
Azddid'^** or Anguli^^ side-wards, and then turn to the sea true west, 
if the wind be favourable; if not, direct yourselves W. by S. or W. by 
N. your utmost being S. W. by W. If you cannot attain any of 
these directions, turn and steer to the pole till the wind grows favour¬ 
able, then turn again and steer W. by S. till the pole is made by four 
inches and an eighth, so you come then going true west to Kardafdn: 
the vicinity of Cape Fowl is known by the quantity of birds and a 


• viL,< * ’ *<Uls ‘lar— ' Jj i 

"J'iV!/ '■ 

* African. t Harjieh ? t Mette, vest of Guordafui. 

§ Sooth of Bombay, lat. 17** 45'. |l Honawer on Malabar coast, 14" 15' lat. 
^ Bhatakoli or'Betkoldrhg, ditto, 14o. ** Aidideeva, off Aokola, lat. 

ft Probably Cotrnle Sonderbaut of Arrowsmitb, north of Goa. 
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great quantity of that is to say, sea/oamatidKerhiefl, or sen tree's. 

Twbnty-bixth VoYAOKj/row Caliciit to Kardafdn. 

If you sail from Calicdt with a favourable wind* steer W. by S. and 
sometimes W. S. W. so you come to the island KolfainP* ; if at this 
time, that is to say, on the 140th day of the Yazdajerdian year, which is 
the 5 th of the Je/a/ta» (March), the sea shuts, the flood runs at this time 
N. N. W. from thence you direct yoxir course to the south pole, and go 
tacking if the flood runs to the south pole, but if the wind falls lower, 
then this course to S. W., S. W. by S. and S. S. W. you may follow it 
a day and a night without inconvenience. If it should fall yet lower, turn 
and steer to the north pole or near it, particularly if the pole is made by 
less than three inches (lat. 10®), because it is profitable to be then high 
north, and the wind grows favourable ; if it be already so, you run from 
Calicdt till Kol/uini two zdms in the direction of W. by S., then eight 
or nine zdms W. S. W.f then you may rejoice, as you have got clear of 
the islands of Ful, from thence W. by N. and W. N. W. till the pole is 
four inches and a quarter, and then true west to Kardafdn. Calicdt is 
famous for its pepper plantations : its PrinCe i^ the SdumerdX who is 
at war with the Portuguese. On these coasts are a great number of 
elephants employed in dragging ships,launching them into the sea, and 
similar doings. 

Twbnty-sevbnth Voyage, jfrowi Did to Malacca. 

Leaving Did you go first S. S. E. till the pole is five inches, and 
side then towards the land, till the distance between it and between 
the ship is six zdms; from thence you steer S. S. E., because in the 
neighbourhood of Ceylon, the sea runs high, the further you keep off 
the more quiet the sea grows; you must not sj|de all at once but by 
degrees, first till the farkadnin (jS and y in the little bear) are made by 
a quarter less than eight inches, from thence to S. E. till the farka- 
dain are seven inches and a quarter, from thence true east at a rate of 
18 zams, then you have passed Ceylon. Tlie sign of Ceylon being 
near is continual lightning, be it accompanied by rain or without 
rain; so that the lightning, t)f Ceylon is grown proverbial for a liar. 
After having passed Ceylon you go E. N. E. and E. by N. till the 
pole is made by two inches,' from thence true E. till to the island of 
Saryal* which is one of the Ndjbdri (Nicobarian) islands. After hav¬ 
ing left it behind you steer E. by S. till land is in sight, you go along 
it to the islands Falusanb'ilen% which are nine islands; from thence to 

‘ ■ k-y ■ ‘ 

* Calpeni, one of the Laccadives. 

+ This coarse is the “ nine degree channel” through the Laccadives. 

J Shab Amir? of the Bider or Ahmedabad dynasty, A. D. 1505—49. 

§ Palo Sambelan or the ” nine islands” on the Malay coast, lat 4“ 5'. 
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'the south pole. At your right some islands are seen at a distance, so 
you go towards the south pole till you come to the islands to Folod- 
jomra** which appear near, from thence E. S. E. where the seals more 
than ten fathoms, if it be 11 or 12 never mind, because after 12 is 
the deep sea, and you are clear of the Shob Ka/aussi. You go till 
mount Foldpdsaldr^, is opposite, N. E. till the soundings give 24 fa¬ 
thoms, because there is a bent shdb^ running out in the sea, which is to 
he taken care of—wherefore your course must be followed always in a 
depth of 24 fathoms till you see the mount Folupdsaldr N. N. E.; then 
you steer towards the land and Dairai-barra (E. N.E.) till Malacca. The 
inhabitants of zamsto the south pole. 

Twenty-B iGHTU Voyage,/ rom Diu to Shdtijdm% i. e. to Bengal. 

Sailing from Did, your course, till you have left Ceylon behind you, 
is the same as the above mentioned, then you steer N. E. Ceylon 
remaining on the western side ; then N. E. by N. till you come oppo¬ 
site to Rakanf^, where the pole is made with a quarter wanting to 
nine, and the Aselli scarce with six inches; if in this course you see 
land it is well; if not, steer E. N. E. till the pole is nine inches and a 
half, so you come to the island of DardiuP. If you see it at this time it 
is well, if npt go right east till you see land, but take care of Fesht 
Hayumiun'^W , which is a desert rock, round which the water is twenty fa¬ 
thoms deep; take care alsoofDardfw^ where the waterisbutfive fathoms. 
If Rakanj is in sight, go N. N. W. with 25 fathoms of water. At this 
time Hayumidn remains on your right, of which great care is to he taken. 
After having passed it you approach the land till your soundings give 
16 fathoms, and with li)ii8 course you come to Dardiw ; after having left 
it behind you go with 12 fathoms depth N. N. W., there you come to 
a great KAdr® (?) called BdkdV**, and then five capes which are taken 
for islands by those who don’t know them; then comes a Ghobba'*, that is 
to say, a gulph full of shallows, shoals and breakers ; this place is called 
KdJkdr then you come to the island Zenjilia^^XX which is facing 

^ '* ** 

, * The Arroaa islanda. Mt. Parcetar is' a well known land mark on the coast, 
let. 50'. t The SUolas or Marhatta traders ? $ Chittagong, 

onoe a place of great trade. § Arrakan, lat. 20° 10'. 

II Probably Oyster island, n barren rock off Arracan, or St. Martin's reef. 

^ Probably Nardiel or Narkol deap of Horabnrgh, off the Tek entrance. 
•* Probably MaseM island. f-t* Catub-deep,,8outhof Chittagong. 

There are now no islands seaward of tlie Chittagong coast to which the 
sailing directions of Sioi will apply : but Lieut. Lloyd, of the Indian Navy, 
udio has surveyed (his line, informs us that there is a long shoal e^d “ the 
patch," parallel with the coast, wbicli is nearly dry at low water, and may have 
formed the islands of Zenjilta three ceutnries ago ; for there have evidently been 
great changes in these parts, even in the memory of our own navigators. 
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you, your way lies N. N. W. When you approach this island, side to 
the sea, because its southern cape is rikh, that is to say, a shallow, and 
the colour of the water grows white; meanwhile, on the sea side it i9 
seen green. Hold that course, and you'll find better soundings by degrees 
till you come to 17 and 18 fathoms. Coming to this place you find the 
water again whitish, these shallows are on the south side of Fesht Guri- 
tt«, which is a desert place: here the sea is noisy, don’t keep either top 
near to the island of Zenjilia, nor too far from it, but steer a middle 
course; if the soundings give 18 fathoms or near it, you have passed 
Zenjilia; then you go in the direction of the north pole, and continue 
to take soundings till you come to seven fathoms; from thence you steer 
in the direction of the north pole, and to the rising place of the and y 
of the little bear, till your soundings are six fathoms but not less. So 
you come to cape Khar* which is Shdtij&m. Here you stop till 
the rehhdn^ (tide) come, with which you enter the port. Bengal is 
abundant in ivory and ebony; the finest muslin turbans, the very 
best and most precious Indian stuffs come from thence; the 

finest muslin sashes are called malmaV, and the most precious of them 
malmali-shdhi, which by confusion is generally named manmre-shdhi 
(royal marble) ; there are also sea-bulls^ the best of them are found 
between Bengal and Delhi in the interior lake ; they ate called sea 
bulls, although they don’t live in the sea, but in the interior lakes on the 
land; but the merchants call them so; for in the interior northern 
lakes, i^ the mountains of the Afghans, are also found the rhinoceros 
(Karkaddn^, the name quite the same as the Krokotos of Ctesias). but 
their horns are but two palms long; it is related that those which are 
found in Abyssinia have much longer horns. Girafes are found but 
in Abyssinia and never in India. 

TwKNTy-NiNTH VoYAQu,from Malacca to Aden. 

Starting from Malacca you go first along the coast till to the moun> 
tain Folupdsaldr' f there you take care of the above-mentioned 
bank”. This mountain is seen in the direction E. by S., and on some 
distance you see Foludjomar^; after having left it behind you your 
direction is that of the north pole till you come to the islands Falusan- 
bilenl, from thence you steer for some time N. N. W. till you come 
to the islands and YaJluboto/^*\\, from thence W. by N. till to 

the island Ndjb&n'^, from thence W. by S. till the farkadain 

'Oj " ‘ JvL. 

• (Nicobars) 

* The word KMr used here and ebewhere seems a corruption of the Bengali 
term kh&l, creek or estuary. f Choutar, a fine cloth, so 

called from its four threads, t Polo Sambelan of the Straits. 

§ Probably Pern on the Malay peninsnb, or Penang ? || Palo Bouton. 
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and 7 of the little bear) are made with a quarter less eight; from 
thence true west, Ceylon being in sight at the right; if you don’t see 
it, continue nevertheless your western course till to the Maldives, and 
from thence to W. N. W. siding a little to N. W. by W. till opposite 
Kardafdn, and till the pole is made by four inches and an eighth, 
from thence true west till you reach the land. 

Thirtieth Voyage, yrom Shdtijdm, (Chittagong,) that is to say, from 

Bengal to the Arabian coast! 

Sail at the end of the madd (flood), that is to say, when three 
quarters of it are passed, and go then with the ebb W. by S. two 
z£ms, the soundings being six, seven and eight fathoms; weigh the 
anchor as soon as the flood sets in and go to the wind, weak qr strong, 
tiU the ebb begins again one z4m "W. S. W. then two zims N. W. 
The water gi’ows then black, and you direct yourselves S. S. W. 
till the Farkadain are made with eight inches less a quarter, from 
thence true W, Ceylon being in sight on your right, you continue 
true W. till to the Maldives, and from thence to Kardafdn in the way 
above mentioned. The measure of the stars (the taking of the height) 
and the distance of the inches has been explained already. 


II .—Extracts translated from a Memoir on a Map of Peshdwar and the 
country comprised between the Indus and the Hydaspes, the Peucclaotis 
and Taxiltt of ancient geography, by M. A. Court, in the service 
of Mahd-raja Ranjit Singh. 

I.-ON THE PROVINCE OP TAXILA. 

The space lying between the Indus and Hydaspes was first known 
to the Greeks under the name of Taxila : whether as its ancient local 
title, or one given by the soldiers of Alexander from the town of the 
same name, afterwards its capital, is uncertain’*’. Strabo says that the 

* Col. WiLFORD identifies the iovm of Taxila with the Taeaha-aila of 
Hindu ancient geography, of which the extensive mins were supposed’by 
Elphinstonb to be traced at Manikyala. The Taeaha StUla or Sydla tribe are 
still numerous in the Panjkb. They state, the former name of their city to have 
been Uda-ndgari. (As. Res. YIII. 42.) There is deposited in the Asiatic Socie* 
ty’s collection a large manuscript map of the Panjkb compiled by Col. (then 
Zdeut.J WiLFORD from the route and compass surveys of a native, Mirza Mo> 
gulBeg, expressly instructed by hio^self and employed from 1786 to 1796, in 
travelling and collecting materials to illustrate an account of Alexander’s pro> 
grsH {the account however does not seem ever to have seen the light, and it is pro¬ 
bable that the map has thmypuffered oblivion. It is considerably fuller th«n M. 
Court’s Sketch, and as might be expected from the Compiler’s learning, moxt 
correct in the orthography of names. We regret not having collated the twe 
before lithographing M. Court’s map.—E h. 
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native kings assumed the name on mounting the throne; and we find 
in history Alsxandbr obliging Omphis, who governed the country, 
to take the name of Taxilbs. The appellation is quite unknown at 
the present day. 

It appears that the Greeks confined Taxila proper to the central 
part of the region between the Indus and the Hydaspes; for when 
they passed it, the northern portion was ruled by chiefs independent of 
Omphis, while the sduth was in open opposition to both Albxandbr 
and his ally. 

The geographicsd limits of Taxila are well defined on the map, by 
the two rivers and the chain of Pirpanjdl on the north ;—from this 
range to Koshdb on the south it measures 120 kos, with a breadth 
from Attok to the Jelim of 74 kos*. 

It seems probable that the original inhabitants were Hindus of the 
Pandava race, and Chandra-vaasts. With these were amalgamated 
Persians, Scythians, and even Greeks; for the Gk6kere, of whom so 
much has lately been written, I take to be the descendants of the 
Macedonian colonists j—they themselves trace their ancestors to the 
Khaiani race of Persia, but the word seems but a corruption of Greek. 

Taxila contains the traces of a number of ancient towns of which the 
origin is now unknown. Massive walls of stone masonry are seen, 
and in some places brick work of Babylonish dimensions. The inha> 
bitants call them the ruins of temples of Deva Nagarif or Sita^Rama. 
The most curious, however, are the mausolea, cupolas, or topes. In the 
northern provinces are found colossal statues of plaster, marble, and 
stone, most of which have been mutilated by the bigotry of the 
Mohammedans. Smaller idols are also occasionally dug up of superior 
execution: some I have remarked with frizzled hair. The ancient 
religion of the country was Buddhistic. The worship of Bacchus, or the 
Sun, prevailed at the time of Alexander, and traces of it are visible 
in the names of towns, as Surge, Sita, and Causalga ; the sun, his 
daughter and mother (?)” 

The present inhabitants, being of so mixed an origin, betray striking 
varieties of character and manners. The Musulmans who border the 
Hydaspes resemble perfectly the Hindus of the Punjab, —^while those 
on the east bank of the Indus have all the peculiarities of the Afghans, 
whence they are descended—an elegant figure, pleasing features, and 
vivacity of expression. They are loquacious like the Persians :—and 
though living in servitude, they retain their national pride, and submit 

* Col. WiLvoan’s map states that the kos of this part of the country varies 
'from 10 to 32 furlongs, probably 2 miles will be a fair aversge.'^En. 

’ t Doubtless the Uda-nkgari of Wilporo ; see note to page 468.—Eo. 
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only to the authority of their chiefs, with whom they live on terms of 
equality. " I have everywhere witnessed their courage and intrepi- 
dity, in their encounters with the Stkhs, on whose bayonets they rush 
sword in hand. Against the Hindus a fierce and implacable bigotry 
is kept up among them by their Mullas, whom they regard with super* 
stitious reverence. They retain many traits of hospitality; are blunt, 
coarse in manner, and devoid of the polish of the Persians. Their dress 
is a long shirt, blue turban and scarf, which serves the secondary pur¬ 
pose of a cloth to pray upon. Their women are allowed comparatively 
much liberty, but do not abuse it: they perform as usual the whole 
labour of the household, while the men are in the fields. Their 
houses are constructed of mud roofed with timber, and agfain covered 
with earth to keep off the rain. The tribes of the plains, having a fine 
fertile land, are in good circumstances; but those of the Putwar, Thenni, 
and Khibbi districts are sadly oppressed by the Sikhs. The mountain 
tribes along the west bank of the Hydaspes are in a half savage state. 
Most of them live only by plunder and robbery, and think as little of 
cutting a man’s throat as a sheep’s. Travelling alone amongst them 
is most hazardous. 

“ The language of Taxila proper is the Hindustani corrupted, which 
pervades the Panj£b : in the north, Cashmerian ; and on the Indus the 
PashH dialect, peculiar to the Afghan tribes. The Persian is little 
used, except among the informed classes. 

'* The principal towns in the southern division are Rawel Pindi, 
Pind-dadan Khan, NilU, Fatehganj, Khibbi, md Makhade :—^in the 
central division, Attok, Khampur, Iskanderpur and Noachir: —^in the 
northern, Muzajferdbtid, Birrh, Pakkheli, and Kaka Bamba.’* 

M. Court describes minutely the whole of these and other re¬ 
markable places, repeating under the head of Manikydla the account 
of his interesting operations upon the topes there, which was published 
in the Journal for 1834. We have lithographed his sketch of the 
principal tope opened by M. Vbnturx and his ground-plan of the place 
(Plate XXVI.) to shew the situation of the numerous ruins with which 
it is studded, and which he considers to be the sepulchres of ancient 
kings. The following explanation refers to the figures on the plate - 

1 . Chief Cupola explored by General Vkntura, (J. A. S. 1834.) 

2. Cupola whence were obtained the coins and relics described by M. Court 
in the same Journal for 1834, p. 5.'>6. 

3. 4, 5, 6, 7. Ruinous topes of which the foundations have been dug up. 

8. Cupola in which M. Court found au urn enclosing a glass prism. 

8. Cnpoia wherein was discovered a box containing a bit of ivory. 

10. BmaU mound whence were dug up fragmeute of bronze intages. 

11. Cupola which contained an urn of baked clay. 
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12. Square buildings attached to many of the Cupolas. 

13. Tombs. 

14. Mound from which were extracted many medals of copper and of caracoly 
(a compound of gold, silver, and copper.) 

PI. XX. represents what M. Court denominates a “ symhole," also 
found among the extensive ruins of this curious place. We do not find 
it particularly described, but, from the general appearance of the sculp¬ 
ture it may be regarded either as a Buddhist a Mithraic monument— 
probably the frame of some picture or shrine of a temple: and it is 
peculiarly interesting from the collection of symbols in the upper 
horizontal line, almost all of which can be recognized as belonging to 
the series of ancient coins about which so much has been written. 
The jar, the ewastica, the sun, the altar, and especially the penultimate 
object on the right hand, which is common on the Kadphises coins. 

All the country commanded by the elevated summit of Manikydla 
is much raised above the plain of the Panjab. It appears to have 
been anciently a vast plateau, that in the course of ages, from the 
gradufil action of periodical rains combined tvith occasional earth¬ 
quakes, has been cut into deep ravines now didicult to traverse, which 
make it look like a heap of ruins. It is covered with villages, the 
inhabitants of which raise a thin and precariou%crop on its very poor 
soil. The neighbourhood of the mountains is covered with a thorny 
and leafless jungle. 

The whole district is called Potv^r; it was formerly very populous, 
as at least testify the numerous ruins of old habitations. The villages 
are said to have run into one another, foming a continuous line for 
16 kos from Manikydla to Tammidk. The mulberry and other fruit 
trees used to thrive in its gardens. 

The ruins of Ramma are at 13 kos S. S. W. from Manikydla: they 
are attributed to Sitfi Rami (.^) Those of Parvala, traced to the time 
of the Pandavas, are on the north at 12 kos. At the latter place, in 
the gate of an old castle, is an inscription in an unknown character. 

Traces of a very ancient town, DanglU, are met with 14 kos towards 
the east: the inhabitants ascribe its origin to the Diws. It flourished 
under the GUker sovereigns, who resided there. Makkyala near 
Kaltast Benda and Pakhi were also Ghiker towns. The modern town 
of Bdgram is five kos lower down than Dwtgili. It is now inhabited 
by Chandra-vansis, who are descended from the former rajas of the 
country. 

In the neighbourhood of Jelim (a modern town of the Peruzan 
zemindars) are the extensive ruins of another castle perched on the 
top of an artificial mound, where very old Hindu medals are found. 
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The inhabitants assert tl|at a city surrounded it called 
which through the wickedntess and cruelty of the raja was destroyed 
by an earthquake,—a fact borne out by the appearance of the mound. ' 
This hillock had been in generations past dug up in search of coins . 
and relics^ The walls were of brick, very massive and large : there ^ 
were two or three reservoirs and some wells within the enclosure, one 
built of stone. The Cashmerians for twenty-five years have been in the 
habit of digging here, noifiinally for bricks, but evidently from their 
eagerness they have fallen upon more valuable spoil; the chief of Jelim 
has several times confiscated pots of copper and silver coins thus dug up. 
The greater part of these have a horseman on one side and a bull on 
the other*. At one time a number o£ squared blocks of red granite 
were dug up, and some door posts which have been since converted 
into objects of worship by some Udasi faqirs on the banks of the 
Hydaspes. One of them is sketched in fig. 2 of PI. XX, and is seen 
to be the door post of a Hindu templef. The fellow of it is set up at 
Khallih, three kos N. N. W. of Jelim, by some Ber^bdba faqirs. M. 
Cocar imagines this spot to have been the site of Bucephalia'; and 
he would fix Nicea at Patti-kuti near Vessa, three has E. of Jelim. In 
his opinion Jelim and AurnngdbddX are the only positions in which two 
numerous armies coul^ have encamped to dispute the passage of the 
river. Moreover, not a vestige of an ancient town is to be found on 
the west bunk of the Hydaspes from Kala Mangala to Dirapur, except 
at Sultdnjmr, where the river debouches from the hills. In face of this 
spot is the fortress of Kala Mangala, attributed to Bija Sarwan. The 
opposite bank is too broken for Porus to have manoeuvered his cha¬ 
riots. Below Sulfdapur, at the small hill of Baruti, the inhabitants 
assert a bridge of boats formerly existed. Two kos further down, at 
Menar, are seen the remains of a castle of very great antiquity : the 
river once washed its walls, but has now retired half a league. It is 
accounted the customary place of crossing the river in former days. 

* This description is insufficient to determine whether they are of the Azos 
group, or whether of the Rajput series; but as they are called above, Hindu, we 
presume the latter jnust be the case ; and this will account for the large quantity 
of these coins procured by Krramat Am and IMobaw Lai. in the Paqj^b. It 
may also account for the inscription Sydiapaii on one series of them—'* lord 
of the Sydias,^' whom Col. WiLFoan fixes as the people of Tazila, (see above.) 
—*Eo. 

f Capt. Burnrs describes a Jluled pillar with a capital very like the Corinthian 
order shewn to him by M. Court. He says also, that the inscription on the 
slab waft in the Arabic character. Travels, i. 58 .—Ed. 

t Erroneously written Uxengabad on the mapand Morvngai^ of Wxb- 
vons.—£n. 
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3^.' Court recognizes the place of Ai.exanxibr’s passage at KhiU‘ 
ptUan, where is still the principal ford. It iS five Icos from Jelm, the 
Bucephela of our informant: agreeing with the passage in history, 

’* Alexander wishing to pass the Hydaspes, ascended four leagues 
lugher up than where he had encamped, and there crossed his army 
at an island which facilitated the passage.” This island is the one 
In face of Khilipatan, for at the village of Gitiali the river divides into 
t^o branches, one running towards Jelam, the other towards Suk- 
chandpur. They enclose a large plain of cultivable ground. The 
western branch is only fordable in November, December, and 
January: it divides again into two branches at Khilipatan, thus 
forming several large islands, the largest being two leagues long by 
one broad;—the river beds are pebbly, and tlie current strong. The 
plain continues for four kos up to the ruins of Patti Koti; and here, 
doubtless, Alexander must have had his encounter with Pobus* 
sun, and with that prince himself, who came to his aid. All that 
Plutarch says of*the passage and of the towns founded by Alexan¬ 
der, tallies well with the above explanation. 

The celebrated fortress of Rotas, now unworthy of regard in a 
military view, presents little beyond Muhammedan tombs and mosques 
in its ruins. There are, however, Hindu medals found there, but the 
particular class is not mentioned. 

Pind-diiden Khan, a modern commercial town, is the great mart for 
the rock salt of the mountains on the west, now monopolized by Ran- 
jriT SiNon*. Other ruins of an ancient town, Gagirahhi, extend along 
the banks of the Hydaspes from near JeMlpur to Ddrapur. On leav¬ 
ing the district of Pind-dadan Khan by the route which traverses the 
salt range, the site of an Indian annual pilgrimage occurs, called 
Kattas. Here again are the traces of an old town ascribed to the 
Pandavas, where are found small images of a red stone, holding in 
their hand the toppa of - the ll^crsians,—a species of iron club which 
. would appear to have been a weapon of offence formerly in use. 
Alexander was wounded by one in his attack on the fort of the 
Malli. 

The district of Thenni bordering upon that of Pind-dddan is famous 
for its breed of horses and mules. After passing Chekuvdl, Nilli and 
Dula on the Sudan river, a ruined castle is pointed out where the 
sovereigns of old used to keep their treasure. Medals are here found 


* See the desoription by Burneb in hu Travels, vol. i. 52, and in the Joura. 
As. Socy. ii. 365 .—Ed. 
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in the rains. The whole country is indeed remarkable for idle number 
of antique ruins it presents: the most striking are those of Tatta and 
Fis: those of Komda are attributed to raja Hontoi (?). 

At Jmd, 12 kos from Kh4bbi, towards Kushalgarh is a small gold¬ 
washing. FatehganJ, a very old town, is remarkable for its sulphureous 
springs : Hassan Abddl, for its picturesque situation and pure waters: 
the remains of a palace built by Akbbe here are still visible: it is on 
the high road from Attok to Lah6r. Of these places it is unnecessary 
to speak, as they have been fully described by Bubnbs and other 
travellers ; nor have we space to extract M. Court’s notes on Khanpdr^ 
BkanderpUr, Naucher, &c. Near the former place General Ventura 
opened several cupolas, and a large one at Pdhler was explored by the 
native chief. 

Of the district of Pakhtfri, called by Forster PakhoH, this author 
would make Peucelaotis of the Greeks. ThisM. Court refutes, plac¬ 
ing it (as noted in the memoir published last month) near Dajore 
(Bazira of the Greeks) on the west bank of the Indus. 

We must also take but a very cursory view of M. Court’s remarks 
on the physical geography of Taxila, hoping to see the whole pub¬ 
lished ere long in the Paris Journal, with the advantage of the com¬ 
ments of savans acquainted with the ancient history of the province. 

The mountainous tract to the north of the district boasts the boldest 
and moat romantic scenery. It is the link between the Pirpanjdl 
range and the Hindu-koh. In the winter months there are but two or 
three passes practicable for foot passengers, and that with much 
hazard. Parallel ranges of less elevation occupy the southern face of 
the principal mountain ridge for a space of 40 to 60 koo, forming 
between them the successive valleys of Kakabamba, PakkMri, and 
Mozafferdbdd, Detached and irregular mountains and ridges cross 
the main chains at various angles, or form insulated groups, as is 
shewn cpi the map. There seem to be two principal lines of upheave- 
ment, which it ivould be abundantly curious to examine geologically 
on the principle of contemporaneous origin of parallel ridges started 
by M. £i.ir or Beaumont. The most interesting lines are the metalli¬ 
ferous hills N. W. of the Hydaspes, in general low, savage and uncul¬ 
tivated, but rich in ores. ^Ferruginous, sulphureous and saline springs 
are plentiful, but are not now turned to more use than the mmet^, 
which were apparently worked in former times. The Hydaspes for¬ 
merly paid tribute in the gold of its own tributary streams. The Ptnd- 
dadan chain has abundance of iron. At KarengSli near Kama are mines 
of antimony;—^in the Gulrih range, native sidphur; near AfaModfi, na¬ 
tive alum: and at Pind-dddan, the salt mines before mentioned. 
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Th^-van^ of the large sjdt mine fell in shortly after the visit of M. 
JAcqftrBMQMT. The section shews well the position of the salt, which 
is, in fact, a solid rocky mass : towards the upper part it divides into 
veins of white and red :—^the latter are preferred; the former contain¬ 
ing lime and gypsum. 

The western mine is greater in depth, but less extensive than the 
other. 250 steps were counted before reaching its focus :—the shafts 
were only wide enough for one person to pass at a time, each carry¬ 
ing a flambeau. The excavation is divided into two vaults; one is now 
abandoned, being cut away to a dangerous precipice. 

The lamps rendered the air and heat nearly insufferable when 
Messrs. Wadb and Muhuay visited it in company with M. Court. 

On the surface of this chain are scattered large blocks of gypsum, 
worn as if by the action of the sea. Some yellow slates are also seen. 
Vegetation is confined to saline plants and a few thorny bushes. 

Of the Indus and Hydaspes sufficient is already known. Danvillr 
has fallen into an error in making the former pass by Ilashtaaffar, 
which lies on a small tributary called tlie Jind. 

The climate of Taxila embraces extremes, from the healthy bracing 
cold of the snowy mountain to* the excessive heats of the southern 
plains. The soil of the southern poition for want of water, a.s well as 
from the presence of salt, is little adapted for cultivation, and the vil¬ 
lages are consequently very scant. In the beautiful valleys to the 
north, however, plentiful springs and a rich soil produce tke opposite 
effects of fertility and a dense population ; but agriculture is neglected 
through the oppression of the Government. The perpetual verdure of 
the hills to the north §ffords abundant pasturage for cattle. 

II.- ON TUB PROVINCE OP PESHA'WAE*. 

Peshdwar, the city, supposed by some geographers to be Peu- 
celaotis, of the Greeks, is said by its inhabitants to be built upon the 
ruins of the ancient Baghram. In dimensions it certainly much sur¬ 
passes Cdhult but its suburbs and the number of gardens which extend 
southward, contribute towards this apparent magnitude. Its ^houses 
are slightly built of brick or mud, held together by wooden frame work. 
.Tlus.mode of building has, perhaps, been adopted on account of the 
earthqualtos, which are frequent, but seldqpii very serious. The houses 
are generally provided with Sard-khdnas, a description of cellar or 
underground room, where the inhabitants spend the day, to avoid the 

• la this part of tW. translation, which follows the original more closely 
the forgoing, we ate indebted to the same fair hand, to which we were 
beholden on a former occasion,—-Eo. 

3 4 2 
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intense and ecorclung heat of their sttmmer. The streets are narrow 
and irregular^ and present every where the most nncleanly aspeef. 

A large bazar runs across from east to west, commencing from 
the Sorai Gaur katra, and terminating at the fortress of Balasir. A 
stream which draws its waters from the river of Bahrih, crosses 
the town from south to north, and would very much facilitate the 
establishing of fountains, if the Asiatics only knew the use and 
advantage of them. The population of Peshawar may be rated at 
80,000 souls, consisting of Afghans, Kashmerians, and Indians. The 
latter appear to have been its primitive inhabitants ; but although they 
are still very numerous, they live in dependence on the Mahomedans, 
and are oppressed by heavy taxation, (tax^s d’avanies.) All the com¬ 
merce of the country is in their hands. From Cabul, raw silk, worsted, 
cochenille, jalap, manna, asafoetida, saffron, resin, simples, and 
both fresh and dried fruits-^all which are generally exported to 
India, from whence they receive in return, cambric, silks, indigo, sugar, 
and spices. To Cashmir the exports are gold sequins, gold and silver 
thread and lace, in transit from Bokhara; and the return, shawls, tea, 
and Persian manuscripts. They exchange the salt of the Kohdt range 
with the rock crystal and the iron of Bijdwar: this last district, as 
also those of Sawat and Bunir, offer a ready market for the sale of 
their tissues of cotton ;—the trades and arts of the town are limited to 
mere necessaries of life, and are princij)ully carried on by the Cash* 
merians. 

The Hindustani is generally spoken, also the Pashtu the use of the 
Persian language becomes nearly extinct on entering this province. 
Peshdwar musters about 40,000 horse, a thousand foot soldiers, and 
twelve pieces of cannon. The troops are very irregular, and are 
badly paid. 

The climate of the province is not very healthy. Fevers are very 
prevalent from the summer solstice to the end of autumn, at which 
period they generally prove fatal. They are brought on by excess in 
Hie eating of fruits, or by the unwholesome exhalations and vapours, 
rising from the rivers of the J>udb. The irrigation necessary for 
the’'cultivation of the Turkish com in May, may contribute to en* 
gender fever, the heat of the air being then very intense. The in¬ 
habitants, ignorant of the smperior properties of quinine, make use of 
a very bitter plant which grows on the banks of their streams. In 
1835 I was encamped in this country with the French brigade, 10,000 
strong, when we lost by these fevers upwards of a thousand 
Great inconvenience is also here experienced from swarms of flies, 
which prevent any nourishment being taken during the day; for if 
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any of them be swallowed with the food, they occasion a vomitidg, 
attended with very severe pain in the loins and in the chest. Snakes 
and scorpions are also in great abundance, and are often venomous. 

The spring sets in early: by the end of February the peach trees 
blossom luxuriantly; by the end of April the weather becomes un¬ 
pleasant ; and the heat is scorching during the months of June. July, 
and August, in June the Simum prevails; it is sometimes pestilential, 
resembling the desert blast (Samial) of Ai’ubia. When it blows, one 
would fancy that one stood at the entrance of a hot oven. “ Heaven 
pity then," the poor traveller, who is overtaken by this wind at mid¬ 
day in the open country! When first attacked the body becomes 
covered with blue spots, and putrefaction is almost instantaneous. 
This wind generally blows from W. N. W., in the direction of Jeld~ 
Idbdd, where it is frequently fatal. The hot season ends in September. 
The rains are heavy in the winter, when the sky is frequently clouded 
for a week together. There are intervals of rain also in April, but 
rarely. In July and August, the rainy season in India, little falls in 
these parts, but storms are very frequent, and very severe, and are 
always preceded by whirlwinds of dust, obscuring the atmosphere for 
hours together; they are brought on by the S. W. winds, and are 
accompanied by claps of thunder in rapid succession. The lightning 
falls with fearful flashes. 

The environs of Peshawar exhibit little else but a vast space covered 
with ruins and tombs. 1 discovered and dug out several remains of 
Indian statues. These statues, some of which are in plaister^ others 
in bronze, appear to be of very ancient date, for they are devoid of 
beauty and are ill executed. They principally represent Gaurakndthi 
faqirs, or perhaps Jogis, who for a long time held the country west 
of the Indus. The image represented (in Plate XXVI.) was dug out of 
the village of Banamari, which lies west of Peshdwar. At a greater dis¬ 
tance ore the ruins of Pirighl, where in the rains Indian and Bactiian 
medals are to be found. To the west of Peshdwar is a mount upon 
which an ancient castle appears, which may be the one that Hsph^bs- 
TiOM besieged, and which was re-established by Timour Shah, 
and was subsequently sacked by the Sikhs. The Sikhs again re¬ 
built, it in 1834, when this province fell into the hands of Ranjit 
Singh, in consequence of a victory gained over the Afghans by the 
division under my command. The g^dens which stretch from the 
south to the west of the town present the appearance of a forest of 
orchards, where they cultivate the plum, the fig tree, the peach, the 
pear, the mulberry peculiar to this country, the pomegranate, and the 
qmnee: but these fruits, although beautiful to the eye, are very far 
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frota having equal flavour with those produced in the south of France^i 
The grape is only cultivated at the village of Sh^kk Imdm Mehdi. 

Peshawar is situated in the middle of a vast plain, which stretches 
towards the N. E., and which is twenty-five kos in length from the east 
to the west, and fifteen in breadth from the south to the north. The 
mountains of the Kattiuks, and the Afredis bound it to the east, and 
those of Kchdt on the south. To the west it is bounded by the mountains 
of the Klteibars, and to the north the river of Nagimdn separates it 
from the districts of the Dudb and v>f the Yusafzais. This plain is 
crossed by the river Bahreh, which has its source on the southern side 
of the Koh^svfed, crosses the Kheibars, enters this district at A'lam-gdjar, 
and after a short passage empties itself into the Nagum&n, seven kos 
east of Peshawar. Without it the district would be nothing but a bar¬ 
ren desert. From June to September the river is dried up by the many 
drains made to irrigate the cptton plantations and the barley fields. 
The prltmipal water-courses strike off at the village of Serband, and 
are divided lower down into an infinity of lesser ones, which give asto¬ 
nishing fertility to the soil of this district, and promote the cultivation 
of rice, which is principally sown in the village of the M&shturzais, 
and is much prized by the inhabitants of Afghanistan, and the Pan- 
jdh. The river Nagumdn, which I presume is no other than the 
Malamantus of the Greeks, formerly ran to the west of Peskdwar, 
and you may still trace its bed near the ruins of Rashekt. It appears 
that some sovereign of the country must have changed its course, in 
order to fertilize the land of the Mumunds, which extends to the 
south of the town. This tribe, as well as that of the Kaleels who in¬ 
habit the west, have often bloody contentions for the water. The 
districts of the Ddddzais and of Kalessa are watered by the canal of 
Budhit, led from the same river of Nagumdn; its waters are so 
favorable to vegetation, that grass grows on its banks to the height of 
a full grown man. The territory of Peshdwar is, generally speaking, 
most fertile, rivalling the best in Europe if it were but well administer¬ 
ed. The harvest is gathered in the summer, and again in autumn. 
Tliat of the summer yields an abundance of barley and corn,—^that of 
the autumn several kinds of maize, rice, oil seeds, and abundance of 
cotton, which provides the inhabitants with a species of manufacture 
suited to the climate. Wood is procured in great scarcity from the 
surrounding mountains, on which very little grows. 

This country on every side presents to the view ruins of ancient 
towns, of the very origin of which the natives are ignm'ant. The 
most striking are those of Khohusser, more commonly known by 
the name of the Tahkal, where are the vestiges of three massive 
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€upolas, of very ancient date. Not far from thence are the ruins of 
Rachehki. Further off the remains of the town of Jamrud may be 
observed at the entraftce of the defile of the Kimhur niouutdins! 
The route from PesMwar to Michini betrays signs of old habitations at 
Pirhala and Pessank. The road to Kohat presents also the remains 
of BouUdana, which may possibly be Embulima of Alexander. Quite 
close to this. Deliter may be seen; and further off, at the entrance of 
the defile of the Kohdts, are the ruins of Kargan, Akor, Zendtin ; and 
in the districts of the Mdmunds may be also seen those of Aspinagar, 
Bassevanan, and Ormdl. 

The province is divided into six districts; namely, the KaleeUt 
to the west, the Mumunds to the south, the Ddudzais, the Dudb 
to the north, the Kalissa to the east, and that of Hashtnagar to 
the north-east. These several districts yield a revenue of eight 
lakhs of rupees, without including. the cantons of Jxohdt and 
Lachiteri, which bring near two additional lakhs. The district 
of Kohdt is inhabited by the Bungeish, and is celebrated for the 
beautiful springs of limpid water which meet at the foot of the 
surrounding mountains. A coal mine exists in this territory, but 
the inhabitants derive but small profit from it. A mine of su}])hur is 
also to be found there, but it is not worked; and some petroleum 
wells or mineral tar, which the inhabitants use to light up their 
dwellings. Adjoining to this pergannah are the districts occupied 
by the Theris, and beyond this is the province of Ilanutdk. 

The district of the Dudb is so called, because it is enclosed between 
the two rivers of Nagutndn and Jindi. It is very fruitful in rice and 
sugar-cane, and abounds in beautiful and fertile meadows. It is 
inhabited by the tribe of the Gigidnees. In the district of the Abdzais 
are the ruins of Gound, but their origin is not known. Still further 
in the direction of Tengi is the isolated mountain of Azarneh, which 
might well be supposed to be the Aornus, the conquest of which 
was one of Alexander’s most brilliant exploits. The fortress of 
Hissdr is only ten kos to the N. E, of Peshawar: it is situated three 
kos from the river of Nagumdn, in an island formed by two branches 
of the river Jind, which flows from the outskirts of Sawdt and Baj'd- 
war. This fortress is conspicuously raised on a small artificial hill. 
At its foot are extensive ruins of an ancient town, apparently 
founded by idolaters, and upon which is built the actual town 
of Hashtnagar, a name meaning the seven towns’*'. Our geographers 

* Hssbtnagart ueauing eight towusi The ubole eight are named qa 
WiLroRo’s map.—£o. 
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tbtbk that this to^nrn is the same as Massaga^^t capital of the 
Asaaceni, but I am more inclined to think that it is the Nyaa of the 
Greeks. Its proximity to the CophenCS, aBd above all vrhat Plu¬ 
tarch states as said by Alexander to his Macedonians, when they 
objected to fording the river on account of its depth, corroborate 
my conjecture. The inhabitants of the Duah, apd those of the 
mountains of the -Mourmarda, appear to me to be the Assuceni, 
who were employed by Alexander in building the vessels, in which 
they sailed down the Cophencs as far as Taxila. To the N. E. of 
Hashlnagar is the mountain of Behhi standing alone on a vast plain, 
and close to it are the ruins of an ancient castle which is attributed 
to Rajya Varrah, and which, according to the traditions of the 
inhabitants, was the dwelling of the ancient sovereigns of this 
country. There are also some basso-relievos, and the traces of 
an aqueduct by which the waters were carried to the river Jind. 
This aqueduct commences at the ruins of Rajir, which are situated 
nearly opposite Haaktnagar. Furthpr off in the district of the BabH- 
zaia, on another mountain, are the massive ruins of another fortress, 
which can only be reached by means of a path cut through the rock. 
It goes by the name of Peli, 

Three days’ journey north of Hashtnagar are the districts of Sawdt 
and Bunir, where are the ruins of GerirOt Bonsekhan, Zakut, and CMm- 
kor. Near the latter are four massive cupolas of the same kind as 
those of Manikydia. The small river Panjkori traverses the district, 
and joins the Jindi, It is much to be regretted that travellers do not 
visit with more minuteness this portion of the country, as they might, 
were they to do so, gain positive information as to the march of 
Alexander on the banks of the Indus. It is in these districts that 
Birbel, the Vizier of Akber, perished with a whole army. The inha¬ 
bitants have, we are told, cut a road through the rugged rocks, 
leading to the north, by means of which they communicate with the 
Tartar tribes of Kashgar and others. All that tract of country lying 
to the east of Hashtnagar is inhabited by the tribe of the Yusufzais. 
The Indus forms the eastern boundary of this district, and La^deh on 
the river Nagumdn its southern. To the north are the mountains of 
Panjitar and Shemla. According to some historians, the province of 
the Yusufzais is the same as the Taxila of Alexander, where the 
king Omfhis reigned, whose fidelity and devotion facilitated to Alex¬ 
ander the conquest of the Indus. But, according to other historians, 
and more especially in the opinion of Plutarch, the real Taxila was 
that country enclosed between the Indus and the Hydaspes. 
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The province of the YusufgaU is diyded into deven tappu-*-iris « 



% 

^ * 

Principal Towns, 

Two tappas.j 

r Sedn-zais, 

Hound. 

[ Otaman-zais, 

Toppi. 

J 

r Ke^er-zais, 

Khiva. 


Mamu-zais, 

Nohd^. ^ 

Five tappas, Rezers , ^ 

[ Malek-zais, 

Yar-hosein. 

1 Akukhels, 

Ismaila. 


[Mani zais. 

Toulandi. 

Two tappas, Amazais. j 

r Isinael-zais, 1 
[ Daud-zais, / 

Kapurdigarbi. 

Two tappas.Kamalzais. < 

f Kamal-zais, 

1 Kamal-zais, 

Ottf. 

Tfirfi. 


All these districts are governed by independent chiefs, who live in 
the greatest dissension. There arc no taxes established, and each in¬ 
habitant rents, cultivates, and reaps the produce of his grounds, paying 
only a small sum as tribute to the chief of the district. It is only 
since 1822 that the Maharaja of Lahore succeeded by the force of arms 
in levying five rupees on every house and a certain number of horses, 
with which they are obliged to furnish him annually. The tribe of 
the Yusufzais is one of the most powerful in Afghanistan. It has 
always been remarkable for the independence it has preserved, and for 
some time it resisted the attacks of the Mogul kings, and even Naoie 
Shah himself, who never thoroughly succeeded in subjugating it. The 
people of this tribe are vigorous, active, turbulent, and have given 
proofs of extraordinary courage in the wars which they have had to 
sustain against the Sikhs. When public danger is threatened, all the 
districts suspend their own quarrels, and gather together to make 
common resistance. Each one provides himself with weapons at his 
own expense, and volunteers as a soldier under the banner of his chief. 
This soil is extremely fertile in every kind of grain, yielding a plen¬ 
tiful harvest of maize, beans, peas, cotton, oil seeds, and excellent 
tobacco. The mountains towards the north afford excellent pasture 
for all kinds of cattle. The province contains no town, properly so 
called, but it is emhelli«hed by large and populous villages : the prin¬ 
cipal one amongst them is KapardigarM, standing in the midst of the 
ruins of a very ancient town, which might very possibly be the Caspa- 
tyrus of the Greeks, the capital of the Gandari, whom our geogra¬ 
phers place to the east of the Assaceni on the western bank of the 
Indus. Quite close to this village I observed a rock on which there are 
inscriptions almost effaced by time, and out of which 1 could only 
decipher the following characters. (See Inscription 5, of Plate XXVII.) 
Farther off, on the opposite side of the mountain of Koh-gmga, are 
3 R 
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tibe niiiM of an ancient town, which ia attributed to a heathen race; 
and quite dose to that ia the village of Bazar, now inhabited by the 
Kamahaia. Not far from thence is another very extensive ruin, 
where several remains of statues have been found*. In the land of the 
Yusu/zais also are the ruins of Motina near Yar-kosein; those of 
Crayn and Shirkand near Ismaila; Kirkand near Mayor, in the district 
of Otti; Kaleder near the stream of Kdlapdni; Mashari-Banda, on the 
river Landeh; and Pihsseddn, opposite Messa. Besides these ruins 
the country is covered with an immense quantity of small artificial 
hills, on which there are remains of ancient dwellings, and where, in 
the rains, Indian, Bactrian, and Indo-Scythian medals may be found. 
Near Panjitar are the ruins of Nugirm, where there are inscriptions 
in the same character as those noticed above. 

In the district of Shemh, which is further to the north, we remark 
those of Ndgari, where basso-relievos may be seen. On the banks of 
the Indus are the ruins of Pdhour, Toppi, Hound, and Mnhmedpur, of 
which I have already spoken; The river Landeh or Nagumdn sepa¬ 
rates the Yusvfzais from the province of Katidks. This country is 
very mountainous, and contains mines of sulphur, salt, springs of 
naphtha, and many slate quarries. It is inhabited by the tribe of the 
Kattuks and the Aferidis, intrepid mountaineers, who often intercept 
the route from Attok to Peshdwar. Their chief towns are Nizdmpur 
and Sirri in the interior, and Akhoreh on the right bank of the Nagu¬ 
mdn. This last town may be presumed to be the Ora of Arrian. If 
this be the cose, the inhabitants of the mountains of the Katiuks are 
descendants of the Assaceni. The province of the Kattuks is divided 
from that of Kohdt by the district of Lachitri. 


lIl.-^Faesimiles 0 /Ancient Inscriptions, lithographed by jAs.Fsumnf, 

Becy. ifc. 

[Continued from page 349.] 

Pi. XXVI. 1 .—Aairgarh inscription. 

This inscription, for the knowledge of which 1 am indebted to the 
antiquarian zeal of Dr. J. Swinbv, has been in the possession of 
Dr. Mbu,isb since the year 1805, when, according to a memoran¬ 
dum on the original drawing, it was copied from a wax impres- 
aion of a seal found at Asirgarh by Captain Colbbrooks, of the 
Engineers. By the three notes in pencil at the top, (which 1 have 

* Wt bare litln^pnipbad in PI. XXVI. a bronze bead dug up probably at tbie 
plaoe by M. COmr. It bean s Ssnserit inscription.—En, 
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inserted), it would appear that the seal was surmounted by three series 
of figures, probably cast in bronze: viz. in the centre, 'Nandi the bull, 
with a state chatta over him, and supporters on either side, bearing, the 
one, a chatta and axe; the other a sceptre and axe. 

The inscription, hitherto undecyphered, is at once seen to belong 
to the old form of Deva-ndgaH, now grown familiar to us; and X am 
indebted to the Rev. Dr. Mill, for the subjoined transcript in the 
modern character, as well as for the translation of the text, and remarks 
on the same. 

From the absence of a date it is not easy to assign a certain posi¬ 
tion to the five distinct successions which it embraces; though, from 
the locality of the inscription in a fort of Khand^sh immediately south 
of Mdlwd, as well as from the termination of the names in Famta, they 
may be assigned with some probability to the Ujjayani dynasty ; where, 
in the twelfth century, we find Nauavabma, Yasuvarma, and three 
other Veannas recorded as having reigned. No one of these names, 
however, accords with any of the present list; neither does the modern 
NSgari of their inscriptions, of which Colonel Ton has published fac¬ 
similes, at all resemble the seal character, which is evidently of a 
much more ancient date. It is customary, also, in Hindu records of this 
nature, to commence with the reputed ancestor of the race; but we 
find no allusion to Vicbamaditva or Bhoja in the present instance, 
and must either suppose our seal anterior to these illustrious person¬ 
ages—or unconnected with Ujjay^i. It La certainly possible that a 
petty r£ja might have maintained independence for a few reigns in his 
hill fort, claiming descent from the unknown Hart-vabma ; but it is un¬ 
likely that he should have assumed the lofty title of Mahdrajadhiraja. 

The twice recorded matrimonial connection with the Gupta family 
is also worthy of remark, as it may possibly have reference to the 
CanouJ dynasty, whose coins have lately excited so much interest. The 
style of alphabet affords strong evidence of their contemporaniety. 

Transcript of the Asirgarh inscription in modern Deva-nigar(. 

3b 2 
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Translation, 

^ He whose glory was transcendent by reason of his fonr great 
goods’^,—before whose splendour other kings bowe4> sickened with 
envy,—^who was ever occupied in the juridical decisions of learned 
Munies dwdling in leafy hermitages,—whose crooked ramparts were 
alike bright and impenetrable,—who was the spoiler of all such as were 
vexed with peace,—(such was) the gi-eat king Hari-varman. His 
SOD, whose excellent victories equalled those of bis father, born of his 
noblef wife Anka-dx'vi^ was the great king A'oitva-varman. His 
son again, whose exceeding joys equalled those of his father, born of 
ARiKA'ui't, eldest daughter of the Gupta race, was the great king 
I'svARA'VAUMAN. His son, whose magnificence equalled that of his 
father, bom of Arika'ri', eldest daughter of the Guptas, was the great 
.king of kings R. Siniia-vakman. His son, possessed of like exceed- 
ing joys with his father, born of Bha'iia Ka'ma-hari', was the chief 
of the excellent lion-rulers, the great king of kings Khauva-varman, 
our worthy Lord.” 

It is observable—^that the title of Rdja-adhirdja, or king of kings— 
is here, as in the Allaltabad inscription, restricted to the two last of 
the line of succession—vir,. Sinha-va'rman, and Kharva-varman. I 
do not understand the simple letter R. prefixed to the former name, 
(viz. a 1C with a dot preceding and following)—unless it be an abbrevia¬ 
tion for R£ja: nor am 1 quite sure of the three letters following the 
last name, which I have made W. H. M. 

Inscription on a bronze image from Peshdwar. 

The head depicted in Plate XXVI. is copied from a sketch in M. 
Court’s memoir and collection of drawings, from which extracts are 
published in the present and in the preceding Journal, (see p. 482.) 

The characters are decidedly Deva-nagarf, but whetlier from their 
indistinctness, or from errors in the copying, or from the language 
being different, their combination does not form any intelligent 
Sanscrit sentence. 

* i. e. Reliffiout duty, wealth, ; pleasure, Zfixst-eternal salvation, 
Such are the four Bhadras or goods according to the Hindus. Amera Cosha, 
ii. 7, $ 3, si. 57. If, however, for we read with Prema-chand 

Pandit, the translation will be, He whose glory transcended the bounds of 
the four encircling oceans.”—W. H. M. 

t The ordinary honorific epithet Srimati is here, contrary to the usual rule, 
introduced into the compound in the feminine gender. Regularly it should either 
be the crude form Srimat, or the locative case feminine Srlt»a/y4m.’—W. H. M. 

t The recurrence of the same name and description is singular. It is impos¬ 
sible that they should be the same person, such incest being unknown even to 
the heroic age of India.— W. H. M. 
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The head has its hair gathered in a knot after the fashion of the 
Hindu devotees, and it is bound together b}' a triple-headed snake of 
the cobra species—an ornament not uncommon to Jain figures, but 
rarely seen in the simple head of Buddha. The ears seem to be 
lengthened and split, in the style of the Kanphaii sect; but the draw¬ 
ing may also be viewed as of earrings in ears of the natural dimen¬ 
sions. 

PI. XXIX.— on Kemaon Tridents. 

On the right hand side of Plate XXIX. is depicted the bronze 
trident at Barahit in Garhwdl, reduced from the large native drawing 
presented to the Society by Mr. Commissioner Tkaill, last winter. 
The inscription on the shaft was published as No. 2 of Plate IX. with 
a translation and explanation by our Vice-President, Dr. Mill. The 
copper letters being in relief from the shaft were taken off in facsimile. 

The same plan, Mr. Tkaill says, did not answer with the trident 
at Gopesvara, although the ancient letters 6n its shaft are soldered 
on in the same manner.—^The copy taken by the eye of a native 
draughtsman is unfortunately too incorrect to be legible: but the form 
of many of the letters shews clearly that this inscription is of the same 
age as that of Barahdt. 

On the upper part of the trident are three or four short inscriptions 
in the modern Deva-nagari. These, Mr. Traill says, are cut into the 
metal. Three of them are illegible, or rather appear to be in some 
other language. One only is in Sanscrit; but in this also .ooverul 
errors have been committed by the transcriber. With the assistance 
of the Society’s pandit I am able to present it in a complete form ;— 
it contains a name—the grand desideratum in such cases ; though too 
often, as in the present instance, it turns out to be a name unknown to 
fame! The verse is in the accustomed Sdrdula Vikrl lita measure, so 
often mentioned by Dr. Mill. It opens with the invocation Awn 
Svasti. 

'* The illustrious Prince Anik Mall, having extended his conquests 
on all sides, brought together (quere, humbled or made low) upon this 

* The proper grammatical reading would be 
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holy spot sacred to Mahadeva, under the emblem of a pillar, the very 
sovereigns of the world whom his prowess had overcome 

*' And thus having re-established this same pillar of victory, he 
acquired reputation. It is a pious act to raise up a worthy foe when 
he has been humbled.’* 

* Parcere subjectis et debellare superbo'^’ seems to be the sentiment 
here inculcated ; and it is probable that the allegory of overthrowing 
and restoring enemies, alludes to the taking down the pillar (which 
may have been done to cut the new inscription) and its restoration, 
by some rija who had penetrated thus far in a successful expedition. 

The name of Mall occurs as a patronymic in more than one dynasty 
of Nipfil. It is not impossible, therefore, that the name here written 
Anik Mall, may be the same as the Anva Mall of the Neverit 
race, who reigned in that valley about the year 1195 A. D. according 
to Kirkpatrick’s Sketch. Anva, which is without meaning, should 
probably be written Ani'k. 


IV.— Sub-Himdlayim Fossil Remains of the Dddupur Collection. By 
Lieuta. W. £. Baker, and H. M. Durand, Engineers, 

[We should be vauting both io nandour and courtesy, were we not to point 
out to the reader, that the plates accompanying the present paper were furnished 
by our zealous contributors, and their esteemed commandant Col. Colvin. In 
despair of the difficulty and expence of executing so many plates in Calcutta, it 
occurred to us that the same iiena and pencils which could produce such neat ori¬ 
ginal drawings, could, if provided with the requisite materials, furnish engravings 
and lithographs ready executed for our Journal. We accordingly dispatched 
some yellow paper, and a copper plate, by dAk, to Dadupur ; and these are the 
first fruits. If not quite perfect, it should be remembered that the transfers 
had to travel 1,000 miles in the height of the rains ere they could be secured 
on the stone—and that the copper-plate, with its waxed and etched surface, 
had to be bitten by the acid after its arrival in Calcutta. The wonder is, that 
they should have turned out so well 1 We anticipate much greater succeas here¬ 
after.—E d.] 

RHINOCEROS. 

The manner in which the organic remains of the Sub-Himfilayas 
were at first deposited, and that in which they have been subsequently 
disinterred, have necessitated a system of search more favorable to 
the acquisition of specimens than to the accurate description of the 
localities in which they occurred. Hitherto the fossils were in general 
found widely scattered over the surface and throughout the ravines of 
the calcareous sandstone formation; a dispersion which rendered glean¬ 
ing from the hill surfaces preferable to excavation at any one place, 
affording the certainty of a larger number and greater variety of spe- 
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cimens M^ian could be anticipated to result from any other mode of 
collection. Notwithstanding' these circumstances, however, it was 
soon observed that the different parts of the head, the various frag¬ 
ments of one limb, picked up at considerable distances from each 
other, could with a little trouble be extracted from the heaps and 
assorted; the sharp edges and accurate junction of the fractured sur¬ 
faces preventing any doubt or mistake. Such restorations proved that 
whole extremities, perhaps entire skeletons, must occasionally have 
been entombed in the sand, and that the upheavement of the strata 
causing the greater number of fossils to be traversed by cracks, divided 
them into a number of fragments, which, on the degradation of the 
strata, were swept away by the drainage water to various distances 
from their original sites. It became an object, if possible, to discover 
these sites ; with this purpose in view, many of the abrupt cUfis and 
fresh slips, with which this tertiary formation abounds, were examined; 
but with such little success as to render it evident that the gradu¬ 
al wear of ages could alone have sufficed' for the exposure and 
dissemination of so vast a quantity of these relics on the slopes 
and in the ravines of the hills. The scattered fragments were 
seldom found to give any clue to the original place of deposit: in fact 
it has but once occurred to us that a nearly entire extremity has been 
discovered in the calcareous sandstone. And in order to illustrate the 
foregoing remarks, we have appended a sketch of these remains*; the 
drawing represents them as they lay after the removal of the sand 
which at first concealed all but the lower fragment of the femur; 
pieces of tusk, bones, and the half of a lower jaw, were found in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and indicated that the other parts of the 
skeleton of this mastodon elephantoides had originally been deposited at 
no great distance from the posterior extremity which forms the sub¬ 
ject of the sketch. The whole may be considered a fair example 
both of the mode of deposition and of the subsequent dispersion 
which lodged separate, sharp-edged fragments on the hill sides and 
amongst the sandstone boulders of the water-courses. The rare 
occurrence of specimens under such favorable circumstances rendering 
excavation a very uncertain and ill requited labour, forced the native 
collectors to be satisfied with the crop which time had exposed. 

* We regret exceedingly that the drawing on transfer paper of the fossil in 
situ was spoiled in passing it on to the stone. This was the case also with 
Plate XIX. a very beautiful drawing by Col. J. Colvin ; but the latter officer 
having taken the precaution of forwarding its original, a tolerable attempt has 
been made to inpply its place by M. Tassin. The initials W. E. B. to this 
plate have been inserted by mistake.—En. 
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Honce, too, the localities of fossils thus collected at places remote 
from each other did not admit of being accurately specified ; a cir- 
cumr-tancc of le",s importance so long as the species, sometimes even 
th^’ arenern, v xhibited characters distinct from the fossil and existing 
specito hitherto described; but the species about to be noticed being 
an approach to an. existing type, we consider ourselves fortunate in 
having witnessed the exhumation of many of the specimens referred 
to in this paper, and are only sorry that the limited time at Our 
disposal was insuificient to enable us to take a plan and accurate 
sections of the ground. 

The following general description may, however, give some idea of 
a locality which furnishes an exception to other places whence fossils 
have been obtained; in this instance they have not been met with 
in solitary fragments, but found massed together ; and excavation has 
been resorted to with advantage. Though but an imperfect descrip¬ 
tion, what follows may suffice to point out the site in question, and 
it has therefore been introduced. 

The deposit is situated about a mile and a half to the N. W. of 
Maginund, a village on the left bank of the easternmost affluent to 
the Caggar, (or Gagur of some maps), immediately at the debouche 
of the channel from the hills. On leaving the village, crossing over 
to the right bank, and skirting for a short distance in a westerly 
direction the base of the hills, the bed of a tributary is reached, which, 
on being traced up. leads to the deposit. The formation here consists 
alternately of strata of calcareous sandstone and of strata of a loamy 
texture, composed of a mixture of sand and clay; the proportions 
of these ingredients of course vary continually, but in general they 
are nearly equal; the clay colours the strata, giving a brownish red 
shade. I'he calcareous matter which enters into these loamy strata 
is usually in small quantity, and they are so little indurated that some 
of the blocks, although sheltered from the force of the rain itself, 
fall to pieces when exposed to the damp atmosphere of a rainy day. 
The fossils extracted from this matrix are more fragile than those 
imbedded in the calcareous sand, and much care is requisite in dis¬ 
engaging them. 

A hasty or distant view of the sections which here, as elsewhere, 
abound, might lead to the conclusion that the loamy strata predomi¬ 
nate ; for being, as above described, but little indurated and easily 
acted upon by damp and rain, they tinge the calcareous sand strata 
beneath them by covering their exposed sectional surfaces with red 
or ochre-coloured particles. The consequent effect is very deceptive; 
but on closely examining many sections, we invariably found the sand 
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to predominate. The part of the hills here idlnded to is barren of 
wood. The strata evidently suffer very raj^ld degradation, in conse¬ 
quence of the facility with which the clayey beds yield to the abrad¬ 
ing force of the drainage water; by means of the loose stratum, 
the more enduring sandstone is as it were peeled off, and covers the 
hill slopes with its debris. The dip of the stratification bus a general 
N. £. direction. 

The circumscribed space, 'more immediately under consideration, 
consists of about one hundred feet of ravine along a stratum of 
loamy texture. Within this confined space specimens of all the 
genera, contained in the synopsis of our collection, have. been 
found : that is to say, the same bed which yielded so ninny remains 
of the fossil unicorn rhinoceros, likewise produced the half of the 
upper and lower jaws of a young sivatherium ; many bones of the 
extremities of adult animals of that genus, or of a ruminant of as 
large a skeleton as that of the sivatherium ; the anterior half of the 
head of an animal which presents analogies- botli to the palicotherium 
and anoplotherium; and, in short, exemplars of all the genera except¬ 
ing the hippopotamus. The remains of fish and tortoises must also 
be added to the list of classes not hitherto discovered in this deposit: 
exceptions, however, which are probably accidental, as the plates of 
saurian animals have been obtained from thence. * 

The osteological remains, although strangely amassed together, are 
frequently perfect; in many instances whole extremities have been 
disinterred; there are cases of the greater part of whole skeletons 
being dug out, but these are rare ; whole craniums of large anitr.als 
have not hitherto been met with; a circumstance which, ronsidering 
the number of their bones, would be unaccountable, had we not 
grounds for taxing the carelessness of the excavators as in part an¬ 
swerable for the anomaly. Perfect craniums of the smaller animals 
are of frequent occurrence ; in one block wc counted five craniums of 
antelopes, close together ; not all equally perfect, as one of them 
possessed even the core of the horns complete, but with the molars 
and greater part of the head present, so that all error is excluded. 
Animals of the same species are not always thus heaped together: on 
the contrary, the relics of very different species may be frequently 
observed in contact. One block of moderate dimensions presented 
the assemblage of remains of the sivatherium, rhinoceros, sus, croco¬ 
dile, of a large feline and a small carnivorous animal, of antelope, and 
of an un^Btinguisbed ruminant. Another block gave the bead of a 
species of gulo, accompanied by the plate of a saurian animal. To the 
rhinoceros femur and tibia, (PI. A) we found attached the astragalus of 
3 8 
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an elephant and metatarsal of a rhinoceros: it would however be useless 
to mention at greater length the juxta-position of specimens in this 
stratum; suffice it to add, that sometimes, perhaps in general, the 
skulls and bones of the same species are found together; at others, 
however, as above described, the remains of very different species 
occur together. 

Tliere is one remarkable fact deserving of mention; which is, that by 
far the greater proportion of the craniums from this deposit are those 
of young animolB ; the adult bear a small proportion to them. 

From the above site the fossils selected to form the subject of this 
paper have been obtained, with the exception of the following. 

The cranium, FI. XV. which was found about three miles from the 
Maginnud deposit. 

The separate teeth, fig. 5, 6, 7, 8, PI. XIX. which were brought at 
different times and without any account of the places at which they 
were obtained. 

The fine fragment from a lower jaw, fig. 6, 7, PI. XVI. which is in 
the possession of Conductor Dawb, of the Canal Department, to whom 
it was brought from the vicinity of the Haripur pass. 

Cranium. We shall commence with the fossil, which being the most 
perfect, afibrds the best means of instituting a comparison with the 
skulls of described species. It forma the subject of PI. XV. in which 
three views are given, which were taken with a camera lucida—the 
instrument and the distance of the cranium were so adjusted, that the 
reflected image was exactly one-sixth the size of the original. We 
are indebted to Colonel Coivin for the delineations in this plate. 

The fossil cranium is imperfect in the following parts. The extre¬ 
mity of the nasal and intermaxillary bones are broken off; the zygo¬ 
matic arches are both fractured; the left occipital condyle is wanting; 
the following molars have either dropped out prior to the envelop¬ 
ment of the head by the matrix, or have been broken off subsequently 
to its fossilization, viz. the fifth of the right, the first and seventh of 
the left maxillary. In addition to these losses the cranium has under¬ 
gone, when in the stratum, the common fate of sub-Himalayan relics, 
and is cracked in several directious : the crush, however, which pro¬ 
duced these cracks has not materially altered the form of the head; 
the chief effect produced has been the forcing the left half palate at its 
anterior extremity a little above its proper level; this the longitudinal 
crack passing through the left orbit enabled it to accomplish; the 
displacement resulting may be best obswved in the profile view of the 
■khll, flg. 3. The transverse cracks are accompanied by a small 
hedlow imd-a . consequent neighbouring bulge, both so partial and * 
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of such small relief, that in the profile their places can only be 
observed by paying attention to the jagged outline at the depression 
of the frontals. With the above exceptions the specinten is perfect. 

A glance at PI. XV. will be sufficient at once to determine the species 
with which this fossil rhinoceros must be compared. The depression 
of the frontals causing the deeply curved outline of the upper planes 
of the head; the slope of the occiput; the septum and its nasal 
arch—all separate this cranium from the existing and fossil bicorn 
species. The existing unicorn species is that, therefore, to which 
recourse must be had in order to establish a comparison. 

In the unicorn rhinoceros of Java the height to which the crest of the 
occiput rises above the palatal plane, as also the thickness and promi¬ 
nence of the nasal arch supporting the horn, are less than in the Indian 
rhinoceros. A line drawn tangential to the crest of the occiput and 
the‘highest point of the nasal hones will, in the unicorn species of 
India, be more raised above the plane of the front ils than is the case 
in the Javanese rhinoceros. In the foregoing respects the fossil asso¬ 
ciates itself with the Indian, and differs from the Java species. The 
comparison may, therefore, in general be confined to the former. 

With the view of bringing at once under the eye, the discordance 
which occurs between the relative values of analogous dimonsiems, the 
subjoined table is here inserted. The modulus chosen is tbe space 
occupied by the seven molars, because on this measurement the 
development of the bones of the head must, to a certain extent, be 
dependent. The measurements given in Cuvikh’s Os. Fos. have 
afforded the proportions of the existing species; and ^e table of 
dimensions which closes this paper has given the proportions of the 
fossil. 


Measurement. 1 

Cnvicr’.s 

Fossil. 


Tnd Uhiu. 

Ind.RIiin. 


Space occupied by the seven laolars nssttinetl equal to. I'00 VOO 

Height of occiput from lowest edge of occipital foramen to 

aammit of crest of occiput.-. 1*02 0 sO 

Greatest breadth of occiput,. I'll I'®-*' 

Least thickness of cranium across temporals. 0-45 o as 

Breadth across at post orbital apophysis of frontals,. 0.83 0'78 

Distance from anterior of orbit to auditory foramen,. l'02 POO 

Brdadth across the occipital condyles,. 0'60 


Referring to the table of dimensions it will be observed, that the 
height of the occiput is in the fossil less by met. 0.0*21 tlian the 
corresponding measure of Covina’s Indian rhinoceros; but the greatest 
breadth of the occiput is met. 0.036 in favor of the fossil; relatively 
to the space occupied by the seven molars, these two measurements 
a less development in tBe fossil than in the existing animal* 
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The difference in the occipital condyles amounting to met. 0.065 in 
excess of the Indian rhinoceros causes a marked discordance in the 
ratios of these dimensions ; but, as the left condyle and the adjacent 
parts are vranting in the fossil, the measure was obtained by doubling 
what appeared to be the exact half dimension ; this of course is not so 
satisfactory as if the condyles had been perfect; any inaccuracy conse¬ 
quent on this circumstance could not. however, amount to a quantity 
which would materially alter the deduced proportion. The occiput, 
figs. €f, 9, PI. XVII. is fortunately very perfect; from its dimensions, 
which prove it to have belonged to a .smaller animal than the cranium 
of FI. XV. may also be concluded, that though inferior in size to 
Cuvier’s specimen of the Indian rhinoceros, which in greatest breadth 
of occiput exceeds it by met. 0.039, yet the space occupied by the 
condyles is 0.010 in favor of the small fossil occiput. In both of the 
fossils the depressions near the summits of the occiputs on each 
side of the mesial projections are deeper than those of the existing 
species. 

The zygomatic arches not being entire, and the matrix being 
uncleared from the portions which remain, no particular remarks can 
be passed on them. 

The sutures cannot anywhere be traced; a circumstance which pre¬ 
cludes the notice of particulars frequently of importance in the compa¬ 
rison of species. 

The least thickness of the cranium is but met. 0,001 greater than 
that of the Indian rhinoceros; and therefore in proportion to the 
modulus, yiflds a less ratio than that species. 

The breadth at the orbits is met. 0.024 greater than in the existing 
species; consequently the skull does not in this part present any 
material discordance of proportion. 

The length between the auditory foramen and the anterior of the 
orbit is 0.043 met. greater in the fossil; this measurement affords a 
proportion only differing met. 0.002 from that obtained from the 
existing species. 

The infra-orbitary foramen is situated similarly to that of the 
Indian rhinoceros. 

The nasal arch is massive and much developed ; the spring of this 
arch is perpendicularly over the anterior of the second molar; that 
is a little more retired than in the Java or Indian rhinoceros skulls, 
given in Cuvier’s PI. 4. 

The breadth of the palate has not been given in the table of 
dimensions, because the first and seventh molars not being perfect on 
both sides, measurements corresponding to those of Cuvier’s could 
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not be obtained. It is comparatively less than in the existing^ species, 
but the great breadth of the teeth compensates for this difference. 

Having detailed the essential differences and the points of resem¬ 
blance observable in the fossil Indian rhinoceros when compared with 
Cuvier’s dimensions of the existing Indian rhinoceros; we must be 
permitted to add, that additional measurements from skulls of the latter 
species are requisite before anything certain can be pronounced as to 
the amount of difference or correspondence between the two species. 
We are induced to make this remark, in consequence of having been 
favored with the examination of two craiiiums which presented consi¬ 
derable variation of proportions when compared with Cuviua's and 
with each other. 

It appears to us desirable, therefore, to ascertain the limits within 
which individual variations range before aiiy thing positive can be 
asserted. The h^regoing remarks will have shown a great general re¬ 
semblance, accompanied by a departure of proportions in some corre¬ 
sponding parts : the latter may be sufficient for the establishment of a 
new species,—at least for the present, until more data are obtainable 
whence to determine the bounds by which the individuals of one species 
are limited in their variations ; for the sake of distinction, therefore, 
and present convenience, at the same time keeping in view the type 
to which it is a near approach, we have termed the species under con¬ 
sideration the R. Indicus fossilis. 

Teeth. The remark has been already passed, that the greater num¬ 
ber of fossils obtained from the Maginnud deposit are the remains of 
young animals: with the rhinoceros this has been particularly the 
case. We accordingly find ourselves better able to illustrate the early 
stage of dentition than that more advanced. 

Fig. 1, PI. XIX. represents the right half of an upper jaw, the left 
half being in this instance omitted, as also in figs. 3 and 4, in order 
that the series may be brought under the eye in one plate. Fig. 1 
contains the four milk molars of the left maxillary ; the fourth being 
but just cut is unworn ; but the palate being broken away from the 
base of the tooth, more of it is seen than would otherwise be the case; 
in the right half of the specimen, where the palate is whole, the fourth 
molar is more concealed. Hie .first molar is also unworn, but the 
second and third have suffered detrition. The two rows of teeth have 
their internal base lines parallel to each other, and the lines which 
would circumscribe their exterior much curved, in consequence of the 
difference of breadth which exists amongst the teeth. The upper 
part of an unworn tooth, measured exteriorly, is much longer than 
the lower; for the anterior of each molar projects beyond the posterior 
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extremity of the one immediately in its front by the gradonl enhu^- 
raent of the external line of enamel frbm the base to the summit. As 
the maiars wear down, this outer development is reduced, the internal 
sides of the teeth come more into use, and breadth is gained in 
compensation for the diminished length of surface in wear. 

Fig. 2, n. XIX. is a fragment from a right maxillary, containing the 
let, 2nd, and 3rd milk teeth, more worn than the corresponding 
molars of fig. 1. lihe Ist teeth in these two specimens are dissimi¬ 
lar ; but that of fig. 1 not having completely disengaged itself from 
the jaw-bone, a strict comparison cannot be made between the two. 
The detrition which the remaining teeth have undergone does not 
prevent the trace of their enamel from being found to agree with that 
of the analogous molars of tig. 1. 

A still further advanced state of wear is figured in fig. 3, which is 
taken from a cranium to which the occiput and anterior of the nasal 
bones are wanting. The 5th molar is here on the point of appear¬ 
ance ; the four first are much worn, particularly the first and second; 
but there is no difficulty in tracing the correspondence between the 
molars of this and of the preceding specimens. 

The above three exemplars of the deciduous dentition we assign to 
the fossil Indian rhinoceros, from the circumstance of their having 
been found in company with bones the forms of which clearly pointed 
out the species which they must have resembled. The disposition of 
the molars also corresponds with that observable in the cranium PI. 
XV. where the same parallelism, of internal base line and arched ex¬ 
ternal hounding line, exists. To which may be added, that the frontals 
of the cranium to which the molars of fig. 3 belong, evince no sign of 
having borne a horn. 

Between the worn state of the deciduous molars exemplified by 
fig. 3, and the worn state of the permanent molars figured in PI. 
XV, we have no connecting links, excepting such as may he obtained 
from a few detached teeth which appear to have belonged to this 
species—these are. 

Fig. 6. PI. XIX. The sixth molar from a left maxillary. The spur, 
which occupies no inconsiderable part of the hollow between the 
anterior and posterior transverse hillocks, is here less curved than that 
of the Indian rhinoceros; and there is wanting altogether the small 
salient of enamel, which in the Indian rhinoceros occurs between the 
starting point of the above mentioned spur and the point of junction 
of the exterior and anterior main lines of enamel. It may also be 
mentioned, that ith6 exterior and posterior lines of enamel being less 
thick than the corresponding parts of the sixth molar of the Indian 
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rhiaoceros, there is a greater space between die two. Such modifica¬ 
tions of form are however fortuitous, differences of equal amount 
being observable in the teeth of animals of the same existing species. 

This fossil measures in length, in. 2.50 met. 0.0645 

in breadth, „ 2.62 ,, 0.0675 

Fig. 6. The 5th molar, derived from a left maxillary. The outUne 
of its enamel accords with that of the similar tooth of the Indian 
rhinoceros, the only difl'erence being in the dimensions and in the 
enamellated edge of the short beading at the anterior side of tlie 
tooth. 

It measures in length, in. 2.08 met. 0.053 

in breadth, „ 3.27 „ 0.0835 

Fig. 7, is the 7th molar, and from a right maxillary ; the point of 
the small spur is broken, as also the anterior extremity of the external 
of enamel; but the tooth is sufficiently x>erfect to show a close 
resemblance to the analogous molar of the Indian rhinoceros. 

It measures in length, in. 2.88 met. 0.0735 

in breadth, „ 2.53 „ 0.065 

Fig. 8, is the 7th molar of a left maxillary ; the difference observa¬ 
ble between this and the foregoing specimen consists in the great 
development which the small anterior spur here attains ; in the for¬ 
mer it is scarcely observable ; in fig. 8 it is very prominent. Varia¬ 
tions to an equal amount may, however, be observed in the minor 
saliants, &c. of enamel in teeth appertaining to skulls of the same 
existing species. No weight can therefore be attached to such unim¬ 
portant modifications. . 

This fossil measures in length, in. 2.95 met. 0.075 

in breadth, ., 2.55 „ 0.065 

Fig. 5, offers a good example of the difference of length at the 
upper and lower parts of the tooth ; the greatest length, which is that 
taken near the top, is given above; the least external length taken at 
the base would have been in. 2.04, or nearly half an inch less than 
the top measurement. 

The cranium PI. XV. has its molar teeth so much worn down, that 
the configurations of the enamel cannot be traced; the table of dimen¬ 
sions gives the length and breadth of each tooth, and shows that 
although the lengths do not materially differ from those of the cor¬ 
responding teeth of the existing species, the breadths exceed those ot 
any hitherto described. 

Without coiqplete illustrations of the milk-teeth of existing species, 
it would be dangerous to attempt a comparison between them and the 
f(»8ii Indian rhinoceros. We have therefore avoided the endeavour ; 
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but ive ttiist be allowed to notice the upper jaw fig. 4, H. XIX< whidh 
ofFers peculiarities when compared with figs. 1, 2, and 3 (ci the same 
plate) disserving of remark. 

The right half of the specimen is figured in the plate, the left half 
having«*lost the 1 st tooth. With respect to age, this jaw nearly cor¬ 
responds y^th fig. 3, the fifth molar being in both on the point of 
appearahtSef The following departures from the tracing of enamel in 
figs. 1, 2, and 3, may, however, be observed. The second molar of 
4 has this peculiarity, —that instead of the anterior portion of the tooth 
being one continuous offset from the exterior line of enamel, it only 
assumes that appearance after considerable detrition, consisting at 
first of a short offset and an isolated pillar, as shown in the drawing. 
The two sides of the jaw have been very unequally worn, in conse¬ 
quence of which the opposite side to that delineated has the pillar and 
offset conjoined. The third molar also presents a marked difference, 
when placed in juxta-position with the corresponding teeth of the 
other three j.tws; the two spurs which occupy the central hollow of 
the tooth are of a different shape from that which occurs in the other 
specimens. In other respects fig. 4 corresponds with them—its rows 
of molars are parallel to each other, and the dimensions offer but 
trifling variations. The modifications of form above alluded to, unless 
fortuitous, which is perhaps improbable, denote the existence of 
another species ; a fact corroborated by the examination of the milk 
molars of the lower jaws in our possession. Upon the consideration 
of these we now enter, but are able to offer but few and unsatisfactory 
remarks. 

Lower Jaws. With the exception of the fine fragment, fig. 6, PI. 
XVI. submitted to our inspection by Conductor Daws, and the frag¬ 
ment fig. 9, the specimens of lower jaws are all from the Mag^nnud 
deposit, and all the remains of young animals. 

Fig. 1, PI. XVI. represents a fossil which has lost the anterior of its 
symphysjp, the second molar on the right, and the first molar on the 
left side of the jaw ; as also both the rami, which are broken off. Fotor 
molars have appeared, the second and third of which are worn, hat 
the first and fourth have their enamel intact; the sections of fraoture 
expose germ tetth. The two lines of molars have a gentle conver¬ 
gence, which is effected, not by a curve in the rows of teeth, for these 
are set in a perfectly straight line, but hy the gradual approach of the 
two rows, which make a small angle with the medial line of the jaw. 
Hie section shown by the break of the symphysis and the interval 
between the front molars, argues the existence of a proloz^ge| 
physis. The fourth molar is characteristic, having an isolate po^ 
or low pillar in the centre of the chord of its posterior crescefnt. 
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.. & <• a Ira^ment containing two molars, apparently the third 

91 $^ fourth milk ones; the outer enamel of the latter is mutilated, but 
interior is perfect, and presents the isolated pillar of the posterior 
orescent, notice^ as remarkable in fig. 1 

Fig. 4 is the right half of the lower jaw of a young rhinoceros, 
but of one somewhat older than the animal to which fig. I belonged, 
for the fourth iholar has in fig. 4 suffered detrition. Notwithstanding 
the difierence of age being in the favor of this specimen, the space 
occupied by the four molars is less than that of the four in fig. 1. 
The fourth molar is here devoid of the low isolated pillar in the pos¬ 
terior crescent, and has the central enamel, or junction of the two 
crescents, larger than in fig. 1. There are no im ans of ascertaining 
whether or not the opposite rows of molars were parallel, but in 
position of symphysis and set of the teeth in a perfectly straight line, 
this specimen corresponds with the foregoing. 

Fig. 3 is the exterior view of fig. 4. 

Fig, 2 has its fourth molar just disclo.scd and rising into the line 
of molars : it is devoid of. the isolated pillar ; but in size corresponds 
with fig. 1, instead of fig. 3, to which latter it assimilates Itself by the 
fourth and second molars. 

It is difficult to ascertain the degree of importance to be attached 
to such points of difLrence : in no specimen from the jaw of an adult 
animal has any trace of the isolated pillar been hitherto found: oc¬ 
curring as this peculiarity do 2 s in a deciduous tooth, should nothing 
similar take place in the pcrmaii mt tooth which replaces it, the only 
chance of determining the question will be the discovery of an entire 
head. We have noticed an upper jaw, fig. 4, PI. XIX, which indicates 
the probability of the existence o( two species. The examination of 
the above lower jaws rather confirms this supposition ; but in the 
event of such slight modifications denoting specific distinctions, we 
are unable, in consequence of the paucity and incompleteness of speci¬ 
mens, to decide which are the milk-teeth of the fossil Iiidiuu rhinoce¬ 
ros. Nor are we fortunate with respect to tlie lower maxillary of the 
adult animal; figs. 6, 7, and figs. 8, 9, being all that we can bring for¬ 
ward. The sections of these two fragments differ in consequence of 
their being derived one from the posterior, the other from the anterior 
part of the jaw, which thickens as it approaches to the symphysis. 
T^ese two specimens resemble the corresponding portions of the 
lower jaw; of the Indian rhinoceros, but are too imperfect to afford 
any satisfactory measurements for grounds of comparison. 

Anterior Extremity. 

A scapula in our possession is not sufficiently perfect to give accu- 
3 T 
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rate raeasiirements, but it bears as great a general resemblance to 
that of the Indian rhinoceros as do the other parts of the skeleton. 

The humerus, figs. 1, 2, PI. XVII, having its radius and ulna at¬ 
tached, was discovered by ourselves very close to the place whence we 
excavated the femur and tibia forming the subject of PI. XVIII. With 
the exceptibn of the deltoid crest, thishumerus is perfect, and has afford¬ 
ed the dimensions which enter into the first column of t^ table. For 
the purpose of comparison the following five columns are hete added. 
The proportions of the Indian and Sumatra small species cX rhinoce¬ 
ros are deduced from Cuviisr’s table ; those of the fossil specimens 
are of course from the table of dimensions, Tlie length of the bone 
is assumed as the unit, and the measures of other parts referred to it 
in order to^obtuin their comparative values. 


Meesut-ements. 

a 

-“S 

In ^ 

►a 

«J . 
« a 

j*'hs 

Ik OS ^ 

•tN B • 

S»-5 

"=8 

C * 

I'* • 

- rs 
^ CJ 

“i-S.S 

.• ctt JS 

• • 

• SH 

. 

</i'm 

.£p£aj 

Length of humerUH from tuberosity to external 
condyle, . 

J-OO 

fOO 

1-00 

1*00 

TOO 

Ditto ditto ditto internal ditto, . 

1(V1 

0-96 

0-91 

0-94 

.. 

Greatest anter. post, diameter at top,. 

0.44 

0-30 


0*44 

0*43 

Breadth across condyles, . 

0-.3? 

0-31 

0-35 

0.37 


Ditto of articulating pully. 

0-2!5 

0*)9 

0-22 

0*22 

0*2.5 

Least dlam. of the body of the hnnierus, .... 

0-16 

01.3 

0‘14 


0*15 

Length of radius, . 

0-79 

0*75 

0.76 



Breadth at top, . 

U'QG 

0-20 

0.23 

.. 


Ditto at bottom, .'.. 

Length from articulating head to bottom of 
internal condyle,... 

0-25 

0‘10 

0.23 

• • 


« 


0.8*2 

0*61 

0*BT 


The Sumatra rhinoceros (small species) concurs with the fossil 
Indian rhinoceros in having the length taken to the external condyle 
longer than that taken to the internal. The Javanese and the larger 
Sumatra si)ccie8 also accord with the fossil in this respect, but not so 
nearly us the small Sumatra species, which has consequently been 
introduced into the above table. 

The length of the fossil humerus, figs. 1, 2, PI. XVII, exceeds that of 
any of the existing species : its thickness is, in proportion to the 
length of the bone, intermediate between the Sumatra and Indian spe¬ 
cies. The articulating pully also possesses a development interme¬ 
diate in value to those of the two existing species. The breadth at 
the condyles is in the same proportion or nearly so as that of the 
Indian rhinoceros. The radius is in length, considered with refer¬ 
ence to length of femur, a little less than in the Indian and somewhat in 
excess of the small Sumatra species ; the remaining two dimensions of 
this bone yield values intermediate to those of the two existing rhinoce¬ 
roses. These remarks apply to the deductions for fig. 1; nor would it 
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be necessary mucb to alter them in speaking of fig. 5 ; but fig. 6 pre¬ 
sents such a close approximation to the Indian rhinoceros, that it i» 
much to be wished that the specimen had not been so broken as to 
prevent .additional measurements from being derived fr<jm it. Except¬ 
ing in the length from the articulating head to the bottom of the 
internal condyle, it does notmuch differ from fig. 5. The bone, how¬ 
ever, being imperfect, must be omitted in drawing a comparison be¬ 
tween the fossil and existing species. 

Fig. 1. varies most from the Indian rhinoceros in the proportion of 
the length taken to the internal condyle ; an anomaly difficult of expla¬ 
nation. We must here repeat, that there exists a necessity for a greater 
number of tables of dimensions taken from the skeletons of the Indian 
rhinoceros: the anterior extremity of a rhinoceros, with the examina¬ 
tion of which we have been favored, yielded proportions so nearly 
corresponding with those deduced from the fossil humerus, figs. 1, 2, 
as to prevent our drawing more positive conclusions than those ex¬ 
pressed at the close of the remarks on the cranium, PI. XV. 

Posterior Extremity.' ‘ 

The femur and tibia, PI. XVIII, were dug up in such close proximity 
to the humerus and radius, fig. 1, PI. XVII, that little doubt could be 


entertained of their having belonged to the same animal. Being perfect, 

A,' 


MeasurementB. 

n 

^ ja 

9 CEi 

Fossil H. IS. 

Fossil 3d in 
table of di¬ 
mensions. 

Fossil 5th in 
table of di¬ 
mensions. 

Lcbgth of femur from articulating head to bottom of 





internnl condyle,. 

Ureadth from head to most salieut port of great 

I'OO 

J-00 


I’OU 

trochanter, . 

o-se 

o*4;j 

1 

1 • • 


Breadth across condyles,.. 

0-29 

0-23 


s • 

Autero. post. diam. of internal condyle, . 


0-34 

V • 


Ditto ditto ditto of external ditto,. 

Distance between bottom of &:d trochanter ai^top 


0-26 

l r. \ 

■ 

• m 

of 1st, . 

Ditto ditto ditto small trochanter and top of head of 


061 

‘ 

s • 

m • 

* femur... 


0*41 


0*42 

Diam. of artienlating head of femur. 

From lower side 3rd trochanter to bottom of exter- 

0*18 

0*19 

O'JC 

0*17 

nal condyle,. 

Length of femur from articulating head to bottom 

■ ■ 

0*38 


» a ' 

of .3rd trochanter, . 

Length of tibia from anter. tubero. to anter. edge 

• • 

0-72 

0*71 

t^'64 

of inferior articulating surface, . 

Greatest transverse diam. at top,. 

Autero. post. diam. from antero. post, tubero. to 

0*67 


• * 


0*25 

0*25 

• a 

• a 

post. ext. of internal coadyle,. 

0-29 


• • 

• • 

Transverse diam. at bottmn. 

0-21 

U 20 1 

• • ‘ 

• • 

Diam. antero. post, of internal side,. 

ebu 

0*13 [ 

• • 

s • 

Length of fibula,. ... 

0 62 


• • 

• • 

Breadth at bottom ... 

3 » 2 


0*10 j 

• • 
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except at the lower part ■af the great trochanter, the specimen affords 
ample means of comparison with the femur of the existing species. 

On reverting to the table of dimensions it will ho observed, that this 
fossil exceeds, as did also the humerus, any of those in Cuvibr’s table 
of existing species. The preceding columns show in what respects the 
proportions of the bone vary from those deduced from Covibr's 
Indian rhinoceros. The length of the femur is here the modulus. 

From a comparison of the two first columns in the above table there 
results, that the fossil has a greater development at its upper and a some¬ 
what less development at its lower extremity than is the case in the In¬ 
dian rhinoceros. The third trochanter is set lower down, and the inferior 
extremity of the small trochanter higher up than in the existing species; 
the articulating head is larger in proportion in the fossil than in the 
Indian rhinoceros. None of these modifications however are excessive; 
on the contrary, they are less than those which exist amongst the 
fo»Bi^jl^em.«clves, which are all three undoubtedly of the same species. 

- ‘ #H!IWl^he manner in which the lower and exterior part of the great 
trochanter is broken, there is every probability that a descending 
point protruded from the fractured surface towards the third trochan¬ 
ter, the ascending point of which is very perfect. 

The third trochanter, however, differs from that of the existing species 
as figured in Cuvieii’.'* Oss. Foss, in not possessing the double point; 
for it has a single well defined ascending process, without any sign of 
the bicuspid termination. The lower edge of this trochanter, instead 
of ascending with a gradual swell towards the point, as in the existing 
species, has a counter curvature to that of the upper edge. The chief 
dissimilarity between Covibr’s plate and the fossil occurs in this part 
of the bone, the third trochanter assuming a different shape, and 
offering a variation more distinctive than any other presented in either 
extremity. This circumstance, together with some of the proportions 
of the cranium, has led us for the present to distinguish these remains 
by appending the word fossil to the name of that species of which 
they are the prototype : hut we dwell on the necessity of more ex¬ 
tended research, and the collection of a greater series of tables of 
dimensions of the Indian rhinoceros, before any thing absolutely con¬ 
clusive can be pronounced with regard to the fossil and existing 
species. 

We have had no hesitation in ascribing the two limbs dug up in 
Such close neighbourhood to the same animal; an additional confirraa- 
mation of the correctness of the assumption may be derived from the 
proportion which exists between these two extremities, when compared 
with that which occurs in the Indian rhinoceros. 
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Ind. Rhin. femur and tibia, met. 0.960 bumems and radius, met. 0.868 
Fossil Ind. Rbin. do. do. „ 1.056 ditto do. „ 0.947 

In the first, the liuinenis and radius are to the femur and tibia in 
the ratio of 1 : I’lO ; in the fossil the ratio is I : I'll. 

The analogy which exists l)etween these fossil extremities and those 
of the Indian rhinoceros being no less striking than that which was 
observed between the cranium PI. XV. and the skull of the existing 
species, we have considered such corrcspoudcnce sufficient to prove, 
that the fossil anterior and posterior lirab.s appertained to an animal of 
the same species, and of about similar size to the one of which the 
cranium in question is a relic. 

Even in the event of a much closer approxinmtion of symmetrical 
proportions than that given in this paper being obtained, wc are aware 
that identity of species could not be presumed. It could not be 
assumed that the skin, the external appearance of the animal, was 
precisely similar to that of the existing species. The fossil Indian 
rhinoceros must, however, have presented a figure bearing a strong 
general resemblance to the uncouth symmetry! of its present repre¬ 
sentative. 

Remarks on part of the specimens delineated in Plate XVlI. 

When describing the specimens of upper and lower jaws, the pos¬ 
sibility of the existence of another species was noted. The fossil 
femur, of which figs. 3, 4 are representations, would be corroborative 
of the fact, were it not for a peculiarity which renders it somewhat 
doubtful whether or not it may bo attributed to a species of rhino¬ 
ceros. On comparing it with FI, X Vlll, the dissimilarity of the two 
bones will be at once apparent. The third trochanter is in fig. 3, 
placed about the centre of the femur, in which respect it resembles 
the unicorn of Java, thus described by Cuviku ; " Le femur a son 
troisierae trochanter place au milieu de son cote externe, large, re- 
courbd eu avant, ne remontant pas de sa pointe vers le grand tro¬ 
chanter lequel ne donne non plus aucune pointe pour veiiir k sa 
rencontre. L’echancrure entre eux n'est done pas close en dehors; 
inais du reste elle est aussi grande que dans Tunicorne. La t^te inferieure 
e.st plus enlargde en arriere.” The latter remark, however, does not 
at all apply to the fossil, which has its inferior extremity much com¬ 
pressed instead of developed; so much so, indeed, that. but for the 
other parts of the bone it could not for a moment be a matter of doubt 
whether or not it came from a rhinoceros. 
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Figs. 10, 11. Axis of a rhinoceros; the spinous process appears 
shorter and deeper than the one figured by Cuvier, and the main 
foramen more regularly circular. 

Figs. 12, 13. A calcaneum which appears not to differ from that of 
the existing species. 

Fig. 14. Tarsus and metatarsus. In this specimen the medial 
metatarsal bone is not so long as that of the Indian rhinoceros, but 
longer than that of any other species given by Cuvier. The general 
form corresponds with that in Cuvier’s plate. 

Fig. 15. Metacarpal bones: the medial one is rather longer than 
the same bone in the Cape rhinoceros, and considerably longer than 
in any other species. 

Figs. 16, 17, are the external metacarpal of the left side. 

Fig. 18. An astragal, which differs much from those figured by 
Cuvier, being higher, narrower, and more compressed. 

Fig. 19. Tarsal and metatarsal bones of a rhinoceros, with the 
lower portion of tibia attached. 

Table of Dimensions. 


Measuremeats of the head. 


Cranium. Occiput. 
PI. XV. PI. XVII. 


Height of occiput from lowest edge of occipital fora¬ 
men to top of crest, .. 

Greatest breadth of occiput, behind auditory foramen. 

Least thickness of cranium at temporal bones, . 

Breadth between post orbital apophysis of fruntals,.. 
Distance from anterior of orbit to auditory foramen. 

Space occupied by the seven inolares,. 

Breadth across occipital o^oudyles,. 

Ditto of occipital foramen. 

Height of ditto ditto. 

Distance between internal extremities of glenoid facets 

of temporal. 

Ditto from lower edge of occipital foramen to medial 

post, extremity of palate,.. 

Ditto from post, of right occipital condyle to spring of 

nasal arch, . 

Ditto ditto ditto to anterior of orbit. 

Depth from edge of maxillary at Sth molar to upper 

surface of frontals, . 

Greatest transverse width of nasals at horn site,. 

Ditto external breadth at 6th molar,. 

Thickness of cranium over the medial post, extremity 

of palate,. 

Height of highest point of nasal arch above anterior of 

palate, ... 

Perpendkuiar from a line tangential to the summit of 
crest and vertex of nasal arch to the depression of 
frontals,. 


Met. 

In. 

Met. 

In. 

0*239 

10*20 

0-223 

8*70 

0*341 

13*44 

0*266 

lO'SO 

0*126 

4-95 


« • 

0-254 

10-00 


e • 

0-325 

12-80 

, * 


0*324 

12*75 

« • 


0*195 

7*70 

0*140 

5*.51 



0*057.5 

2-2S 



0-049 

1*90 



0*0735 

2*88 

0-368 

14*50 



0-539 




0-449 

17*71 



0*239 

9*42 



0*174 

6-86 



0-246 

9*72 



0-204 

8*06 



0-238 

9*38 



0*099 1 3-91 
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Measurements of 
U^tper Molars. 

Cranium. 
PI. XV. 

Cranium. 
Fig.3 PI. 
XIX. 

Pile. !• 

PI. XIX. 

Pig. 2. 

PI. XIX 

Fig. 4, 
PL XIX. 


Met. 

In, 
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In. 
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In. 

Met. 1 

In. 
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. 
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MeRsnrements of Lower Molars. 


Grchtrst length of Molar, 


Greatest breadth of Molar, 



Fig. 1. ' 
PI. XVI. 

Fit'. 2. 

PI. xvr. 

Fig. 3. 

PL XVl. 
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2 
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Measurements of Anterior Ex.* 

Pig. 1. 

treinity. 

PL XVII. 
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1 

external condyle. 
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Length of humerus from art. 



head to internal condyle, -.. 
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Fig. 5. 
PL XVII. 

Fig. 6. 
PI. XVII. 

Fossil hu¬ 
merus not 
drawn. 
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humerus 
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Measurements of Pos- 

Femur&e. 

Fossil 

Fossil 

Figs. 3 

Fossil 

Fossil 

terior Extremity. 

Pi.XVIll 

femur not 

femur not 

and 4 

femur not 

femur not 
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Pl.XVII. 
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condyle, . 
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Greatest transverse 
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Length of fibula,.... 
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Index to the Plates referred to in this paper ,• shewing also their orders of succession. 

PI. XV. Tliree vit>w8 of fossil cranium, (on lithographed paper.) 

PI. XIX. Views of connected and detached molars upper jaw, (copperplate.) 

PI. XVI. Ditto fragments from lower jaws, (lithographed paper.) 

PI. XVIII. Three views of femur and tibia. 

PI. XVII. A folding plate on lithographed paper, sundry bones of the extremities. 
[The letters appended to the plates for convenience of reference in the MS.; name, 
ly, A, B, C, D, E, F, have been changed in printing into Nos. XVIII, XVII, XV, 
XIX, and XVI. Plate P was, as before stated, spoiled in trun.sferring it to the stone. 
By mistake the dimensions in PI. XV, have been marked one-fourth in lieu of one-sixth ; 
a material error, which It is as well to notice thus prominently.—E d.] 
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V.— Note on the States of Pirak, Srlmendnti, oiu^ other States in the 
Malay Peninsula. By T. J. Nbwbold, Lieut., A. D. C. to Brigadier 
General WiLUOK, C. B. 

Pb'rak. 

PA'ak is separated on its northern frontier, from Quidah by the 
Krian river, which debouches into the Straits of Malacca, in about 
10' North. On the south it is divided from the piratical state of 
Salangore, by a river of inconsiderable magnitude called the Runkdp, 
which lies a little to the north of the Bemam river, in about 3* 59' 
north ; interiorly, by the chmn of primitive mountains, that run down 
the centre of the Malay peninsula to Point Romania near Singapore, from 
the states of Tringdnu and Pahang on the opposite coast. According 
to Captain Glass, the territory under the sway of the Pdrak chief 
extended about 50 leagues inland: its length along the coast is 
upwards of 120 miles. 

The principal town is situated a considerable distance up the Perak 
river, which is one of the largest and most rapid of the streams of 
the peninsula that flow into the Straits of Malacca : according to 
Andkrson, it will admit vessels drawing 12 feet. The channel, how¬ 
ever, is tortuous and intricate. The banks are generally covered with 
jungle, having but a few villages at considerable distances. The places 
of most note are Kota Liimut, Bander, Pantong Panjung, and Pdssir 
Gdram, about 30 miles up the river. The chief generally resides at 
Pdssir Suydng or Ptissir Pulye; places about three or four days' pull 
from the mouth. It has been stated to me by natives, that there are 
several stockades commanding the approach by water to these places. 

Produce. —The principsil products of this state are tin, rice, and 
ratans. The present produce of tin is about 8,500 annually: 

this goes for the most part to the Pinnng market: latterly some of it 
has found its way to Singapore. Mr. Andkrson states, that the Rija 
Mu'da and Toanku Hassin, sons of the late chief, Taj-cddin, 
established posts a few years ago, about 30 miles from the river’s mouth, 
where they levied a duty on all tin exported. These posts have since 
been abandoned. The chief himself derives most of his revenue from a 
toll on the tin produced: so much, it is said, as from four to six dollars 
per bhar of 3 piculs. The Dutch enjoyed, for upwards of a century 
and a half, during their sway at Malacca, the monopoly the tin. 
They had a factory at Tanjong Puttus on the river, and a small fort 
on the harbour between the Dinding Islands and the main. 7'he 
cultivation of rice has, of late years, been on the increase. 1 was 
assured, by some respectable Pdrak traders, that more than sufficient 
for home consumption was now grown. 

3 o 
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Population .—^The population of P&ak is roughly calculated at 
35,000 Malays, professing the Mahomedan religion, not including the 
aboriginal tribes; a few Chinese, Arab and Ckuliah (Malabar ?) settlers. 

History and Government.—Perak was formerly tributary to the 
Malayan sovereigns of Malacca, and afterwards to those of the king¬ 
dom of Achin. Since the decline of the latter, however, it has become 
in some measure independent; although Siam has, at various periods, 
asserted her claims to sovereignty, and demanded tribute. In conse¬ 
quence of the spirited resistance of the late chief, Taj-oddin, to these 
arrogant and groundless assumptions, P&ak was overrun in 1818 
by the troops of the R£ja of Qdedah, who had invaded it by order of 
the king of Siam. In 1822 the Siamese were expelled, and the right¬ 
ful chief restored, by tHb powerful assistance of the late warlike chief 
of Salangore, Raja Ibrahim. 

The government is despotic. Perak has been ruled during the last 
three centuries by a race of chiefs, under the title of Sultan, who were 
connected with the ruling dynasties in Johdre and Achin. Under the 
Sultan are five officers of state, forming a deliberative council, viz :— 
the liandahdra, Tumungong, Raja Mdda, Mnntri, and O'rang Kdya 
Bestir. Besides these there are six Panghdl&s over the six Bongsas 
(Vansas) or classes, into which the people are divided. 

The succession to the throne is generally hereditary. Sultan Man- 
su'a Sha'h II, who died in 1818, was succeeded by his son Taj-ud- 
DiN, who died about four years ago. His nephew, the present chief, 
lUja Cho'la'n, succeeded. 

Political and Commercial relations with the British Government .—In 
1818 a treaty of commercial alliance was concluded by the British 
Commissioner, Mr. Cracroft, on the part of the Company, with the 
then Rija of P&ak, Sultan Mansu'b Shah, chiefly with the view of 
preventing the monopoly of the tin trade by the Dutch, who were, at 
that time, about to resume possession of Malacca. This treaty provided 
against the monopoly, and secured to British merchants the privilege of 
being allowed to trade on equally favorable terms with P&ak,as any 
other nation. 

By Major Burnet’s treaty with Siam in 1826, it was agreed that 
the Raja of P&tUt should govern his country according to his own 
will; should he desire to send the gold and silver flowers to Siam, as 
heretofore, the English would not prevent him. That if Chow Phyd, of 
Ligore, desire to send down to P&ak, with friendly intentions, forty or 
fifty men, whether Siamese, Chinese or other Asiatic subjects of 
Siam, or if the Raja of P&ak desire to send any of his ministers or 
4>ificers to seek Chow Phyd of Ligore, the English should not forhid, 
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them. That no force should be sent by either nation to go and molest, 
attack or disturb P4rak. The English engaged not to allow the state 
of Salangore to attack or disturb P&ak; and the Siamese, in turn, 
engaged not to go and attack or disturb Salangore. 

The Siamese also stipulated in this treaty, that the present ex-king 
of Quedah should not be permitted to live at Prince of Wales’ Island 
or Prye, or in Perak, Salangore, or any Burmese country. 

Ski'mbnanti. 

Srimenanti, though formerly considered as subordinate to Joh6le, 
asserts her independence, and has tacitly assumed a place among the 
four elective states, though her claims are not distinctly recognized. 
The Panghdlus of SrimenJnti, not being descended from the nine to 
whom titles were given by the Sultan of JoMre, assumed by the 
sanction of the Panghdlu of Johdle, that of Sdtia Maharaja. Since 
this, seven Panghdlds have ruled in Srimenanti, the six last of whom 
were Naham, Jallam, Allam, Pompom, Talldn, and Tdlib. 

Raja Radin, one of the sons of the fourth ^enangkdbdwe priuce, 
SiMGANO Laut, assumed similar powers to those exercised by the 
Bang depertdan mdda of Rumbdtoe i i this state, which he still retains, 
though now opposed by another candidate from Menangkdbdwe. 

There are twelve Sukds over the twelve tribes in Srimenanti; their 
names with their titles ai-e as follows : 

Amin, Baginda Mahdrdja, Olay, Sendra Muda, Malay, Mahdraja ; 
Manli, Paddka besdr; Lattih, Orang kaia bongsu; Arrih, Sempdrna 
Mahdrdja ; Lesdh Sendra kaia ; Aggah, Sri Mahdrdja ,- Eytdt, Orang 
kaia kechil ,• Bandin, Sendra A?tgkm ; Si Main, Mahdrdja Ldlah ; and 
Rejab, Perdana. 

The names of the tvrelve tribes are, Sri Lummah Pahang, Sri Lum- 
mah Menangkdbdwe, liattu Ampar, Tnnnah Dattar, Sa Meldngan, Tiga 
battu, Payakumba, Muncal, Anak Achi, Battu Balang, Tiga Nenik, and 
Bddoanda Jacoon. 

Srimenanti is the place of residence, burial, and contains the Astana 
of the princes deputed from Menangkdbdwe. 

It is bounded on the north by Jlmmpdle; towards the south by 
Uld Mdar and Rambdwe, (from which it is separated by the moun¬ 
tains of Lepat Cajang and Qunong tujoh to the east its boundary 
with Johole is the hill of Bdkit Pecla; and to the west the Paro 
stream and Terdclu divide it from Sdngie-ujong. The extent of 
Srimendnti is supposed to be about equal to that of Rambdwe: its 
population is estimated at 8,000. The principal villages are those 
of Srimenanti Pinang, Saribd Peela, Pdndok Passer, and Terdchi; the 
3 u 2 
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two latter places now claim their independence. Like Srimendnti 
itself, they were formerly subordinate to Johdle, and have been governed 
for seven generations past by their own Panghdlds. The name of 
the present chief of Terdchi is S&long, and under him are six tribes. 
The Panghdlu of Pdndok passdr is named Ambong : it was with this 
chief the ex-Pangkdld of Naning sought and found a shelter after his 
defeat and expulsion in 1832. Part of Terdchi was formerly subject 
to Sdngie-ujong ; but during the late internal commotions and strug¬ 
gles for power, by which the Menangkdbdwe dynasty has been rooted 
out, leaving the interior in a state of anarchy and confusion, the 
minor chiefs seized on the opportunity to assert their independence, 
and in this unsettled condition they remain up to the present time. 

The manners and customs of the inhabitants of Srimendnti, its 
revenue, internal administration, and law of inheritance, are much the 
same as those of the natives of the three states already described. 

Its produce is tin, sapan wood, waxf ratans, and rice, most of which 
find their way down to Malacca. 

A fresh tin-mine has been lately opened at a place called Plangaye, 
the produce of which during the last three months has been 30 bhars 
of metal. 

States of Calung Jellabd, Ulu Pahang, Jellye, and Segdmet. 

Of the nine interior states, or Negri sambilan, formerly tributary to 
the Malayan dynasties of Malacca and Johdre, four already noticed, 
with their dependencies, acknowledged the sway of Menangkabdwe, 
or rather of its deputed prince. The remaining five, viz., Ulu Pahang, 
Calang, Jellye, Jellabu, and Segdmet, with their dependencies, adhered 
to Johdre: this kingdom, however, was too weak to retain them all. 
Calang was wrested from her by a colony of Bugis, who established 
an independent government at Salangore towards the beginning of last 
century, which has rendered itself formidable to its neighbours by the 
hardy, warlike, and piratical habits of its chiefs, but is now fast de¬ 
clining. 

Jellabu has been taken possession of by the descendants of the 
Menangkdbdwe princes, and is now ruled by an Bang Depertuan, named 
Rdja Sabv's, son of Rdja Adil, the second chief from Menangkdbdwe, 
This chief is looked upon by the superstitious Malays as a living 
Krdmet, from the circumstance of his having “ white” or very ligHt 
blue eyes, with jet black hair. 

Jellabu was governed formerly by its Panghdlu and Ampat Sdku. 
These still retain considerable authority; the name of the present 
Panghula is Asnua Rahman ; his title Akhir Zumdn ; the titles of the 
Ampat Sukh are Dattu Menmang, Dattu Mmtri, and Mahardja Sendra. 
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The tribes under them are those of Bodoanda, Tannah Dattar, Muncal, 
and Battu Ballang. 

The forms of government, laws, &c. obtaining in Jellahu are much 
the same as those of the states already described. Its population, 
which is divided into seven mdkims, is estimated at 3750, not iuclud- 
ing the aborigines. 

The produce is gold, ivory, tin, (about 200 picals annually), aloe- 
wood, jaggery, ratans, &c. ; these generally find their way to the Pa- 
Jiang market. 

The boundary marks of JSlnbu with Pahang are nine Meranti trees, 
(Mernnti Sambildn,) growing on the right bank of the Jellahd river; 
with Sungie UJong, a hill called Bukil Tangoh and Dhalu Kara Bandar 
Barangan; with Jompdle, the hill of Bukit Dejdla; and with Calang, the 
hiU Ilf Guinting Perki. 

Ulu Pahang and Jellye are now tributary to the Bandahdra of 
Pahang, a chief nominally feiid^ to the kings of Johdre. Jellye is 
immediately governed by a Panghulu styled Maharaja Purba. It 
produces a considerable quantity of gold and tin, which go to Pahang. 
Both this state and Jellahu, on account of their remoteness from the 
British frontier, have had little political connexion with the several 
governments at Malacca. 


VI.— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening, the 7th September, 1836. 

'i'he Honorable Sir EnwAan Rvan, President, in the chair. 

The Proceedings of last meeting were read. 

Lieutenant Newbold was proposed as a member by the Secretary, 
seconded by Dr. Mill. 

Lieutenant S. Tickell, proposed by Dr. Peabsok, seconded by Mr. 
Prinsep. 

Mr. Vincent Tbeouar was proposed as an honorary member by Capt. 
A. Cunningham, seconded by the Secretary:—referred to the Committee 
of Papers. 

Read, letters from Dr. R. Harlan and Professor Lea of Philadelphia, 
acknowledging their election as honorary members, and presenting vari> 
ouB works which will be found under the head of ** Library,” 

Read, a letter from Mr. J. K. Kane, Secretary American Philosophical 
Society, Philadelphia, acknowledging receipt of Researches, Vul. XVllI. 
and Index, and Journal, Vol. 111.; and presenting publications in return. 

Also, letters from M. P. H. Fuss, Secretary of the Imperial Academy 
of St. Petersburgh ; and from Mr, Gabriel Dubrentei, Secretary of the 
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Hungarian Society at Feat, (in the Hungarian, Latin, and Engliah Ian. 
guages,) noticing the receipt of M. Csoma's Tibetan Dictionary and 
Grammar. 

The following letter from the Honorable G. Turnoob was read. 

Kandy, July 8, 1836. 

Sib, 

VariouB circumatancea liave concurred to prevent nay preaenting the Asiatic 
Society with the accompanying pamphlet sooner. Its completion has been 
delayed, partly from want of leiaure, and also in some degree from my having 
entered more fully into an account of Pkli Buddhistical literature, and published 
more of the Mahdwanso in this volume, than I had designed when I addressed 
you on the 10th July, last year. 

In presenting a copy of this publication to the Governor General and the 
Governors of the several Presidencies, I have mentioned that I had adopted this 
preparatory course, with the view of eliciting the criticism of oriental Societies 
and scholars on this portion of the Mahdwanto, before the principal work issued 
from the press; and of thereby, at once, obtaining either a confirmation or 
refutation of the expectations I entertain as to its pointing out the road to a 
new and interesting field of research in Asia. It would be satisfactory, there¬ 
fore, to me, if this pamphlet were referredkto the Committee of Papers, for its 
judgment on it. At the risk of being considered affected, I repeat, that it is on 
the original work and on the general references thence deduced by me, that I 
court criticism. 1 cannot attach much importance to a translation, hastily made, 
of a work composed in a language which I have hitherto studied rather with the 
view of gathering information regarding the native institutions, than of famili¬ 
arizing myself with its philological niceties. 

The first volume of the Mahdwawm has been printed. I have only to recast 
the introduction, and prepare a glossary, to admit of its pabliuation. 

If the contributions to your Journal offered in the introduction (p. 110) 
would be acceptable ; as a preliminary step, I would suggest your transferring 
to its pages, from those of the Ceylon Almanac of 1836, Mr. Armour’s trans¬ 
lation of Kitetiuama’s Essay on Buddhism, as well as his prefatory letter. 
The author of that Essay was a Buddhist priest, of distinguished reputation for 
learning; and Mr. Armour is unquestionably the best European Singhalese 
scholar in the Island. The comprehensive form in which the system of Bud¬ 
dhism as recognized in Ceylon is presented in that Essay, and the definitions 
there afforded of particular terms, will both save details of explanations in my 
analysis, and serve to render it more intelligible. 

1 have the honor to be, Sir, Ac. 

GEORGE TURNOUR. 

To the Secretary Bengal Asiatic Society. 

Mr. H. T. Prinsep in reference to the above stated, that the Governor Gene, 
ral had empowered him also to solicit tlie opinion of the Society on the charac- 
ter of the Ceylonese Historical Annals, to guide his Lordship in Council os to 
the extent of patronage to be accorded to the work.by the Government of India. 

In compliance with the wishes of the Governor General and of the author 
himself, Mr. Turnouh’s Introductory Essay, Historical Epitome and translation, 
were referred to the Committee of Papers to examine and report their opinioo 
of the authenticity and value of the Puli annals, which the author has under, 
taken to introduce to the knowledge of the learned world, as well as upon the 
fidelity of the translation, confronted, as it is, line by line with the Pali original 
in Roman character. 

The Secretary read the following report from the Committee of Papera 
on the proposition of Cavelly Venkata Lachmi'a, referred by Govern, 
ment to the Society at the last meeting. 
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Propotition of Cavbllt Vbwkata Imchmi'a, Pandit, to the Madrae Govern¬ 
ment. 

To Hie Excellency Lieutenant-General the Eight Honorable Sir Frbdbrick 
AuAMt K. C. B., Governor in Council, &c. Sto. &c. 

Fort St. Oeorpe. 

Rioht Hoho&ablx Sir, 

Par. 1.—I have the honor to submit respectfully, the accompanying copy of R 
letter addressed to your Excellency from the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for the consideration of your Excellency in Council, of 
which Society 1 am a corresponding Member, whereby it appears that that 
Society is very desirous to receive every literary information in this part of the 
world, with a view to complete the late Colonel Mackbnzib’s collection. I 
most submissively solicit, that your Excellency in Council will be pleased to 
sanction every support from the Government regarding those researches, parti¬ 
cularly to authorize me to open a general correspondence with the gentlemen of 
literary endowments, under this Presidency, in the revenue, judicial and 
military branches of the service, to enable me to procure every information on 
the subject of the History, Antiquities, &c. of India. 

2. —1 beg leave to submit the enclosed copy of au abstract, comprising a brief 
idea of the nature of the work in which 1 am engaged. I leave it to your Excel¬ 
lency in Council to judge what may be estimated to be the expense and esta¬ 
blishment required to bring it to a completion. It would, however, be presump¬ 
tive in me, at the present stage of affairs, to suggest any specific amount. But 
the work consists of twenty-one different ancient alphabets and fourteen lan¬ 
guages, ancient and modern, of various parts of thb Pehinsula ; consequently, I 
would observe, that 1 will have occasion to employ in every zillah, on the smal¬ 
lest scale, two intelligent scholars, one versed in Sanscrit and the other must be 
proficient in oriental literature, whose office it will be to collect ancient inscrip¬ 
tions from religious structures and holy temples, which will prove the best 
guide to ascertain the accuracy of the chronology and history of the country. 
If the collectors undertake a part of this laborious task, 1 should imagine that 
it will prove less expensive: yet I am led to fear greatly, that they can hardly 
afford to give any attention to it, with the exception of some few of the* most 
literary characters. For the materials thus collected, I would require an esta¬ 
blishment of pandits, translators, Ac. to arrange and bring down such infor¬ 
mation that may be collected and approved of. 

3. —It never can be expected that the postage of the vast correspondence con¬ 
nected with this arduous task, which are necessarily required by the above 
Society, can be carried on at my own expense; I therefore most respectfully beg 
the favor of your Excellency in Council to pass all communications to and from 
me, as a corresponding member of the Royal Asiatic Society, free of postage, in 
the same manner as was passed in the late CoIoopI Mackknzie’s time, relative 
to which the enclosed is a copy of a letter from the Post Master General of this 
Presidency, dated Sth March, 1809, for the information of your Excellency in 
Council, and in the same manner as the Madras Literary Society is still enjoying 
this privilege without any interruption, as stated to the President of the Madras 
Hindu Literary Society, in your Chief Secretary’s letter under date 22nd February, 
1834, which is about to be discontinued. But I would faithfully promise that no 
abase or advantage shall be taken of the confidence that may be reposed in me on 
the subject. 


I have the honor to be, Right Honorable Sir, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) Cavelly Venkata Lachiii/a, 

Corresponding Mender qf the Rogat Aeiatie Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland. 


Madrae, I6th June, 1835. 


(A true Copy), 


Chief Secretary. 
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Report of the Committee qf Papere on Catrlly Yskkata Lachmi'a^s pro¬ 
posed renewal of Col. Mickenzie'a inveeiigatione. 

Tbe reference from the Madras Government, for an opinion on the merits of 
Venkata Lacrmi'a pandit's proposition, however complimenturf to our Society, 
might perhaps have been addressed with better effect to the Madras Literary 
Society, which must be far better acquainted than we can pretend to be, both 
with the character and attainments of the individual, and with those desiderata 
in tlie History of the Peninsula, which he undertakes to elucidate. 

We, however, enjoy one advantage in the possession of Mr. now Professor, 
Wii>8on'b Descriptive Catalogue of Col. Mackenzie’s Collection, which, aided 
by other published works on the history of the Southern Hindu States, may 
enable ns to form a tolerable opinion on the question. 

It might be supposed from tbe entire silence of Venkata on the subject of 
Mr. Wilson's labours in the statement he has banded up to the Madras Govern* 
ment of the " Progress of the Researches” in which he is engaged^ that he was 
a total stranger to the descriptive catalogue; although the brief notice he gives 
of each state and dynasty, appears based upon the summary contained in the 
introduction to that work, both as to arrangement and detail; and certainly it 
adds not one iota to the information made public by Professor Wilson in 1828. 

The object of Sir Alekanukr Johnston, in persuading the Pandit to found 
a native literary society at Madras was, doubtless, that through the gratuitous 
aid of those best acquainted with the languages and traditions of the country, 
and having connections or friends dispersed over the Peninsula, the learned 
world might be put in possession of translations and digests of tbe mass of 
MSS. collected by Col. Mackenzie ; at the same time that other materials of 
a similar nature might be sought out and accumulated*. The Vice-President 
of the Royal Asiotic Society does not seem to have contemplated the organiza¬ 
tion of an extensive paid establishment of collectors, pandits and copyists ; 
otherwise it is probable he would have addressed himself to the Government 
itself, either directly or through the natural channel of tbe Madras Auxiliary 
Society. For be would have anticipated that such an extensive scheme would 
need the control of a master head, accustomed to generalization, and capable of 
estimating the value and drift of inscription and legendary evidence. The 
qualificationa of Cavelly Venkata for such an office, judging of them by his 
” abstract,” or indeed of any native, could hardly be pronounced equal to such a 
task, however useful they may prove as auxiliaries in such a train of research. 
Tbe pandit’s original and arithmetical mode of weighing authorities, of which 
examples may be found in every item of his statement, is any thing but calcu¬ 
lated to contradict this assumption. His remarks on the first, or ancient 
Nandavarmm dynasty of Andhra, may be cited os an instance : 

” As this is a very obscure dynasty, confidence can only be planed in the 
inscriptions. From the materials already possessed in the collection of (^il. 
Mackenzie, I suppose one-eighth of the history of tliis dynasty is complete, 
and the remainder should be completed by further research.” 

The Mackenzie Manuscripts (embracing, as (Javelly Venkata says in his 
letter to Government, using the words of tbe late Colonel himselff, no less than 
twenty-one different alphabets and fourteen different languages) liave been for 
some time at Madras deposited in the College Library. Wc have no means of 
knowing whether during that period the pandit (himself a servant of tbe college) 
has published or undertaken the translation or analysis of any part of its con¬ 
tents. In tbe absence of any such testimony of his competence, contrasted with 
what will be presently urged, it seems intpossible to recommend any large 
outlay of public money in the way be proposes, * 

Not that it is undesirable to complete tbe examination of the Mackenzie 
papers. On the contrary, all who have read Mr. Wilson’s catalogue, will grant 
that to be an object of high, of national importance; especially when it is 
asserted that many of tbe volumes are going rapidly to decayt, and may uot be 

* See Mad. Lit. Soc. Journal, No. 12, p. 173. 
t See Preface to Wilson’s Des. Cat. 
i See Taylor’s Hist. cr. Man. 
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avidlable a few years hence. The British Indian Government has spent a lakh 
nf ntpees in parchasing tiiese ancient records ; to refuse tlte requisite aid for 
their examination and conversion to public use when they arc known to contain 
a vast store of curious and interesting matter, would be false economy, only 
equalled by the case of tlie BocHANAN MSS. in Calcutta, which cost even a 
larger sum, and which the Government has recorded its unwillingness to print 
even free of expense, or to take a single copy of it printed by others*.” 

But happily, in regaid to the MACKBNZtn collection, such neglect cannot 
now be feared. Independent of Mr. WinsoN’sable summary, weave awaref that 
Captaiu Harknebr, Sec. of the Hoy. As. Sou., has undertaken to translate and 
digest a portion of the manuscripts in London, and M, jAcavET of Paris has inti* 
mated that the mass of the Colonel's inscriptions, to which the Hou'bte Court nf 
Directors have handsomely allowed him free access, are to be included in the 
” Corpus Inscriptionum Indioarum," upon which he is now busily engaged ; 
while in Madras itself has lately appeared an able and zealous expositor in the 
Hcverond Mr. W. Tayeor, whose previous study of, and publication on, the 
history nf the Peninsnla, added to his acquaintance with the Tumul and Telinga 
languages, eminently fit him for the task, and point him out as the properest, 
if not, the only, individual capable of fulfilling the grand object proposed by Sir 
A. Johnston. 

This gentleman has already gone deep into the subject. At a great ezpence 
and sacrifice of time, he has published a variety of ” Oriental Historical Ma- 
nuscripis'' in the original character and in translation, witii a connective com¬ 
mentary, shewing their bearing on the general history of the country. 

The Editor of the Madras Journal, indeed, announces that Mr. Taylor 
has further undertaken a careful examination of tlie College 

MSS,, and that he promises ” a paper or aeries of papers on the subjeetj.” 
It would certainly be most desirable that such examination should not be 
cursory or incomplete, that it should not leave any thing to be done by others, 
who would have again to travel over the same ground of previous study to be 
capable of undertaking it. It would, in short, he most expedient to secure the 
services of Mr. Wm, Taylor publicly, for the thorough exauiinatlon of the 
Mackenzie records; to allow him such assistance as he might require for the 
period, (with him necessarily so much shorter than could be allowed to any 
other,) which he might fix for the task ; to unite Cavelly Venkata pandit with 
him, should he be desirous of assistance, (although from an expressiim at page 63 
of his second volume, it may be imagined that he would not count much on the 
aid of the late Colonel’s native c.4tabiishment,) and to sanction the publication of 
those records, which he might select as the most valuable, cither in elucidation 
of history or native science, philosophy, religion, customs, &c. 

For the collection of new materials, the zeal of the numerous members of the 
English and native literary societies of Madras, (scattered through the various 
districts,) will need only the suggestions and direction of a leader so well qua¬ 
lified, to accumulate them, without any necessity fur a paid establishment. 
The circulation of a scientific journal throughout the presidency will materially 
contribute and doubtless has contributed to excite curiosity to such objects 
among the " ffentlcmen of literarp endowments,'* whose correspondence either 
with Mr. Taylor or with Cavelly Venkata, might advaatugeonsly be allowed 
the indulgence of exemption from postage. 

Without first ascertaining Mr. Taylor’s willingness to accept the office here 
chalked out, or consulting him ou the extent of the aid he would require, it is 
impossible to estimate the probable outlay ; hut the Government records will 
furnish comparative data, in the sums paid for the ” oriental translating esta¬ 
blishment,” entertained for a period under the late Secretary of the Asiatic 
Society. 

* See Mr. Secretary Bushby's Correspondence with the Editor of the Gleanings 
in Science and Journal Asiatic Society. 

f See Sir Alexander Johnston’s address to the Royal Asiatic Society. 

t Madras Literary Journal, No. 13, p. 173. 
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The volumes of Mackrnzib papers in our library might advantageously be 
added to the other documents for the proposed scrutiny*, so that the whole might 
be published coutiuuonsty; but these details will naturally come under consi¬ 
deration hereafter, should the Government agree in the view taken by the 
Asiatic Society, and resolve to entrust the undertaking to the individual 
pointed out, either directly or through the medium of the Society, (here or at 
Madras,) which might exercise its judgment as to the final publicutioti, sltould 
Mr. Taylor consent to labour under its auspices. 

(Signed) J. Prinskp, Sec. 

For the Committee of Papers, 

20/A August, 18.36. 

Resolved, That the Society concur in the view taken by the Committee 
of Papers, particularly as to the expediency of etigagiog' the eminent ser¬ 
vices of Mr. W. Taylor, for the examination of the Mackenzte MSS., 
and that the Secretary be empowered respectfully to communicate this 
opinion, in reply, to the Government. 

Mr. Charlks Brownlow submitted to the Society the following pro¬ 
position, relative to a complete <'.opy of the Alif lieila, or Arabic original 
of the lOUl nights entertainments, lately purchased by him from the 
estate of Major Macan, well known as the Editor of the Shah JVarneh. 

To James Pkinsep, Esq., Secreiarp Asiatic Society, Sfc. ^c. 

Sir, 

Having become the possessor of the original of (he complete Arabian Nighta 
Entertainments, formerly the property of Major Macan, apparently the first 
that has ever reached India; 1 am desirous of adding to oriental literature a 
work which has long been a desideralum with Eastern scholars, by its imnie> 
diate publication. I trust that my views regarding the importuncet of this 
work are not unreasonable ; at least I am not alone in my opinion, for no 
book extant has ever enjoyed such universal popularity as this, even in 
its translated form. Much of its narrative depicts, with miraculous fide¬ 
lity, that most difficult class of incidents to describe with interest—the 
incidents of common life; and, beneath even its most grotesque and im¬ 
possible circumstances, there is a moral beauty—a knowledge of humanity 
discoverable, which comes home to all, and throughout, a vivid power of descrip¬ 
tion, which is unequalled in any other production, and addresses itself to the 
mind with an effect almost pictorial. It is the remark of an orientalist of high 
repute, speaking of this unique and extraordinary work, that “ we here behold 
u genuine portrait of the spirit and character, the common life and domestic 
mauners, of a once powerful nation, which excelled in arts as well as in arms, 
in three quarters of the globe ; in these tales we see the Arabs, depicted by 
themselves, in the tents of the desert, and in the courts of the Caliphs. We 
mingle among thdr merchants, join them iii their travelling caravans, visit 
them in their social circles, and even penetrate into their harems." 

If the book appeal thus powerfully to the European render, whose sympathies 
are weakened by distance and difference of habit, how much more emphatically 
must it address itself to the inhabitants of the East, in the overflowing and 
beautiful language in which it was originally written I 

My chief object in this paper is to draw public attention to tlie document, 
and to give such evidence regarding its authenticity as I have been able to collect, 
under the very difficult and embarrassing condition of having no other com¬ 
plete copy to refer to. My attention has been directed, in the first instance, to 
the MS. alone, which contains the unbroken series of one thousand and one 
nights; next, to its quality, which is reported on by competent persons to be 
clear, and remarkably free from literal errors. 

* See printed catalogue of the Library Asiatic Society. 
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My next step was to examine the MS. with the printed edition of the “ Two 
Hundred Nights,” published some years since in Culouttn, whence it appeara 
that the latter is a set of exeerpts merely, made, in many instances, without 
regard to literary value of the selection, and in some, overlooking even the 
integrity of the tales. These fragments have been arbitrarily renumbered ns 
the first two hundred nights.” 

I have been fortunate enough to obtain a copy of that edition of the original 
now ill tlie course of publication at Breslau, by Professor Habicht, an orien¬ 
talist of high attainments ; he has devoted his life (nod it had need be a long 
one to enable him to fulfil his task), to the publication of a complete edition 
of this work; he has procured copies of the M.S., perfect and imperfect, frpm 
Tunis, from Cairo, and from the library of the Barou SinvBsTRB nn Sacy, and 
is proceeding with the publication, subject to the crilical collation of these MSS. 
1 find, on comparing the MS. in my hands, with the edition of Habicht, as far 
as published, i. e. to upwards of three hundred and fifty nights, that no important 
discrepancies occur, though, in traoscripts of this length, there will always be 
found considerable differences. This fact is curiously iliustiated by the German 
Profc.i8or, who lias carefully set forth the variations, omissions, redundancies, 
and inversions of order, found on enniparisoa of his various MSS. It is like¬ 
wise stated by M. TaKBOTiEN, in his xireface to a recent French translation of 
tliis work, (published in that he collated twelve manuscripts, and among 

them those of the King’s Library at Paris, and the Bodleian copy, which pre¬ 
sented continual discrepancies, both as to style and the order of the tales, which 
every copyist had arranged according to his own taste. These differences, though 
they would he important in a historical paper, are of little consequence in a se¬ 
ries of fictions. They have mtmifestly resulted from thp carelessness or caprice 
of the transcriber, uud do not affect the value of the work. AU that can be 
done, under these circumstances, is to adopt the reading most consistent with 
the context. 

Beyond the print to which Habtcut’s edition extends, tliere exist here no 
means of continuous comparison. The evidence of genuineness is strengthened, 
however, by finding, that the portion of the original already known in the Cal¬ 
cutta edition, is found in the manuscript in my possession, except that the 
stories, in the latter, stand in the'r natural and proper connexion with the re¬ 
mainder of ttie text. The tales generally correspond in their order with those 
found in Scott’s translation of IKOl, talcing into account those contained in the 
supplementary volume, (translated from WomnEY Montague’s M.S.) and al¬ 
lowing for the omission of those whicli the translator has deemed it best, from 
motives which he assigns, to pass over. 

A remark made, by the Baron PunGSTALt. (Von Hammeu) on the sub¬ 
ject of Galuand’s translation, is another strong proof of the authenticity 
of the manuscript before me. He says, ” the MS. used by Galland* was far 
from complete ; and tf he published no more stories, it was not because the re¬ 
mainder were less deserving of translation, but because he had no more in his 
possession. The imperfection of his manuscript compelled him also to invent, 
as he has done, a conclusion to that story of the Sultan of the Indies:—we shall 
find that Sheherxaoi was saved from death, neither by her many amiable qua¬ 
lities, nor by her inexhaustible talet;, but by her having, during the ' thousand 
and one nights,’ borne the Sultan three children I” Trebutien’s translation, 
the result of the collation of twelve of the best manuscripts in Europe, confirms 
this; it is a literal translation of the one now under consideration; the passage 
occurs at the thousand and first night, and is unquestionably one of the most 
pathetic and heautitui in the whole work 1 To the above may be added the 
strong internal evidence declucible from the uniform character of the style 
throngbout. The manuscript is open for general examinatiou, uud 1 shall grate¬ 
fully appreciate the opinion and advice of competent orientalists. 

_With reference to my intention of publishing, we liave great advantages in the 
mechanical facilities, which we can so readily command, in printing oriental 

* Trebutibn has since examined the MS. used by Gallano, and finds that 
he possessed only two hundred and eighty-four nights. 

3 - 
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works in this country ; and a work of this kind, which would take many years in 
Europe, might be readily produced here in less than twelve months. We have 
our disadvantages too : for it is far from probable, that any editor could be pro- 
cured here, possessing the high qualifications and the indefatigable industry of the 
Professor before named, united with the leisure necessary for the imdertaking ; 
one who would carry through the formidable labour of collation, of elaborate 
verbal criticism, and the compilation of a lexicon of words found in the original 
Arabic of this work, but in no other authority extant! We may despair of this; 
but it is not too much to say, that an edition, accurate in all essential particu¬ 
lars, may be brought through ; and I will not conceal, that it would be a source 
of great gratiheation to me to be the means of giving to the classical literature 
of the East a book, which, while it has enjoyed tbronghout Asia and the civi¬ 
lized world a reputation equalled by none, has been, heretofore, in its complete 
and original form, but a name ! 

Calcutta, September 5, 1836. C. Bbownlow, 

Resolved unanimously, That Mr. Brownlow is entitled to the wannest 
thanks of the Society, and of all interested in oriental literature, for his 
disinterested exertions in regard to the Aiif Leila, and for his laudable 
wish to make public the valuable and complete edition he Las become 
possessed of. As it seems possible, by further compariaon of the manu¬ 
script with the recent translation of M. Turbutikn, and with the Arabic 
printed version of Professor Habicht, and the incomplete volumes publish, 
ed in Calcutta, to add in some degree to the guarantee of its authenti¬ 
city, the Committee of Papers is requested to enter upon this examination, 
and report upon the extent of patronage to be accorded by the Society to 
Mr. Brownlow's laudable enterprize, 

A letter from M. Euogrr Orbioui.t, Director of the French Journal 
entitled Institut,” addressed to the President, invited the Society to 
communicate copies of its proceedings and publications to this Journal, 
and to subscribe for a copy of the work. Referred to the Committee of 
Papers. 

A letter, was read from Dr. F. Mohii, one of the Secretaries of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris:— 

Referring to a prior official communication (not yet received) ofieringto unite 
with the Bengal Society in the expeiicc of completing the oriental publications 
abandoned by the late Government of India, and in furtherance thereof re¬ 
questing a supply of the works already tinished for sale on the Society’s ac¬ 
count, it states that the five copies of the Mahabhdrat sent home under charge 
of our associate M. Richv, had been sold in one day, and it was calculated that 
there might be a demand for 100 copies of this work on the continent, and for 
half that number of other Sanscrit works. The money realized has been paid to 
the Society’s agent in London. Dr. Moul couclndes ;— 

** Nous ferons ici tout ce que nous pourrons pour repandre ces ouvrages eu 
France et en Allemagne, car nous sentons tous vivement le service que la 
Soci^te de Calcutta rend & la literature orientale ; et s* il m’est permis de parler 
de moi je ne desire rien plus ardemmeut que de pouvoir lui etre utile dans cette 
circonstance, on elle a pris si energiquement et si honorablement les iutereta 
de la literature orientale.” 

Library, 

The following books were presented. 

Transactions of the American Phil. Society— by the Society, through Mr, 
Ryan, 
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The American Almanack for 1836 —hy ditto. 

Harlan's Medical and Physical Researches —ly the Author. 

Transactions of the Geological Society of Pennsylvania, vol. i. —by the Society, 

Transactions of the Hungarian Society of Pest— by the Society. 

Transactions of the London Society of Arts, vol. i. pt. 2— by the Society. 

Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia, 2 pts. in 1 vol, 4to— by the Author. 

Notes on the Indica of Ctesias —by Professor Wilson, the Author, 

Epitome of the History of Ceylon and Translation of the Mahawanso —by the 
Hon'ble O. T'urnowr, the author. 

Second Report on the State of Education in Bengal —by Mr. W. Adam. 

Bell’s Comparative View of the External Commerce of Bengal, daring the 
years 1834, 35, and 3t) —by the Author. 

The India Journal of Medical Science and Scientific Review —by Dr. F. 
Corhyn, Editor. 

The Meteorological Register for July 183fi —by the Surveyor General. 

The following hook from the BookHellers. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia— Stebbiny's Reformation, vol. i. 

Museum of Antiquities, Sfc. 

Read, a letter from J. Bsuds, Esq, presenting vcirious articles of food 
and clothing, in use among the suvage tribes inhabitinp; the coasts of Dam> 
pier's Straits, brought to Calcutta by the Ship Bombay Castle. 

The Secretary presented in the name of Lieut. Colin Mackbnzce, 
various weapons taken from the Malay pirates;—among others a long 
bambu tube, through which light poisoned darts are blown by the mouth. 
The slightest wound inflicted by them is esteemed fatal. Lieut. Mao> 
KENziE also presented the head of a pirate chief killed in the late expe- 
dition. 

The Secretary called to the attention of the members present, a very 
curious piece of sculpture, sent down for the express inspection of his 
associates by Colonel Stacy, a Member of the Society. 

This sculpture (of 2-3rd3 size)—cut in the spotted red sandstone of Agra and 
Mathura. It seems to represent Silenus or Bacchus, his brows crowned with 
vine leaves, and supported by bacchanal attendants. The dresses of the figures, 
of which there are several on both sides very well proportioned and grouped, is 
decidedly not Hindu but rather Grecian, having a tunic of plaited folds gathered 
round the waist by a band. The figures and foliage support a large circular 
bason, which may have been for holding sacred water, or connected with a 
fountain. We must endeavour to make a drawing of this very interesting groupe, 
and publish it, with the zealous proprietor’s account of its discovery. 

Literary Communications. 

A memoir by the Hon’ble G. Tubnoub on the authenticity of the early 
Buddhistical Chronology, developed in the Pdli annals, tis compared with 
the Jtdja Tarangini and other authorities, was submitted. 

[This will be printed in an early number.] 

A note on the Muar State, being the conclusion of bis series of essays 
on the native divisions of the Malay Peninsula, and un outline of their 
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sevenil political and commercial relations^ was received from Lieut. T. 
J. Newbo&d, a. D. C. to Brig'. Gen. Wilson, C. B. 

Extract of a letter from Mr. V. Treoear was read, offering should the 
Society wish it, to forward to Calcutta the Bhitari lath, containing the 
important inscription which the Vice-President Dr. Mill is now engaged 
in decypheriiig, as it is held in no reverence or consideration by tlie 
people of the neighbourhood. 

Some conversation took jilace on Mr. Trbgkab’s proposition, which bis 
letter explained would not have been made, if it involved the removal or de8trac> 
tion of an object of local interest or venerdtion. The pillar was at present 
isolated, half buried in the ground, and in no way regarded by the people. By 
transferring it to the musenm it would be preserved from further injury, and an 
inscription of great historical importance would be rendered permanently 
accessible to the antiquarian. It was the concurrent opinion of the members 
present, that if the removal could be effected at a moderate cost, Mr. T&egear’s 
obliging offer should be accepted. 

Adverting to the neglected condition of the pillar lying half buried in the 
ground in the fort at Allahabad, and the great interest which the inscriptions 
it contains bad excited among orientalists in Europe, it was 

Moved by Sir J. P. Grant, seconded by Dr. Corbyn, that a respectful 
representation should be made to the Government of India, on the expediency 
ot taking measures to preserve the ancient monument at Allahabad from further 
decay, by setting it up, with a pedestal and railing, in such position within the 
fort or elsewhere as may appear most appropriate. 

Physical Department. 

A letter was read from the Secretary to the Medical and Physical 
Society of Bombay, forwarding a memoir by Dr. Lusii, on the Fossils 
recently discovered in the Gulf of Cambay. 

The fossils have been sent to Calcutta by the Chief Secretary Mr. Wathbn, 
and may be daily expected, when the paper will be printed. 

Mr. J. Trotter presented some specimens of the fossil bones recently 
discovered at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Mr. Trotter's note informs the Society, that Mr. Pope, the modest discoverer 
of this new fossil deposit, bad kindly promised to collect a more numerous series 
for the Society’s museum, to be presented in the name of his lady, and that 
they niay be soon expected. The specimens now presented consist of vertebrie 
and fragments of ribs of some large animal, which from their mutilated state 
cannot be identified; they are thoroughly fossilized and very hard. Mr. Pope 
says they are found chiefly in the bed of the Ganka river, whither they h&ve 
been wabhed from the site of their inhumation in a " sandy and slate atone" 
soil'i ^oBc!' specimen in his possession was found imbedded in this hard slaty 
matrix, from which it required a crowbar to extract it; it was as one solid rock. 
The vicinity of the district called the " Gouph" abounds with specimens ; the 
country is stony and barren, and much intersected with dry ravines. It is 
situated between the Zaartebery and the Nieuwbergen, the central part of the 
Cape Colony, Lat. 33** S. and 23*’, 23” W. Long. 
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A memoir on the fossil remains of the smaller Carnivora of the Sub- 
Himalayas, by Lieutenants W. £. Baker and H. M. Durand, Engineers, 
with a lithograph, was submitted. 

Description of some new species of the Strigine family; and indication 
of a new genus of the Picide, by Mr. fi. H. Hodgson. 

A specimen of the senJhorseCHippocampusJ called by the Mag inhabit, 
aiits of Ramri a young Ngaga, or ** volcano serpent,'* was presented by 
Captain D. Williams, Senior Assistant Commissioner in Arracan. 

Dr. MoClelland exhibited to the Society the collections made by him, 
of Zoology and Geology, in the late expedition to the Tea province of 
Asam, and submitted two written notices, one of which he read in eluci¬ 
dation of the geology of the Kasia range. 

Dr. McClici.lano stated, thnt t!)e fossil shells were found in such numbers 
nnd variety at Chlrra Punji, as to afford the most unquestionable evidence of the 
tertiary nature of the Khsia mountains : and further, that when the species 
shall be ri(^idly identified and compared with those of the London and Paris 
basins and the sub-Appenine beds, as well as with existing species in the Indian 
seas, it may be possible to find their place in the Eocene and Pliocene diviaione 
of Lykll. I 

This he considered the first instance of any extensive deposit of fossil shells 
having been found in sub-Himalayan beds, calculated to throw sufficient light 
upon the period of upheavement. 

Mr. CnaCRorT, and long before, biin Mr. Scott, bad indeed made known the 
cerithia and turrilites of Chirra, and a variety of the numinulites of the Sylhet 
limestone, which is in fac| made up of sliells and nothing else; but to Dr. 
McClelland belongs the honor of having found 27 varieties of shells in the same 
limestone; also, of having found an extensive deposit of marine shells on the 
S. W. face of the moniitains quite distinct from any limestone whatever, bat 
imbedded in a superficial layer of partially consolidated sandy matter, which 
reposes on the surface of sandstone covered only by the soil, and of having 
exhibited 100 species nearly of these siielis for the first time to the Society. 

The great extent of the collection and the variety of objects of natural history 
particularly—embracing 120 fishes of the Brahmaputra ; besides birds, quadru¬ 
peds, insects, shells, and a very numerous and regular series of rock specimens 
taken from the whole line of journey,—did great credit to the industry of 
Dr. McClklland. A vote of tiianks was unanimously passed to him for the 
opportunity he had so kindly afforded the Society of inspecting his portion of the 
fruits of the late expedition to Afidm. Tlie descriptive catalogues of the whole 
are now in a state of forwardness, and will, it is presumed, be iucorporated in a 
general report to Government by Dr. Wallich, who conducted the expedition, 
and it is hoped be eventually published for general information, either in a se¬ 
parate volume, or through the medium of the Society's Uesearcbes. 

[Wc shall hasten to insert the two notes as soon as space permits.'] 
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I.— Examination of some points of Bvdihist Chronology. By the Ifon, 
Gboegs Tobnour, Ceylon Civil Service. 

While the question of the authenticity of Buddhistical chronology, 
developed in Pali annals, subsequent to the advcnjt of Sa'kta Sinba, 
i^undcLthe consideration of the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic 
Society, I beg to offer a few observations on the Chronological Table 
appended to Professor Wilson’s Essay on the Hindu History of 
Casbmib, call^ the Rdja Tarangini, published m the XYth volume of 
the Asiatic Researches, 

The first portion of tliis history, compiled by Ealra'na Pandit 
commences with the fabulous ages; it is represented to extend to 
A. D. 1024 ; and the author is reputed to have flourished about Saka 
1070, or A. D. 1148. 

Before tabularizihg and adjusting the chronology comprised in 
that history*, Professor Wilson gives the following details regarding 
the reign of the monarch Aso'ka. 

“The last of these prmoea (Sachimra) being childless, the crown of Casianir 
reverted to the family of its foimer ralers, and devolved on As6ka, who was 
descended from the paternal great uncle of Khaymdra. This prince, it is said 
in the Aysn Aeberi, abolished the Brahminioal rites, and substituted those of 
Jinoi from the original however it appoars, that he by no means attempted tho 
former of these heinous acts, and that, on the contrary, he was a pious worship¬ 
per of ^iva, an ancient temple of who^ in the character of V^ydea ha r^^r- 
ed. With respect to the second charge, there is better foundation for if, aHboogb 
it appears that the prince did not introdncit but invented or originated the 
Sdtima. He ia aaid to have founded s city called Srinayar, s different pltiM, 

t 

4 

* Wilttt of space mudt excuse our inserting these tahles, which vriU be aBoes|^ 
tUe to all our readera in our Chronologioal and Gmtealiogical Appepdu;.-oJ(pi, 

3 » 
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Ibowever, from the present capital, which is attributed to a much later monarch. In 
the reign of Ab6ka, Cathmir was overrun by the Mleeh^Aa$, for whose expulsion 
the king obtained from Siva a pious and valiant son, as a reward for the auste* 
rities he had practised *.*' 

** Ja'loka, the son and successor of AsdKA, was a prince of great prowess > 
he overcame the asset tors of the Bavddha herrsirs, and quickly expelled the 
MIech'has from the country, thence named Vjjhita dimba : he then carried his 
victorious arms to foreign regions, and amongst others to the noitli of Persia, 
which he subjugated in the leign of Darao, and then proceeding in an opposite 
direction, he subdued the countiy of Canovj.** 

The successor of this celebrated uionaich was Damoda&a, of whose descent 
various opinions were entertained.” ^ 

” Damodaha was succeeded by three princes divided the country, and 
severally founded capital cities named after themselves. These princes were 
called HirsHKA, Jubhka, and Canishka, and these appellations are strongly 
corrohorati\e of an assertion of our author, tliat they were of Turushka, that is, 
of Turk or Tartar extraction : they are considered as synchronous, but may 
possibly he all that are preserved of some seties of Tartar pritices, who, it is 
very likely, at \arious periods, established themselves at Cashmir. The chief 
event recorded of their reign is the foundation of the three several capitals, 
named after themselves, but another and more important consequence of their 
sovereignty is said to have been the almost entire change of the national faith, 
and the nearly exclusive prevalence of the doctrines gf the Bavddhas under a 
JSodhisatwa or heirarch named Na'qk’ujvna. The period at which this took 
place is said to have been li>0 years befois the death of Sa'kya Sinba.” 

” The Tartar princes were succeeded by Abhiuanya, a monarch evidently 
of a Hindu appellation, and a follovt er of the oi thodox faith, which be re¬ 
established in Cashmir,'* 

In elucidation of the date assigned to the age in which NA^aA'n- 
jUNA lived. Professor Wilson adds the following appendix. The 
Sanscrit quotation, which (if I have correctly read it) is here repre¬ 
sented in Roman, is there given in B^va-nagari characters. 

* The faith of As6ka is a matter of very little moment, as the prince himself 
is possibly an ideal personage: as, however, the comparative antiquity of the 
Bnddha and Brahminicai creeds in Cashmir has been supposed to be affected 
by ifc, and the events subsequently recorded, it may be advisable to give the 
passages of the oiiginal, which shew that As6ka was a worshipper of Siva r it 
is not impossible, however, if we are to attach credit to any part of this portion 
of theCashmirian history, that he permitted heretical, possibly Bauddha doctrines, 
to be introduced into tbe kingdom during his reign from his Tartar neighbours. 

‘‘ Then the prince AsduA, the lover of the truth, obtained the earth; who 
sinning in subdued affections, produced the Jena Sdsana.** This may mean 
possibly something very different from the received idea, and may imply his 
neglect of affairs of state through excess of devotion, and his consequently omit¬ 
ting to prevent the intrusion of a foreign power, rather than a foreign faith, 
into the kingdom, tbe expulsion of which was the object of his son’s birth.— 
by Professor Wilson.] 
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. “ Appeadix No. 7, to Profeaaor Wilson’s Essay. 

“ The passage in the text adTerted to (page 23) requires a little con^deraticoa, 
both as to its meaning and the chronological views to which it has already given 
rise. The text of the original runs thus :— 

T4 Turaahk6nway6dbtadt& pi pupyhsrayd nrip&h SaBhkaksh^tr&dl ddsdsbu mS* 
IbncbTtyddi chakrird. Prdjyd r^yakshand teabdoi pr&ya Kasmiramardalam bh6Jya» 
mast^ Bswauddhinam pravrajyorjita tdjasam. Tat6 Bhagawatab Sa^kya Sinhasya 
puranirvritd asmin saha Idkdhatau sdrdAam vafihasatam hyagdt Bddhisatwascha 
ddsdsmin ndka bhumdsward bhut, sacha Na'oa’bjtunah srimdn 8ha4arhatwa na 
sanfrayd. 

“ There are in this passage some obvious inaccuracies, and some compounds 
of a purport absolutely unknown to the most learned Brahmans. Taking it os it 
stood, it appeared to involve*the position that the Turuthka princes preceded 
Sa'kta Sinha by above a century and a half; and concluding the Gautama 
of the sixth century before the Christian era to be intended by the name Sa'ktA 
SiNHA, which is always enumerated as a synonime, the date of Gonbuda III. 
was adjusted accordingly in the preceding pages, and placed 640 B. C. 
An opportunity having subsequently occurred of consulting a Burma priest, 
and a man of some learning, on the subject, there appeared good grounds for 
revising the passage, and altering the results, in consequence of which several 
pages previously printed off have been cancelled, and itiis only in the marginal 
dates of the first dynasty that any traces of the error have been suffered to 
remain. These are of comparative unimportance, and will be readily rectified 
by adverting to the table. We have now then to offer a translation of the pas¬ 
sage ; premising, that the term Puranirvrii^ should be ParinirpritJ, the sixth 
case of Parinirvriti, or in Pali, Parinibbuti, the ordinary term used by the 
Bauddhas, to express the final Nirvritti or emancipation of their Buddhas or 
saints in its fullest sense; Pari being added as an intensitive prefix. The use 
of this and some other peculiar expressions, which are at present quite unin¬ 
telligible to the ablest scholars among the brahmans of Hindustan, but are fa¬ 
miliar to the Rahans of the Burman empire, proves that Kalha'na, the author 
of the Cashmirian History, or at least his guides, were well acquainted with the 
language, and, probably, with the system, of the Bauddhas. 

' They (Hushka, &c.) of Turushia descent, were princes, asylums of virtue, 
and they founded colleges, and planted sacred trees, in Stuthka and other places. 
During the period of their reign the whole of Cashmir was the enjoyment of 
Bauddhas, eminent for austerity. After them, when 150 years had elapsed from 
the emancipation of the Lord Sa'rtA Sinua in this essence of the world, a 
Sddhieattea in tlie country named Na'ga^ujuna, was Bhumiewara, (Lord of the 
earth,) and he was the asylum of the six A^hatwas.’ 

“ As the prevalence of the BauddAas and consequence of Na'ga'bjuna, if not 
subverted, were at least checked in the ensuing reign of Abhimanya ; and as the 
passage expressly states that the circumstance occurred after the TktrusAka 
princes, the 150 years subsequent to Sa'kya Sinha must fall within the limits 
of Abhimanta’b reign : it is therefore necessary only to fix the date of Sa'kta 
Sinha to determine that of the several reigns occurring in this portion of our 
history. 

Assuming that this Sakta Sinha was the Buddha of 542 B. C. ho 
ventures to correc^kthereby KalbXna’s more distant epoch 
3 Y 2 
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** At the lanifl time Ka.lba'ma, well informed aa he is la these respects, has 
evidently confoauded the two periods, and hence assigned to Sa*kta Sinba a 
date corresponding to at least 1332 B. C. althongh apparently designating the 
person who floorished B. C. 542. We may therefore venture to correct hie chro- 
uotoyy with reference to thie lattir date ; although until we can he satisfied that 
the SancYA Sinha of the Nortii>west was one individual with the Gavtava 
of MagadhA, we cannot venture to attach any thing like reitainty to this emell» 
dation. Some circnmitances in favor of the date laid down are adverted to in 
the conclnding observations { and we may here add, that there seems to be a 
strange connexion between the circumstances and dates of the Zerdaehts of 
Persia and the Buddhta of India, which deserves a more particular iuvestigatioa 
than we have hitheito had materials to undertake. 

*' The paeeage relating to the prevalence of the Bauddha faith in Cashmir 
includee the mention of an tadividual, whosb history is folly as obscori, 
IV BOT ai ikportamt, ab that of Budoha. 

“ Na'sa'riona as a BodhUalwa, (see note in page 21,} may be either a reli* 
gious or a secular character: be was probably the former, as a hieiarch, the 
prototype of the modern Lama of Tibet; his other title, however, BhumiswarO* 
may mean a prince, and has probably induced Mr. Colebrooko to translate the 
text generally thus:— 

^^Da'hooara was succeeded by three kings of the race of Tumshka, and 
they were followed by a Bodhieaiwa, who wrested the empire from them by the 
aid of Sa'kya Sinba, and introduced the religion of Buddha into Caehmir. 
He reigned a hundred years, and was followed by Abhimanga,” 

After carefully coDBidering all the data accessible to him, Professor 
Wilson decides on adopting the above Buddhistical record of the 
age in which these three Turushka princes and Naoabjcna flourished, 
as the most authentic authority available for making the first adjust- 
ment in his chronological table; whereby he reduces, at the termi¬ 
nation of his “ first period,” the date of Gonerda lIL’s reign from 
B. C. 1182 to B. C. 388, showing an anachronism in the Raja 
Tarangitti of 794 years. 

This circumstance alone, even if no new light could be thrown on 
thi^ interesting question, would afibrd a powerful argument in support 
of the opinions I entertain of the superior accuracy and authenticity 
<rf Buddhistical over Brahininicai chronology. We should bear in 
mind, too, that the R^‘a Tarangiai is admitted to be “ the only 
Sanscrit composition yet discovered to which the title of histoiy can 

* “ /Fwara,” (Pali “ /mrd,*') and “ S&mihi,*' arc often conferred on Buddhis¬ 
tical sacerdotal characters who have gained great ascendancy. Vide chap. v. of the 
Mah&waneo. ** Addhdgan i&manM mi ghari heeeatt 8a'mik6.'' Chap. xiv. 

Gahetd palhawi infAt: Bipi, heeaanti Ib&ara'." “ This umaaero will thia 
very day become the moetei of my palace.” ” The land will be usurped by these 
persoBs: they will become the lords of this island.” (Note by Mr. T.) 
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with any propriety be applied.” It is not a little remarkable, there¬ 
fore, that Professor Wimon, after having thus recognized the correct- 
ness of the date assigned to Sakta Sinha’s death, and availed hiid- 
self of an event connected with Buddhistical history to correct the 
chronology of the Bd/a Tarangini, should have entirely lost sight of 
these circumstances, and been led, in analyzing the Tibetan works, to 
say that " any thing like chronology is, if possible, more unknown in 
Buddhistical than Brahminical writings, and it is in vain to expect 
any satisfactory specification of the date at which Buddha Sakta 
flourished.” 

The object, however, which I have more immediately in view at 
present, is to point out, that the correction adopted by Professor 
Wilson in this table, which reduces the date of the reign of Gonbuda 
111. from B. C. 1182 to B. C. 388, invites criticism and reconsidera¬ 
tion, as being apparently inconsistent with the most approved date 
previously established, in both the Brahminical and Buddhisrical 
chronologies; and also to endeavour to prove that the imperfection of 
the adjustment proceeds from the omission- of a single letter in the 
passage of the Sanscrit text quoted in his appendix. Whether the 
omission of this single letter has arisen from Kalbana Pandit having 
misunderstood the Buddhistical authority, from which his informa¬ 
tion was derived; or from the inaccuracy of some transcriber of his 
work, will not, perhaps, ever be ascertained; unless, indeed, some 
copy of this history be hereafter found, exempt from this minute 
inaccuracy, the discovery of which would fix the erratum on the 
transcriber. 

I 

Before 1 explain the grounds on which I justify the addition of 
“d” to the numeral " Sdrdhdn icarsha satah” it will be proper to 
notice, why the adjustment, made according to the present reading 
of that numeral, is inconsistent with “ the present most approved 
data of both the Brahminical and Buddhistical chronologies.” 

According to the Brahminical chronology developed in the Purdnas, 
as analyzed by Sir W. Jones, Colonel Wiiford, and other oriental 
scholars, the date assigned to the reign of Chandraoupta is B. C. 
1502 ; and whether we regard him as the contemporary of Alexan¬ 
dre the Great, or of Seleucus Nicator, the Brahminical date 
assigned to his reign will have to be reduced to about B. C. 325 ; 
making an adjustment of about 1177 years; in comparison with which 
the foregoing adjustment of 794 years at the reign of Gonerda 
III. is deficient to the extent of 383 years, and to that extent, 
therefore, it is at variance with the present cardinal point of Brahmi- 
nical chronology, the age of Chandraoupta, On a careful comparison 
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of Professor Wilson’s Table with Sir W. Jones’s Essay, it will, I 
think, be admitted that Kalhana Pundit did not depart materially 
from the fictitious scheme of Hindu chronology contained in the 
Puranas, until after the reign of Gonbrda IIL : and that it was 
subsequent to that date, that he attempted to correct progressively 
the Hindu anachronism. According to the Purdms, Chanuraoupta 
succeeded to the Magadha empire about B. C. 1502. Admitting 
(for reasons hereafter explained), that Asuka of Caskmir is identical 
with As<5ka of Magadha, the grandson of Chandragupta, we shall 
then have a series of nine (three of Magadha and six of Caskmir) 
princes to fill up the terra of 320 years intervening between Chandra- 
otTPTA B. C. 1502, and Gonrrda III. B. C. 1182, giving a some* 
what high average, certainly, of 35 years and seven months, but still 
not greatly out of proportion with the term actually assigned in Bud- 
^stical history to the reigns of the three Magadha kings, (viz.) - 


Chandragupta,. . . 

. .. 34 

Bindusara,. 

, ... 28 

' Aso'ka,. 

. .. 37 


99 -r 3 = 33 years for the average 

At all events, it must be conceded that a scries of only nine reigns, 
comprised within so limited a term as 320 years, can by no admissible 
process of adjustment be extended to 703 by the addition thereto of 


383 years short deducted at the age of Gonrrda III. Such an 
addition would make it necessary either to throw back the reign of 
Cbandraocpta to (B. C. 1182 + 703=) B. C. 1885, which would 
disturb the whole scheme of Hindu chronology, or to bring the reign 
of Gonbrda III. (B. C. 1502—703) to B. C. 799, which Kaliia'^na 
had not done. 

It appears to be requisite, therefore, that the adjustment made in 
the date of the reign of Gonbrda III. should be nearer 1177 than 
794 years; and, indeed, I conceive I am justified in asserting, that 
this position admits of almost arithmetical verification, from the ine¬ 
qualities of the averages produced in the reigns of the three subset 
quent “ dynasties" in the Chronological Table of the Raja Tarangini. 

It will be seen in that Table, that Profe8.sor Wilson does not escape 
from his chronological embarrassments till the close of his " third 
dynastyas the averages assigned to two of those dynasties are, by 
his own acknowledgment, inadmissible. According to his corrected, 
chronology he has 
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In the firet dynasty,.. SI Princes in 378 years, average 16 years. 

In the second dynasty, 6 ditto in 192 ditto, ditto 22 ditto, 8 months. 

In the third dynasty, 16 ditto in 433 ditto, ditto 43 ditto, 3i ditto. 

37 1003 general average 27 years, 1 month. 

If, instead of resting these adjustments on conjectural grounds, we 
substitute the precise correction ascertained to be necessary in Hindu 
chronology at the reign of Chandeagupta, being about 1177 years, 
we shall then biing the reign of Gonerda Ill. from B. C. 1182, 

down to B. C. 5. The general average of the reigns of the 37 

Kashmerian princes from Gonerda Ill. in B. C. 5 to the end of the 
reign of Ba'daditiva in A. D. 615, will then give the satisfactory 
result of 16 years and 9 months. The necessity of all further adjust¬ 
ments of the Cashmirian table, subsequent to the age of Gonerda 111. 
will be thereby got rid of. The clumsy expedient of Kalha'na Pandit 
for making those adjustments, by assigning preposterously protracted 
terms,—in one instance of 300 years,—to the reigns of the princes of 
the three subsequent “ dynasties,” may at once be rejected. His 
chronology down to the reign of Gonerda HI. ivill be rendered con¬ 
sistent with the Purdnas; and our adjustments will be in accordance 
with the anachronism ascertained to exist in the age of Chandra- 

GUPTA. 

As regards the Buddhistical chronology, I have it in my power to 
adduce direct evidence, independent of hypothetical reasoning, in sup¬ 
port of the. proposition which 1 have advanced. 

It can hardly be necessary for me to bring forward proofs, beyond 
those exhibited in the foregoing extracts from Professor Wilson's 
Essay, to establish, that Aso'ka, " to whom the crown of Cashmir re¬ 
verted on the demise of Sachinara without issue, was the Magadha 
prince of that name, the grandson of Chandraoupta and son of 
Bindusa'ra, who became the great i>atron of Buddhism after his 
accession to the supreme sovereignty of India. It is found in the 
Attakathi on the Pitakataya (the commentaries on the Buddhistical 
Scriptures) as well as in the Mahd Wanso*, that this prince admi¬ 
nistered the government of Ujjdni, by the appointment of his father 
Binsusa'ro, the emperor of India; that he succeeded to the empire 

* Vide Ch. V. As Abo'ka'b bod, Mahindo, was born while Lis father ** admi¬ 
nistered the government of and as Mahinoo ia stated to have attained 

his twentieth year in the seventh year of Aso'ka’s rale in MagadhUf Aso'ea 
must have governed VJJini, for his father Binddba'ro, at least fourteen years. 
It is immaterial, as regards the foregoing computation, whether his accession to 
Cashmir preceded or followed his accession to the Magadha empire, as my cal¬ 
culations are based on the date of the ** Third Convocation*’ in B. C. 307. 
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in the yean: 218, td%erthe death of Sa'xta, or B. C. 325; that he 
became a convert to Buddhism four years after hts accession, and that 
the mission for the conversion of Caahmir was deputed by him, in the 
18th year of his reign, after the termination of the third convocation, 
in A. B. 236 or B. C. 807. The particulars given of the rule of this 
prince in Caahmir, concise and imperfect as they are, entirely accord, 
as far as they go, with the foregoing sketch. According to that 
sketch, Aso^ka is not the direct descendant of his predecessors who 
reigned in Cushmir; ** he was originally a pious worshipper of Siva, 
but subsequently invented or originated the Jina Sdsana" (religion of 
Jina or SdkyaJ-; and, according to the Ayin Acberi, abolished the 
Brahmiuical rites and substituted those of Jina." With these marked 
features <y{ resemblance, of peculiar and prominent importance in tiie 
tableau of Indian History, which are not recognizable in, or applicae 
ble to, any other Asiatic monarch, it appears to be impossible to 
withh(^ the admission that the Aso'ka of Caahmir, and the Aso'ka of 
Mayndka, subsequently called Dhammdadka, the emperor of India, are 
identically one and the same individual. 

If on tlds hypothetical reasoning, the point of identity may be 
considered to be established, (and I observe by your Genealogical 
Tables that it is there admitted,) we have to add 20 years for the 
residue of the reign of Aso'ka, from the date of the Buddhist mission 
to Caahmir in A. B. 235, or B. C. 307, to complete his reign of 37 
years in Magadlui, which brings us to B. C. 287, leaving a term of 
282 years between that date and B. C. 5, to which the reign of 
Gonerua hi. was brought, according to the foregoing adjustment 
(made on Brahminical chronological data) to be divided amongst the 
six princes who intervened between Aso'ka and Gomebda 111. 
These numbers will give an average of 47 years for each reign, which 
is certainly inadmissible. This discrepancy, however, only serves 
to give me greater confidence in the views I entertain; and, indeed, 
if such a result was not produced, in this particular portion of Bud> 
dhistical chronology, the whole of the reasoning entered into in the 
introduction to my pamphlet, on which I have attempted to prove 
** that an intentional perversion to the extent of about 60 years has 
been adopted, to answer some national or religious object, which is 
not readily discoverable, between the date of Sa^kya Sinha’s death 
and that of the accession of Cuandragupta," would be nullified. By 
deducting these 60 years, about 222 years will be left to be divided 
among those six princes, which gives an average of 37 years, which 
also is far firom being a satisfactory result. But a single protracted 
reign, in so limited a number as six monarchs, would be sufficieuit 
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to reduce the average of the other five reigns to an admiesi'ble term, 
and would, at the same time, adjust the date of Aso'ka’s reign in the 
Jidja Tarangini to the date assigned to it in Buddhistical chronologjr, 
as well as produce the same result with that arrived at by the fore* 
going adjustment of the Brahminical chronology,—viz. fix the age of 
Gokbrda 111. to about B. C. 5. 

In the translation of the foregoing Sanscrit quotation/ on the 
authority of which Professor Wilson’s adjustment of tlie age of 
Gonbuda Ill. from fi. C. 1182 to B. C. 338 is founded. 1 have 
ventured to make a few verbal alterations, unconnected with the date, 
in conformity with the meaning which Buddhistical phraseology 
would suggest. From the context with the other portions of the 
work, it may be perfectly just to apply the term “ pravryyarjitn** 
to *’ Bauddhas” exclusively; and M. Csoma nx Koads corro* 
borates, from Tibetan authorities, the inference that these Tartar 
princes were of the Buddhistical faith. But that term in Buddhisti*> 
cal literature signifies, in the most general sense, “ ascetic,” witiiout 
distinction of any particular religion. The impression conveyed to 
my mind by this passage is rather to the effect that Cashmir was 
under the spiritual controul of (Brahminical) ascetic sages, eminent- 
for their rigid piety,” than that *' Cashmir was the enjoyment of 
Bauddhas eminent for austerity” during the reigns of the three 
Turushka princes. 

The correction made by Professor Wilson from “ Puranircritii'* 
to “ ParinirvriU" is indispensable; and had the Burma priest, whom 
he consulted, called to his recollection that Majjhantiko th&o did not 
repair to Cashmir for the purpose of converting it to Buddhism, until 
236 years after the death of Sa'kva Sinha, he would doubtless have 
also pointed out that, according to Buddhistical authorities, there was 
as great an irrelevancy and inadmissibility involved in the specified 
date of 150 years, as in computing that date " anterior" instead of 
*• posterior" to the death of Buddha. 

This manifest inaccuracy is to be rectified by prefixing *• d" to the 
** sdrdhan varsha satan," and converting it into “ dasardhan varsha 
tafun*.” In making the addition of this single letter, it must not be 

* I should here note that I have never met in my P&li reading, nor has any 
native scholar been able to refer me to, the nuineral Saddhm-^sata" for one 
hundred and fiftyalthough, according to grammatical rules, the contraction 
of Saha-addhdn’Sata" into '* Saddhan-sata^' appears to be perfectly admisaw 
bto... Whereas the numeral " Dasaddhasata*' contracted from '* Daaa-addhdn- 
s^a*’‘for ” half a thousand," is in continual use. It is repeatedly met with iu 
tile Meidteanto, Ch. I. ** Sdmuddd Ndgabkawani dasaddhasata ** lu 

3 z 
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regarded as tm arbitrtuy alteration on my part. It is a correction, 
the adoption ctf which cantiot be resisted without impugning the 
authority of authentic Buddhistic history, in which ** Na'oa'rjuna" 
(as Professor Wilson himself surmises) under the name of ** Na'ua 
jBb'ma” enjoys a distinguished celebrity. He does not appear ever to 
have visited Ceylon, and as the Attakathd extant here only com¬ 
prise a continuous record of Indian events up to the period when the 
third convocation was held in A. B. 236 or B. C. 307, while he 
himeelf flourished in A. B. 500 or B. C. 43, the only record of 
Na^oa' Sa^NA'in this island, (as far as I am aware,) excepting some 
unconnected allusions to him in Buddhagh6s6$ Attakathd, is the 
MHindapanno (commonly called MilinapprashnoJ, a work which derives 
it* title from his dialectic controversy with Milindu the r£ja of Sdgald, 
Ih that work, from which I shall presently make some extracts, it is 
^ecifically stated that he appeared (in fulfilment, of course, of an 
assumed prediction of Sa'kva Sink a) five hundred years after the 
ileath of Buddha ; and that work, moreover, contains the names of 
the Sur Arhatwas, (Pali ArahantaJ who, most fortunately for the illus¬ 
tration and substantiation of my case, are referred to in the four 
apparently insignificant words with which this Sanscrit quotation 
concludes. In Professor Wilson^s translation of these four words, 
the negative ** na" has been overlooked, and he has rendered them 
into “ he was the asylum of the six Arhatwas,*’ instead of translating 
them *‘he did not recognize,” i. e. he denounced, ''the six Ar^ 
hatwas.” 

With these explanatory remarks, 1 venture to offer the following 
translation of this valuable Sanscrit quotation. 

"They (Hubhka, Jusbka, Canisbka^ of Turuehoa descent, wdre 
.princes asylums of virtue, who founded colleges and chetiyas in Suaeha and 
other countries. During the entire period of their rule, the whole of 
Oashmir was under the spiritual controul of ascetic sages, eminent for 
their rigid piety. Thereafter, when (half a thousand) five hundred years 
had elapsed in this (land), as well as the whole world, from the period 
that the sanctified Sa'kva Sins a attained Parinhvritii, the pre-eminently 
endowed Bddkwtdwa, Na'oa'bjvna, became the (spiritual) lord of this and 
many other lands, and did not recognize (i. e. denounced) the six Arhatwas 
(who were his contemporaries).” 


a Nkga kingdom, half a thousand (five hundred) yfijanaa in extent, bonnded by 
the ocean." Ch. V. •• Purisdndn daeaddhihi eatdAiparmarito t'* "attended by 
retinue of five hundred men." I am not aware whether this remark be epplica- 
bie to the Sanscrit language also; nCr does it appear to me to be meterial, as 
Kf lba'ka probably quotes from a Pali Buddbietical work. 
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The general history of Na’oa Sb'na, to which the MiUnik^cmno refers, 
although it could throw no light on the history of Buddhism in Cey* 
Ion, in as much as Buddhism was established in this island 264 years 
l^ore the period of his ministry, and as he himself never appears to 
‘ have visited it, is nevertheless a work, the value of which, as regards 
the Buddhistical history of India, cannot well be overruled, and for 
the recovery of which, if stUl extant in the regions mentioned by 
Colonel Ton and Lieutenant Wxbb*, no pains should be spared. It 
is reasonable to infer, from the tenor of the Milindapanno, that his 
triumph over Milindu raja was either his principal achievement, or 
that which most contributed to his renown ; but the mention made of 
him in the Raja Tarangini presents condusive evidence of the sphere 
of his influence and ministry not having been confined to that tri¬ 
umph ; and the circumstance of the Milindapanno commencing with,a 
quotation from a more general work, affords equally conclusive proof 
that such a history of his life had once been extant. The MUinda- 
panno being incomplete, neither the date at which, nor the individufd 
by whom, it was compiled from pre-existing works, is specified in it. 
The following is a literal translation of its commencement. 

Adoration to him, who is the sanctified, the deified, the omniscient, 
supreme Bdpdha f 

** In the capital city, Sdgald, Miundu approached Na'oa Sb'ma, as a 
river approaches the ocean. That monarch having selected him who was 
endowed with the power of enlightening the darkness of ignorance, as if 
he were a meteor.bearer, proposed certain profound questions (to him) 
involving the great principles of right and wrong.” 

“ There (in reference to that quotation) do ye (my hearers) devoting 
your undivided attention to, and preparing your minds to be favorably 
impressed with the subject, listen to these profound and doubUdispelling 
dissertations, which, as well from the questions suggested as from the 
solutions rendered, their deep import, and connected consistency, their 
influence over the passions and charm to the ear, (are) unprecedented, and 
make Uie hair stand on end (with amazement ); portraying them, from 
the similitudes and parables used by Na'oa Sb'na, as if immersed in the 
(waters of) the * JAhidhamma' and ' Wineyoj secured (at the same time) 
in the meshes of the net of the * SuUano,’ 

** The sutgeot may be thus set forth in due order.” 

After describing the magnificence of Sdgali, and giving an account 
of both Na'ga Sb'na and Milindu in a previous existence, the former 
hs nSimanarOt and the latter as an Upmampada, the narrative thus 
proceeds. 

. * Alluding to the existence of an extensive Bauddha library in Jetalmir, The 
rija of this country is, we bear, passionately addicted to turning, and might, 
barter all his books for a good lathe i—En. 

3 z 2 
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Thereafter, Sn whatever manner the appearance of the Srd* MaggaL 
lijmttatisso was foreseen by our Bhagaw4, in the same manner (thejippear* 
ance of) these two personag^es also was foreseen by him, for he had thus 
predicted: * Five hundred years after my Parinibbdnan they will be borm 
Whatever discourse there may be propounded by me, which, from its 
conciseness may appear entangled and confused, these persons will, from 
the mode in which they will conduct their interrogation and illustration, 
thoroughly unravel it. Of these persons, the Samanero will be born in the 
character of Miundu r^ja in SdgaLnagara in Jambudipa, accomplished 
in learning, skilful in conduct, gifted with judgment, powerful abroad ; 
who, both in the conception and execution of his designs, whether 
regarding the past, the future or the present, will exert a sound and 
deliberate judgment. To him many endowments will be attainable, 
via: the * Sate,’ * Sammati,' ‘ Sankhya,' ‘ Y6ga,’ ‘Niti,* ‘ Widdsika,* ‘ Gana 
ka,’ ‘ Gandamba,’ * Tikechchha,’ * Cbatubdda,’ ‘ Purdna,' ‘ Itibdsa,’ 
*Joti.' *Mayd,’ ‘Hetu,’ ‘ Mantand,’*Uddh4,'‘Chhanda,’ ‘ Samuddha.' 
He will be capable of confuting sages versed in the nineteen vedas, 
invincible from his own gifts, and held in universal estimation, even 
of those of antagonist creeds. In the whole of Jambudipa, there will be 
no one comparable to Mix.indu raja, in the aforesaid particulars of 
power, energy, enterprise, and wisdom. He will be endowed with riches 
and worldly prosperity; and guarded by military power in a state of tlie 
utmost efficiency.' 

On a certain occasion, Milinov rdja, desirous of inspecting his mill, 
tary array, composed of every brancii of the four constituent hosts of an 
army, proceeding out of the capital, and having caused them to be counted; 
this monarch, a profound disputant, and versed in the phraseology and 
science of those learned in the * Sakdyata,’ looking at (the position of) 
the sun, thus addressed his attendant officers of state: * There is a long , 
day before us yet: how shall we pass it f Were I to return instantly to 
the town, is there any sage, whether sacerdotal or brdhman, the head of 
a great sect, having a fraternity of his own, and being a preceptor himself, 
who maintains that be is arahat and an omniscient Buddha, who would be ' 
willing to enter into a disputation with me, for the purpose of solving 
doubts.' 

On having thus expressed himself, his five hundred Tonakd (chiefs) 
relied to Milinpv rdja in these words: MalUrlija! there are six 
(such) viz; fPurdmrkassapo, MoJtkhaligdsdio, Nigunto-^ndthaputio, SaUm 
jdgo bdbUti putto, Ajitahisakambali^ and PdkudokacihcMyanOf who are heads 
of great sects, having fraternities of their own, and are preceptors them¬ 
selves of great celebrity, having numerous congregations, sectarians in 

* Vide Chapter V. Mah&wmso for this prediction, 
t These are ^so the designations of certain oontemporary disciples of Qqu< 
tamn. 
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jurlnoiple, the elect of a great portion of the human race. JHuh&rlja! 
leeh them; enter into a controversy (with them) and solve doubts/* 

The narrative proceeds to describe the disputation of MiLiNOVt 
first, with Purdna-httssapo, and then, with Mahhhaligdaato, and re* 
presents that as the monarch confuted them and similarly overcame 
every other disputant, all the arahat priests absented themselves for 
twelve years from Sag aid, and retired to the vicinity of the RakkMiatah 
mountain in the Himawanta regions. At tlie intercession of Assa- 
OATTA thdro, in behalf of the Buddhistical priesthood generally, 
Sakkba, the supreme of d^was, is represented to have invoked Na'oa 
Sb'na, who was in the Kdtumati heavens, and called Maha Sb^na, to be 
born in the human world, for the purpose of confuting Milindu ; to 
which NA*oiie Sk'na ultimately consented. Accordingly '* he is con¬ 
ceived in«the womb of the wife of the brdhman named So'nutbara, 
an inhabitant of the village Kajangalla on the borders of the 
toanta mountains,** and becomes highly accomplished and perfect 
master of the three vddas. Doubts are then engendered in his mind 
as to the correctness of the doctrines contained in'those vddas. While 
in this frame of mind, Rohana thdro, as predestined, enters into a 
controversy with him, converts him, and removes him to Rakkhitatala. 
There he is admitted into the “ Saman&a*’ order of the Buddhistical 
priesthood, and acquires the Ahhidhammapitaka} and is ordained 
an *' Upasampada’* priest at the age of 20 years. He is next 
placed under the tuition of Assaoutta th^ro, apparently in the same 
viUage, for three months, where he first attains the sanctification of 

Sdtdpatti.’* At the termination of this period, he is sent to place 
himself under the charge of Duammarakkhita thdro of the Asdkdrdmo 
temple* in Patalipvira, which is stated to be distant “ one hundred 
ydjanas’* from Kajangalla, the birth-place of Na'qa Se'na. On the 
road he meets with a Setthi, who was travelling also to Pataliputto, 
with a train of five hundred carts. This Setthi maintains him on the 
road, and hears his discourses propounded from the Abidhamma. At 
Aedkdrdma vihdra, in the course of three months, he acquires the 
Pitakattaya by heart, and in three more, masters their import, and 
attains “ Arahat’* He is then summoned to appear before the 
Arahat priests, who had retired to Rakkhitatala mountain in Hima~ 
votmta; and he repairs thither. He is there enjoined by these Arahat 
priests to proceed to Sdgald and cope with Milindu rija, whose 
triumph over all other th^ros had driven them to the Hima- 

* ^de Cfa. V. of the Mahdwiauo, for the ooBStructioo of this temple, by 
Dhamka'so'ka. 
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^leimta: 'tTe cOfisents tindertake the 6nterprize; confident of bver- 
comiog htfn, and all other opponents; cnid advises the rest of the 
Arahanta to precede him thither, without fear. They do so, and 
Sdgald is represented to ** glitter with yellow robes again.” Milikdu 
then enters into a disputation with Atupata thdro of Sankh^a pan- 
vdna, on the question as to whether the priesthood possess any spi- 
ritual advantage over lay ascetics, resulting from their ordination. It 
does hot clearly appear whether Atupala is one of the priests who 
came from Himawanta or not, but he is also confuted by the ifija. 
The royal suite, composed of the aforesaid .five himdfed Yondkd 
nobles, do not participate, however, in the monarch’s exultation, and 
attribute the discomfiture of the thdro to his individual incapacity. 
At this particular juncture, Naoa Sk'na makes his appearance Jn 
Sdgald, and establishes himself at the Sankdyapariwino with a sacer* 
dotal retinue, which is exaggerated into 80,000. The Milindapanno 
then proceeds to describe the preparation for, and the actual interview 
between Milinou and Naqa Sb’na, quoting occasionally from the 
work before referred to. Milindu, on this occasion, loses his former 
confidence in himself, both from the fame of Naoa Sb'na’s reputation, 
which had already reached him, and the composure with wliich he 
received him. It is finally agreed upon, that the disputation shall be 
carried on in the king’s palace, in the presence of ten selected th^ros. 
The disputations are then entered into accordingly. The Milinda- 
parmo extant in Ceylon contains 262 dissertations, as well as the 
designations of the dissertations that are missing, being 42. In the 
Singhalese version of the Milindapanno, from information stated to be 
derived from a Tlka brought from Siam, which I have not met with, 
it is mentioned that these dialectics terminated in Mix.indu becoming 
a convert to Buddhism, then a priest, and ultimately an Arahat. 

, These extracts and abstracts, whether viewed in connection with 
Bie events recorded in the Cashmirian history, which also bear testi¬ 
mony to the partial subsidence of the influence of Buddhism in Nor- 
*thmi India, and of the congregation of the heads of that faith in the 
neighbourhood of the Himalayan mountains about the third century 
and the subsequent revival of that influence in the daya of 
Nasaiuvna and the Turuthka princes, who are likewise represented 
to have resorted to Cashmir from the same quarter ; or whether we 
regard them in connection with the incidents contained in the 
history of Baddhaghdsb in the fifth century of our era, as illustrated, 
in my pam|fhlet, together with the data contmned in Ubetan uinals 
a)s noticed by Mr. disoMk, are replete with historical importance 
and engrossing interest. I shall not, however, venture to speculate 



tm date, wldcb are aa yet bnt imperfectly analyaed, and on the 
authenticity of 'whieh oriental scholarB have still to form a judg> 
teent. 

Reverting, therefore, to the consideration of the Caehmirian Chro¬ 
nological Table, I have to observe, that according to the Milindt^ima, 
NiCoA Sa'NA ^Pttrished about 500 years after the death of Sakta Sinha, 
or B. C. 43. If his visit or mission to Cashmir took place towards 
the dose of the reign of the three Turushka princes, the rule of their 
immediate successor, Abhimanva, who restored Bi^hminism in 
CasAmfr, must also have commenced about the same date. By your 
Genealogical Tables, that monarch reigned 35 years, which term 
deducted from B. C. 43 leaves B. C. 8; being nearly the same date 
as those to which 1 arrived, by the two foregoing computations, in 
which 1 have attempted to reconcile my adjustment “ to the moat 
approved data as yet estahlished in both the Brdhminical and Bud- 
dhistical chronologies." 

The next and last source of evidence of which I have to avail 
myself, is derived chiefly from your valuable -resaarches in numisma- 
talogy. At the end of the second volume of Lieutenant Bubnss' tra¬ 
vels into Bokhara, some observations are furnished by Professor Wit- 
soN and yourself, on one of the Bactrian coins found by that enterpriz-. 
ing traveller, and portrayed in the engravings attached to his work*. 

The points you seek to establish in regard to this coin are, that it 
belongs to Kanishka, one ofthe three ThrusMa princes above named ; 
and that he reigned " near the end of the second century B. C." and 
these points are apparently corroborated by the foregoing date assign¬ 
ed for the age in which NifoA Sk'na lived, viz. about B. C. 43. By 
your Genealogical Tables these princes are represented to have reign¬ 
ed, synchronously about 60 years : that computation, also, will bring 
the commencement of their rule to B. C. 43 + 60 »= 103 B. C. or “ near 
the end of the second century B. C." 


* See tbe second volume of the Journal, page 314. Most of our readers are 
aware that the date assigned in our notice of Lieut. Bcknes* coin, was after¬ 
wards in a measure abandoned, on the ground of its being found in association 
with Bassanian coins of a mnch later period.—The reading of the letter P in 
KANHPKOX was also confirmed by a mnltitude of specimens. No argument,' 
therefore, can safely be built on Uie evidence of this‘coin as to tbe period 
of Na^oa'a^uma's mission, hut there remains ample authority without it in the 
imtten history of the Buddhist church.—The typographical error iu Mr. Wii,- 
•os’a Chronology of Casbmir I could not fail to perceive when drawing np my 
own tables; but for the reason shove given, I did not think it worth while to 
notioe it*— En. 



. I campt, ia tUs place, forbear noticing that, miti^ by a slight 
derangement of type in the impreseion of the Profesebr’a Chronologi¬ 
cal Table, you have also in this note been betrayed into making an 
undeservedly disparaging remark in respect to Buddhistical as com¬ 
pared with Brdhminical chronology. Under the impression that the 
date assigned in the Raja Tarangini to the termination of Abhiman- 
ta's reign was B. C. 118, you consider the accuracy of that chrono¬ 
logy to be erroneously impugned by being thrown back to B. C. 888, 
by Professor Wilson, in deference to Buddhistical authority. The 
date assigned for that reign, however, is not B. C. 118, but B. C. 
1182, in the Rdja Tarangini} and by that adjustment, made on Budn 
dhistical authority, though the correction, from the circumstances ex¬ 
plained, is insufficient, still an important and valuable correction is 
ejffected to the extent of years / 

• I have thus.irom four sources of information, tptally unconnected, 
arrived at one and the same conclusion, corroborative of the authority 
of the Milindapanno, on which I have added the single letter " d" to 
the numeral ** Sdrdhan-satan.’* The chronology of the Raja Tarangini 
is brought, by the first, to coincide with the adjusted Hindu chrono¬ 
logy in the Purdnas —by the second with the Attakathd of the Pitta~ 
kataya and the Mahawanso —^by the third with the age of Naqaejuna, 
or Na'oa Sb'na, as given in the Milindapanno, and the revised Sanscrit 
quotation from the Rdja Tarangini: and by the fourth, with the age 
of the coin of Kanishka ; with Tibetan authorities adduced by Mr. 
CsoMA ; and with the epoch of the overthrow of the Bactrian dynasty, 
as given by Schlegbl and other authorities. 

In computations of this nature, exact precision is not to be attain¬ 
ed, or expected. In specifying the age of NAOifajUNA, in such round 
numbers as 500 years after the death of Sakya, it is manifestly aii 
approximating rather than a specific date. If from the general tenor 
of the Rdja Tarangini, and the Tibetan authorities referred to by M. 
dsoMA, it be clearly shown that the Turushka princes were Buddhists, 
imd that Naoarjcna appeared in Cashmir daring their dynasty, the 
only alteration rendered necessary in the foregoing computations, 
would be that his visit to Cashmir should be considered to have taken 
place about 460 instead of 500 years after the death of Sa'kta. Mr. 
Csoma’s unpublished life of Sa'kva, to which you refer as containing 
data connected with Buddhistical history, derived from both Sanscrit 
and Tibetan works of the age of Kanishka, furnishes another impor¬ 
tant and encouraging evidence of authentic annals of Buddhistical 
history having extended in Continental Asia beyond the age vi 
Aso'ka. ' > , 
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IL~7%/r<f Memoir on the ancient Coins discovered at the iite called 

Beghrdm in the Kohistdn of Kabul. By Mr. CharIiBs Mabsom. 

Dated Kdbul, May, 1836. 

Two notices on the site of Beghrdm, and of the nature of the coins 
found at it, have already been made public in the pages of the Jour^ 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The collection of its antique 
treasures having been continued for three successive seasons, the 
results may be worthy of being presented in one view, both for 
exhibiting the exact state of discovery up to this time, and for 
providing data on which to found inferences or to hazard conjectures 
on the curious and intricate subject of Bactrian history and antiquities. 

It is not the object of this memoir to convey a full account of the 
present state of knowledge on these and other points, upon which, ia 
truth, light is only beginning to dawn ; but simply to narrate the fruits 
of our own labors, happy if they prove useful to those, who, with 
superior advantages, and when sufficient materials are collected. wiU, 
no doubt, favor the world with some important work. We have, 
therefore, only to descant upon the coins found at Beghrdm, and such, 
allied or connected with them, which may have been procured by 
ourselves in Afghanistan, and refrain in the same spirit from the 
delineation of any coins not actually found by us; and'i( such are 
alluded to, it is from necessity, and to direct attention to them. 

The site of Beghrmn, whatever its original name may have been, 
and whoever may have been its founder, yields evidence from 
the coins found at it, of its existence as a city, which must, 
at least, have flourished from the epoch of Euthvdkmcs, the king 
of Bactria, to that of the Mahommedan Caliphs—or for a pe¬ 
riod of 900 years. We have speculated on the probability of its 
pointing out the situation of Alexandria ad Caucasum, or ad caU 
cem Caucasi, and see no reason to change the opinion, viz. that 
the honor of being considered such, must be assigned to it, or to 
Nildb of Ghorbund. The detection of a coin of one of the Antioohi, 
may prove that it flourished prior to the age of EuTHmsMus, as it 
undoubtedly will have done,—and certain Hindu Brahminical coins* 
described as Class Brahminical, may perhaps verify that it existed 
subsequently to the Mahommedan Caliphs, or to the duration of their 
sway in Afghdnistdn :—at all events, it would appear to have been 
destroyed, in whatever manner, before the era, when coins with 
Persian legends became current in these regions; as our aggregate 
collection of nearly 7,000 coins from its site, has not been contami- 

f 

• Of the Rajput, or bull and horseman groupe.—Eo. 
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nated with a single Persian coin—unless fig. 9. of the just noted 
Hindu series have a Persian legend, which may seem to intimate 
that the city’s extinction was about the period of the introduction of 
the language, which may have been contemporaneous with the rise 
of the 'Mahommedan sovereignty of GJuisni. The coins of its princes 
have Persian legends, to prove which, we have inserted a silver coin 
of the celebrated Sultan Mahmod : none of his coins or of his 
father, Sabektbqin Kha'n, have been found at Beghrdm, where those 
of the Caliphs so numerously occur. 

Although Beghrdm, inferring from the presence of topes or sepul¬ 
chral monuments on its site and in its vicinity, may be supposed 
at some period to have been a capital, which its name testifies, it will 
generally have been only a provincial capital—and this is worthy of 
note, because there may be reason to suspect that many of the former 
rulers in these countries, particularly the Greek-Bactrian princes, had 
dis^ct provincial coinages.-—Certain coins of Apollodotus, Antila- 
xiPEs, Ebuaios and Eucratideb seem to countenance the suspicion. 

It is presumed that coins constantly found and in number on any 
known spot, afiFord proofs of their having ‘once been current there, 
and that the princes whom they commemorate, whether as paramount 
or tributary sovereigns, held also authority at that spot. The num¬ 
bers in which coins may be found, may perhaps furnish a criterion 
upon which we may calculate, first generally, the duration of the 
dynasties denoted by the various types of coins, and next particularly 
tW of the reign of each individual prince. A collection of one year 
would not furnish this criterion, a collection of many years might,—a 
statement is therefore annexed, of the numbers in which the several 
descriptions of coins found at Beghram have, daring three years, 
been obtaiiied;—and if it be seen, that they are found annually in 
due numerical proportion, it may be of service in our speculations, 
assisted by the coins themselves. Indeed of the recorded kings of 
Baetria, the coins are found in just the numbers we might expect, 
and confirm what we know as to the length of their reigns; and in 
BOme other instances of unrecorded princes, their coins and the fire- 
^uency or rarity of their occurr^ice corroborate the conjectures as to 
the extent of their reigns, which other accidental discoveries seem 
to authorize. 

The coins of Beghrdm fortunately admit of ready classification, and 
may be reduced to five grand classes: Ist, Greek-Bactrian; 2nd, Indo- 
Bcythic or Hitlvaic; 3rd, Ancient Persian, whether Parthian or SassU- 
nian; 4th, Hindu or Brahminical; 5th, Kufic or Mahommedan—the 
last class may chranol^caUy be entitled to stand before its prede¬ 
cessor the Brahminical one. 
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Hiese claaSM at once point out the general natnre of the euccesaion, 
of sovereignty in this country, from the age of Ecthtokm ns to the 
Mahommedan era. To define particular alternations and retolutions 
in authority, which will inevitably have happened, more knowledge 
ia requiaite than we possess, or are likely to acquire. Yet some of 
these may be conjectured from the faint lights discovered coins im¬ 
part, and many more may become obvious, as research advances, and 
as we progress in acquaintance with the subject. 

From the historical records of the west we learn so much as, that an 
independent monarchy under Greek princes was established at Bactra, 
or the modem Balkh, about 250 years before Christ; and from them we 
are led to infer that it ceased to exist about 130 years before Christ, 
having thus flourished about 120 years. From the same records we 
also learn the names of seven of its princes, ThkodotusI. the founder, 
his son and successor Theodotos 11. the usurper Euthydbmus of 
Magnesia, his son Demetrius, Apoleodotus, and Menander, famed 
for exploits in India, and mentioned conjointly with Eucratiobs, 
surnamed the Great. ' 

The actual coins, iucontestible evidences, recently discovered of a mul¬ 
titude of Greek princes, respecting whom history is silent, not only seem 
to intimate that the Bactrian empire may have had longer duration than 
supposed, but farther to establish the fact, that a variety of independent 
Greek principalities were erected about that time in Central Asia, 
some of which, judging from the coins of the princes, rivalled the 
Bactrian in power and splendor. These principalities, or some of 
them, we infer to have endured up to the first century of the Christian 
era,—^probably to the middle or close of the second century, about which 
period Greek authority would appear to have been displaced by the 
race of princes hitherto designated Indo-Scythic, of whom Kadphisub 
and Kanerkos are pre-eminent and have the precedence. Their suc¬ 
cessors appear to have ruled for a very long period, according to cir¬ 
cumstances. independent or tributary to paramount governments in 
Persia or India,—perhaps very close to the Mahommedan era. We 
say very close, because before the last mentioned era, a Sassanian 
dynasty or dynasties must be introduced, and possibly may have ruled 
at that epoch. This speculation may be confirmed or otherwise, by 
consultation of the Arabian historians, some of whose works will 
doubtless inform us from whom the armies of the Caliphs wrested 
these countries. Beghrdm has not yielded one coin of the Arsacides, 
or one coin that we dare positively to affirm to be Parthian. Goins 
with the Sassanian symbols on the reverse, or the distinguishing Hre 
altar, are very numerous ; but it may be questioned whether they are 
4 A 2 
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coins of tibe Sassanides of Persia, and whether they may ndt rather refer 
to distinct princes, that we believe Persian authentic history attests to 
have flourished in these countries, as at ZabuHstdn, &c. 

. The characters of the inscriptions on the Beghrdm coins, some of 
which command attention from their peculiarity, may be also useful 
in determining the periods at which particular dialects ceased and 
became used in Afghdnistdn. The earlier Greek-Bactrian sovereigns, 
as Eothydemus, being guided by coins hitherto found, placed on their 
monies only Greek inscriptions ; some of their successors, as Eucra* 
TIDES, have coins bearing in the same manner only Greek legends, and 
others exhibiting both Greek and native legends; while others, and 
the majority of them, as Apollodotus, Menander, &c. have on their 
coins invariably both Greek and native legends ; no one coin of these 
sovereigns having been met with bearing simply a Greek inscription. 
The opinion might be advanced, that native legends were first adopted 
by those princes who extended their empire by the acquisition of 
distant provinces, and their absence on the coins of Eothydemus . 
will not controvert it, as it is nearly certain that be could havb 
carried his arms across the Causasus or Hindu Koosh, only towards 
the close of his reign. Another question will then arise, whether the 
characters of these native legends refer to a language common in 
Sactria or the countries north of Caucasus, or prevailing only in 
the Indian provinces south of it:—the latter may be suggested, by those 
who suppose Menander to have ruled in India before he conquered 
Bactria} for if he did, so did Apodlodotub ; and on the coins of these 
princes, these characters will then be first noted. It is not, however, 
positive that Menander preceded Eucratidks ; for although generally 
believed, the scant historical data left us are as much against the 
belief as for it. The language itself, that of this part of Asia, two 
centuries before Christ, will not have become obsolete until the period 
or nearly so of the Mahommedan era; for although the coins of Kad- 
frisbs, whose epoch we would fain believe was about 200 A. D. are 
the latest apparently which exhibit them,—excavations near Jeldldbdd, 
in the burial grounds of the ancient Nagara, have elicited inscriptions 
in the same character, which may safely be assumed to have been 
deposited at some period within the century preceding the Mahom¬ 
medan era. Indeed, if the famous Manikgdla tope be an erectitm 
subsequent to this era, as we suspect to be proved by some of the 
coins extracted from it, the language may have continued in use to a 
much more recent period; and all these circumstances maybe adduced 
to support the opinion, that it is of Indian rather than of Baotrian 
origin. Mr. Frinsep has admirably commenced the investigation of 
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this novel language, and to assist in the attainment of an object, from 
which so much advantage is likely to be obtained, we have, following 
that gentleman’s plan, given the names, titles and epithets of tjie 
Bactrian kings, &c, as we find them on coins before us. This nugl^t 
have been more satifactorily done, had we, for the purpose, taken full 
advantage of all the coins which have passed through our hands : but 
as the 3 ^have been transferred only to receive superior attention, the 
matter occasions no regret, and is noticed to excuse individual neg¬ 
lect in this instance and in another, viz., the passing slightly the 
characters on our Sassanian coins, which, while they exhibit some 
varieties, appear singular and different from the ordinary forms of 
Peklevi. 

The coins of Agathoclks and Pantalbon have native legends in an¬ 
other peculiar character, essentially distinct from that found on the 
coins of the other Bactrian princes, and both of them on every account 
must stand high in the royal lists of these countries. The character, 
Mr. PaiNSEP suggests, is that of the inscriptions found on the columns 
of Delhi and of other places in India,—a character also that of the 
coins of the early Canouje princes, and singular it is that a connection 
may be traced between these coins and those of Aoathocles and 
Pantalbon. 

About the period, or a little anterior thereto, of the Mahommedan 
invasion, we find the first traces of Ndgari, but on coins which we 
are not positive were current at Beghrdm. The Caliphs introduced 
Kufic, shewn by their coins, and on the inscriptions of the columns at 
Ghazni, the seat of their government. To them succeeded in autho¬ 
rity the Brahminical sovereigns, as we suppose, whose coins have 
again Nagari legends, and these were expelled by the Mahommedan 
princes of Ghazni, when modem Persian became the general and 
written language of the country, as it remains to this day. 

It may be proper to note, how tenaciously the Greek language was 
preserved on the coins of this country, up to a period within a century 
or two of the Mahommedan era, and employed by the whole series of 
Indo-Scythic kings excepting Kadphisbs, to the exclusion of the native 
dialect. While there is sufficient testimony that the Greek language 
was studied and well known by the fashionable and higher orders in 
India during the first and second histories of the Christian era, the 
latter coins of the Indo-Scythic princes seem to testify, by the very 
corrupted characters they bear, that at the period of their coinage 
the knowledge of it was very trifling, or limited to the power of 
determining the value of its letters,—Greek artists would then have 
been out of Uie question; and without some such knowledge it is diffi- 
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cvlt to conceive how ladinn artists could have .arranged in Gr^k 
characters such words as A«PO, NiOPO, *APO, okpo, &e. i^e respect 
so obviously shewn to the Greek language may suggest the opinion, 
that coinage was considered eminently a Grecian art, and corrobo¬ 
rates the notion that the Macedonians introduced it into these parts 
of Aua. 

The several devices of the Bactrian coins, whether Greek or^lndo- 
Scythic, are interesting from their variety, and instructive from the 
information they convey as to many points, particularly the religion 
of the times. Of the Greek, some display the deities of the classical 
Grecian mythology, as Jupiter, Minerva, Apollo, Hercules, &c. repre¬ 
sented in the attitudes, costumes, and with the attributes commonly 
assigned to them in the West;—some have animals, as elephants, hors¬ 
es, bulls, camels, &c., from which may be implied localities of rule ; 
others have warlike devices, as horsemen at charge, seeming to indi¬ 
cate the personal character of the prince, and others appear to 
commemorate some remarkable incident in his career, as victory pre¬ 
senting a chaplet, or a figure trampling upon a vanquished foe. The 
Indo-Scythic coins have universally devices, whose accompanying in 
seriptions. as fully and satisfactorily shewn by Mr. Prinsbp, prove to 
be personifications of the sun and moon. It may excite surprise that 
the peculiar religion to which such personifications refer, should have 
been po exemplified on the coins of princes, whom we have consider¬ 
ed of the Buddhist faith. It was, nevertheless, the religion of old 
standing in these countries, the supremacy over which, if acquired by 
Buddhist or Indo-Scythic princes, will have been acquired, as supre¬ 
macy ever is, by conquest. Of this ancient religion, besides the evi¬ 
dences furnished by coins, we have that afforded by the temples and 
places of sepulture. That the Buddhist faith also prevailed, while agree¬ 
able to bistprical record, is not contrary to hypothesis; and the con¬ 
querors of that persuasion may, from policy, have placed on their coins 
emblems of the national religion of the vanquished. As Buddhism 
will also have gained ground by a correspondent decline of strength in 
the religion which preceded it, it is natural that superstitions and ob¬ 
servances of both should be blended. 

The regions apreadiug from the source of the Oxus have claims to 
be considered the birth-place of that peculiar form of the Mitliriae 
religion, which was at one time adopted in all the countries between 
the Indus and the Bosphorus—and of which vestiges are still seen Ita 
the temples and sepultures of its votaries. Persia presents the superb 
proofs of it in the wonderful ruins of Persepolis, and Afghdnistdn dis¬ 
plays them at Bmidn, Numerous are the places of minor considera* 
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tion in Afghdniatdn, Turkistdn, and Badakshdn, which were alike sacred, 
but in a less degree, which yet plainly indicate the strongholds of the 
faith they commemorate. The distinguishing feature of these sacred 
places is the samach, or cave, always found with them, and which 
decides the identity in character of the honey-combed hills of Bamim 
in Afghdnistdn, and those of Tilmissus in Asia Minor. It is affirmed 
in the Ayin Akheri, that there are 12,000 of these samaches in the 
hills of Afghdnistdn :—the number is not overrated. There is no rea¬ 
son to suppose that they were ever the residences of a multifarious 
community, engaged in the ordinary occupations of life;—^it is obvi¬ 
ous, that they were the abodes of priests and ascetics connected With 
the temples of religion and sepulchral monuments. So plain is tkis 
fact in Afghdnistdn, that, if a solitary samach or cave be discovered, 
it is merely necessary to employ the privilege of sight to detect the 
mound or tumulus relating to it; and vice ver8&, if a tumulus be first 
descried, the sight directed to the nearest eminence will not fail to 
discover the cave or caves belonging to it. It is always the case, 
that these monuments and caves are found at the skirts of hills, shew¬ 
ing that they were remote from the inhabited villages, then as now, 
and in conformity to the spirit of asceticism, enjoined by the religion 
of the day. It need not, therefore, be deemed that the caves of 
Afghdnistdn were the dwellings of a rude TVogloditic nation;—on the 
contrary, they are works of art, the results of vast labour and expen¬ 
diture, and must have been formed under favorable circumstances of 
national prosperity. Let no one imagine he beholds in them the 
retreats of the Mardi. The most prominent of the sepulchral monu¬ 
ments of Afghanistan are unquestionably its topes or royal cenotaphs 
with their tumuli: the latter so perfectly agree in form with the 
Buddhist dehgofa that it would be difficult not to allow them to be the 
same thing. The most ancient of the cenotaphs hitherto examined in 
Afghdnistdn does not appear to attain the antiquity of the Christian 
era,—^most of them certainly fall much short of it: it is true that eveiy 
tope has its caves, but there are caves, as in the conspicuous instance 
of Bamiln, which have not topes : Bamiin’'^, like every other spot 

* There is an error in oar accoant of the aite of Alexandria ad caleem Cau- 
oari, contained in our memoir of 1834 relative to the river of Bamidn, wbioh 
it is necessary should he noted. We have made that river pass by Ghorhand, 
which we snppoaad it did, contrary to the reports of the nativea—they are cor¬ 
rect, and the river fipwing nortiherly falla into the Btream of KundAz. ProLaiar, 
we believe, haa an upper and a lower Nildbi, when noting the country about 
Alssandria ; and they can icaroely be other rivere than those of Qhorbmdf wd 
May, 1836. 
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in ^yffhdnistdn, has its mounds or ancient burial places. The cave 
temples may therefore be considered, in some instances, mqre ancient 
than the topes, whose age is within the reach of verification; and 
while it may point to the period of the introduction of Buddhist so¬ 
vereignty in Afghdnistdn, that of the cave temples must be carried to 
the period when the religion, in whose service they were constructed, 
h^ its rise or was pre-eminent. Of this religion the Guebres are, 
at this day, evidences, as are possibly the inhabitants of CafferistdiM. 
Asceticism, of which every case presents a memento; while a dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of primitive Buddhism would be also a condition 
of the more ancient Mithriac faith ; for 

** La religion a toojours prodait des solitaires.^* 

„ Reverting from this digression to the coins to which the term Indo- 
Scythic was once considered so aptly applied, and whose sovereigns 
we had considered, in deference to historical evidence, to have been of 
.the Buddhist religion, if it should be ultimately found that they were 
of another faith, yet the Buddhist religion will have been widely dis¬ 
seminated in Afghanistan, the images of Buddha and other idols to be 
found in abundance being accepted as proof. The apparent traces 
of the faiths of Mithra and Buddha observable in the antiquities of the 
country, are only natural consequences ;—in like manner, at Moscow 
before its destruction, might be seen the mosques of Mahommedans 
surmounted by the cross, as at the present day at Constantinople may 
be witnessed the temples of Christianity surmounted by the Crescent. 
The terms applied to designate the sun and moon on these Indo-Scythic 
or Mithraic coins, may suggest some reflections, some of them appear¬ 
ing to have been derived from the West, as haIOC, NANAI A, ♦APO, &c. 
and others from the east, as MaO, OKPOt &c. 

We had hoped to have obtained a sufficient quantity of coins from 
tome known spot north of the Caucasus, which could not fail of throw¬ 
ing additional light on Bactrian numismatology; but not having been 
able personally to attend to the point, dependence upon others has hi¬ 
therto frustrated our object. Even at Beghrdm we have not met with 
all the coins that probability would lead us to expect; at least we dare 
not appropriate any of them to the Paudava dynasty, which go-, 
vemed in the Paropamisus at the period of the invasion of Antiochus 
tire Great. It is but reasonable to suppose that after the Macedonian 
invasion, all the native princes had distinct coinages, and, of course, 
this dynasty among the rest. Greek historians have preserved the 
name of Sophagasbnus, who established himself in the Paropamisus; 
and Sanscrit records, as Colonel Ton informs us, gives the name of 
his son Gaj, both valuable; Gaj accounting for the etymology of Gq/- 
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nit or AS now called Ghazni / and Sophaoasbnos, skewing tke name 
both of the prince and of his nation. The former. Colonel Tod t^ls 
us, was Suhhav or Subhag ; and as for the latter, we learn from Flimj 
that the Aseni peopled three cities, their capital being Bucephalia ; the 
ruins of this city may still be seen on the JMum river, in the Panj£b, 
and the Yadu or Yidu hills, from which Subhav issued on his career 
of conquest, still preserve their ancient name in Jid or Yid. This 
branch of the Pandaoa family being cotemporaneous with Eothtdb- 
Mca of Bactria, who is supposed to have deprived it of sovereignty in 
the person of Raja Gaj ; it is evident, that the sway of the two first 
Bactrian kings, Tbeodotus I. and Thbodotcs 11. did not extend south 
of tlie Caucasus; — ^it also is manifest that Euthtobmus could have es¬ 
tablished his sway over the Paropamistta only towards the close of his 
reigpa ; for at the time of the expedition of Antiochus, Sophaoasbnos, 
as the Greeks have it, the father of Gaj, was living. Plinv in men¬ 
tioning the Asbni, is speaking of the nations which inhabited the mo¬ 
dern Ponjfib, but it is probable that he gives the information he deriv¬ 
ed from authors who flourished two or three centui'ies before him; 
and this remark may correctly apply to all he advances upon India. 
His observations on Bactriana, Marginia, &c. he avows to have col¬ 
lected from Dbmonax ; his testimony is not the less valuable on this 
account, and this slight notice of the Asbni, leads us to the know¬ 
ledge, that the kingdoms of Poaus and Taxiles hud been subverted or 
had passed into other hands, that the Pandavas had possessed them¬ 
selves of the hilly regions, west of and contiguous to the Acesines ; 
and that Bucephalia had risen into importance, and had become the 
capital of a dynasty. 

We had nearly omitted to refer to the monograms of the Beghrdm 
coins. The Greek-Bactrian have chiefly alphabetical ones, which con¬ 
ceal much information, never likely to be ascertained. As the aame 
monograms occur sometimes on the coins of more than one prince, 
they may be presumed monograms of locality, and may be useful 
to establish a connection, when other indications are wanting. The 
Indo-Scytliic coins have also monograms, but not alphabetical ones, 
being apparently emblems of authority and religion. 

We refrain in these preliminary observations from many specula¬ 
tions to which the subjects referred to might lead,—^because it is possi¬ 
ble that future discoveries may tend greatly to clear up the difficulties 
which attend our present investigations into the antiquities of Bactriut 
and which may induce very different conclusions from those we now 
arrive at by conjecture. In the memoir of last year we indulged too 
freely in such speculations, which occasions regret. Nevertheless, in 
4 b 
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the subsequent analysis^ we have ventured to point out the Ideas that 
have suggested themselves upon reviewing each particular species of 
coin, not that they may be implicitly adopted, but under the hope, 
that while liable to correction, they may conduce to promote inquiry 
and elucidation, and this perhaps is all that can be done until our 
knowledge is more matured*. 

Kabul, December 31, 1835. 

Noth. —After writing these observations, a copper coin of one of 
the Arsakian princes apparently, has been picked up, in which the ob<* 
verse legend is in the exact corrupted charaibters of the Greek legend 
of the Kadphises coin, the basileus and the first letters of basiledn be* 
ing distinct; while the reverse legend presents the characters we call 
Bactrian, but not so clear from the coin being worn, as to allow their 
transcription with any advantage. Of the characters there is no doubt. 


^ Mr. Masson confesses in this memoir that he has been too ready on former 
oeeasioas to draw inferences which sabsequent researches have either failed to 
confirm or have overthrown. The more he avoids such speculations, the more 
confidence will be placed in his resulta, because they will be freed from the 
snspioioB of any bias. We could not, however, have ventured to prune his essays 
without danger of cutting off what waa really valuable, or of robbing him per¬ 
haps of some happy conjecture which might hereafter prove well founded. On 
the same grounds we have formerly allowed names to stand on his list, (like Au‘ 
Hot, Ste.) which were evidently wrong, and which his further search has led 
him to correct. His present elaborate memoir is hardly free from the sAme ob¬ 
jection, for it is yet too early"to generalize : nevertheless we do not like to keep 
back a line of his introduction, replete as it is with valuable information. The 
list of coins to which it is a prelude includes the whole of his former collection, 
with the additional light thrown upon them by other essays published in the Jour- 
nal. It would be an useless and expensive repetition to republish these drawings 
ahlength, especially when we have not the coins themselves to engrave from. 

We trust, therefore, the author will excuse our limiting an insertion of figures 
aud descriptions to those that are new in name or in type. At the same time we 
shall take the opportunity of adding a few coins from M. Court’s excellent 
drawings, as well as, with permission, some of Kera'mat Ali's second dispatch 
(lately purchased by Dr. Swinry) which have not yet appeared: always keeping 
in' view the arrangement of our engraved plates for a genera] compilation on In¬ 
dian Knmismatology hereafter. Mr. Masson’s coins have, we presume, long 
since hoen despatched to the Hon. Court of Directors through Col. Pottinorr, 
and we have little doubt that accurate engravings of the whole Nill there be made 
by the neer rdlioff machinh. We must not omit to make public, that Col. PbT- 
TiNona most courteously offered to send them all for our inspection en ronte to 
England, but we felt it unfair thus to detain them on their journey, while we had 
Mr. Masson’s ample investigation before us.—Eu. 
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Enumeration qf Cotm ootleetei fr(^ BegJMku during tko geare 16&3| 1834| 

and 1835. 


Qreek SyriO’Baetrian. 
Aatiochiu. 


1883. 1834. 183$ 
0 0 1 


Recorded Oreek Baetrian. 

Ettthydemns...... 

Apollodotufl. 

Menasder..... 

Ettoratidei.... 


Unrecorded Greek Baetrian, 

Pantaleon. .... .. 

Agathooles. 

Lysiua.. 

Antilakides. 

Ermaioa the Elder.. 

Ermaios the Younger, (?) .. 

Ermaios. ... 

Dicuio, (?). 

Lion and Elephant coins. 

^ Symbol coins. 

Unadpherros. 

BAEIA€VC BACIAEIUN CUJTHP MEFAC... 
Analogous coins, 8g. 104 to flg. 106. ... 

Ditto iig. 107 to fig. 110. .... 

Ditto fig. HI.. 

Ertnaioa of Nysa, and his family. 

Arohelius. 

Diomedes.. ... 

Ipalirisus. 

Antimachus. 

Adelphortos. (Spalyrlus, J. P.). 

AsUisus. 

Akos*.. , 


Indo-ScytkUs or itf<7Ar»ac. 

Kadphises.... 

Kanerkos.. 

Kanerki family. 

Series 3. Obyerse, figure seated in native fashion. 

Series 4. Couch-lounger, one foot up. 

Series 5. Elephant rider.'... 

Sieries 6. Reverse, bull and priest-okro.. 

Series 7. Very rude—reverse, female with oornuoopia.. 

Parthian 7 and Saseanian. 

Afe. fig. 1 to fig. 16. 1 Small, head and fire-altar 1 
As. fig. 44 to fig. 51. / and large, of all types. / 

Kufie and Brahminicai.... 


1 

2 

3 

19 

31 

23 

39 

56 

58 

70 

92 

107 

2 

2 

3 

10 

19 

14 

6 

5 

3 

8 

16 

e^l3 

34 

31 

27 

10 

6 

13 

1 

0 

0 

6 

14 

13 

20 

23 

24 

0 

0 

11 

19 

16 

20 

171 

267 

257 

1 

1 

0 

8 

24 

20 

1 

1 

0 

136 

179 

278 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

U 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

" ■ 

62 

24 

•** 

2 • 

4 

44 

®'S 

67 

,10 


19 

56.< 


».}75 

56 1 

1 & 

73 

254 


492 

113 

i 

v» 

161 

161^ 

[do. j 

1 278 

122 

L J 

1 171 


* Zt is .every remarkable oircamstance that none of the coins of Azos, which 
were so numerous in the Vontnra collection from the Pai|f45, should have been 
met with at BepArdm.*—En. 
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Jooifwnr 


J**" _.3^ _f..^ci.J'i_i_n. 4!:JJ _ Z-*^ i t 


Wji|^ weCJiave' preferred;;ai|fMng 

idfianife. or type for illustration ; on the 
present occasion confining oulrsfijTes to those bearing Greek iuscrip- 
the ear^w <daBai,ftnd l^vi^ -the,i&i^ of which our aflthor 

Bomt^ttigh]^ intferestihg'ni^irfti^^^ A .subseq^uOUt / 

,;^ 0 Jp, cpin'''fff. _Ai^d»i;iuB^ sinpiil^ ih 

head bound with* fillet or diadein» le^nd ‘ 
ipr N'tip:HWPOT APXEAIOr. -'•„ 

',.;f:^i|l!^ie»ve. ''ia^tor tonaft^ seated, holding sceptre in teit hand.' 
'^Skdin^und mohdgri^ legend In thfe'Badtro-pehlevi character is 
TA'^'19 ‘P'bU)^ ‘Piiniu. The name is faint in the drawing, 

vjl)p;;i|/^d the. coin-itoe^. It 

A%ahS^i> ^ J<i) ; but, if tbe B^pnd and third letters ;<^n ha' 
•fi’l, the word Siji® represent very tolerably" fee i)ron[ani^o^^ 
of '4 >b (xreck dpine * A'hiHyo* The. eijuiy^ent for iVui^do^u ist^^i 

' ^ Z _t it.- ' ! J Jl?-’: I'll-.. j • '■ g--.;A.-.~3’' 


in the Greek by dikaiou, is in fact found standing for this title ".th^, 
just,” inapoii^of* the^ys|iTOBA colle^on. figured as No. 9; 

pirfe andTegible j^lgl^en 

m i.a. : — **1.- \4C A aiMM>Cr?a n ft*■-*■ h f(mnt ft \' « rft iliAi^i' 


' ' ”**ib t i ^ ' ' 4 #4* a 

9^lin9l^4 ^ 

^^OME^4^b4brva^oh, ^evet* occurs in the middle of a word, it shoedd 
probably be read “I ^dXgnd we should thus have additional evidence 
,of ^^eing the sapaujetter. sheeted with Borne vowel mark. ; ,jy, 
/* remark^ cio ,t^8 coihi " This ' ^yer <]kach^a 

; uni^ apeplbiei? found at i^hrdm jti 1®^. ^ It k i|¥ident ^t Idfig, i 
A*cdBji&us iSoui^ ^||taiid''bi^ 4n tBevlist;'ibift..they* 
loc^i^^' emp^ ; lif iCte extendbd-to why'"^(^"w^ii^^ 

his copper•ejliarr* v.'. 

^ „ tfiL sa «W! having Ae iorsemaii '6b^8|i,v^, Sf 

: . r>,*< * ’■ ■ ..'. '''\ *• '! 


onfijbl 


Y».b V 

V,, ' *r 

f- 1 



{ffomise 


are cofreednf "^UiprOofY %at ttfr%|i 
in in A : it isW l^e for tbepr^nt pUte. 


w. Af^Soe. 
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of PI. XXIII. vol. IV.) In our coin the legend was indistinct at the 
top, but in his drawing it is clearly 

ipaO T>an’n9L'«i'n^iu^ pinao. 

In this the thirteenth letter shoidd probably be T, unless by some rule 
of orthog^phy the epithet "just” is combined by a permutation of 
its final, and duplicated with the commencing consonant of the fol¬ 
lowing word, which may be recognized without difficulty as the 
representative of Megalou, the great! We are indebted to Mr. Mas¬ 
son for the restoration of the inscription, which we have introduced 
in this place, because no other opportunity may occur of noticing 
this Azos coin. 

Fig. 2. A silver drachma of ANTiLAxinss, discovered by Mr. Mas¬ 
son in 1835. 

Obverse. Head of the monarch, with the peculiar hat or helmet 
common on coins of EucaATines, Fhiluxrnus, Musnandkh, &c. but 
rather flatter: mustachios on the upper lip ( ?) ; legend as in the cop¬ 
per coins of the sfHae prince, 

BAXTAEri^ NIKH«OPOY ANTIAAKiAoY. 

Reverse. Jupiter Ibated, holding a small victory in his right hand ; 
in his left a sceptre or trident: monogram compounded of the Greek 

letters P and K ; native legend .... 9_'PilT.'lu as on the 

copper coins. 

Dr. SwiNET possesses in the collection lately purchased by him 
from Kbramat Ali, a duplicate of this coin, which shews the com¬ 
pleted Pehlevi legend to agree with that given in my former notice. 
The device on the reverse of the square copper pieces of this prince, 
two beehives and palm branches, denoting, as Mr. Masson conjectures, 
plenty and peace, has been met with on a similar coin of Eucratioes : 
in whose neighbourhood, therefore, it is probable the unknown An- 
TiiiAKiOEs should be classed. 

Fig. 3. An unique coin of' Diombdes, found by Mr. Masson in 
1834, and described by him in the present volume, page 24. in the 
memoir now before us he applies our system to the reading of the 
native name, which he makes out *P3 u;a9 qfamido, and argues thence 
that the Sanscrit equivalent for Diomeo may be Aja-mbdha, a prince 
of the lunar race, who reigned at Canya-cubja. " This remark,” he 
writes, " is elicited from an observation in Dr. Minn’s historical note 
on the Allahabad pillar, (July 1834,) that the Chronicles of Marwar 
represent Natana Fsn as having conquered Canouje in the year 470 
A. D. from king Ati-bala, a descendant of Aja-mbdha. We here find 
a dynasty beating the c^unmon name of JJa (identical with the Greek 
Aeo8)r and suspected by CdonelTonto have been of Scythic origin.” 
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We may remark, however, in opposition to this isgentous eonjeo- 
ture, that the Sanscrit name Jja is but a coemption of AJaya, the 
unconquered, and therefore might moee appropriately represent the 
Greek ani/^tos than Azoa, which latter I have indeed elsewhere con^ 
jectared might be found in the Yavana~a86 of Hindu tradition*. More* 
over, the first letter of the present legend may probably be 1, winch 
wotdd give the reading 'P'ltVA'tL .daya-mido, in exact accordance, as 
to pronunciation, with the Greek. 

Fig. 4 is taken from a drawing by M. Court, who has been 
fortunate in finding a new type of this curious copper coin, the 
reverse of which usually presents the figure of a naked horse. (See Vol. 
IV. page 343.) 

The present reverse exhibits the prince holding an olive brandy 
and spear, implying peace or war, in either hand. From the 
collation of many specimens of the horse variety, and one small one like 
the above, Mr. Masson makes out the full inscription to be BASlAEfiX 
BA2IAEY2 ADA IT the H apparent at the commendihnent of the lower 
line being the missing s of the word baxiaeys. This reading is con> 
firmed by more than a dozen examples, but it still leaves us with a 
most unpronounceable appellation. It may possibly be only a perver¬ 
sion of the epithet aikaiot- In Masson’s small coin the monogram 
m appears to be the triple blade of a trident reversed, which the 
figure is holding. 

Fig. 5. An unique, is also extracted from M. Court’s collection. 
It assimilates with the numerous class of Azoz coins, having on the 
obverse a horseman with extended arm. The inscription has much 
the appearance of Pehlevi, but this may proceed from the indistinct¬ 
ness oi the Greek letters. The monogram is very peculiar and 
tinrious, from the circumstance of its constant occurrence on the dege- 
nei^te gold coins of the Kadphisrs group. 

The reverse is quite in the Roman taste. Two soldiers seem to be 
crowning their successful chief, who rests on a kind of club. The 
iHunia in the legend below is happily most distinct, ; the 

fourtii letter is doubtful, but if read ^ the combination may be hew- 
^tingly transcribed Yaiilariko. 

Of fig. 6, three examples are known: one in the Vbntura coUeo- 
doB WAS depicted in Vol. IV. PI. XXI. It was copied hastily, and 1 

* In the Cashmir Iht of the RAjtarangini, there is a prince named Ama 
(ttanso'rihed Aj ini the Persian of the Ayin AkberiJ whose date by Wilson is 
ioe B.-X)!. httt.when corrected for ‘ the epoch of Ankttf about A. D. 180. i{e, 
too, tnay be^ne of oar Aaot fou^i-^butifwego resemhlaaee oliMune only, 
wis.idi(dl.be ^blato lay hands himself.as fite fannder^of the 

line I . , , 
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have now reason to think 1 must have omitted a letter., having then 
eng^ved the name AAEA«oPOr> The two new drawings, one 
by M. Court, the other by Masson, (both agreeing peifectly,) from 
which the present engraving has been taken, leave no doubt of the 
correct reading being isnAATPIOT aikaiot aaea«OT tot BAZiAEns, 

' Spaltrius the just, brother of the king.’ The first letter may 
possibly be an E, or it may be superfluous, and the name be read 
Palyrius, but the r on the right hand of the coin is too distinct to 
permit Mr. Masson’s reading of the name Aaea*OPTOt, or my 
former reading baeiaeaz nikatopos aaea^OPOt. It is a very 
curious circumstance that the prerogative of coining should thus 
have been delegated to a brother, and we have unfortunately no 
further means of ascertaining who this indulgent sovereign may have 
been, further than he probably belonged to the numerous dynasty of 
Azos and the " great king.” 

On the reverse we have either Hercules with his club, or more pro¬ 
bably, from the atfitude, a musician playing on a kind of guitar. The 
Pehlevi is very dRtinct on three sides, and in cobfoi^ity with the Greek 
on their parallels, the word for ” king” is wanting. It would doubt¬ 
less have been found in the lower compartment. The remainder, bor¬ 
rowing two first letters from Masson, reads 'Pu‘ll^d'h’P9iU^ 'P’Tl’^'L 
(dO). All that can be certainly extracted hence is that as 

before noticed, is equivalent to aikaiot. The name is unintel¬ 
ligible, and the word for brother, Ulafarmo, approaches to no fra¬ 
ternal etymon with which we are acquainted, unless the first letter 
be *1, d, with a vowel mark, which would express something like the 
Gr^ itself, delpharmo ! 

Fig, 7. Here again our author’s labours of 1835 have enabled 
him to dear up one of our doubtful names (PI. XXI. fig. 6,) and to 
correct his own reading of last year, (see page 25,) where he supposed 
it to be iiaahpkot. From the native legend I had supposed the 
word might be read Ulidhou, The real name and title is now 
made out from six very distinct samples sent to Mr. Masson from 
Munderaur of Lughmun, which were in excellent preservation, having 
still upon them the lime cement which had been used in depositing 
them in some tomb. It runs thus; BAciAeujN baciaeuii: MerAAor 
IHAAIPICDT, a name which betrays a kind of patronymic affinity to 
the last mentioned Spalyrius ; while in the style of coin there is also 
a remarkable similarity. The divinity on the reverse is, however, a 
Jupiter in his celestial dbair. The native legend is easily brought to 
ag,^ with the Greek, through the facile mutation oi letters, ci ac- 
kho^ledged similarity: thus the a, mint be a P, p; and the '*\ di sMst 
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be ‘K ri, and tbns the context will become 'Pn'K-HJ’ 

malakdo malakko paUrijo, the epithet megahu eeema to be omitted. 

Figs. 8 and 9. These two coins, made known in Mr. Masson's 
first memoir, I have now had an opportunity of engraving frt^' 
specimens in Dr. Swinbv’s purchased cabinet. The PANfAxsoN of 
fig. 8 is quite legible, and the cu^ous and unknown letters of the 
reverse are distinct, and perfectly accordant with Masson's original 
drawing. The word ArA@OKAEOTS however, is only partially visibla- 
on fig. 9, and is completed on his authority. In other respects the. 
two coin4 are identical, having a dog or panther on the obverse;. 
and a clothed female on the reverse, with a flower in the right hand. , 
The similarity of the native character to the alphabet of the Indian - 
I4ths has been before noticed, as well as the frequent occurreq4^^ 
of the symbols ^ and ^ on coins of this group (see PL XXX V. ' 
VoL IV.) 

Fig. 10 is introduced from Masson’s plates as a more perfect 
specimen of the Hercules-reverse type than any in my former Plate 
(XXIV.' of VoL IV.) as regards at least the Greek%gend, which is 
here evidently baia€A2 srHPDX 2V crMAIDV* This Ermeeus diflers 
from his namesake by the reverse, and by the great corruption of the 
Greek; but it is possible that the piece may have been contempo¬ 
raneously struck at a provincial mint; and in such case, if cities may 
be recognized, as among the Greek coins, by their tutelary deities, 
we shall find a clue to the appearance of EaMiBus’ name on the 
following coin, fig. 11, which bears the reverse of the naked horse. 
It might perhaps be allowable to assign this horse as the armorial 
symbol of Bacephalia, while the Hercules might be attributed^ to 
some town conspicuous for his worship: victory to Nicea; and Jupiter 
to one of the Alexandrias (being the general reverse of the Alkx- 
ANDRtNB coins.) 

The native legend on fig. 11 is the genuine Pehlevi one of 
£rma;ub : but that on figure 10 is of the modified character so 
puzzling to the decypherer. It passes unaltered through a succession 
of princes, and may perhaps therefore embrace only their titles. 

Fig. 12. It was from dubious authority that I added the name of 
KAAM2H2 to this group. Mr. Masson's Researches have now given 
authentic evidence that I did so justly. He has, this year, fallen upon 
two coins in which the name is quite distinct. It is remarkable, 
however, that the title of baxiaeos is here for the first time omitted, 
and the foreign expression xoPANOY introduced. This, it will be 
remembered, is precisely the transition that is traced in the Indo- 
Scythic or .Mithyiac series of "KANBaKos; and thus we have pretty 
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ttrong grounds for inferring that the change v9m simnltaneously 
effected in various provinces of the empire of the foreign, (or domes¬ 
tic,) usurpers who supplanted the dynasty of Bactrian descent. 

There is, however, another very curious circumstance to be noted 
id regard to fig. 12. The Greek legend is KasDVAn KAA*iznv 
XOPoKOtf* Now, as good luck will have it, Mr. Neavb, of the Civil 
Service, has just favored me with a few old coins picked up in the 
mofossil, among which is one in excellent preservation and well 
executed of the kaaa*e2 . .. kind described in my former paper 
(Vol. IV. PI, XXIV.) The name on this coin (which I have engraved 
as fig. 14,) is very clearly kozoaa KAaA«. . .. which is just such a 
deviation from the orthography of Masson’s coin, koxotao KAa^IZOY 
as a provincial dialect, added to the difficulty of expressing native 
names in a foreign alphabet, would justify and explain. The name on 
two of the coins of Plate XXIV. Vol. IV. may be also read kozoaa. 

Among several coins of the same class in the collections of Capt. 
CcNNiNOHAM and Dr. Swinbt, as well as in Masson’s plates, other 
variations of the ‘«pelling occur, kos^tao—KOzovaO, &c. until at last 
the word becomes utterly illegible. 

In a private letter from M. Jacqukt, of the Paris Asiatic Society, 
that gentleman expresses his conviction, after seeing Dr. Martin 
Honigbbrgbr’s coin, that the name we have called KAa«12H2 should 
be written mokaa#ISH2> which he supposes equivalent to the Sanscrit 
Mahatrishi; but 1 think wc have abundant evidence against such a 
conclusion, since we can now produce at least three individuals of the 
family name of Kadphises. Thus— 

Fig. 13, copied from a drawing in M. Court’s memoir, has the 
legend ZA0OT KAAA«E£ (ow) xopANOT ; while on the gold coins, we 
have already adduced numerous instances of mo, OOHMO, or ooKmO, 
attached to the same. Wc shall take some future occasion to place 
all these varieties under review together; meantime the French ships 
of the season will, it is hoped, enable us to profit by the disquisitions 
of the learned of Pans, on this highly interesting question. 

Figs. 15, 16. Small coins found by Mr. Masson in 1835, at 
Beghrim. The execution is neat and evidently Bactrian, but the 
names are defaced. Tlie caduceus of fig. 15 is to be met with on 
the coins of Mbnandbr, and particularly on those of Matos. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Masson’s labours daring the 
past year have been productive of no other novel results than those 
above mentioned. He has brought to light many new types of the 
Mithriac series, which I shall reserve for a future plate; besides a very 
aumerouB series of what he has correctly designated IndoSassmicm 
4 o 
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coins, to which hitherto we have paid too little attention. To make 
their study useful would involve the necessity of reviewing carefully 
the well known Sassanian coins of Persia proper; a task, unfortu¬ 
nately rendered almost hopeless by the great indistinctness and per¬ 
plexity of the Sassanian alphabet. I must not, however, on this 
account, keep back the new and curious coins with Nigari characters 
of which the Beghrdm collection boasts. 

In conclusion, I must once more offer the tribute of admiration for 
the indefatigable and successful exertions of the collector of these 
Bactrian relics, and express a hope that his extensive collection, now 
consisting of upwards of 7000 coins, may be deposited in our national 
museum by the East India Company, to whom it is presumed they 
have been annually consigned. 


IV .—Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions, lithographed by Jas. Fainssp, 

Secy. 8(C. 8(C. 

[Continued from page 486'.] 

Inscriptions from Trincomalee, in Ceylon. 

Dr. W. Bland, of H. M. ship Wolf, to whom I am indebted for 
copies of the three fragments forming figs. 1, 2, 3 of Plate XXVI., has 
favored me with the following note of their discovery and present 
situation: 

" The three inscriptions are at present in Fort Ostenburgh, which 
stands on a high rocky tongue of land, forming the south side of the 
entrance to Trincomalee harbour; these three separate stones have 
been laid down to form part of the platforms for the guns of the fort. 
Anciently on the site of this fort stood a venerable temple of the Bud¬ 
dhists, which was destroyed by the Portuguese, and its remains used 
in the construction of a place of defence. No. 1 is 1inches long 
and 11 inches broad, the letters 11 inch long, with a groove between 
each line two inches apart. No. 2, the same size, and its compositiem 
the same, and although found in a different bastion, has all the ap¬ 
pearance of having at one time been united. No. 3, 14 inches long, 
and 12 broad, letters one inch long, all distinctly cut in the stone, but 
appears to have been formerly much larger. Great care has been 
taken to give an exact facsimile of the inscriptions. The slightly mark¬ 
ed letters near the end were more worn, and made so in copying. As 
this may meet the eye of some one conversant with ancient Sanscrit or 
its cognate dialects, you will oblige those interested on such matters by 
publishing these inscriptions/* 
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The origin of the fragments of inscriptions found at Trincomalee is 
similarly explained in Sir A. Johnston's note upon a much longer and 
more perfect inscription from the same place, published in the first 
volume of the Roy. As. Soc. Trans, page 537. 

The whole of the ancient pagodas or temples of Trincomalee were 
destroyed as above remarked by the Portuguese in the 16th century, 
and their materials were used in the construction of the modem forti¬ 
fications. The late Chief Justice of Ceylon adds :— 

The race of people who at present inhabit the province are com¬ 
pletely ignorant of the character in which the inscription is written ; they, 
however, believe from the traditions preserved among them, that it is the 
character which was in use throughout the whole of the northern and 
eastern parts of the island in the age of the two kings of Solamandelam, 
Manumethy Candbsolam, and his son Kalocata Mahakasa, who 
are stated, upon what authority I cannot ascertain, in all the ancient 
histories of Trincomalee (of which I have in my possession both the 
Tamul originals and the English translations) to have reigned over 
the southern peninsula of India and the greater pdrt of the island of 
Ceylon about the 512th year of the Kaliyug, or 4400 years ago*, 
and during his reign to have constructed not only these magnificent 
temples, but also the equally celebrated tanks or artificial lakes called 
Kattucarre, PadvUcolam, Minerie, and KandeW, the remains of which 
may be considered as some of the most venerable and splendid monu¬ 
ments ever discovered.” 

There are thyee traditions respecting the contents of the long in¬ 
scription. 1, that it contains an account of the taxes which the 
priests of the temples of Trincomalee had a right to levy, and of the 
expences incurred in the buildings : 2, that it cohtains an account of 
the construction of the great tank : and 3, that it contains the heads 
of the civil and criminal laws of the country. 

However this may be, it is not likely that we shall very speedily be 
able to benefit by the preservation of this carious document, unless an 
actual facsimile be substituted for the manual copy published in the 
Transactions. It is evident from the form of many of the letters in that, 
and in Dr. Bland's fragments Nos. 2 and 3, which have a strong 
resemblance to it in the lines drawn between each row of letters, that 
these are in a form of Nagari not very dificrent from that of our early 
lath inscriptions, and there is little doubt that an accurate transcript 
would prove legible. Dr. Bland’s No. 1 is apparently much more 

* The names above pven are doubtless Tibamadi Canoa Sholan and CAar- 
GALA of the Sbolan dynasty of Karnbta, of Buchanan. According to Tuen- 
OUR, thfitJSholan conquest of Ceylon took place in the year 104 B, C.—£o. 

4 c 2 
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modern—it is so like Tamul in many letters that I think a Madras pan¬ 
dit would find little difficulty in decyphering it. 

Other inscriptions from Ceylon, PI. XXVI. XXVIII. 

The preceding note has called to my recollection a number of other 
fragments of inscriptions in nearly the same character which were 
sent to the Society in 1833* by His Excellency Sir R. W. Horton. 
They were collected from various spots in the Matele district by 
Captain Forbks, as marked on the accompanying plate; and. His 
Excellency says, thousands of the same nature exist on the island. 

The inscription from Hahurenni offers the best chance to the decy- 
pherer from its very perfect state :—In the 4th line I read with ease 
the words pcrcmcra Maharaja....Sri mad....Vijnya Patisara puta deva. 
The same word □ guJ vijnya occurs very frequently in the course of the 
inscription. It is a name of great celebrity in the Ceylonese history, 
as the founder of the earliest dynasty. The opening letters of the in¬ 
scription are precisely such as appear on our first Canouj coins *they 
run MvjHngama... 

I am not aware whether the inscriptions so successfully decyphered 
by Mr. Armour, and published in the Ceylon Almanac, include any of 
this class—but I presume not, as they generally refer to periods much 
more recent, as the reign of Sahasa Malla, in the 1 2th century, 
when we know by the coins discovered at Damhedmia, that the Nagari 
hardly differed from the present form. Moreover, they are stated to 
be in the Cingalese language. 

Inscriptions from the Caves of Ajanta, PI. XXVIU. 

When I inserted in a former Plate (IX. see page 348) the rude 
facsimile of an inscription taken for me by Messrs. Ralph and 
Gresley, I forgot that I had in my possession several of a similar 
nature collected by the same parties during a visit to these caves some 
years ago, which were in vaiu shewn to the pandits of Benares and to 
the Secretary of the College there. 

Not being aware that the measurements and drawings made by Dr. 
Bir» for Sir John Malcolm have ever seen the light, while the brief 
notice and rude sketch published by Lieutenant Alexander in the 
second volume of the Roy. As. Soc. Trans is any thing but satisfac¬ 
tory, I think it but tardy justice to put on record the materials so 
kindly communicated to myself. 

One inscription (fig. 11,) was taken with red paint on cloth from the 
base of a large statue of Buddha, and, curious enough, we here again 
trace the three initial letters “ ye dharmu" of the Buddhist formula; but 


* See Froceediogs As. Soc. 30th Oct, 1833. 
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the remainder is unintelligible, although the value of many individual 
letters can be readily assigned. 

The fragment (fig. 1®) in the parallelogram>headed character, (of 
which an alphabet will be furnished under a subsequent heading,) is all 
that remains of what was once a long inscription in the zodiac cave. 
It is therefore useless to transcribe it in modem character, which 
might easily be done for the major part of the fragment. 

But it will enliven the dry recapitulation of such particulars to 
introduce the reader to the romantic scene whence these antique relics 
were derived, in the very language of Mr. Ralph’s most animated and 
scenic correspondence—written as he clambered up the precipitous 
and crumbling entrance, and threaded his way through the recesses 
of the hollowed hill by the light of the brahman’s torch. 

“ On the 6th of the month I left Aurungabadf and went seven marches east¬ 
ward that I might join Captain Greslrt, and induce him to come hither with 
me. When 1 found him on the 13tii, we were near .50 inilea from this plane, to 
which we came in two breakneck marches, galloping over stony roads and rocky 
torrents at the rate of ten miles an hour. We then rested one day, and on the 
]8lb arrived here at 9 a. m. During the two last days GfeinsLBY has been with 
me, and his exclamations of admiration and regret, the mere variations of won¬ 
der,—would fill three pages. The paintings, which arc fast fading and falling 
away, demand consideration. There is nothiug in India like them. They give 
us glimpses of a former world—but, alas I how industriously these valuable and 
beautiful remains have been by violence destroyed I I shall now rapidly throw 
togetlier ray companion’s observations, among which arc all mine, in which he 
agreed. You know I have no knowledge of painting or design—only a perception 
of what is beautiful; but you must have remarked his skill in drawing and good 
taste in every thing. 

These caves are becoming daily more dilficnit of access. You pass along nar¬ 
row goat paths with a chasm of 50 or 80 feet below, the footing not nine inches 
broad, with scarce any thing to cling to. The rains yearly making the passages 
worse. 6. and I admired the fires on tlie hill above us: grass and leaves burning 
all night. What followed ? Why, last night every hour and ofteaer, stones and 
burniitg rubbish, large logs half consumed, rolled down close to the tent, and this 
morning the ascent proved more difficult. One cave is inaccessible, and several 
are approached at the risk of life. 

‘ What a wonderful people these must have been I Remark the head dresses. 
Now, is this a wig or curly hair ? All the statues, the curved figures of Buddha 
have them. How can I say ? First wigs were made to represent hair, and then hair 
dressed to look like wigs. ’Tis the shape of your Welsh wig, and rows of curls 
all over. Then the head dresses and ornaments are different from every thing 
we now see. These are chiefly domestic scenes-'Seroglio sceneshere are 
females and males every where, then processions and portraits of princes, 
which are always larger than the rest. The subjects are closely intermixed;—a 
medallion is twelve or fifteen inches in height; below and above, closely touch¬ 
ing, are other subjects. 1 have seen nothing monstrous. No, certainly, 
there is nothing monstrona except where we see some figure evidently designed 
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for omoment, u in the conpartmenta of the ceiling. The ceiling-—eje, erery 
thing but the floor end larger. Btetuea and email figuref—everj thing has been 
painted. It is done while the plaister is wet—it ie fresco painting. 1 have seen 
the operation while going about in Rome. It has been dug off, scraped and 
knocked off with iron instrnments. See how the stone itself has been broken t. 

Now, Ralfb, look here : can you see this flgure ? No. Bring the torch nearer. 
Give ms the torch. Yon can see it better now — hardly I Let us light dry grass. 
Bring grass now: place it here. Now watch while the light is strongest r you may 
now see tht whole flgni-e. This is a prince or some chief. It is a portrait. 
Observe how well fore«sbortened that limb is—yes, I can see it now ; byt throw 
wsder on it—now the colonrs are more vivid. Here is a lovely face—a Madonna 
face. What eyes 1 She looks towards the man. Observe, these are all HIndn 
faces—nothing foreign. All the $weet countenances are of one complexion. 
R., now remark. Here are evidently three beauties in this apartment—one an 
African, one copper-coloured, one of a European complexion. Yes ; snd how 
frequently we see these intermbed. See this, R. is a fair man—yes, 1 think he 
is a eunuch. Another he has his hand round her waist, and she one hand on 
his shoulder. Observe; many love scenes, but little gross or grossly indecent: 
no nndities—nothing like the shocking sculptures on the outside of the temples 
in Telingana. This must be the inside of a mahal. Here is a woman on a ehdrpde 
or some stage with legs: See, they are bathing her : do yon observe the ghara 
of water in the woman’s hand above ? How well executed that flgure is ; the 
fore-shortening of the arms; the waist— are not her haunches too full ? No. Go 
farther off, and you will see the figure in a better light: it is correct. This beauty 
has delicate drapery—nearly falling to the knee: it is transparent, like sky- 
coloured gauze. Observe that Abyssinian black prince seated on a bed 
remark his ornameats. Now the woman seated on his left knee whom he 
embraces is as fair as you or I. Did these fellows get Georgian slaves ? He has 
two boys or pages to fan him. I wish I could make out this story—there certainly 
is a story. Here is a fair man of full age, dressed in a robe and a oap like 
some monk or abbot. Here is next to him a half naked brahman copper-coloured, 
with shaven crown and the single lock on his head. Here is a man presenting him 
with a scroll on which something is written. He is in a crowded court—he has 
come to an audience. What can all this be ? This is a procession the ele¬ 
phants are passing under the windows, and women are looking out. I think they 
evidentiy express alarm. That one has her hand up, as making some exclamation. 

How often we see people of three complexions in the same pannel! Now this 
is the most extraordinary thing . we have found. Here are three placid portraits 
—they are Chinese. Nothing can be plainer : —observe the style of the hair;— 
the women have locks brought down in ringlets over the ears falling on to the 
neck, like some of the Hampton Court beauties. Observe the head dresses: 
there ‘ is something like a bandeau—yes, a mnslin band, or the imitation of a 
torban by English women. The cap worn by the chiefs or nobles or princes is 
a tiara loaded with pearls mostly conical. Round the waist is a cloth, but it is 
jiot so fuU a* a dhoti. A. sort of Jhangta worn by the women, coming nearly 
to the knees, and this drapery often transparent. Are these paintings as weU 
done as Europeans oonld have executed ? In the expression of the eountenaness 
certainly they an. The perspegrin is not good, and the pieces are crowded:— 
•yet here is a small buUdit^t perspective of which is quite correct.. 
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Snail buildings, inoh* as ace open to a garden witb light piHars, are the prinoi- ' 
pal domestic scenes : few or no trees. > In two pieces are parties in a boat-—‘the 
prow and stern both very high. Here is a hont ;~here is a horseman and dogs« 

I do not like the horses we see-~rather poor. These are elepbant>f)ghtiog ;->-that 
head is sublime. 

Now, R. remark this saddle ;—here is a led horse, and the saddle exactly snch 
as we see in England with a cloth below it—nothing larger—and the bridle too. 
This is a war 8cene~here are many spears. 

This sodiac, as they call it, is very elaborate. Why they' call it sodiac 1 
know not. There is in one part a bull, tfud in anothnr scales. We miist get a 
ladder to see it clearly. It might have been called the ''shield of Achilles as 
well as a sodiac. There have been eight grand compartments and sixteen 
smaller ones—how full of little figures i 1 think this is the best example in the 
whole series, and evidently done by the same painiert who worked in what we 
call * par ejeeel/enee’ the painted caves. These medallions in the roof are very hand¬ 
some. I think they resemble compartments in a Turkey carpet, or what we see in 
a kaleidescope—wreaths aud coloured radiated patterns. Here are five women 
with their feet ail towards the centre of the circle:—their heads alone perfect. 
Are they angels ? Titere are no winged and no two-headed figures anywhere. 

The zodiac is incomplete. 1 think about a third of it is wanting, and the 
lower part of the circle could never have been dbmplete, ‘ for it must have been 
over this door of the cell. 6. Perhaps they covered the top of the doorway with 
something in order to complete the circle. R. You admire it so much : you are 
willing to suppose it must have been complete. 

What a lovely female ! Yes, the last one we discover seems always the sweet¬ 
est. Here is another heavenly face. This man is her lover:—a handsome 
fellow. You have his profile looking to the left. How eager—how full of 
ardent desire I The woman has just turned her face towards him, and looks 
with timid satisfaction and self-approving coc^uetry. It is excellent. But here 
is another beauty she is entreating: her head is turned towards some one. 
above. Is she supplicating or in prayer ? Shame to the villains who have 
destroyed these paintings ! 

These must have been convents, and these decorations to attract the multi¬ 
tude at festivals and to bring pilgrims from afar. This cave was never half 
finished. '* 1 can fancy that the site of a cave was granted to a society of monks 
with lands for their support, Tliese, according to their ability, made it large or 
small, filled it with paintings when able to incur the expense.—-The fewer 
theories you form, the fewer blunders aud dreams you will make. 

R. We mttit form theories—we cannot remain awake and not do so. 

O. Some nation of conquerors who lauded at Elephanta, coming from Egypt, - 
first began there, and then got 2 or 300 miles to the eastward. There is no¬ 
thing like these in Telingana or to the south. 

R. No—only some very small caves with scnlpture, rude and old,—the cave 
being as big as one of these ten cells. Bat the fewer theories you make, &e. 

Now, Ralph, look at this 1 Why, yon are half dead—no, not half dead, but 
knocked up. When you have 25 years added to your present age, and have 
completed 30 years in India, will you labour so well or have so much seal ? *Tia 
five to ohe againat my being alive.—But do %et np and come hither. This 
man is going to ravish this iromanhe hak a word, too, in hia hand. Here 
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are otb^r armed meii. Is it the sacking of a city? See how the irater brings 
out the colours,—^but I have given Peinsep more than two hours. Hare they 
brought the oil ? and the ladder,—they are all here. 

21«/.—A Dr. Bird from Sattarah, the Residency Surgeon, come with a design 
to draw U{i some account pf the caves, dismounts from his horse at S a. m. 
Mutual greetings. In three minutes my new acquaintance praises Mr. Ebbking 
bf Bombay ; quotes him and aweara by him, and tells me, ‘ These are Jain cave 
teni]»lea, and, like most others in this part of India, are dug in basalt. This 
Is amygdaloid basalt: yon see it incloses masses of quartz.’ 

Or. B. says he has brought a learned pandit to examine the inscriptions; 
that he is about to draw up an account for the London Asiatic Society, and 
carry atvay some of the paintings by taking from the wall. Can you draw, Sir ? 
« —I am sorry I cannot.’ Those who come here with that qualification are 
disheartened by the difficulty, or have other occupations which demand their 
attention, (as 6.)—As for carrying away the paintings, you can do so in powder. 
I have ascertained that they will not quit the walls in laminae, but crumble 
under the touch. 

* I am sorry for that. I think a native painter might succeed in copying them.’ 
Certainly he might—but you must attend on your native painter, to give him 
confidence. This is a wild secluded spot, within a mile or two of the frontier ; 
barren rocks and chains of hills £. and W. The nearest inhabited place is a 
poor hamlet three miles off. We find marks of recent fires in the caves and 
caverns, and know that small parties of migratory predatory Bheels who 
l\ft in these parts, haunt the caves, which are very seldom visited*. 

Dr. Bird’s BO«calIed pandit proves to be a Murhatta bralimau ;—can make 
nothing of the inscriptions—supposes them written by the Jains. 

G. For my part, 1 think it is the character I liavc seen on the pillar at Alia, 
habad, and on the column at Delhi, which no one can decypher. On the left of 
the portico to the zodiac cave has been an inscription four feet high and one and 
*a half broad—the left and lower part utterly effaced by the weather. What re* 
mains, may afford a few whole words to one who has the key ; (see Plate XXVIII. 
No. 10). Under the foot of a colossal statue, there is part of an inscription, 
perhaps half a nameoutside another cave. In the zodiac there is some 
writing—and in the same cave one figure holds out a scroll on which t||e writing 
may be legible. 

Mallet’s figures in the Asiatic Researches would lead a stranger to expect 
statues—but the figures are entirely in aifo relievo. Almost the only novelty is 
the thing I call an altar: it is nine feet high. There are four altar caves, or, as 
folks call them, earpenier'sf caves. The first has the figure just mentioned at 
the hack. In the second the altar differs in having an intermediate circle or 
section of a cone—another globular mass. 

[* Capt. OVANs visited in March 1827; Mr. Laikg saw two in July; Capt. O., 
Mr. G. GiuBBENK and Geeslby were here in February 1828 ; Mr. and Mrs. R. on 
the 8th of that moutb ; G. and H. ISth and 19th of the current month; and, lastly. 
Dr. Bied, aa intelligent young Medical man from Bombay. Lieut. ALsxAirEEa 
of the Lancers visited them in 1824.] 

t From the trfillitioa regordi^ Visvakaema’s having constructed them is a 
night. See Sir William Mallet’s description of Ellora, As. Res. VI., 889. 
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Ta th« third gmall cave, 45 or 50 feet by 20 to 24, is a more ejaborste altar 
fdehgt^Jf having three globes superposed, aod each stage ornamented with four 
pillars—on the top four figures, now much worn, supported a canopy, (evidently 
the ordinary Buddhist Chaitya.) But all these desultory descriptions and firag* 
menta of conversation can be of no use but to stimulate you to come hither, 
ic. Ac.” 

In the same graphic style our visitor describes the kund or reser^ 
voir at the foot of cliffs 250 feet in height—and the Dehgopa or 
Buddha cave. Dr. Bird found no less than 25 chambers, some in an 
unfinished state, and now covered with earth. Notwithstanding pro¬ 
testations about defacing monuments, this visitor contrived to peel 
off four painted figures from the zodiac or shield! To have copied the 
whole, even had he been an artist, would have taken twenty days. Of 
the fresco figures, in three divisions of the shield, were extant in 1828, 
73 figures varying from 5 to 7 inches high. It is a great pity that 
none of our European tourists, whose pencils every year produce such 
exquisite bijoux, can be persuaded to make a visit to Ajanta, before the 
remainder of these treasures of antiquity moulder away with the damp, 
or fall a prey to the hand of the spoiler. ‘ 


V.— Sketch of the State of Mdar, Malay Peninsula, By T. J, Nbwbold, 
Lieut., A. D. C, to Brigadier General Wilson, C. B. 

The information contained in this paper was obtained partly from 
personal observation, and partly from inquiries made while on a visit 
to the chief of the country at Gressik, on the Mdar river, in 1835. 

The state of Mdar lies to the south of the Malacca territory, from 
which it is <hvided, towards the coast, by the Cossang river, and inte¬ 
riorly by a suppositious line drawn between Bankon, Chondong and 
Mount Ophir. The Sorting river separates it from Pahang,—Parrit 
Slput from the tract of Dattu Kay a Padang —and the Murbdwe Sa-ratds 
from Johdle. 

Population. —^The interior of Muar is generally termed Segdmet. 
The united population is stated not to exceed 2,400. This appears 
extremely scant compared with the extent of territory; and arises 
from the misgovernment and apathy of the feudal sovereign, the 
Sultan of Joh&re —whence perpetual broils among the petty chiefs, 
c^ing insecurity of person and property, and eventually desertion of 
the soil by most of the cultivating and trading classes of the commu¬ 
nity. The honest peasant, in many instances, is compelled from sheer 
necessity to turn robber; and the coasts, instead of being crowded 
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vith fishermen, swam with pirates. These remarks may be applied 
generidly to the whole of the peninsula under native sway, though to 
Mdar more particularly; the whole of which country appears to be 
one almost uninterrupted mass of jangle and swamp, if we can except 
a few straggling villages and clearings. Cultivated rice grounds 
have degenerated into barren marshes—an enormous forest, abound¬ 
ing with wild elephants, overshadows a soil naturally rich and prolific; 
while the gaunt rhinoceros and uncouth tapir stalk unmolested over 
spots which, if tradition belies them not, were once the sites of large, 
and populous towns. 

Such is the melancholy picture of the effects of misrule which this un¬ 
happy country presents to the eye of the traveller, who cannot avoid 
being sensibly touched by this forcible, though silent, appeal for me¬ 
lioration. 

The principal villages are Bokko, Langkat, Gressik, Ring, Segdmet, 
Pagoh and Pangkdlang K6ta, the residence of the chief, on the river. 

Produce and Revenue. —The produce of the country consists of a 
little rice, sago, ivory, ebony, gold dust, tin, wax, aloe-wood, gum 
benzoin, camphor (small in quantity and of inferior quality), ratans 
of the kinds Battu and Jagga, Danmer Battu, Dammer Miniak, 
jaggery, Lakko wood, and GuUgas, stones extracted generally from 
the heads of porcupines, and in much repute among Malays for 
medicinal purposes. 

The chief has been empowered by the late Sultan of Johdre to levy 


an impost upon every hhar of tin exported, of Spanish dollars. 

One hundred bundles of ratans,. 1 do. do. 

One hhar of ebony. 1| do. do. 

One koyan rice imported,. 2 do. do. 

One koyan salt ditto, ;. 1 do. do. 

One katti of opium ditto,. 20 do, do. 


On smaller articles he levies a duty of 5 per cent. He has the 
power of exacting the gratuitous labour of his subjects, and derives 
some emolument from the fines he inflicts on them at pleasure. 

Government,—Muar is under the sway of a chief bearing the title of 
Tpnimgong, who is a vassal of Johdre. Under the Tamungong are 
eight Panghdlds, four of whom are styled Ampat de Ilir —the remain- 
d^, Ampat de Ulu* The former are the Pangh&lus of Gressik, Bukit, 
Raya, Liang Battu, and Ring ;—the latter, those entitled Besar, Tan^ 
jong, Paggang, and Muncal. There is nominally a mosque under each 
Panghdld, but in that of Umbum alone is the Juma-ahad held. This 
is in the jurisdiction of the Panghdhh hesar. The customs ehjoined.by 
the code termed Vndang Undmg Maldyu ; and the Mahommedan law 
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of succession obtains, to the exclusion of the Tr(Smia JPu^aAia prevailing 
in the four Menangkdbdwe states. 

History. — M&ar, like the rest^of the Malay peninsula, was formerly 
inhabited by savage aboriginal tribes, among whom the Jacoons seem 
to claim the superiority. With regard to its origin, it is stated in the 
S^dra Maldyu that Sri Iscmider Shah, the monarch of Singkapdra, on 
his city being tsdcen by the Bitdra of Majapahit, fled to Muar. This 
event took place about the middle of the 13th century; and it is 
asserted that he left one of his Mantris in the interior of Muar. 

No more mention is made of this state until near the middle of the 
14th century, when the kingdom of the Sultan of Malacca, Mozaffbb 
Shah, was invaded by the Siamese under T’hawi Chacri. The Sultan 
on this occasion directed a levy of the population of Mdar to be made, 
and the inhabitants to be assembled at Malacca. According to the 
Malay annals, the war between Siam and Malacca " continued for a 
long time, and great numbers of the Siamese perished ; but Malacca 
was not reduced. At last the whole Siamese army retreated, and as 
they took their departure they threw down largte quantities of their 
baggage ratans in the district of Mdar, where they all took root; and 
that is the origin of the name Rotan Siam. Their stocks, which were 
formed of fig-tree wood, likewise took root in a place in the vicinity 
of Mdar, where it still exists. The rests for the Siamese cooking 
places also took root and grew up, and are to be seen at this day at 
the place named Tumang Siam." I was unable to find out the locality 
of the places here mentioned by the author of the Sejdra Maldyu, 
though every inquiry was made near the spots where these scenes 
are said to have occurred. The tradition, however, of the defeat of the 
Siamese was universally current. In 1511, Ahmed, Sultan of Malacca, 
on his city being taken by the Portuguese, retreated up the Mdar 
river to a place called Pagoh, about 15 or 16 miles from Gressik, now 
under the Pdnghdld besar, InchlMuit. Sultan Mahmu d remained at 
Battu Hampar, and founded a fort at Bentayen. According to the 
Sejdra Maldyu, the Portuguese pursued Ahmed up the river, attacked 
and took Pagoh. Ahmed fled further up to Panangan, near Jompdle, 
and thence, accompanied by Mahmud, repaired to Pahang. The latter 
fiubsequeutly established himself at Johdre. Many of their adherents 
remained in Mdar and Segdmet, and in course of time erected a primi¬ 
tive form of government, directed by four elders, styled Tuah Campongs, 
who ruled under the Sultans of Johdre until 1119 A. H. The four 
eampongs were those of Pagoh, Sungie Ring, Sungie Terap. and Gressik. 

' A. H. 1119. A Mantri of high birth in Johdre, named Samade 
Raja, obtained a grant of the teiritory of Mdar from the then Sultan 
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of Johore, Abdal Jax.il Shah Ill. He settled at a place called Paata 
Layang on the banks of the river, and ruled till 114S A. H.. when he 
died succeeded by his son Padu'ka TbAN ; who, on his proceeding to 
the court of Johdre, on the occasion of his father’s demise, was invest¬ 
ed by the Saltan Abdal Jalil with the title of Jktmungong Paddka 
Tuan. He died A. H. 1175, succeeded by his son Bvrok or Ahok, 
who was confirmed by Sultan Abdal Jalil Shah IV., then resident 
at Rhio, whither he had removed from Johdre. Bvrok died at Bdnga 
Tanjong on the Mdar river in 1214 A. H. leaving two sons, Konik 
and Ibrahim. The former went to Lingga to present himself to Sultan 
Mahmu'd Ill. by whom he was acknowledged as third Tum&ngong of 
Mdar. 

Konik died in 1246, A. H. leaving a son named Sved, the present 
chief, who succeeded him : he also left a daughter. Sted proceeded 
to Singapore, where he was confirmed by the late Sultan, Hussain 
Shah 1., whom the English had recently placed on the throne of his 
ancestors. From him he obtained the title Tumdngong Dattu Syed. 

It would appear from what has been advaneed above, and by the 
subsequent Boundary treaties, that Mdar has always been feudal to 
the Sultan of Johdre since the time of their ancestors, the ancient 
sovereigns of Singapore and Malacca. The Dutch, however, when in 
possession of Malacca, appear to have claimed Mdar, as in 1;he map 
of Valentyn the boundary line of the Dutch territory is made to 
extend so far beyond the Mdar river as the Rio Formoso. 

The Tumdngong’'s sway is confined to the villages immediately on 
the banks of the M&ar river and on those of the stream of Segdmet, 
which empties itself into the Mdar about 12 miles above Pankdlang 
K6ta. He appears to be popular from his easy temper, and the inha¬ 
bitants feel alarmed at the idea pf any change being made in the 
government by the Sultan of Johdre. We had an interview with this 
Malay chief at a village, about 18 miles up the river, ctdled Gressik. 
He acknowledges himself a vassal of Johdre, and sends annually to 
the Sultan the amount of a duty levied on the houses of the settlers 
at Padang (one dollar per house) and 200 gumpits of rice. 

Malayan Albino. —On landing at Gressik I was struck by the sin¬ 
gular appearance of a Malay lad, an Albino, standing under the shade 
of a tree on the river bank. His skin was of a reddish white, with 
blotches here and there, and thinly covered with short white hairs. 
The eyes were small and contracted; the iris of a very light vascular 
blue; the lids red, and fringed with short white lashes; the eyel^rows 
scant and of the same colour; the pupil much contracted from the 
light. On calling him to come hean he appeared to be ashamed. . 
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He evinced an extreme sensibility to the atimulas of light, from 
which he almost constantly kept his eyes guarded by shading them 
with his hands. He told me he. could see better than his neighbours 
in imperfect darkness, and best by moonlight, like the “ moon-eyed'* 
Alhinoe of the Isthmus of Darien. 

He is morbidly sensitive to heat: for this reason and on account of 
the superstitious respect with which the Malays regard him, he is 
seldom employed by his friends in outdoor labour, although by no 
means deficient in physical strength. The credulous Malays imagine 
that the Genii have some furtive share in the production of such 
curiosities, though this they teU as a great secret. To this day the 
tomb of his grandfather, who was also an Albino, is held sacred by the 
natives, and vows (niyats) made at it. Both his parents were of the 
usual colour. His sister is an’ Albino like himself. 

Albinos, I believe, are not common on the peninsula, nor are there 
any tribes of them as, according to Voltairb, exist in the midst of 
Africa. In the only two instances I recollect observing, the eyes 
were, in both, of a very light blue ; the cuticle < roughish and of a 
rosy blush, very different from that of the two African Albinos seen 
and described by Voltaire, and quoted by Lawrence ; " Leur 
blancheur n’est pas la ndtre; rien d’incarnat, nul melange de blanc 
et de bi'Un, e’est une couleur de linge, ou plutdt de cire blanchie ; 
Icurs cheveux, leurs sourcils sout do la plus belle et de la plus douce 
sole ; leurs yeux ne resemblent en rien k ceux dcs autres hommes, 
mais ils approchent beaucoup des yeux de perdrix.” ISssai sur les 
Mceurs. 

Whitelaw Ainslie, in his description of the Albinos of continental 
India, ascribes to them the same delicacy of constitution and shyness 
observable in the Malayan Albino, and that they are seldom known to 
live to an advanced age. The females, he remarks, rarely bear chil¬ 
dren ; but when they do, their offspring is of the natural colour of 
the cast to which they belong. 

Observations on the. Mdar river .—^The Mmr river at the mouth has 
an apparent width of about 600 yards, and at Gressik 18 miles up the 
stream is about 100 yards broad and 7 fathoms deep. The soundings 
at the bar varied from f to 4 fathoms low water. The current ran at 
the rate of 2^ miles an hour. It has its rise, according to the natives, 
among the mountains of Jellaboo, aud falls into the sea about 30 miles 
south-east of Malacca. Prom these mountains the Sorting river, 
which disembogues itself into the China sea at Pahang, and the Calang 
river, "which flows into the Straits of Malacca near Salangore, have 
also th^r rise. The general direction of the Muar river from the 
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mouth to Gressik we found to be N.E.—its course tortuous, the banks 
for the most part low, muddy, and covered, with the exception of the 
vicinity of villages and a few Ladang clearings, with dense jungle. 
Among the trees near the river's margin we observed the mangrove, 
the Nipah palm, (the Nypa fruticans of Thunbeko,) the Nibong, (the 
Areca Tigillaria of Dr. Jack,) the ApuApi, (Pyrrhanthus Littoreus,) 
the Peddda, the Neridi, and the Bdta~Buta. 

The water of the river was more turbid than that of the Lingie, 
which might be owing to the freshes from the hills. The paucity of 
cultivation, thinness of population, and the almost total absence of 
trading boats and even fishing canoes on the river, could not fail to 
strike the most careless observer. By this river there is a communi¬ 
cation, almost all the way by water, with the eastern coast of the 
peninsula, frequently adopted by the Pahang traders. The navigation 
was formerly under the control of a Bugis chief named Unko' Kea'na, 
who settled at the mouth of the river; and, after him, under his son 
Raja 1 ssA ; but on the return of the latter to Rhio in 1826, it reverted 
to the Tumdngong. 

In former days the mouth of the river was a noted place of rendez¬ 
vous for the fleets of the Siamese, and in later times of the Malay 
princes, in their attacks on Malacca during the Portuguese and Dutch 
administrations. The last instance occurred in 1784, when Kdja 
Hadji, the Muda of Rhio, anchored there with a fleet of 170 prows 
on his way to invade Malacca; an enterprize in which he lost his 
life. 

Gold Mines of Bukit Rdya. —Gold dust is found a short distance 
from the left bank of the river at Bukit Rdya, a low hill covered with 
forest, which was pointed out to us by the guides. There were, we 
were told, formerly gold mines on and at the foot of this hill worked 
by Malays, who were compelled 1;o quit them through the exactions 
of the petty chiefs. The Tamdagoag had brought down with him in his 
own boat to Gressik, two Chinese miners, with the view of ascertaining 
whether any mining speculations there would be likely to turn out 
profitably or otherwise. I have not heard the result. Tin is also 
found near Bukit Rdya. 

From Gressik we saw a range of hills at a great distance running 
down the peninsula in a south-easterly direction, one of the highest 
of which is called Siang^battu, the Cave of the Rock. From this 
mountain, the natives affirm, flow the rivers of Battu Pahat, (the Rio 
Formoso of the Portuguese,) Pontian, XJnddwe, Roompin, Bennoon, and 
Johdre; the last of which streams empties itself into the sea-at the 
extremity of the peninsula: on its left bank stood the capital of the 
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Malay empire of Johdre. This range of mountains seems to be a 
continuation, if I may so term it, of the broken chain running down 
the peninsula through the States of Quidah^ Perak, Salangore, Sdngie- 
ujong, Rumbdwe, Jellahoo, and Srimenanti, terminating near Point 
Romania, and probably having their origin in the lofty ranges which 
overlook the vast steppes of Northern Asia. 


VL —Note on the discovery of a relic of Grecian Sculpture in Upper 
India. By Lieut.-Col. L. R. Stacy. Plate XXXI. 

[In a letter to the Editor, dated Aligarh, 29th February, 1836.] 

I have the pleasure to enclose two sketches exhibiting the obverse and 
reverse of what appears to me a Grecian perirranterion {nefiippaprripiov(}) 
in stone (Italian, tazza*). The block, which is three feet in width, 
three feet ten inches high, and one foot four inches thick at the base, 
is of the hard red sandstone with white spots, which is found so 
plentifully in the Jgra district, particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Fattehpiir Sikri, and of which the greater number of the ancient build- 
ings at Agra are constructed. 

This relic was given to me by a friend at Mathura : it is in a very 
mutilated state, but fortunately sufficient development of it remains 
to determine, 1 think, its original character and use. 

The obverse represents Silenus inebriated; he is reclining on a 
low seat or throne, supported on either side by a young male and 
female Grecian. Two minor figures support the knees ; the attitude 
of SiLSNvs, the drooping of the head, the lips, and powerless state of 
the limbs, give an extremely accurate representation of a drunken 
man. The figures of the youth and maiden are also in appropriate 
keeping. The whole is evidently the work of an able artist, who could 
not possibly, in my opinion, have been a native of Hindustan. 

The reverse appears to have been executed by a less skilful person, 
and the figures carry an Indian style about them. The back-ground 
repi-esents a grove, and the trees are loaded with fruit. ,Four fi^hres 
are conspicuous in front: on the left hand a Grecian girl, with short 
tunic and loose drapery falling to the ground ; her sandals are orna¬ 
mented ; her right hand is grasped by the right hand of the figure 
next to her, a young man, whosrapparel is confined to a jhangi: he 
has a kerchief rotmd the neck with a tie in front as worn by sailors. 
Next to this is another female in a Grecian dress : she would seem to 
right, who b in the act of putting on woman’s attire. The bracelets 

(1) Vide POTTsa’S Grecian Antiquities, vol. i. pp. 224 and 262. 

* Vide Mous* Antique Vases, Pi. 95. 
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be highly amused with the person (a young man) iimne^ately on h^ 
of this female reach half way to the elbow, and are most elabomtely 
and beautifully executed, but the appearance of this figure ie less 
elegant than that on the extreme left. At the feet of the group are 
goblets. The heads of the figures are bound with vine leaves^ 

The figures on the obverse are on a larger scale than those on the 
reverse: the deficiency on the reverse is supplied by trees, forming a 
grove. The whole supports a circular bason or font measuring sixteen 
inches in diameter, and which must have been originally about eight 
inches in depth. As already noticed, this relic is sadly mutilated, 
and it is probable the bigotry of Muhammadans, (who perhaps consi¬ 
dered the work connected with Hindu idolatry,) occasioned the injury 
done to the faces and breasts of all the figures and a great part of 
the bowl. Enough, however, remains to identify it as representing 
ft scene in the Bacchanalian festivals. 

For the present I will simply add, that should this piece of sculp¬ 
ture prove to be what I conjecture it to be, the correctness of Witxow 
and Jones’ (2) opinions will be strongly evidenced, when they asserted 
a similarity of the gods of the Greeks and Indians, and that this led 
to intermarriages, and thus the former merged into and were ulti¬ 
mately lost sight of in the Indian community. (3) 

Note. —^The discovery of a piece of sculpture bearing evident 
reference to Greek mythology, if not boasting as unequivocally of 
the beauty and perfection of Grecian sculpture, might excite leas 
surprize after the elaborate display we have lately had of coins 
found in Upper India and in the Panjib with Grecian legends, and 
a combination of Hindu and Greek deities. Yet. in fact, the latter 
offer no explanation to the former—on the contrary, they relate 
exclusively to a period comparatively modern, when the worship of 
Mithra spread through the world with the rapidity of the element of 
^whicb|,he was the type, and superseded in a great measure the more an- 
eien£ supersl^ions ; whereas the worship of Bacchus—or of Silenus, his 
wine-inspired counsellor, must belong to a much more remote period— 
nor can we trace any clue to it in the present mythology of the 
Hindus. True there have been traditions preserved in the West, of 
Baccrds* expedition to India, andtf the easy conquest ev «7 where 
following the steps of the hero who could pake rivers run wi& 
wine—and fought with an army of laughing Bpjchantes and satyrs. 

(2) Vol. i. p. 221, Asiatic Researches. 

(3) This opinion of Wilton’s is quoted in Condbb’s History of India. 1 
cannot immediately say in which vol. of the As. Researches it is tp bt f^Rutd. 
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The Dion 3 rBiac 8 of Noimas have been quoted by Colonel WiLroHn, 
and analysed by Professor Wilson in our Researches—•but without 
hinting at their hero having been grafted on the pantheistic system 
of India. Nisheqiur, Ddva-Nakushanagar, and other towns, have been 
pointed out as the site of Nyea, Nicea, or DionysiopoUs, where the 
extravagant rites of Dionysos’ worship were celebrated with the 
greatest pomp:—^where. according to some authorities, he was born>i^ 
where, according to others, he founded a city in honor of a damsel. 
NicJtA, whom he encountered in his expedition through Persia and 
Bactria :—but all is vague and uncertain on the subject. The Indian 
origin indeed of the religion of Baochits, long ago asserted and 
believed, has lately come to be suspected from the want of any 
arguments in its favor but a few slight resemblances of names and 
ceremonies. Professor A. W. Schlbobl expressly denies in his 
Indian Library, that the Greeks had, previous to the conquests of 
Alexandbr, any idea of an expedition of Bacchus to or from India*. 
The author on whose authority this opinion is repeated, Mr. T. 
Kbiohtlbt, thus traces the origin of the confusion :— 

“ When Albxandbe and his army had penetrated to the modern 
Cdbul, they found ivy and wild vines on the side of Mount Merus 
and on the banks of the Hydaspes: they also met processions, 
accompanied by the sound of drums and parti-colored dresses, like 
those worn in the Bacchic orgies of Greece and Lesser Asia. The 
flatterers of the conqueror took thence occasion to fable that Dionysius 
had, like Hbrculbs and their own great king, marched as a conqueror 
throughout the east: had planted there the ivy and the vine, had 
built the city of Nysa, and named the fountain Merus from the circum¬ 
stance of his birth from the thigh of Zbub. At length, during -/the 
time of the Grseco-Bactric kingdom, some Greek writers, on whom 
it is probable the Brahmans imposed, as they have since done on the 
Englisht, gave out that Dionysus was a native Indian, who having 
taught the art of wine-making in that country, made a conquering 
expedition through the world to instruct mankind in the culture of 
the vine and other useful arts. And thus the culture of the vine 
came to Greece from a land which does not produce that plant! 
This last is the absurd hypothesis which we have seen renewed in 
our own days, and supported by all the efforts of ingenious ety¬ 
mology !" ^ 

Colonel Stacy’s |;roup may throw a new light on this curious 
question. There can be no doubt as to the personage represented 
by the principal figure—^his portly carcass, drunken lassitude, and 

*/Kuqhtlby'8 MytUolo^ of Greece, 170. f Alluding to Col. Wilforo. 
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wine-wreathed forehead, stamp the iniividttid : while the drapeiy of 
his attendants pronounces them at least I 9 foreigpi to India, what* 
evtr may be thought of Sii.enus' own costume, which is certainly highly 
orthodox and Brahmauical. If the sculptor were a Greek, his taate 
had been somewhat tainted by the Indian beau ideal of female beauty 
—in other respects his proportions and attitudes sre good—nay,supe- 
ridV to any s])ccimon of pure Hindu sculpture we possess; and consi¬ 
dering the object of the group—to support a sacrificial vase (probably 
of the juice of the grape)—it is excellent. It would be time well be-^ 
stowed to survey all the temples and antiquities of Mathura, in search 
for other specimens of Grecian art. Colonel Stacv can have no 
gp-eater inducement to undertake this pleasing task, than the posses¬ 
sion of the highly interesting relic which we have made a faint at¬ 
tempt to introduce to the eye of our readers in the acedmpanying 
lithograph.—En. 


\ll.—-Description of some Grasses which form part of the Vegetation in 

the Jheels of the district of Sglhet. Bg William Grivfiths, Esq, 

Assistant Surgeon, Madras Establishment, 

Zizania ? ciliata. Spreng Syst. n. p. 136/ Kunth Agr.jf.lO. 

Lbkrsia ciliata. Roxb. FI, Ind, p. 207. 

Pharus ciLiATUS. Retz. Obs. 5. p. 23. 

Grumen in aquosis proveniens, culrais gracilibus ba^i longe repen- 
tibus, articulis cylindraceis pubescentibus, cseterum laevibus. 

Folia subglaucescentia. linearia, acuta, supra lineata ct tactu scabra, 
s^fiirgine subsimplici scabro. 

Spicse paucse, distantos, subsecundse, in paniculam nutanteffi alter- 
^jKitiro dispositec. * 

Spicttlse solitarix, in apice cyathiformi pedicelli curvati articulatse, 
,ISQbse 86 iles, uniflorse. 

Glumae nullse, nisi cupulam membranaceam apicts pedicelli glumaui 
ezistimes. 

Puleee 2, ehartaceo-coriacesp, compresso-carinatSe, muticae, obtuse 
mucronattc, brevissime stipitatse, stipite crasso rotun^ato; exterior 
5 -vouia, ven& mcdi& (carin&) duabusque marginalibus denticulato- 
ciliatis, duabus intermediia subglabris, interveniis scabris; interior 
3 -venia, paullo brevior, carind denticulato-ciliat&, intervenio scabro, 
cseterum lieviuscula. 

Lodiculee 2 caraosae, acinaciformes, integiw, glabrse. 

Stamina 6, antheris longe exsertis. 
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Ovarium ovato-oblongum, glabrum. Styli 2. Stigmata plumoaa, 
divisionibus ramo&isi ratione stylorum longa. 

Caryopsis .... 

Legimus in aquosis Jmnalpore, in plagis inundatis, Jheeh verna- 
culc dictis, Sylhet confinibus; in collibua Khasiensibus prope Nunklow {• 
et nuperius in regione Assamica alta; anuis 1835>36. 

With regard to this grass, we have Mr. Brown’s authority (Prodr. 
n. Nov. Iloll. cd. Nees 1. p. 67, sub LeptaspideJ for its being 
totally distinct from Phams, to which it was originally referred 
by Retzius. Mr. Brown likewise points out (loe. cit.) that this and * 
the succeeding, if not retainable in Zizania, will constitute a distinct 
genus. It will be seen that I have ventured to go farther, and I am 
only deterred from characterizing this as itself distinct, by the diffi¬ 
culty I find in distinguishing it from Leersia, with which genus I am’’ 
only acquainted through M. Kuntu's Agrostographia. Its obvious 
affinity is with Oryza,(Tom the awnlcss varieties of which it only dif-, 
fers in the total absence of glumes; the presence of the membranous*' 
cup terminating the pedicel in Oryza proving, that it is not to be consi¬ 
dered as a modification of these envelopes. 

PoTAMocHLOA. Grif. 

Syst. JAnn. Hexandria Digynia. Order, Nat. Graminea, 3asn. 

Spiculae uniflorse. Glumae nullsc. Paleae 2 membranacco-chartacese, 
carinatse, apertse, exteriore in aristam product^. Lodiculsc 2. Stamina 
6. Styli 2. Stigmata plumosa. 

Caryopsis. . . 

Gramen fluitans ope vaginarum cellulosarum, den'«e coespitosum. 
Folia lata; ligula obsoleta. Panicula effu'^a erocta; pedicelli infipn 
medium coiistricli. 

PoTAMOciiLOA Retzii. Griff. 

Zizania ? aristata. Kunik, Ayr. p. 10. 

Leersia aristata. Roxh. Fior. Ind. 2. p. 207. 

Pharus ARisTATUh. Rctz. Obs. 5, 23, ex Kunih. 

Hab. In aquis staguantibus prope Jumalpore, et copiosissime 
in inundatis, Jheels dictis, Sylhet confinibus. Legimus florentem 
Septembre, 1835. 

Culmi cmersi vix pedales, glabri. immersi longissiini, hinc illiac 
radiculas capillaceo-divisas emittentes. 

Vaginae immersae vel semi-immersae quam maxirae cellulosae, in- 
crassatae et quasi inflatac; emersae longiores cylindruceae, minus 
cellulosie. 

4e 2 
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Folia ia esemploribus spontaueis semper emersa et erecta'", lauceo- 
lata, basi cordata, obtusa, apice sab-cucuUata, rigida^ suprii tactu 
'ecabra. 

Panicula erecta, axi ad ejus originem subito angusta^fi; rami infimi 
Bubverticillati, divaricati« superiores alternantes, abcendentes. 

Spiculse ramis adpressa?, babsecuuda;, inferiores gemiuatse, ina^qua- 
liter pedicel] atsc, superiores solitariic lougius pedicellatsB. 

Pedicelli clavati, infra medium constricti, ibidemque annulo rubro 
insigniti, spicularum infimarum curvati. 

Palese scbbiles, apicum pedicellorum continue! vix compressse; 
exterior major 5-veniu, venis denticulato-ciliatis, cseterum parce hirta; 
arista continua, recta, scabra, palcam excedens; interior mutica, acu¬ 
minata, 3-venia, carinfi denticulato-scabr^, venis lateralibus Isevibus, 
pallidis. 

Lodiculae 2, subacinaciforraes, magnse, extrorsum gibbossc et car- 
•UOBse, introrsum sub-raembranacese, glabrae vel apice ciliatse. 

Stamina 6. Filamenta longe exserta. Antherse lineares, longse. 

Ovarium oblongum, glubrum. 

Stigmata ratione stylorum longiu&cula. 

Caryopsls non visa ; stipitata ? 

It is this genus that appears to me allied to Zizania. It differs, 
I conceive, materially from the preceding in habit, m the shape and 
consistence of the palese, vrhich are open during the period of inflo¬ 
rescence, and in the outer one being awned. 

VossiA. Wall, et Griff. Mss. 

Syst. Linn. Triandria Digynia. 

Ordo. Nat. Gramincee, Jussieu. 

Char. Gen.—Spica compressa, articulata, rachi fiexuosfl excavatfl. 
Spiculse in singulo articulo duse, alterfl scssili, alter& pedicelldtS, biflorse. 
Glumee 2 disbimiles, exterior charlaceo-cartilaginea, plana, apice in 
cuspidem producta; interior chartacca, mutica, cannato-navicularis. 
Flosculi hyahni, mutici; superior (interior) hermapltfoditus (in spi- 
cula pedicellata ssepius masculus), bivalvis 3-venius. Lodiculae 2, 
cuneatae, dentatae. Stamina 3. Styli 2. Stigmata plumosd. Caryopsis.. 
Flosculus inferior masculus, bivalvis, bivenius! 

Gramen proccrum, fluitans, exspitosum. 

Culmi 3—4-stachyi. Folia longissima, acuminatissinja, plana, veni 
centrali crassfl albd. Ligula indivisa, dense eiliata. Diximtis in memo- 
riam b. Johannis Georgii Vossii, poetde Germanorum dulcissimi, eru- 

* In ezemplaribas in horto botanico Calcattte coltis uatsntU, oblongiora et 
tenerioia, * 
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ditissimi, poematam grsecorum et latinorum, imprimis Georgici Virgi* 
liani tranalatoris et commcntatoris locupletissimi, rerumbotanicarum . 
et agrestium insigniter periti. 

VossiA PROCBRA. Wall, et Griff, Mss. 

IscHiBMUM cusPTDATUM, Roxb. Flor. Ind. ed. Carey, 1. p. 325. 
Kunih, Agr. 1. p. 516. 

Hub. In inundatis vernacule dictis prope Hubbeganje, flumi* 
nis Barak, Bengalae orientulis. Florentem invenimus mense Septem* 
bris, 1835. 

Gramen glaucescens, in aquia stagnantibus leniter flaentibus pro* 
fundis nascens. Culmi immersi longiasimi, crassi, cellulosi, radi- 
culas capillaceas ad geniculas einittentes, emersi 3—4*pedales, vagi- 
nis laxis, compressiusculis, tactu scabria undique tecti. Vagina* 
rum axillae gemmifersc ; colla dense barbata. Lignla brevis truncata.^ 

Folia lineari, ensiformia, basi subcordata, longissime subulato*acu* 
minata, 2, 2^ pedalia, supra parce pubescentia,^ infra glabra, vend 
central! crassd, albd, supra pland, subtus prominuld, marginibus car* 
tilagineis antrorsum denticulatis. 

Spicse terminales, binae vel ternae, rarius quaternse, digitatse, 6—8- 
uncialcs, patentee, subnutautes, laterales subsessiles, rudimento alterius 
interdum adjecto, terminalia pedunculata, ineertiouibus cartilagineis 
plus minus hispidis. Rachis introrsum planiuscula, extrorsum con- 
vexa; flexuris dextrorsis sinistrorsisque, marginibus scabris. Spiculse 
pedicellatee, infimse summaeque tabescentes. Fcdicelli spicularum inferio* 
rum articulis paullo longiorea. Glqma exterior dorso plana, venoso* 
striata, apice producta in cuspidem ensif^rmem, longara, glumam 
ipsam fere bis superantem, rectam, vel subundalatam, venoso-striatam, 
marginibus denticulato-scabris. 

Interior navicularis, cariud obliqud a medio suprd scabra, brevitei^ 
mucronata, irregulariter venosa, vend central! nunc incompletd, inter*- 
mediis incompletis et esepius, praesertim spiculae sessilis, edm vena cen* 
trali arcuatim confluentibud. ^ 

Faleee flosculi exterioris masculi raembranacese, complanatse, biveniee t 
exterior apiculo brevi pubescente: marginibus mutuo involutis sub* 
eiliatis. 

Lodiculae 2, caimosse, maximse, cuneatst^ angnstiores quam in dosculo 
hermaphrodite, dentaUe. Antherse longe exsertae, lineares, lutese^ 
Pollen globosum, insequale, Iseve. Rudimentum foeminei nullum. ^ 

Paleae flosculi interioris hermaphroditi consimiles, sed exterior trive|, 
nia; Lodiculae staminaque ut in mare. Ovarium subobovatum, 
glabrum. Styli duo, umbone nuUo interjecto. 
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Stigfmata ratione stylorum longa, ramia denticulatia. Caryopsis... 

Spicnlse atipitatee fiosculi minores, et superior interior rarius her- 
maphroditus. 

Obs. Genus habitu quodammodo Tripsaci, Hemarthrise accedens, 
sbd discrepans preecipue pedicellis flosculorum exteriorum glumisque 
interioribus spicularum sessiliuni solutis, nec axi adnatis, floscuiisque 
exterioribus bipaleaceis masculis, nec unipaleaceis neutris. Ab 
Ischsemo differt praecipue pafeft exteriore flosculi hermaphroditi (supe- 
rioris) mutic&. 

Panicum Brcnonianum. Wall, et Griff. Mss. 

Panicul4 effiisd., spiculis 1 vel 2 infimis sessilibus et in axis excava- 
Uonibus seminidulantibus, reliquis cxsertis ssepissime solitariis, rachiUd 
in aristam spiculam duplo superantem product^, foliis linearibus 3- 
i^eniis vaginisque glabris, ligulis S-dentatis. 

Hab. In aquis lenitcr currentibus profundis plagarum Bheels dicta- 
nim prope Goalmgar; florens Septembre. 

Graraen fluitans: cuimi lougissimi> compressiusculi, ad geniculos ra- 
dicautes. Vaginaruru colla nuda. Ligulse dens intermedius minor. Folia 
linearia, 2—3-uncialia, obtusiuscula, 3-venia, marginibussubsimplicibus 
denticulatis. Panicula terminalis, ambitu ovata, subglabra, axi inferne 
tetragon! et excavat!. Spiculse 1 vel 2 infimse in excavationibus semi- 
nidulantes ; reliquae exsertae ssepissime solitarise ; rachilla scabra ultra 
spiculam quamque si unica, ultra terminalem si geminata, in aristam 
subulatam, antrorsum denticnilatam products. Gluma exterior minima, 
membranacea, evenia, subcrenulata, decolorata; interior lanceolata, 
acuta, mutica, vtnosa (sub-13-venia,) marginibus parum involutis 
subciliatis. Flosculi dissimiles; exterior masculus, duplo triplove 
major: palea exterior gluma: interior! similis, sed scabrella et margines 
magis involuti *, interior duplo minor breviorque, membranacea, glabra, 
apice bifida, dente sctiformi minimo iuterdum interjecto, venis 2 
indistinctis infra apicem evanidis. Lodiculse 2, paleae interior! omnino 
externse, oblongee, subrhomboideae, integrse. Stamina 3, antheris 
cabro-sanguineis. Palese floris interioris foeminei mcmbranacess, mu- 
ticse, ovato-lanceolatse, exterior evenia! interior latior, magis obtusa et 
involute, incomplete bivenia. Staminum rudimenta tria. Lodiculse 
2 angustse, interdum coalitse ? Styli 2, im! basi coaliti, long!; stigmatq 
plumosa, purpurascentia, ratione stylorum longissima. Caryopsis non 
visa. 

This species belongs to the last section of this extensive genus, cqi 
given in Mr. Brown’s Prodromus; it is interesting, as it seems to be 
the only species of the section hitherto found out of New HoUaaud. 
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In the disposition of the sexes it agrees witii Isachne, but di6brs 
from it in habit, in the relative size of its glumes, and in the consist¬ 
ence of its paleae. From Chamseraphis this section differs only, wa 
are told by Mr. Bbown, in the number of its styles. The curious 
prolongation of the rachilla beyond the terminal spicula likewise 
occurs in some genuine Panics. 

RBFEBENCKS. 

Plate XXIII. Voasia procera. Figs. 1, 2. Portions of a spike viewed on 
different faces. .3, Spicula detached. 4, Exterior glume viewed on its inner 
face. 5, Outer palea of the inner hermaphrodite flower three-veined ^hy a fault 
in the transfer the central vein in the original drawing has been left out.) 6, 
Inner palea of ditto two-veiued. 7, Outer palea of exterior male flower, two- 
veined. 8, Inner ditto, two-veined. 9, Inner glume, viewed laterally and on its in¬ 
ner face. 10, Pollen. 11, Ovarium, or rather Pistillum, with the two lodiculae and 
the three filaments in situ. 12, Outer view of lodicula. 13, Inner view of 
ditto, the lateral stamina separate with these. 14, Portion of a branch of 
the stigma. 

Plate XXIV. Left half. Zizania? ciliaris. Fig. 1, Spicula. 2, Apex of 
pedicel, much enlarged. 3, Ditto with lower portion of the outer palea. 4, 
Lateral view of inner palea. 5, Lateral view of lodiculte, sftamina and pistillum ; 
paleie removed. 6, Pollen. 7, Pistillum. 8, Portion of a btAnch of the stigma. 
9, Genitalia, relative situation, from a young spicula; authers removed, and 
the iodiculs displaced. 

The same plate, right half. Potamochloa Retzii. Fig. 1, Spicula with its 
pedicel, that of the second pedicel removed at the time of expansion. 2, Portion 
of the pedicel, ‘ shewing the construction. 3, Outer palea, dorsal face. 4. Inner 
ditto ditto. 5, Ovarium, stamina and lodiculee, the two former in situ, the latter 
displaced. 6, Pollen. 7, Ovarium, styles and stigmata with the lodicula in situ. 
8, One of the divisions of the stigma. 9, Lodicula, inner face. 


Vllt.— Notes on Delhi Point, Pulo-TingUe, 8fC. and on some Pelagic 

Fossil remains, found in the rochof Pulo-Ledah. By Wm. Bland, Fsq. 

Surgeon H. M. S. Wolf. 

[Accompanying specimens presented to the As. Soc. 4th July, and deposited in 
the Museum, next to those presented by Dr. Ward from Penang and Queda.] 

Where the Malay peninsula terminates in the China sea, there ii 
a tongue of land, colled by the natives Delhi Point, somewhere about 
104 E. longitude, for it is not very correctly laid down. Reefs are 
found here, running to the southward and eastward, upwards of a 
mile at low water. Along shore, for the space of two or three miles^ 
is strewed with large masses of scoriee many feet thick, hard, and 
emitting a metallic sound. Specimens Nos. 1 and 4 will show the 
kind of vesicular masses mentioned; long lines of perpendicular strata 
are found stretching generally parallel to the shore, from three to 
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eighteen inebes in thioknesa. of which No. 6 ia a apecimen. Indti'* 
rated clayalate. No. 9, ia likewise seen in layera running parallel, and 
in juxta-position to Nos. 1 and 2, of a few inches in breadth. Quartz 
was found, No. 5, in layers from one to two inches in thickness, 
accompanying the others and occasionally crossing them, and again 
continuing its course : imbedded masses of siliceous matter occurred 
both in the scorite and in the strata. A nucleus, five or six feet in 
diameter, was examined, which presented the appearance as if lava 
in a liquid form had been forced up from below, with a gyrating 
motion ; circular layers having different shades of colour becoming 
wider and more extended, and were found edging away into straight 
lines parallel to the other strata. Of the tube marked No. 2, many 
were found from half an inch to two inches diameter; whilst No. 3 
was got at the outer edge of the stratification. Of the remarkable 
specimen No. 10, abundance were seen, always standing up an edge 
above the general level, and occasionally many feet in length, a piece 
might be found large enough to furnish forth the reticulations of a 
good<sized Gothic window. 

At the N.E. point of the reef, within a few yards of the sandy 
beach, and f|ry at low water, was found a fossil tree, of which No, 
11 is a specimen, standing at least 15 feet high and of considerable 
diameter, at^jv^ed to a mass of rock of the same kind, and so good 
was the resemblance to a decayed tree, that some qf the seamen 
called out, * Come and see a tree grilled into stone by the heat.’ Tha 
fossil in question must have been in a decayed state previous to its 
exposure to the mineralizing process, and it is the more remarki^qt 
as it now stands, to all appearance, as it originally stood when alive ;— 
it is the same as No. 9, composed of argillaceous schist. A specimen 
of coral No. 7, which has been exposed to the same general igneous 
agency as the masses scattered around, and found in the masses 
themselves, Madrepore No. 8, but the whole of the reef has coral of 
recent growth scattered over it, in all states and ages. Our stay on 
this point only extended to a few hours : little opportunity was given 
for minute observation, but it is a field well worthy the attention of 
future travellers in that quarter. 

Pulo-Tinghie will be found in the charts to the northward and east¬ 
ward of Delhi Point: this island rises to a considerable altitude, and 
terminates in a graceful truncated cone, with a lower cone seen to,Jihe 
southward of the former. The general surface presents irregular ridges 
radiating from the cone as a centre, running down to the circumfer¬ 
ence, i. e. the water’s edge, which disposition of surface often obtains 
in volcanic islands. Be this, however, as it may; we found 
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Jin^kie ctensedy-coveredwit^ jangle, most difficult to penetrate, witli- 
' out more time tiutn oar public dulieB permitted; hence the specim^s 
are not nunmrous. and were found along shore, generally from .maeses 
lying about. No stratum was seen. The island terminates to the east¬ 
ward in a high reddish coloured cliff, but at which we had no oppor¬ 
tunity of landing. 

Nine specimens marked t’igeon island, from a mod^tely high 
and diily islet some miles to the southward of Pulo-Tinghie, obtaining 
its name from the abundance of a fine cream-coloured pigedn, having 
the wings and tail tipped with black ; the same bird which is found 
on the small islands on the Tenasserim coast. No. 25, from a large 
mass partly beneath the surface of the sea. 21. high cliffs around, 
as well as No. 22. 

Returning from the eastward, we had an opportunity of examining 
. a group of small islands called Pulo-Romania. These islets, about 
two m'des to the southward of Point Romania on the Malay peninsula, 
are partially covered with wood, and appear to be formed chiefly of 
granite of two kinds, which was seen checq;uer«d by fissures in all 
directions, and intersected by Nos. 34 and 85, found standing above 
the general level in narrow ridges, the granite being more easily 
disintegrated than the intersections themselves. No. 31 found in 
layers of various ^thickness, and No. 29 in large irregular masses 
some 15 feet in length, on shore or partly immersed in the sea. 

. Enclosed are thirty specimens, from a remarkable group of islands, 
lying between Jan Salang, (Junk Ceylon) and Pulo~Pinang, parallel to 
j^ngdom of Qi^ah and in sight of the mainland. Passing over ma¬ 
ny islands visited, all of which will be found worthy the attention of the 
^ g«p^ogi8t, and the ornithologist, as well as the conchologist, 1 shall 
only mention Pulo-Ledah, as one of considerable importance, from 
the circumstance of pelagic fos^ remains being found in the rocks. 

Pa/o- Ledah dedarat, literally in theMday language, * Tongue island in 
shore,* to distinguish this from another P^lo-Ledah de laut, or * Tongue 
. islal^d at sea.* This island is about a mile and a half in circumference, 
and rises to the height of 4 or 500 feet, crowned by a castellated 
looking rock with perpendicular strata : the whole appears composed 
of limestone, having a considerable proportion of siliceous matter 
deposited in it, with veins of quartz a few inches in breadth ofcca- * 
n^^nally intersecting it. The general rock was found stratified from 
' onp to three or four feet in thickness, lying at an angle about 45** 
dipping to the eastward ; all the surface, wherever exposed, is rough 
andunpven, <ff which Nos. 15and24 are specimens. Numerous caverns 
were found whose roofs,not being so exposed were more smooth, 

- w ^ ' 
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which caves have been evidently formed by the action of the waves 
impin^ng against the rocks ; which action is still going on in certain 
situations. Some caverns were situated higher up, and not now exposed 
to the same agency, but it was noticed in a few of them that the 
entrances were smooth, similar to those in various parts of the world, 
which have been used, and smoothed down by the ingress and egress 
of wild animals : it turned out, however, in this case, that the agent 
that had worn these entrances was man himself, for these caves 

A ' * 

furnish hiih with troglodytic abodes during the season for coUecliug 
the nests of the Hirundo esculenta. 

Your attention may be more particularly called to the north side 
of Pulo-Ledah, where will be found large masses of the same rock, 
from 20 to 30 feet in length and breadth, and 10 feet in thickness, 
lying in juxta«position, and no doubt originally deposited en masse, 
hut having been raised unequally, have been broken into their present 
form and appearance. These masses were found rich in fossil remains; 
quantities of testaceous deposits were seen in all directions, partly 
above the general surface, undergoing disintegration along with the 
matrix in which they were imbedded. Of the fossil nautilus. No. 16, 
many were seen, as well as some others, concerning which some 
doubt may remain whether or not they are ammonites. As to the 
nautilus no doubt can exist, for the plain concave septse dividing the 
chambers of the shell are well marked, with the sipbuncle in the 
middle. Had time and better tools permitted, better specimens would 
have been procured; but the matrix was found very indurated, and 
it requires time to take such specimens out of hard stone, in a perfect 
state. The labourer, always worthy of his hire, would here be richly 
repaid for his time and trouble. 

I add the rough sketch of a shell as it was found lying in the 
matrix, and of the natural size, whqj^ gives a tolerable idea of its 
general appearance. Siliceous cylinders No. 22, occur frequently, 
and a back bone was found in a fossilized state : from the round cup¬ 
like appearimce of the vertebrse. it is most probably that of a fish. 

Pjdo-Ledah is one of the Lancavies, as well as Pulo-Trotto, (Chant’s 
iaHand,) an island, high, mountainous, and worthy of being better 
known; and Puh-Tloer (Egg island) is a small one ; but the whole pf 
the islands in question will be found interesting, as on this subject 
of fossil remains many of your correspondents in India are devoting 
their time and attention with great success. I am sorry our time 
among the islands mentioned was so limited, but it is enough that 1 
have pointed them out as a field worthy of future research, as wefi as 
the main land opposite. 
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IX.— FomU Remains of the smaller Carnivora from the Sub-Himdlayas, 
By Lieut. W. E. Bakbr and Lind. H. M. Dvbaud, Engineers. 

The specimens which are the subject of the following note form a 
part of the Daddphr Collection, and comprise varieties of the genera, 
Felis, Cahis, and Crulo. 

The comparison of such, with their existing representatives, must 
necessarily be less satisfactory than that of the large Pachydermatous 
genera, which being local in their habitats either contain few species, 
as the Elephant, Hippopotamus, and Tapir, or when, as in the Rhi- 
nocerol, the varieties are more numerous, the size of the animals, and 
the striking peculiarities of their osteology have claimed for them a 
minute description and comparison from Cuvibr. On the other hand, 
the smaller carnivorous tribes have a far wider distribution, and their 
species are as numerous and as varied as the climates under which 
they are found ; their distinctions are chiefly drawn from the exter¬ 
nal characters of the animals. Minute diflerences in their osteology, 
if they exist at all, escape the attention of the taatdralists who describe 
them, and would, in fact, possess little interest except for the fos- 
silist. 

We should not be warranted in pronouncing any particular fossil to 
belong to an extinct species, without having previously compared it 
with all the known varieties of its genus ; and even were such exten¬ 
sive means of comparison in our power, its result could not be deci¬ 
sive*, so long as there remained unexplored regions, whence new 
varieties might be derived. We shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with negative conclusions drawn from comparison of our fossils, with 
the skulls of those species only of their existing congeners now in- 
habhing the neighbouring districts, none other being at our command. 
Such conclusions, we hope, will not be without geological interest; as, 
if we succeed in establishing one or two points of marked diflerence, 
they will be suiScient proof that the animals now inhabiting these 
provinces are not the lineal descendants of those whose remains are 
ehtombed in the strata of their soil, and thence may be inferred the 
occurrence of some great geological change during the lapse of ages, 
which have intervened between the periods of their several existence. 

Fblis. 

Of this genus there are traces of several varieties among our fossils, 
but as the larger ones, with the Hyena and Canis, may form the subject 

• For iMtance, in the 52Bd No. of the Journal At. Soc. Mr. ftonosow de- 
scribes two new species of puio and one of felit. 
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of a fatnre paper, we will confine our present notice to the Cat. The 
cranium represented in fig. 1, PL, XXVIl. though somewhat mutilated, 
is sufficiently perfect for comparison. The most serious injury which it 
has sustained (as being the only one afiecting the measurements) is a 
slight crush or compression, which has apparently flattened, and per¬ 
haps widened the cranium. The proportions between the fossil and the 
skull of a common-sized wild or jungle cat are as follows:—the length 
from posterior of occipital condyle to anterior of canine tooth being 
token ns the unit or modulus, and those dimensions only being col¬ 
lated, in which the greatest difiereuces exist. The two skulls may be 
understood to correspond in other respects. 


Length from post, of occipital condyle to ant. of canine 

tooth, assumed at . 

Greatest breadth of cranium opposite mastoid processes,.. 

Height of occiput from lower margin of foramen magnum 

to top of transverse ridge,. 

Breadth across the occipital condyles, . 

Ditto measured externally across most prominent part of 

line of molars. 

Height of orbit perpendicular, but measured in plane of 
oroit’s margin. 

The difierences of proportion exhibited by the foregoing compari¬ 
son are, as will be seen, very trivial. Setting aside the excess in 
breadth of the fossil’s cranium, which if not caused is at least exagge¬ 
rated by the crush before alluded to, there will remain no remarkable 
points of difference except in the diameter of the orbit, and in the 
width across the occipital condyles. The other variations probably 
exceed not what may be detected in the skulls of cats belonging to one 
spedes. There are, however, other differences of form not shewn by the 
m'^urementB. In the fossil, the post, '^orhitary apophysis is more 
developed, and the plane of its projection more continuous with that of 
th^ frontal hone. The depression of the cranium in rear of this apo¬ 
physis is more marked, giving a greater width to the temporal fossae;— 
the bullae of the mastoid processes have a more elongated shape, and 
are generally larger; and the transverse ridge of the occipital bone is 
higher, sharper, and more prominent. All, or nearly all. these differ¬ 
ences, tend to shew a greater development of the predacious facul¬ 
ties in the fossil,—a circumstance further confirmed by the teeth, 
which, though precisely corresponding in form with those of the 
cat( lure somewhat larger and stronger. 

The lower jaw occupying the central place in fig. 2, must have 
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belofiged to a smaller animal than that which owned the craninm : it 
presents no difference worthy of note, from the lower jaw of the wild 
cat. The humerus, tibia, and metatarsal bones, forming part of this 
interesting little gi*oup, appeal* to have belonged to the same indivi- 
dufd as the lower jaw, and it is curious enough that their present 
bond of connection is the plate of a small crocodile. The carpal, meta¬ 
carpal and phalangal bones represented in 6g. 3, obtained from the 
seme locality, though at different times, may possibly be assigned to 
the same or a similar animal. 

Guto. 

Of this genus we possess the fossil skulls of two individuala, one of 
which, represented in fig. 4, is nearly perfect: the lower jaws have been 
separated at their symphysis and otherwise somewhat mutilated, but 
as they were not found attached to the cranium, we may consider 
ourselves fortunate in having obtained them at all. The second cranium, 
fig. 7, has suffered considerable mutilation, and is without the lower 
jaws: we have, however, inserted it in the plate, because though other¬ 
wise less perfect, it has escaped a crush, which kppears to have flat¬ 
tened fig. 4. Some differences of proportion between the two fossils 
would be accounted for nnder this supposition. 

The recent skulls with which we have compared the above men¬ 
tioned fossils belong to an animal known by the Hindustani name 
Btju identical, or nearly so, with the Cape Ratel, {Gulo Capensia, 

Desm.) 

In classing the Biju and Ratel under genus Gulo, we follow the 
common system of arrangement; though, as remarked by Cuvier*, 
both the number and character of their teeth would rather place 
them with the Mustela Patorius, They appear, in fact, to be indebted 
to their plantigrade motion alone for a place among the Gluitom. The 
fossils now under consideration correspond in dentition with the Ratel 
and Biju, and the following table wiU shew that their resemblance to 
the latter in most other respects is very strong. 

* II convient d’aatant miens de comparer le Ratel an Glouton, qae ce> dens 
quadrnpMea sont pen pr^s de mdme taille; maia outre qne le Glouton a six 
molairea de plus que le Ratel, le cr&ne de celui-qi est plua large en arriire, aou 
front moina 41evd, son orbite moina cern£, aea arcadea zygoinatiquea moins 
hautea, et I’apopbyae coronoide de aa machoire iuf^rieure beaucoup moina haute, 
plus large, et plus obtuse. Lea rapports da Ratel avec le putoia, d’aprea sea dents 
et aa t£te, sont certainement plus importans quo lea differences de marcbe. (ht$- 
twena/oatWai.—Tom. IV. Chap. VI. 
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Eitrme lenscth from posterior of ocripitalcondylcK to tn- 
terior of incisors, taken as the modulus, and assumed at 

Breadth measured across mastoid processes, . 

Greatest breadth of cranium opposite mastoid processes,.. 

Least ditto ditto at temporal fossse, . 

Height of occiput from inf. margin of foramen magnum 

to sup. of ordpital lidge,... 

Breadth of ditto from point to point of styloid processes. 

Ditto across the occipital condyles, ... 

Ditto of frontal fi om point to point of post, orbitary apo¬ 
physes,. 

Ditto greatest across zygomatic arches,. 

Ditto exteriorly across the superior canine teeth,. 

Perpendicular diameter of occipital foramen. 

Length from anterior of canine teeth to post, of tubercu¬ 
lous teeth, measured externally,. 

Breadth of upper jaw measured across carnivorous molars. 

Greatest anteio-posterior diameter of canine teeth,. 

Width of tuberculous molais. 




1,000 

'0,581 

0,4$7 

0,326 


1,000 

0,£$9 

0,443 

0,868 


1,000 
0,«I0 ' 

0,868 ' 

0,343. 

0,394 

0,348 


The two fossils, though differing considerably from each other, agree 
in the following points of dissimilarity from the recent skull. Their 
canine teeth are larger and stronger, and their tuberculous molars 
smaller; the two lines of molars converge towards the muzzle consi¬ 
derably less in the fossil than in the recent, and the individual false 
molars are set less obliquely to the line of maxillary. The frontal 
is wider between the orbits; the post, orbitary apophyses more pro¬ 
minent, and the depression of the cranium iu rear of them less deep ; 
the exterior portion of the mastoid processes has a far greater deve¬ 
lopment (fig. 8); the transverse occipital ridge is thicker, more ragged 
and more prominent, and projects considerably beyond the plane of 
the occiput in the prolongation of that of the parietal bones (fig. 5). 
Measurements of the recent and fossil lower jaws exhibit no differ, 
ences save in the canine teeth, which severally correspond with the 
same teeth in the upper jaw. There is. however, in the fossil (fig. 6) 
a deep depression in the ramus, which in the recent species is nearly 
fiat. In our specimen this depression is as marked as in the tiger 
and other feline animals. The diflcrcnces above noted, as before re¬ 
marked with regard to the cat, tend to prove that the ancient speciea 
was even more powerful and savage than its present representative, the 
Biju itself, by no means deficient in these qualities. The three recent 
skulls examined on this occasion had all suffered more or less from 
the violence to which the vigorous self-defeiice of the animals had 
obliged their captors to resort. 

, Camis Vplpbs. 

The specimen represented in figs. 9 and 10, though fortunate in 
possessing both lines of molars complete, has suffered much from a 
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posterior portion head has been dat- 
1/ The dimensions selected for comparison in the 
h^plp^in^ Isblie are those least likely to be affected by the accident. 
Oj|if spmmen belongs to an adult male fox, of a species eom> 
ittoa,>iit the N. provinces of India. Its size, the colour of its fur, 
add> dtiitir external characters, appear to correspond with the descrip-, 
tion ^orsac (Pallas), which Cuvibr is inclined to identify with 
oi Pennant —figured also in Hardwicke’s Illustra¬ 
tions,?’ PL II. Parts XV. and XVI. 


Reeent. , 

Fossil. 

1,000 

1,000 

,S90 

,433 

,205 

,006 

,25.5 


,202 

.331 

,237 

,295 

•33S 

,319 

,130 

,133 

,600 

,470 

,410 

,416 


Leagtb Worn oedbital condyle to anterior of canine, taken! 

as modulus, and assumed at.'.. 

Breadth measured across mastoid processes, . 

Least breadth of cranium at the temporal fossse, . 

Breadth from point to point of styloid processes, . 

Ditto acrbss occipital condyles. 

Ditto of frontal from point to point of post, orbitary 

apophyses, . 

Greatest breadth measured externally across both lines of 

molars,. 

Hprizontal diameter of occipital foramen, .s 

Length occupied by line of molars and canine taken toge¬ 
ther, ...... 

Ditto ditto molars alone. 

Tlie chief differences here exhibited are those of greater breadth in 
the posterior portion of the fossil’s head, and must, though they 
appear natural, be liable to the suspicion of having been caused more 
or less by the crush before alluded to; but there are some points of 
dissimilarity which must be considered free from this objection. The 
transverse occipital ridge is thicker and higher in the fossil; the post, 
orbitary apophyses arc altogether broader and more prominent; the 
hollow or depression in their upper surface, forming a valley between 
the outer edge of the apophysis and the swell of the frontal^ (consti¬ 
tuting one of the distinctions between the fox and the other varieties 
of canis) is in the fossil mure marked. From the rear of these apo¬ 
physes start two ridges, which at first converge towards the occiput in 
a curvilinear direction, until the distance between them is reduced tu 
about half an inch, after which they run nearly parallel for some dis¬ 
tance, and then converge again, till they unite near the occiput and 
become blended with the parietal crest. We have been particular in 
describing this fi^mation, as a very similar one was observed by 
CuvTfiR ill the skull of the Renard Tricolor," C. cinereo^argenteua, 
Linn. It will be observed from the table of measurements, that the 
length occupied by the molars and canine teeth fbgether is less in the 
fossil, while that occupied by the molars alone is proportionally 
greater. This difference is only apparent, and is caused by the ftd- 
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’ VA^^oed position of the^st false molar close to the. root of the<^me; 
^ the tooth is probably a deciduotts one, not yet replaced by the perpsao 
nent molar; the unworn state of the other teeth also attesting the 
youth of the fossil, at the period of its demise^ir The Ipwer jaws, 6^8. 
11 and 12, are not sufficiently perfect to afford any satisfactory mea¬ 
surements. Fig. 11 is the external view of the left; and fig. 12 the 
internal of the right lower jaw. 

To the foregoing observations we have nothing further to add than 
that, in our opinion, they point out sufficient proof of specific differ¬ 
ences between the several objects compared ; but, for the reasons be¬ 
fore adduced, we must limit our conclusions to this, and c ann ot there- 


^^fore venture upon giving new names to our fossil species. 

^eaturement (^Fossil Stulls, 4'c. fppresented in Plate XXVUI. figs. 1 to 10. 




Detail of Meas>uremeut. 


Extreme length from post, of occipital coatiyies to 

anterior of incisor tectli,. 

Ditto ditto ditto canine ditto,. 

Ilreadth measured across mastoid processes, . 

Greatest breadth of cranium opposite mastoid pro¬ 
cesses, . 

Least ditto ditto at temporal fossse. 

Height of occiput from lower margin of occipital 

foramen to top of transverse ridge. 

Breadth from point to point of styloid processes, ., 

Ditto across the occipital condyles,. 

Ditto of frontal from point to point of post, orbitary 

apophyses, . 

Greatest breadth across xygomatic arches, . 

Breadth measured externally across superior cauiue 

teeth,. 

Ditto ditto most prominent points of line of molars, 

Perpendicular diameter of occipital foramen,. 

Horixontal, ditto ditto,. 

Length from exterior of incisors to anterior of pa¬ 
latal sinus, .... 

Ditto from anterior of palatal sinus to lower mar- 

gin of occipital foramen, . 

Ditto occupied by molars and canine teeth, taken 

together, ... 

Ditto ditto molars alone,. 

LUameter of orbit perpeddiculnr, but nteasured in 

i^ane of orbit’s margin, . 

Ditto ditto from point of post, orbitary apophysis to 

.•at. margin of orbit,. I 

Greatest antero-postcrior diameter of canine tooth, 
Width of tutorculons tooth, (in Fells and Guio,) .. 
LoieeV d'hte.—Length from posterior of condyle to 

anterior of canine,. 

Ditto flpom ditto ditto to posterior of molars, .... 
Ditto occupied by molm'S and canine teeth, taken 

together,. 

Dttto ditto molars alone,.... 

Depth of lower jaw taken in front of carnivorous 

tooth, ..*. 

Greatest antero-posterior diameter of canine tooth. 


Fulis 

fig.l. 

Felis 
fig. 2. 

Gulo 

figB.4 

S&8 

Gulo 

fig.7 

■a o 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

ins. 

inches. 

3,50 

« 

.5,51 

S,0£ 

4,09 

3,27 

• 

5,13 

4,8f 

3,83 

1,67 

• 

3,26 

3,1C 

1,66 

1,90 


2,44 

1 2.41 

1,71 

1,26 

• 

1,42 

1,33 

0,79 

1,09 

• 

1,69 

1,74 

0,90 

• • 

• « 

1,99 

2,00 

1,14 

1,13 

* 

1,33 

1,26 

0,96 

1,60 

• • 

1,80 

1,59 

1,13 

2,72 

• • 

2,99 

2,85 

• • 

1,00 

■ 

1,31 

1,20 


1,60 

■ 

1,87 

1,65 

1,22 

0,45 

a 

0,50 

0,55 

• 

0,55 

• s 

0,62 

0,60 

0,61 

1,52 

« • 

2,40 

2,00 

• • 

1,GH 

• • 

2,86 

2,70 

2,05 

1,24 

s • 

1,S8 

1,46 

1,80 

0,9a 

« • 

i,25 

1,17 

1,59 

0,84 

• • 

0,62 

• 9 

0,83 

1 

•• 1 


0,79 

• s 

0,74 

0,19 

• 

0,39 

0,34 

0,18 

0,14 

4 ' 

0,40 

0,35 

• • 

• 

2,f3 

3,20 

• • 

• • 

s 

0,98 

1,48 

• • 

• • 

e a 

1,19 

1.74 

' ■ 

« 4 

• e 

0,78 

L37 

• 

• 4 i 

« • 

0,44 

0,67 

• • 

0,46 

• • 

0,20 

0,38 

a • 

0,13 
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K;—-Continuation of a Paper (Journal, May, .1835), *on the SMyhtn 
of the Barometer as affected hy the Position of the Moon. By the . 
Rev. R. Etbkbst. » 


In, a comparison of t^ie heights of the Barometer with the position 
of the raooj) in declination, (See Journal, May, 1835,) I stated that 
it appeared, that though the greatest depressions coincided, or nearly 
so, with the times of the moon’s maximum declination, yet that many 
of the greatest elevations held a similar situation. To ascertain 
w'hether this idea was well-founded, the daily barometric heights 
were taken from the 4 p. m. column of the Meteorological Registers 
of the Journal; then the differences either in excess or defect from 
the monthly mean, were noted and placed in different columns accord¬ 
ing to the state of the moon in declination, as given in the Nautical 
Almanacks for noon of the same day. Tljen the average of each 
column was taken for the year, and continuing the process for the 
13 vears of which the Meteorological Registers are extant, a general 
aver.Tge was finally taken of the whole, which came out as follows : 
Moon’s Decl. 20® 15®’ io® 5® ' 0® 


Average amt. of vai i.iHon 


" I *060 


055 


•056 


■055 *054 j -052 


from the monthly mean, 

If it he objected that this difference, between the two extremes pf the 
line, of *008, be small, we may answer that small as it is, it is nearly 
^ th of the whole amount. The heights of the barometer at London 
for a period of 24 years were then examined in a similar manner, 
only that instead of classing the differences in columns according to 
the number of degrees of the moon’s declination on the same day, 
they were classed according to the distance of the day on which the 
observation was taken, from the day of maximum declination. Thus, 
the number of days from maximum north to maximum south declina¬ 
tion being nearly 14, the differences were arranged in 14 cblumns, 
numbered in this way: 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


and as a whole revolution ft*om one time of maximum declination to its 
succeeding one is something less than 28 days, a column was occa¬ 
sionally left blank to keep the maxima always in the 1st and 14th. 
This method is rather less troublesome than the former one adopted, 
but it does not answer so well for a long series of years, as the 
moon's maximum, leclination is very different in different years for 
example, in 1820, it was between 28° and 29®, and in 1829, between 
18° and 19*. The average, therefore, was taken for the six years in 
which the declination was greatest, viz. 1818, 1819, 1820, 18^1, 
1822, 1823. The maximum declination was then always above 25% 
4 Q. 
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BO that the first colu|iui would correspond with the left>hand column 
of the former classification. North and south declinatbn were then 
put together, and the results came out thus : 


Days,. 1 

Average amount of variation 1 
from the mean,.J 



3 

'223 


4 

•227 





The average was next taken for nine years, in which the declination 
was at a medium, say between 26“ and 21®, so that the first column 
would nearly correspond with the second column of the former classifi¬ 


cation ; the seventh column being, as before, that on which the decli¬ 
nation was least. The years were 1814, 1815, 1816, 1817, 1824, 
1825, 1826, 1833, 1834, and the results were: 


Days .. 1 

Average amount of variation 1 
from the mean,./ 


2 

3 

4 

5 6 

•220 

'215 

■200 

•201 '215 


7 

‘225 


The average was again taken for nine years, in which the declina¬ 
tion was least, viz. between 21“ and 18“; that is to say, 1810, 1811, 
1812, 1813, 1828, 1829, 1830, 1831, 1832. The first column, in 
this casq, would nearly correspond with the third in the classification 
of the Calcutta barometer. The results were as follows : 


Days,. 1 

Average amount of variation 1 .gQg 
from the mean, ..!.j 


2 

3 1 4 

5 

6 

214 

'212 -221 

'228 

•22,'> 



In this last case no increase of variation is perceptible towards the 
maximum, but Uien the maximum did not usually exceed 20“, or' at 
the most 21“. 

1 have as yet said nothing about the jierigee, because it has been 
proved in Europe that the perigee produces some effect on the weather. 
With a view to ascertain whether the effect produced was the same ai 
that occasioned by the increase of declination, I took the same varia¬ 
tions of the London barometer, as before, for 24 years, and arranged 
them in different columns according to the state of the moon’s semi¬ 
diameter on the days on which they were taken. The general aver¬ 
age came out thus : 

J *B 4 diaia, lOdO" f)80" flflO'’ 070" SdV .W 940" 930" OSO" MO" 900" 890»’ 

Av. Vat. Bat. >24? *227 -207 -229 >226 *219 ‘216 ‘Sli *209 *224 *205 *218 '211 

. Here there appears a tendency to an increase of variation with an 
increase of semi-diameter; hut on examining the differences of the 
Calcutta barometer, no such increase could be made apparent. It 
remains, therefore, in doubt whether, in this climate, such an increase 
does exist—or whether, owing to some mistake, yet undetected, 
it has not been made apparent. I am inclined to the latter supposi- 
tidh-r-firom this consideration^lst. If no increase exists, no results 
ttould be traced from it; 2ndly, If an increase exists, though not, at ^ 
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present, apparent, some remote results would probably be observed, 
which might be ascribed to it, as their cause. 

Thus, with an increase in the variation of the heights of the baro¬ 
meter, an increase both of dryness and moisture would follow. As 
an increase of variation also attends an increase in declination, it is 
probable that the greatest effect would be perceived when the two 
causes were in co-operation together. Now as there are certain years 
in which the moon’s perigee fell on the same day with her maximum 
declination, either north or south, it is probable that, in those years, 
the extremes of weather, both of dryness and moisture, would be 
experienced. Is this then the case ? Are those years in which the 
day of perigee is the same as the day of maximum decimation, also 
those in which the extremes both of drought and moisture occur! 
By such results let these speculations be tried. For our present 
purpose, which is only to obtain some useful indications, the differ- 
,ence between an absolute error and a barren verity is not worth 
mentioning. 

i 


XI.— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 

Wednesday Emning, the Sth October, 1836. 

The Rev. Dr. MiXii., Vice-President, in the chair. 

Lieutenants Newbold and S. Tick ell, proposed nt the last meeting, 
were balloted for, and duly elected Members of the Society. * 

Mr. Vincent Treoeab, proposed at the last meeting, was, upon the 
favourable report of the Committee of Papers, unanimously elected an 
honorary member. 

Mr, G. F. MaoCuntock was proposed by Mr. Macnaquten, seconded 
by Dr. Mill. 

The Secretary then read the Report of the Committee of Papers on 
Mr. C. BbownIiUw’s proposition relative to the publication of the Alif 
Leila. 

[See below.] 

Raao/tied—That the Society approve and adopt the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee that it feels honored by Mr. Browneow's desire to publish the 
work under its auspices ; and that in addition to its own subscription, the 
prospectus shall be circulated among individual members, and the patro. 
nage of the Government shall be respectfully solicited to Mi*. Brown- 
IiOw’b undertaking. 

Library. 

The following books were presented>»! 

A Discourse concerning the influence of America on the mind, being the 
Annual Oration delivered before the American Philosophical Society on the 18th 
October, 1823, by C. J. Inobrsoll, Esq.— by the Society, 

Notice Historique snr Charles Teleair, Esq. Fondateur et Prrsidqpt de 
la Society d’llistoire Natnrelle de Pile Maurice, &c, &c.; by M. Julign Des 
Jarbins— dy the Author, 

4 a 9 
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Nouveattx Clioixdea Poesiea Originales dea Troubadoura; by M. Raynotjabb 
— bjf the Author. 

Opiniona oo Tarious aabjecta, dedicated to the Industrious Producers; by 
Wm. Macbkbe, Esq.—4 v the Author. 

The Indian Journ^ of Medical and Physical Science— by F. Corbyn, Esq. 
SdHor. 

Gay's Fables translated into Bengali Poetry, by Maharlija Kali Kisben 
Bahadur— by the Translator. 

Conclusion of the Guldestah, or Nosegay of Pleasure, by Mdnsbi Mannv' 
La'i -—by the Author. 

<„ Map of the Indus River and of the neighbouring countries, from the recent 
surveys, compiled in the Surveyor General’s Office— by Mr. Tassin, 

Royle’a Himiiiayan Botany, 9th part—/rom the booksellers. 

Read a letter from the treasurer of the Academy at Bordeaux, Mr. 
DtiTaovitLKS, forwarding by the hands of Dr. Lavbron'e a ])acltet of 
seeds for the Botanic Garden of Calcutta, and requesting in return such 
seeds from Tibet or other colder parts of India as are likely to thrive in 
France. 

The seeds have been made over to Dr. Wallicb, who will kindly reply on the 
subject to Bordeaux. 

Literary and Antiquarian. 

An account of some of the Petty States lying north of the Tenasscrim 
Provinces, drawn up from the journals and reports of Dr. RiciiAHUsoN, 
was submitted by Mr. £. A. Blundbll, Commissioner of these new pro. 
vinces ; also a sketch of the history of Labong, by tho same. 

Capt. A. Cunningham, Engineers, A. D. C., presented to the Society 
the very extensive collection of statues and other specimens of Baiiddha 
sculpture discovered by him in his exploration of the well known monu. 
ment or tope in the road between Ghaxipur and Benares. The following 
note on those interesting relics was read. 

“ The stone figures, bas-reliefs, and inscriptions were all found near S^rnath, 
a Buddhist monument about eight miles from Benares. The greater nuniher 
were dug up within a small space of 10 feet square, and nearly all in uii upright 
position side by side. Along with them were 40 or 50 others now lying near 
S&rn&th, and which were left behind from their being of the* same dpseriptiou as 
those now presented to the Society, and from their being in a less perfect state, 
and from their wanting inscriptions. 

I learned from a villager that when Jaoat Singh the Dewan of Cheth Sinou, 
Rhja of Benares, was digging near Shrnkth for building materials for the ganj 
which now bears his name, his workmen lighted on a small temple the walls of 
which they carried away—and it was within that temple that these figures were 
then seen; but owing to some superstitious feelings on the part of tlte workmen, 
DO steps were taken at the time for their removal. 

The three seated female figures, one bearing an inscription, were found in 
the ruins of a small temple consisting of only two rooms, and the long bas- 
relief containing the alligator’s heads was discovered in a stone tank 13 feet 
nine inches square, upon clearing away the rubbish from the pukka terrace 
which snrrouuded it. 

1 am induced to offer these figures to the Society, in the hope that the in¬ 
scriptions upon their pedestals may be translated, and help to throw some light 
upon the Buddhist religion, as well as upon Sdrnkth and the ruins of the differ¬ 
ent buildings fit its neighbourhood.” 

The special tlianks of the Society were voted to Capt. Cuhningbam 
for this valuable contribution to the Museum. 

Physical. 

The Secretary presented on the part of Mr. Dean, Assoc. Mem., some 
fine fossil specimens lately obtained by him from the bed or banks of 
the Jumna river. 
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Mr. Dban had maintained for some time an envoy to explore such parts of 
the river as he had not been able liimself to examine. Out of the produce of 
this adventure he had selected the specimens now transmitted^ because they 
served to settle the question of the existence of three animals in a fossil state, 
Virliich had hitherto been doubtful,—or rather whiiih had been for the first time 
advanced with hesltatiou from his former collections in the Jumna j——the 
camel, the buffalo, and the antelope. , . « , 

They consist of the femur and cranium of the fossil buffalo, about one.sixth 
larger than the present race i—fragment of the femur of a camel; cores of the 
horns of an antelope, and waterworn portions of the horn of the axis. 

To make the recognition of these fossils as clear as possible, Mr. Dbaw had 
placed side by side of each the corresponding Vecent bone, so that uo doubt 
could remain of their identity. The splendid discoveries in the Siv&lik range 
have meantime removed all uncertainty on the subject, and have even pointed 
out two distinct species in the fossil camel, on which a paper has just been print¬ 
ed in the Researches. 

A paper by Messrs. Falconer and Cautley was submitted on the/oesU 
bear of the Sivalilc range, with drawings pointing out variations from 
the existing species. 

The knowledge of this animal is derived from two fine fragments of the head. 
The chief peculiarities are observable in the teeth, which are constructed more 
after the type of the higher carnivora than any other described species of the 
genus. 

A paper entitled *‘Some remarks on the deyeloj^ment of jPo//en,” was 
submitted by Dr. W. Griffith, Mad. Est. 

Indications of a new genus of insessorial birds—by Mr. B. H. Hodgson. 

A Table of the breadth, current, and depth of the river Satlej, from 
Hurt ke patan to its junction with the Indus at Mithankot, was conimuni. 
cated by Capt. C. M. Wade. 

Also a note on tlie spring of Lohand Khar —by tbe same officer. 

Two large cases containing a fine collection of butterflies, moths and 
other insects from Silhet, was presented by Mr. Geougb Loch, C. S. 

Observations concerning certain interesting phenomena manifested in 
individuals born blind, on their restoration to sight, were communicated by 
Dr. F. H. Brett. 

Report of the Committee of Papers on the Alip Laila. 

The Committee having deputed the examination of Major Macan’s 
manuscript to those of its Members most eminent fur their knowledge of 
tlie Arabic language and literature, think it will be more satisfactory to 
submit tbe separate minutes of those gentlemen to the Society than to 
embody them in a general report. 

They are unanimous in their opinion of the genuineness, general cor¬ 
rectness, and value of the manuscript, as well as in advocating the support 
of Mr. Brownlow's undertaking: and they think the patronage of the 
Government should also be respectfully solicited. Fur the correction of 
the press, they believe Mr. Brownlow to have made tbe best arrange, 
meat ; —nevertheless, as he has solicited permission to publish the work 
under the auspices of the Society, it may be proper that a file of the sheets 
as printed should be furnished to the Secretary to be occasionally submitted 
to Members of the Committee and other competent judges of their accuracy. 
They consider the price fixed by Mr. Brownlow, 4B Company’s rupees, 
for four royal octavo volumes of 600 pages, to be very moderate, and thoy 
trust he will experience the advantage of it in a full list of subscribers. 

For the Committee^ 

i. Prinsep, Secy. 
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Minute by Mr. W. H. Macnaghten. 

Of the ^entiineness of Mr. BROWifLow's manuscript, there cannot, I 
think, be the slightest doubt. 1 hate compared the third volume of the 
** Contes Inedits," by M. Trgbutien, with the fourth volume of the ma. 
nuscript, and, as far as I can judge from reading three or four of the 
commencing and concluding pages, and looking over some of the inter, 
mediate pages of each of the six last tales, 1 believe that they corre. 
■pond almost exactly. 

I have also carefully looked through the third volume of the MSS. The 
anecdotes which are at the end of the third volume of the French trans¬ 
lation, are contained in this volume; but they do not, in the Arabic 
MSS. appear to be so numerous. They are chiefly introduced between 
the stories styled ' Histoire d’Adjib et de Gherib," (the last story of the 
first volume of I'rebutien,) and that styled “ Des ruses de Dalilah et de 
la fllle Zeinub," (the flrst story of the second volume of Tbebvtien.) 

1 have not had time to compare all the “ Anecdotes." They are not 
entered in the same order as in the French version, owing to which the 
comparison would necessarily be a work of time—but 1 have been able 
to compare the anecdotes styled Divorce et second manage de Hind 
fllle de Naaman," page 464, and that styled Conduite du Vizier I bn 
Aainir," page 487, and 1 find that they minutely correspond with the 
Arabic MSS. 

On comparing the story styled “ Histoire d’ Abdallah 1’ habitant de la 
Mer et d*Abdallah 1’ habitant de la Terre*," I was much struck with the 
mutilated state of the story as contained in the French version. I sub. 
join a version in English of the French and of the Arabic stories. It 
will be seen at once, how much the former has been shorn of its fair 
proportions. 

Story of Abdallah the inhabitant of the Sea, and of Abdcdlah the inhabitant 

of the Land. 

There was once a fisherman, called Abdallah, who was father of a numerous 
family. All his riches consisted in his nets, with which he went every day to 
the sea shore to supply the wants of his family ; he lived in this way from day 
to day. His wife was confined for the tenth time of a boy: that very day 
there was nothing at all iu their house. The wife told her husband to take bis 
nets, and to throw to the good luck of the new born. The fisherman took bis 
nets, and threw them in with prayers for the happiness of his son. When he 
drew them out the first time, they were filled with sand, gravel, reeds, and 
mud, and he did not find even one single fish. It was the same also the second 
and third time. In vain did the poor fisherman try another place : the night 
dvertook him before he had caught the least thing. 

“ Great God 1” cried be, “ is this the luck of my new born ! has thou cre¬ 
ated him that there may be no happiness for him ! It cannot be so ; he who has 
opened his li]*s to form a mouth, has taken care of his existence.” Overcome 
with sadness, he threw his nets upon his shoulders and slowly took the way to 
bis dwelling, thinking what he could say to his starving children and his lying- 
in wife. He passed before the shop of a baker where he was wont to buy bread. 
Seduced by tlie smell of the hot bread, poor Abdallah stopped before the shop, 
and cast looks of starvation on the bread just brought from the oven. ” Do you 
wish for bread ?” asked the baker of him. ” 1 would willingly have some for my 
poor children,” replied the fisherman, ” but I have no money to pay for it, for 1 
bave not caught a single fish to-day : nevertheless, if you are willing, I will leave 
my nets in pledge.” ” How,” replied the baker, ” could yon earn money to pay 
me, if yon leasre me your nets in pledge ? Hold, here are ten loaves, what you are 
adbustomed to take, and, moreover, ten pieces of money which 1 lend you. If 

« Page 89 of Vol, III. ofTBBBUTtlN. 
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you are aucceeaful in your fishing to-morrow, you will pay me, and if not 1 will 
give you credit.” ” God will reward you,” said the fisherman, taking the ten 
loaves; and he went to the market to buy some vegetables. The next morning 
ho went out verjbcarly, and threw his nets all the day without catching any 
thing. In returning home that evening he did not dare to approach the baker's 
shop ; but the latter having seen him, called him and gave him, as he had done 
the night before, ten loaves and ten pieces of money. Things went on in this 
way for forty days, and the fisherman was in despair to see his debts thus in¬ 
creasing without any means of discharging them. The forty-first day he said 
to his wife, ” I am going to tear iny nets in pieces ; because I see that I ought 
no longer to reckon on gaining my livelihood in that manner. I am ashamed 
of being such a burden to the baker, and I must do some other business to pay 
what I owe.” ** God is great,” replied the wife; ” and since he has given us 
such a generous benefactor, he will grant us also the means of clearing ourselves 
to him. Do not despair then, continue to throw your nets and put confidence in 
God.” The fisherman followed the advice of his wife ; he threw his nets in 
the name of God, and said, ” Be favourable to my fishing, O thou who dis- 
pensest the gift of destiny I If I catch a single fish I will carry it to my bene¬ 
factor.” The nets this time were of an extraordinary weight. Abdallah worked 
with all his strength to bring them to the shore, but the poor fisherman, to his 
great despair, found nothing but a dead ass, which exhaled a pestilential smell. 
” There is neither might nor power, but in God,” cried Abdallah, in clearing his 
nets of the carcase. ” It is my accursed wife,” added he, ” who gave me this fine 
advice ; I told her that I was going to give up the business of fisheraaan, but no, 

* God is great; do not despair, continue to throw your nets.' See what it is to 
follow women's advice 1 Nevertheless, I am going to.tempt fortune again to-day 
for the last time.” 

The fisherman sought another place to avoid the stench of the ass, and 
threw his nets: they were slill heavier this time than the first, and Abdallah 
found in them a being with a human form. At first he thought it was one of 
those genii that Solomon had cast into the depth of the sea, after having shut 
them up in brazen vessels. He, therefore, cried ” Pardon I pardon I O Genii 
of Solomon 1” ” Fear nothing,” replied the figure in the net, ” I am a human 
being like thee j the only dilTcrence which exists between us, is that I live in the 
depth of the sea, and you inhabit the earth.” ” Then,” replied the fisherman, re- 
asBured by these words, ” you are neither a genii nor a demon ?” ” Not more the 
one than the other,” replied the inhabitant of the sea ; ” I believe in God and his 
Prophet.” ” But who threw thee into the waves ?” I am, by nature, au inhabitant 
of the sea, and I serve God. When I was caught in the nets, 1 was trying to be 
useful to thee, and 1 allowed myself to be taken ; because it would not have 
been difiScult for me to break your nets, if 1 had wished to escape ; but 1 re¬ 
cognized the finger of God in this event, and I see that we have botli been creat¬ 
ed to be brothers and friends. The earth produces grapes, melons, peaches and 
pomegranates : the sea abounds in coral, in pearls, in emeralds, and in rubies. 
Bring me fruit, and 1 will fill your basket with the precious stones which are 
found in the sea.” " This proposition suits me marvellously, my brother,” said 
the fisherman ; ” swear to me that you will keep your promise, and recite the first 
chapter of the Koran.” When the first chapter was recited, the fislierman laid 
down his nets, and asked his companion liis name. ” 1 am called .Abdallah of the 
sea; and thou, what is thy name?” ” It is truly extraordinary,” said the 
fisherman ; ” my name is also Abdallah, and to distinguish us one from the other, 
I will call myself Abdallah of the land.” ” Very well,” replied Abdallah of the 
sea ; we have been created one for the other ;—wait for me here an instant, I am 
going to search for something which I wish to make you a present of!” At these 
words he plunged into the sea to the great grief of the fisherman, who regretted 
having given him his liberty. ” If I had kept him, thought he to himself, 1 
could have shown him for money as a cariosity, and in that manner I might have 
gained my livelihood.” 

An instant after the inhabitant of the sea re-appeared, with bis hands filled vfith 
rabies, pearls, and emeralds, ” Do not take itill,” said he to the fisherman,” that 
1 have not brought you more of them; I had nothing to put them in, but I will 
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give you ai many to<morrow again, and every day, if you will come here at aun- 
riae.” Transported with joy, the fisherman went to the baker’s, to whom he gave 
^1 his pearls and precious stones, tiianking him for all the favors whicli he had 
hitherto heaped on him. After that loaded with as much bread as he could 
carry, and after having bought with the money which the baker had given him, 
meat, fruit, and vegetables, the good Abdallah ran home to inform his wife of 
the happy adventure which had happened to him. 

“ Keep well your secret,” said his wife to him ; ” it is a thing that ought not to 
be related to every one.” ” If I must conceal it from every one,” replied the 
fisherman, “ I cannot at least make a mystery of it to the baker my bene* 
factor.” 

The next day, having got up very early, the fisherman went with a basket of 
fruit to the sea shore, which he reached before sun-rise. He cried there : ” Where 
art thou, Abdallah of the sea ?” “ What will you ?” replied a voice from the 
depth of the waves; and at the same instant the new friend of the fisherman came 
out of the sea with a load of emeralds, rubies, and peails. After having break¬ 
fasted together, they retired each going his own way. The fisherman gave, in 
passing, two more necklaces of pearls to the baker, and carried the rest home. 
He went afterwards to the bazar, and shewed all the pearls and precious stones 
to the syndic of the jewellers. ** Stop him,” cried the latter; ” he is the thief 
who has stolen the queen’s pearls I” Abdallah allowed himself to be loaded with 
bonds, and to be conducted before the king without saying a word. They pre¬ 
sented to the queen the pearls which they took for hers, but she declared that 
the pearls were much handsomer than those which had been stolen from her ; 
that they did not belong to her, and that she would buy them at any price. 
” Retire, infamous informers,” said the king; ” as if God could not give riches to 
the unfortunate also I Retire.” When the jewellers had departed, the king turned 
towards Abdallah : ” Now inform me from whence did you get this treasure. I 
am a king, and 1 do not possess such precious stones,” Then Abdallah related to 
him lus connection with Abdallah of the sea. “Venerable man,” said the king, 
” riches ought to be joined to power;—as long as I reign you need not fear violence; 
but I would not be answerable that after my death iny successor will not cause 
you to be put to death to seize on your treasures. I wish, therefore, to give you 
my daughter in marriage and to make you my vizier, so that after me envy may 
not assail you.” After that the king ordered Abdallah to be conducted to the 
bath, and caused him to be dressed in magnificent clothes. They sent letters 
for bis wife and children, who were loaded with marks of honour. The contract 
of marriage was drawn up according to all the forms. Abdallah of the land 
gave as portion to the princess ail the treasures which he had received from 
Abdallah of the «ea. Tlie next day the king having observed the vizier betake 
himself with a basket of fniit on his head to the sea shore, asked him what he 
meant by so doing. Abdallah replied that he was carrying breakfast to Abdallah 
of the sea. The answer displeased the king. •' This conduct, my son-in-law,” 
said he to Abdallah, *' is not suitable for a vizier. Take your choice to remain in 
the palace, or to drop instantly your load.” 

Up tb this point the French and Arabic versions correspond with great 
minuteness. The French version, however, terminates in a very abrupt 
and unsatisfactory manner. It conveys no moral, and leaves Abdallah the 
inhabitant of the land to enjoy his good fortune, notwithstanding his ingra. 
titude towards his benefactor. - The French version proceeds—“ Abdallah 
liking better to preserve his place and the favour of the king, returned 
no more to the sea shore and lived happily to the end of his days." 

The Arabic version is altogether different, and if it possesses no other 
merit, it has at least the advantage of conveying a moral and teaching a 
cheerful resignation to the will of Providence: it proceeds thus 

” Abdallah said, I fear to break the promise which 1 have made to him. I 
sbaR then be accounted a liar, and the world will accuse me of falsehood.” The 
king replied, ” You are right. Go, and God be with you.” He then went into 
the and the people recognized him. He overheard them saying, ” This is the 
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king's relative: ke U going to exchange fruits for jewelsbut they who were ig> 
norant and were not acquainted with him said, " O fortanate'Snnn, stay a litm, 
and let me form acquaintance with you." He paid no attention, however, to any 
one, and proceeded onward»itiIl he joined Abdallah of the sea, and preseoted him 
with the fruit and exchanged them for jewels. Having so done, lie returned to 
the baker's shop, which he found closed, and learnt that tin's had been the case 
for ten days. He then proceeded to consummate his marriage witli the daughter 
of the king, with whom he lived on terms of affection. He went daily to the 
man of the sea and returned by the baker’s shop, but found it always locked. 
He was at a loss to conceive where the baker had gone, and asked the neigh¬ 
bours where he had gone, and what had happened to him. They told him in 
reply, that the baker bad fallen sick and could not leave his house. Having 
inquired where his bouse was situated, Abdallah sought him out. His friend 
seeing him out of the window bearing a full basket, on his bead, descended and 
opened the door, and throwing himself upon him, embraced him and cried. Upon 
this, Abdullah said to him, “ Where have you been, iny friend, this long time ; 1 
have come daily to your shop, but have found it shut, and have been unable to 
find you. Are you in distressThe baker replied, " No, hut 1 heard that the 
king had seized yon and charged you with being a thief, whereupon I became 
afraid, and shut up my shop and concealed myself." Abdallah answered. This 
is true; and then recited his adventures with the jewellers and the king, and how 
he had manrried the king's daughter, and had been made his vizier. He further 
desired him to take as his portion what whs in the basket, and not to be afraid. 
Saying this, he left him in a happy mood, and returned to the king with bis 
basket empty. The king said to him, " O I kinsniaq, 1 ^ncy that you could not 
have met your friend Abdallah of the sea to-day." He replied, I did meet with 
him, but what I obtained from him I gave to my friend the baker, to whom 1 am 
under an obligation." The king asked who is this person—to which he replied, 
he is a baker by profession, and behaved to me in such and such a inaiiner 
during the period of my distress, and never neglected me. The king asked his 
name. Abdallah, said he, is called Abdullah the baker—my name is Abdallah of 
the land, and the name of my companion is Abdallah of the sea. The king 
rejoined. My name also is Abdallah*, and the servants of God are brothers; send 
and bring him, we will make him our second vizier. Then were sent for him 
the vizier and the nobles, who caused liim to be clothed in the habiliments of a 
vizier, and brought him into the presence of the king. He was then made the 
second vizier, Abdallah continuing the first. 

Abdallah of the land, the first vizier of the king, continaed after this fashion 
a whole year, and never omitted for a single day to go with a basket of fruits and 
to return with a basket of jewels and precious stones, and when fresh fruits were 
not procurable he used to carry raisins, almonds, walnuts, figs, and such like. 
Whatever he took was cheerfully accepted, and in return his basket was filled 
with jeu els according to custom. One day it happened that betook a basket 
of sweetmeats. Abdallah of the sea accepted it, and took his seat upon the land 
by the sea shore. They entered into conversation and mutually told stories, 
when the following dialogue occurred. " Is it true, my brother, that the prophet 
(on whom rest the iteace and blessing of God 1) is buried among you on dry land, 
and do you know where he is buried ? 1 do, replied he of the laud. In what 
place ? In a city called Yosrub. Do the inhabitants of the land go to visit his 
tomb ? Yes. Happy then, exclaimed Abdallah of the sea, are you denizens of 
the earth, that you are enabled to visit the tomb of this gracious, clement and 
merciful prophet who intercedes for all those who perform the pilgrimage I 
Have yon, my brother, ever visited bis tomb ? No, I was a pour man and hud not 
enough to pay my expenses on the road, but since 1 became acquainted with you 
and you have bestowed upon me this exceeding prosperity, it a duly incumbent 
upon me to do so. 1 have a strong desire to visit the holy city, and nothing but 
t^ affection 1 have for you prevents my doing so. I cannot, however, bear to 
purt with you for a single day. Do you, said he of the sea, prefer niy friendsUlp 
to that of the prophet (on whom be the blesliug and peace of God), who.yriU 
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plead for you with the Almighty on the day of resurrection ? who will save you 
from the fire, and give you admission into'heaven by his mediation ? Do you 
abandon the pilgrimage to the shrine of the Prophet Mahomed, (on whom be 
peace and blessing of God) through love of the wogld ? To this he of the land 
replied, No ; 1 swear that I should prefer the pilgrimage to all things ; I only 
require your permission to perform it this very year.” ” I have granted you per- 
xaission,” rejoined he of the sea; ” but when you arrive at the shrine, submit my 
salutation. I have an offering to present. Enter with me into the ocean, so-that 
1 may take you to my city and admit you to my house—that I may entertain you 
and entrust to you my offering, in order that you may present it at the shrine of 
the holy Prophet, saying. This is an offering from Abdallah of the sea, who 
conveys his salutation, and intreats your iuterccssion to save him from hell 
fire.” 

The story proceeds to state that the fears of Abdallah of the land hav. 
ing been removed by the assurances of his companion, and his body having 
been rubbed over with a certain ointment which gave him the power of 
living in the water, he entered the ocean with his marine friend. Then 
follows a long description of the wonders of the deep ; Abdallah having 
seen “ wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, inestimable stones, 
unrivalled jewels—all scattered in the bottom of the sea"—and many 
other things undreamt of even by Clarenob, The story concludes tlms:— 

Having taken leave of the king of the ocean loaded with jewels, Abdallah of 
the sea took his companion back towards liis city. On tbe road he put. into his 
hand a packet, saying, Take tliis,and present it as my offering at the shrine of the 
holy prophet. Abdallah of the land took charge of the packet without knowing 
what it contained. Abdallah of the sea theu proceeded to convey him to the 
shore, but on the road there appeared an assetiqbly of persons rejoicing and 
singing, and eating and making merry. Upon witnessing this, Abdallah of the 
land said to his companion, ” For what are these people rejoicing ? Is tlierea 
marriage among them ?” Ills companion answered, ” No—but some one among 
them has died.” ** What,” said he of the land, ” do you eat, drink, and make 
merry on the occasion of a death ?” ” 'J'o be sure we do.” said the inhabitant of 
the sea : ” do not you do tiie same on land ?” ” Not we indeed,” said his com¬ 
panion ; ” on such occasions we cry and weep, and the women beat their faces and 
tear their clothes, and make all sorts of lamentation.” On hearing these words, 
Abdallah of the sea exclaimed, ” Deliver up my offering.” This be did with fear, 
and having got upon dry land, Abdallah of the sea said, ” I have parted with 
your friendship—you shall never see me again, nor shall I ever again behold you.” 
” On what account is this ?” asked his companion. ” It seems then,” replied 
Abdallah of the sea, ” that you dwellers upon earth, whose life is a mere deposit 
by your Creator, cannot endure its being taken back, but you must weep thereat. 
'What then would be the case with my deposit for the Prophet ? When a child is 
born you rejoice that God Almighty has endued it with life as a deposit, but 
when that is taken away again you feel it as a grievance, and you cry, grieve, and 
lament. 1 have no occasion for such company.” Saying this lie vanished. 

Abdallah of the land having put on his clothes and taken his jewels, proceeded 
to the kingt who received him with much joy and gladness, aud asked him how 
he was aud what bad befalleu him. Abdallah then recounted his adventures, 
•and mentioned all tbe wonders of the deep which he had seen. The king was 
astonished, but upon hearing what Abdallah of the land had said to him of the 
sea, tbe king observed that the former bad erred in making the communication 
which he had done. For a long time afterwards Abdallah continued in the 
habit of going to the sea shore aud calling upon his former companion, but he 
never re-aiipeared. 

The king and his friend lived happily until the destroyer of delights—the 
spoiler of all things came, and they both died. Then praise be to God who 
i^ever dies, who is the living God, Lord of kings and angels, and who has power 
over all things 1 « 

At tlie conclusion of the tale which immediately precedes the shove, 
•hd which is styled ** Histoire D’Aboukir et D’Aboussir,” M. TiiEaarriBN’s. 
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version, is, " Aboussir le fit inbum^ et lui eleva un monument sur lequel 
on grava one inscription qui renfermuit vn sem tras moral.'* In the Arabic 
MS. the inscription is given at fall length. ] here subjoin a translation 
of the Elegy, which is not without elegance in the original, but which 
seems rather intended to inculcate the advantage of prudepce, and to 
convey the moral that “ honesty is the best policy,” than as a suitable 
epitaph on the tomb of the treacherous friend over whom it wtis erected. 
After a series of efforts to ruin his friend and benefactor, the treacherous 
man came to an untimely and ignominious end, while he whom he 
designed to ruin, and who buried his corpse (which was found tied up in 
a bag on the sea shore) attained the summit of prosperity. 

By his deeds a man is known among his equals. 

“ The qualities of a free-born and noble person resemble bis origin. 

He does not revile, though he be reviled ; 

" For how often whnt a man says recoils upon himself. 

** Abstain from evil words and use them not, whether engaged in serious or 
trifling matters. 

'* How many a great man has been subjected to abuse, 

“ From one whose value is not equal to a fragment of his shoe I 

“ What is triumphant exultation ? even the lion is taken in the toil through 
ignorance. 

The sea bears on its surface the rotten carcans. But the pearl lies resplen¬ 
dent in its lowermost sands. 

'* I never saw a sparrow oppose a hawk, but I'thoiigbtof its insignificance 
and want of understanding. 

** It is written on a loBy^pillar in Hindustan, Whoever cultivates virtue sliall 
be recompensed in the like. 

** Abstain from the attempt to make sugar of coloqnintada; 

“ For every thing must partake of tl»e nature of its origin.” 

SooTT, in the Preface to his translation of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainmenta, has observed, “ The stanzas, elegies, and other poetical quo¬ 
tations which so frequently occur in the original, M. GAiiT.Am) has indeed 
omitted, but such omission (at least in the humble opinion of the Editor) 
is not to be regretted, for he thinks that to the European reader their 
insertion would have been an intolerable interruption to the narrative.” 

M. Tkebutien does not seem to have been generally of this opinion, 
for he hsis on most occasions faithfully rendered the verse as well as the 
prose. Where he has not done so, the fault, 1 suspect, was in the original 
—not in the translation. 

I have compared the MS. of Mr. BaowNi^ow with the printed edition of 
Habicht and the lithographed work edited in Calcutta, as well as with 
Scott's and GALtANn's translations. The comparison was made with one 
of the old tales, and I took at random the first voyage of Sindbad the 
Sailor. 'I'his examination has afforded additional proof of the genuine¬ 
ness of Mr. BhowmvOw’s MS. M. Habioht’s edition comes next to it in 
fulness and accuracy. The Calcutta edition is very faulty and defective. 

I cannot help thinking that an entire and correct translation into Eng¬ 
lish of these beautiful stories is still a desideratum, and that no better 
original could probably be procured than that belonging to Mr. Bnnwiv- 
XA>w. Scott’s, which is the iiest translation, seems very inaccurate. Take 
for instance the following passage in the story of Sindbad the Sailor. 

Reflecting on the time he had lost and the profligacy of his past life, he 
says that he called to mind the saying of Solomon, that three things are 
better than three things: The day of death than the day of birth—a 

living dog than a dead lion—the grave than a palace.” • 

This has been translated by Scott, 1 remembered the saying of the 
great Solomon, which 1 had jrequently heard from my father, that death 
is preferable to poverty.” 

4 H 2 
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I leave to other Merohera of the Committee the task of examining the 
first two volumes of the MSS.; if indeed any further examination he 
thodght necessary to estatilish the genuineness of the work. I am quite 
satisfied as to that pointy from the examination which I have made of the 
third and fourth volumes. The stories of Sindhad the Sailor are intro-, 
duced at the commencement of the 3rd vol. of the MSS.; consequently it 
may be assumed that the ** Contes Imdits" which 1 have not compared 
are to he found in the first and second volumes of the MSS. and a.com. 
parison of them with the Arabic might be still more satisfactory. 

Upon the whole, I hare no hesitation in stating my opinion, that the 
Ms. copy of the AH/ Leila now submitted to the Society is a most valu-. 
able addition to the literature of the East, and worthy of every encounige- 
ment. I hare little doubt that the work would find a ready sale both in 
Asia and in Europe. I do not believe that Mr. Buownlow requires any 
pecuniary aid from us. As a Society, we might subscribe for a certain 
number of copies, and individually I should hope we shall not withhold 
our aid from this highly public-spirited and meritorious undertaking. To 
Government, I think, we should make an earnest appeal for support, found, 
ed on the credit which inu^t accrue to our nation, from ])reaenting to the 
Mussulman population of India, in a complete and correct form and in 
their own classical and beautiful language, these enchanting tales, which 
even in the estimation of Europe enjoy almost unrivalled celebrity. 

Our Maulavi, if competent, might be desired to assist in correcting 
the pre.ss, and I for one should he very happy to aid in this duty, as far 
as my limited abilities and leisure might permi^. 

Sept. 20, 1836. W. H. Macnaohten'. 


Minute by Mr. If. T. Prinsep. 

t have examined the four volumes of the Atif Imla as far as my time 
would permit, and am able to confirm entirely the testimony given by 
Mr. MACNAauTKtf in favor of the accuracy and completeness of the copy, 
St) far as my examination lias gone, the tales and anecdotes given in the 
list at the commencement of the first volume of the Contes Inedits” 
are all to he found in the Arabic, and those that have been translated are 
more full and complete in our copy than in the Freiudi version. I did 
not find the numbering of the nights exactly to correspond. Thus the 
anecdote of Zobeide in the hath is between the 3R2nd and 383rd nights, and 
the secret entrusted to the wife at the end of the SS-i-th ; whereas, ac. 
cording to the French list, these ought to have been found first in the 
384—38Sth, and the other in the 387 —388th night. 

The French version of the ** Contes Inedits” is not, it is to be observ. 
"ed, a very close translation ; nor dues it give in regular order the tales 
iimitted by previous translators. It is still merely a selection, and made 
not exclusively with reference to merit or the interest of the tales. It is 
evident, however, that the original must have corresponded very closely 
with the copy brought tof India, by Major Maoan, and was probably from 
the same. Vyhetiiei*' it u-as as complete in all respects, and as carefully 
made, may well be doubted ; for the getting up of this manuscript is of a 
very superior des''ription. I do not find that the German edUion in the 
original Arabic corrcsjionds exactly in the arrangement of the tales with 
our copy, hut the text docs not materially differ of the sdhie tales, which is 
an additional confirmation of the accuracy and genuineness of the very 
cua.idete set of these tales now laid before us. 

/] join heartily in tlie wish expressed by Mr. Maonaohten', that a com. 
plete edition of this wovk in the original Arabic may be printed in .this 
country from Major Macan's copy, and I doubt not that many subscribers 
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may be found to contribute towards the expense of carrying it through 
tlie press, if this should iHt deeuied necessary. The offer of Mr. Mao- 
NAUHTEN to i’orrpct tlie press with the aid of the Maulavis of the Persian 
office, is one lioit will be appreciated by all who wish well to the litersi- 
ture of the East, and it ought to determine those who hitherto have felt 
hesitation at the idea of attempting so great a work. 

I am afraid that no cupahle person has leisure here in India to under¬ 
take the translation of these four volumes into English. But certainly it 
would tend equally to the credit of our literature were it possible to put 
this also in hftnil. IVere I myself an idle man, I should like no better 
amusement than to take up such an occupation. 

Sept. 25, 1836. H. T. Prinsep. 


Minute hy the Rev. Dr. Mill. 

I entirely agree with Mr. Magn’aohter and Mr. H. T. Prinsep as to 
the undoubted genuineness of Mr. Brownlow’s MS. The style of these 
tales is very strongly impressed on the memory of every one who has read 
any large portion of them in the original: and on comparing the detached 
portions I have rend from this MS. daring the three days it has been with 
me, with the recollections of the Voyages of Sindbad which I have repeat, 
edly perused from M. Lanol'bs’ edition (Paris,. 12nfo. 1814)—there is the 
same delightful ease and simplicity of style, with the total absence of the 
rhetorical effort so general in other works of imagination in the same iaii- 
guage,—the same purity of Arabic idiom, with the free introduction of 

e. p. the Persian SharAb- foreign nouns, which (even independently of the 
hhdnah niul our own wt 11 external evidence) hears witness to the common 
known (anArabic Qrjgjn ig apparently much 

te“rSlior)‘ ihicl^l ib. Von 

serve in Night 284, vol. 2, Hammer s Cairo MS. (Iiought at Constantinople) 
ofthlsM.S. from which M. Trbbutibn’s “Qontes Inedits" 

are published, than to the Tunis MS. from which M. IIabioht's complete 
edition of the original is now publishing at Breslau : and fur this reason, 
amongst others, I do not think that work need preclude the publication 
of this. 


I'he part which I have taken almost at hazard for critical examination, 
is the part shortly preceding that which has been so ably examined hy 
Mr. Macnaohten. It is the curious adventure (uear the beginning of the 
2nd volume) of Isaac of Mousul the musician, and the consequent intro, 
duction of the Khaliph Mdmon to his futui’e bride, the daughter of bis 
Vizier Hasan ben Sehl. This occupies from the middle of Night 277 
to 280 in the MS,, but from 279 to 282 in Trbbutibn, (this slight 
difference arising rather from a different division than from any deficien. 
cy In this MS. as the collation of the preceding tales sliews.) A com. 
parison of this stor}'^ with the same in Trebvtien's third vol. (p. 289— 
S95,) has convinced me tha^the text of Maoan’s and Hammer's MSS. is 
as nearly Identical os those of any two ordinary MSS. of an oriental work, 
and that whatever discrepancies appear between the Arabic and the 
French in this part at least, arise from the translator ratiier than from 
hhi text.' An example or two will best prove this. 

JUS. (Hteralls translated.) TVebufien. 

There appeared something hanging Je reg^rdui ce que ce ponvait dtre, 
fromtheadjoininghousesiandlo I alarge et, & ma grande surprise je vis erne 
basket decked with silk at the four ban* sorte de corbeille garnie de sole, 
dies. 1 said to myself, *'Surely there is Comme le vin que j’avais hu dans la 
acauseforthis,” and I remained amazed aoirde m’avait un peu troubh* le cer- 
at my adventure. But intoxication veau, je me plaqai dans cette corbeille 
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80 far transported me, that my mind sans savoir ce que je faisais, et au 
said tome, " Sit down in it.'’ Accord- mdme in'Itant je me sentis enlever en 
ingly 1 snt down, and when those who haut.. Je fus re 9 n snr la terrasse par 
let down the basket to me felt T was quatre belles esclaves qni in’engag^r- 
within, they drew it up to the top of the ent it descendre dans la maison. L’une 
wall; and behold four damsels who said, d’elles marclia devant moi, un flambeau 

Alight freely aud without restraint.” it in main, et me conduisit dans une 
And one of them Walked before me salle, dont la magnificence ne ponvait 
with a taper till 1 entered into a house: £tre compai-de qu’ft cello des apparte- 
and there were silting rooms strewed mens du palais du Khalife. 
out such as I had never seen even* in 
the Kbaliph’s ]'nlnce. 

To the method so apparent in the above extract, of seizing only the 
points of the narrative, and neglectiag the orientalisms of style and man¬ 
ner by wliich they are introduced, I should ascribe even the places where 
the two copies appear discordant; as, where in TnfBmjTXBN (after the long 
interview witii the lady described in sultstance exactly as in the MS.) Isaac 
is made to go down by the basket as he came:—“ On me descendit dans 
la corbeillewhereas the Arabic MS. distinctly says in that place, A 
damsel went down stairs with me and opened [|the door] to me, and 1 
went out and walked, to my house." (Night 279): where it seems to me 
at least as probable that the translator hastening with the story after his 
manner, leh ont the circumstances of descent and added " dans la cor. 
beille" afterwards, on revising his French, than that he found the basket 
in his original. The conclusion of the story furnishes another striking 
example of his manner, and of the disadvantage which these tales suffer 
by being so translated. 

(literally.) Trebutien. 

Then we went out: and he eaid, Nous sorttmes de la maison, Le 
” O, Isbak, do not tell this story to any Khalife m’ordonna de ne pas parler 
one so I concealed it till the death de cequi venait de se passer; etj'en ai 
of Mamdn. Never had any one an gard^ le secret jusqu’a sa mort. Ces 
interview such' as 1 had during these trois nulls, dit Ishak de Mossonl, Je 
four days, sitting in the day with M km (in les mettrai tomours an rang des plus 
and in the night conversing with Kha- agi tables qne j’aie jamais pass^es dans 
dijk. By Allah 1 never saw any one la plus aimable soci^td. 
of men like Mamhn, and never did I 
behold a woman like Khadijh, who even 
approached her in wit and under¬ 
standing and eloquence. But Uod 
knows best. 

Similar conclusions were obtained by comparing the preceding story in 
the 2nd volume of the MS.—the adventure of Abdallah the son of Abu. 
Koldba, and his discovery of the paradisiacal city of Sheddad the son of 
Ad—occupying from p. 2S4 — 289 of Trdtutien (who calls him Abdallah, 
son of Kotaiba, and with whom his ndkah or she-camel is a mule). The 
text of the two Egyptian MSS. of M. Trebutien and Major Macan must 
be almost entirely the same. *■ 

Very different, however, is the text of Professor Habiobt's edition, which, 
if it contains either of the above “ Anecdotes" of M. Trbbutien, must 
place them in a very different place from that in which the numbers led 
me to search for them without success. And this is not wondwful, aft the 
arrangement of the nights is altogetlier different in the two editions. For 
example, the Voyages of Sindbad in both the Egyptian MSS. (M8..YaI. 3, 
a»d Trebutien, Preface p. xlvi.) occupy night 536—565, but in the 
Tunis MS., Night 250—^271, as appears in Habicht's 3rd and 4th volumes. 

* The discrepancy from the French may here very probably arise from the ©mis¬ 
s' 

sion of the word by the copyist—but the mistake may just as probably Ue on 
the other aide. 
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On the other hand^ the first of the unpublished Tales in both the Egyptian 
MSS.—where it occupies from Night 34—38 (MS. vol. 1 and Trel>. p. xli.) 
occupies all from the 139th to the 218th in IIabicut (iii. 66 — 166). It is 
not, however, actiuilly longer in the latter than in the former: and as 
this tale, viz. the History of the two Viziers of Mohammed Ihin Soleman 
Alzini pn Habioht “ Alrasi”] has never been translated either by GaIi> 
I.AKD or Thkbvtien, I selected it I’or the collation of the two Arabic 
texts. Here, though I found the printed and MS. text to tally in the main 
from beginning to end, not only as to the succession of incidents, but in the 
poetical passages interspersed throughout, the variations were very con> 
siderahle both in the prose and the verse: whole clauses appeared in the 
one which were nut in the other; the advantage of fullness being some¬ 
times on the side of Mr. BBowunow's MS., but more frequently on that 
of the Breslau edition. 

On the whole, I should strongly recommend the publication of this text 
without any reference to that of M. Habicht— even in the parts which 
might be compared with advantage. (Mr. Mac.vaghtisn*s offer of assisting 
in the correction of the press is one which should be most thankfully 
embraced, however learned may be the Maulavi engaged for the pur¬ 
pose.) When both texts shall have been published, (belonging, as they do, 
apparently to '%wo very different editions or recensions of these celebrat- 
ed tales, one long current in Egypt and Arabia, the other among the 
Maghrebin Arabs of Barbary and Spain,) they may enable the critics of 
Europe, to form perhaps a judgment as to tlie (rue^original text of both. 
The of a translator is one of greater difficulty: and we have none 

probably in India, jiossessed at the same time of ability and leisure for a 
work of this description. The ease and vivtiuity of M. GAnnAMo's 
translation, so deservedly popular among Western readers, would he a 
good model for imitation—avoiding, however, his liberties with his origi¬ 
nal, except, indeed, in the too frequent cases where decency requires 
curtailment or omission. M. Thebutikn is far more faithful in giving the 
whole of his original: but in the mode of representingjt, a due medium 
between his too occidental style of paraphrase, an^%>^|iervilely literal 
• version of the Arabic text, would be, in my upinioA„jjpf the same time 
more, accurate and more pleasing. 

^ W. H. Minii. 

Minute by Mr. J. R. Colvin, 

1 have no pretensions to the name of an Arabic scholar, and shall not 
presume to offer any opinion of my own on the genuineness of these 
volumes. But I can bear testimony to the late Major Macan’s opinion 
of their genuineness. He was a highly competent judge,'and had made 
inquiries which satisfied him on the point before he bought the manu¬ 
scripts in England. 

I, cordially join in the wish to give encouragement to the publication 
of a complete edition. J. It. Cui.vm. 

Minute by Mr. C. E. Trevelyan. 

NeiUier'^iave 1 the least pretension to be called an Arabic scholar, but 
- it is not necessary to be one in order to appreciate in some degree the 
beauty of the Arabian Niglits. I think it very desirable that a correct 
'Version of the original Arabic should be published, and still mure so that 
it should be well translated into English. Such a translation, if it were 
wtU executed, would be a most viduuble accession to English literature,, 
' and 1 believe that for one person who would read the book in Arabic, 
five hundred would read it in English. Nobody, in my opinion, is so 
eminently qualified for this task as Mr. Macnaohtbn, and if he could 
he persuaded to undertake it, he would lay every person who reada 
Buflieh under an obligation to him. C. E. Tbevblyan. 
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I .—An account of some of the Petty States lying north of the Tenas- 
serim} Provinces; drawn up from the Journals and Reports of D- 
Richaroson, Esq., Surgeon to the Commissioner of the Tenasserim 
Provinces. By E. A. Blundell, Esq. Commissioner. 

[The small figures refer to the accompanyiag Plate, where the native words arc cor> 
rectly written in the Burman character.] 

Of the numerous petty states north of th*e Tenasserim provinces, 
those only of Zimmay*, Labong^ and Lagon*, on the east bank of 
the Salween and the slip of country on the west bank inhabited by 
a wild, barbarous, bu^ independent tribe of mountaineers called Red 
Kayens*, have hitherto been visited by Europeans. Of the vast extent 
of country between the Salween^ and Cambodia rivers, we know little 
or nothing, though it is hoped the expected opening of an overland 
trade between the frontiers of China and the Tenasserim provinces will 
extend our knowledge of the intermediate country. 

Tlie town of Zimmay (or Changmai) is situated in Lat. 20 N. 
and Long, about 99 E. That of Labong is distant from Zimmay 
only 10 miles S. E. ; Logon about 50 S. E. from the same. The 
several states are named after these towns, but their respective 
boundaries are not well defined, and, together with those of Moung- 
pay’’ uxidiMoung-nam, appear to be the patrimony of one family. About 
fifty years ago, when the whole of this country was under the dominion 
of Ava*, seven brothers succeeded, with the assistance of ^Starn"’, in 
throwing off the Burmese yoke, ejected them from the above named 
towns, and having been confirmed in the government of them 
Siam, have continued tributary to that kingdom, and successfully 
resisted all the attempts of Ava to regain possession. The elder 
brother was invested with the title of Chow-tchee-Weet, or “ Lord 
4 I 
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with the supreme authority over the others, and the title 
lias descemiedto each brother successively alive till it reached the 
youngest, whom Dr. Richarpson found on his first and second visits, 
blit who died at the advanced age of 73 years, during his third visit. 
It. i,s now in abeyance in the family, and awaits the decision of the 
couit of Siam. 

Of the original inhabitants of this country but a very small por¬ 
tion now obtains,—perhaps not above one-third of the whole, owing 
to the great number that were carried off by the kings of Ava when 
they overran and subjected the country. The remainder consists 
chiefly of Burmese’’, Peguers'* and Shans'^, from the different states 
tributary to Ava ; either refugees or slaves ; for slavery exists in this 
country in its worst features. The unfortunate wretches are kidnaj)- 
ped and seized by the hill tribes on the west bank of the Salween. 
of whom some account will be given, and eagerly purchased from 
them at very low rates, by the people of this country. Dr. RicEfAun- 
soN was unable to form an opinion as to the amount of the popula¬ 
tion. He was told that the towns of Zimmay, Logon, Monng-pay 
and Moung-nam contain each about 20,000 and Lahong 14,000, but 
he thinks these numbers exaggerated. 

In person the Shans bear a great resemblance to their Bur¬ 
mese and Siamese neighbours, though somewhat fairer. They 
are muscular, well formed, and healthy in their appearance: eyes 
moderately linear; nose small rather than flat; the mouth large, 
and disfigured by black teeth and gums, which they cherish as 
a beauty; the hair is long, straight, lank, and almost always black. 
They tatoo the lower limbs, but 4o less extent than the Bur¬ 
mese. Their dress consists of a cotton putso or cloth round the 
loins, generally blue, a blue cotton jacket reaching well over the hips, 
and a coarse red cotton turban ; though many go uncovered. The 
dress of the chiefs is of the same description, but the materials are 
more costly,—Chinese crape or satin jackets, with gold or silver lace, 
the putso of silk. The women are fair and good-looking, and their 
dress more becoming than that of Burmese or Siamese,—not open in 
front as with the former, nor tucked up between the legs as with the 
latter. It is, however, fastened in the same way round the body 
without pin or string. Old and young have the bosoms bare, or but 
partially covered by a small scarf thrown round the shoulders. Many 
of the women are disfigured with goitre, but it seldom attains a 
l|rge size. The people are a quiet, mild, good-humoured race, and 
not addicted to many vices. Opium smoking and gambling ore 
scarcely known, and drunkenness is uncommon. The religion is that 
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of Baddh, and consequently their ceremonies and festivals differ in 
no material manner from those of the Burmese, which are now well 
known; indeed there is little other difference between the two races 
than that of dress and language; which latter is a dialect of the 
Siamese with a distinct alphabet, bearing in tlie formation of the 
letters a great resemblance to the Burmese character. Of the 
resources of a country so thinly populated apd so constatitly subju¬ 
gated to the devastating inroads of both Siamese and Burmese, 
according as one or the other of these powers held the sovereignty, 
it is not practicable to form an estimate. Speaking of the soil and 
cultivation, Dr. Richakdson says—"The soil in the low paddy and 
garden lands is a rich black loam apparently inexhiuistiblc, in which 
tlve crops follow each other in uninterrupted succession. Cultiva¬ 
tion is conducted with a good deal of care by irrigation and trans¬ 
planting, and the return on good lauds is about 120 and on inferior 
aboift 75 fold. The general seed-time is in July and August, and the 
harvest in December and January, though some descriptions of paddy 
are perfected in three months. Tlieir plough closely resembles those 
used in the south of Scotland without the culture or ploughshare, 
and is often drawn by one buffalo. The principal articles of cultiva¬ 
tion are the cauth-brier, or glutinous rice, cotton, mmze, sugar-cane, 
tobacco, ground nut, chillies, several kinds of pulse, radishes, and 
turnips. Of grain, wheat, and other corn they have none. Pepper, 
cloves, and all the finer species of spices are unknown.” Both the 
soil and climate seem well suited to the cultivation of Pernambuco 
cotton, which is now being introduced into the Tenasserim provinces ; 
and it is much to be regretted that the seed with which Dr. R(ciiabd- 
soN was furnished on his last visit proved bad, as the people evinced 
great desire to cultivate so valuable an article. If the cultivation of 
South American cotton is found to answer in the Tenasserim pro- 
vince.s, of which great hopc.s are entertained, every exertion will be 
made to introduce it into the neighbouring countries. 

Tin, iron, and lead ores appear to be abundant in the country, and 
some of tliem very rich, though it docs not appear that the cxl:raction 
of the metal is engaged in to any evtent. Dr. R. was informed that 
the tin ore yields 80 per cent., and some iron ore that was shown 
him seemed equally rich. Thege are extensive teak forests in that 
part of the country immediately adjoining our provinces, but owing to 
' the difficulty of bringing the timber down the Sulween river in con¬ 
sequence of rocks and rapids, it is doubtful whether wc shall*be 
enabled to .avail ourselves of that supply to any extent. The country 
abounds in cattle, to procure which originallvi and subsequently to 
4 1 2 
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ensure the supply, has been the object of Dr. R.’s several visits. An 
immense saving^ has been effected to Government in obtaining from 
thence sufficient cattle for provisioning the European troops on the 
coast, in lieu of procuring them from either Bengal or Madras. 

The trade of the country is unimportant. An annual caravan visits 
it from the frontier provinces of China, bringing silks, satins, velvet 
and Tvoollens, (the latter chiefly English,) cooking vessels, musk, and 
trifling articles of Chinese manufacture; and carrying away chiefly raw 
cotton, the produce of the country. It is expected that a portion of 
this caravan will this year extend their journey to Maulamyne^*, and 
hopes are entertained that this will lead to annual visits in increasing 
numbers, and the opening of an important overland trade between 
China and our possessions on the Tenasserim coast. From Maulamyne 
are received British piece goods, chintzes, muslins, hardware, &c. in 
return for cattle, ivory, and a small quantity of stick-lack. With the 
hill tribe on the west bank of the Salween they exchange cattle, grain 
and betelnut (the latter from Maulamyne and Bankok), for slaves, 
tin, lead, and stick-lac. 

It is evident from all that Dr. R. observed and reports, that both 
the chiefs and people of this country are not only desirous of conti¬ 
nuing on the most friendly and intimate footing with us, but that they 
are really grateful for the immense benefit which our presence in 
their neighbourhood has conferred upon their country; and there is no 
doubt that should any future danger menace them, they would gladly 
place themselves under our protection, and see their country under 
our rule. Our opeupation of the provinces has spread peace and 
happiness over a wide extent of country entirely independent of our 
authority, by putting an end to that ruthless and devastating system of 
warfare that had been for ages carried on between the Burmese and 
Siamese, whose object was not conquest, but solely to plunder and to 
carry off the defenceless people into irremediable slavery. On many 
occasions, as Dr. R. passed through the country, the common people 
and cultivators expressed to him how different was now their state to 
what it was in former years, when they scarce dared leave the walls 
of their towns to cultivate their lands ; were obliged to be armed and 
constantly on the alert, and to leave their wives and families in the 
town; whereas now the country is in every respect equally secure, and 
they are enabled to follow their avocations without apprehensions of 
any kind. 

The fact may be observed here, that our occupation of the Tenasserim 
provinces has also proved of incalculable benefit to a large portion of 
the population of Burmah themselves, as it is well known that the 
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autibiorities in that country in oujr immediate neighbourhood,—^Rangoon 
for instance,—have found themselves obliged to modify their exactions 
and oppressions, and to govern in a better spirit of justice and hu¬ 
manity, being well aware that the people have a refuge to fly to should 
they be driven to desperation. 

The following extracts from Dr. Richardson’s Jouinal will show the 
route travelled by him, and give an account of his reception by the 
chiefs whom he visited. 

Dr. R. left Maulamyne on 11th December, 1829, and proceeded in 
boats up the Salween river for about 100 miles, and landed on the 
14th on the east bank at the junction of a small stream called the 
Yembyne^^. From hence he started on the 16th. 

Jourtial. 

" 16M. Direction North, 70 East. Time, 3 hours; distance, 7 miles, 4 fur¬ 
longs. 

“ 8. 30. Proceeded along a good path practicable for bullocks, elephants, &c. 

*' 9. 35. At the bottom of a short and rather deep descent crossed the 
Yembyne river, about 70 feet broad, running South, 45 Ekat.—11. 40. Halted for 
the night on the banks of a small grassy lake : the path has been good and gently 
ascending ; the jungle of bamboos and common jungle trees, thick and impenetra¬ 
ble, owing to the creepers ; the march, though only seven miles, was made with 
difficulty, owing to the thickness of the jungle. 

“ \7th. Direction North, 80 East. Time, 3 hours; distance, 8 miles. 

“ 7. 30. Proceeded for some way along a path of the same character as 
yesterday. 

** 8. 15. Along a swampy path at the foot of a nearly perpendicular rock, 
hut covered with verdure to the top.—8. 35. Another rock like the former, 
(called by the Careens Lein Koso;) path better.—8. 45. Crossed a small stream 
with steep banks at the site of a village deserted last year by the Careens (who re¬ 
move annually to a new position). It is now overgrown with tall jungle. 

“ 9. 30. Crossed the Yembyne river, wide 30, deep 3 or four feet; clear, 
rocky bed, swarming with fish. Halt for an hour.—10, 30. Path soft, along a 
valley winding amongst the hills with long grass and dwarf bamboos, much 
intersected by tracks of elephants, rhinoceros, and wild hog. 

*' 10.10. Again crossed the Yembyne river, wide 40 feet; course South, 20 East. 

11. .30. Halted on the eastern bank (course S., 65 East), where it is joined 
by a small stream called the Mean Kem^^, running S. 50" west; the path nearly 
as yesterday ; continued to ascend. Here we were joined by the Careens 
from the second villages, and dismissed those who accompanied us the last two 
marches. 

*' l%th. Course North, 80 East; distance, 10 miles 4 furlongs. 

*' 7. 30. Crossed the Mean Keun four times in 20 minutes, and proceeded 
along a rocky path through thick jungle.—8. 20. Crossed Yea^ta^goan Keun'^ 
20 feet wide ; clear rocky bed. ^ 

** 9. Came again to the banks of the Yembyne river. 

** 9.10. Crossed a small stream faUing iato the last. 
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“ 9. 30. Path soft through long grass surrounded by hills. 

9. 40. Along the rocky bed of the Vea-ta-ffoon-ieun, (waterfall stream.) 

“ 10. .30. Halted fur half an hour.—11. Ascended with some difficulty the 
face of a broken rock 3 or 400 feet in height, over which the water of the Vea-. 
ta-ffoon daring the rains falls.—11. 30. Halted at the top of the waterfall, within 
sound of another which we heard tumbling from the hills above us to the east¬ 
ward. The path to-day continued ascending and very bad, either soft with long 
grass, or rocky and uneven and extremely tortuous; but the Careens say it is 
the only pass through this part of the liills ; that elephants, horses and bullocks 
formerly travelled it with loads, and that it was the route of the Barman army 
in 1790. Passed some of the large bamboos peculiar to tbis country, some 
catechu, and some of the tree with the sap of which the Careens poison their 
arrows. The rest of the jungle consisted of common jungle trees, immense 
creepers, and the common bamboos; tracks of elephants and wild hogs were 
numerous, but uo marks of the rhinoceros, which is confined to the more level 
part of the country where grass is abundant. 

** l9tA. Direction North, ha West. Time, 3 hours, 15 minutes; distance, 
8 miles. 

7. .'30. Path along the stony bed of a stream. 

“ 7. Skirt a ravine to the eastward. 

8. 30. Crossed the Keutig Cank^*, or crooked stream, eight or ten times 
running in various directions. 

** 9. Path a little better, but repeatedly crossed by the Keung Cauk. 

9. 45. Halted on the banks of the Ween Wee^^, a small stream 1.5 or 20 
feet wide, which falls into the Tkaung^Ein^ to the north-eastward. The path 
to-day was wet and bad ; the jungle thick. No marks of inhabitants. Were 
joined in the evening by four Musulmans, who, together with seven who accom¬ 
panied us, and live sepoys, make the party amount to forty-two persons. Those 
who joined us to-dsy came by the Oyne'^' road in nine days from Maulamyne, five 
by water to Dagyue^*, and four by land. Tliey represented the road as bad, 
and hilly, only accessible to people unincumbered, but inhabited by Careens, five 
or six of whose villages they liad passed. 

'* 201 A. Direction North, .'3.’i Bast, ^ime, 2 hours; distance, 4 miles. 

7. 30. Crossed the Ween Wee, and ascended a rather steep hill and pro¬ 
ceeded along an ascending path, which appears as if cut along the face of the 
hill on the bank of a ravine jOO or 350 feet deep, but clothed with small trees 
and verdure, as are all the hills, even those which are nearly perpendicular. 

■ “8. Descending along a similar path through a jungle of the large bamboos ; 
paths particularly good. 

“ 9. 45. Descended along the rather steep bed of a stream, water uncle deep; 
path extremely bad.—9. 5.5. Came to the bank of the Thaing-Ein^^ (called by 
the Shans Afay-pmoie) river, wide 160 or 180 feet; moved a short way down 
the western bank, north 20 east, in the direction of its course, and crossed 
over to the eastern side by assistance of a boat and some bamboo rafts. I had 
been led by the guide to believe that we should be met here by some chiefs of 
the Zimmag country with elephants, &c. to assist us in transporting the bag¬ 
gage and presents, and to accelerate our movements towards their capitaf; they 
had, however, decamped eight or nine days before our,arrival, and we took pes- 
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geasicgi of their sheda, which weie the first human habitations we had seen since 
leaving the boats. The Thaing^Ein river is the old boundary between the 
Barman and Siamese countries, and is now the British boundary in this direction 
with the latter nation. It arises in this range of hills about eight or ten days’ 
march in a Bouth*ea8terIy direction from this, about one day’s march from the 
course of the Ggne river, and falls into the Mein-lun-ghet?^* (called by the Shans 
Mun-neum) two days west from this. The united streams fall into the^Aa/vru^ 
some, distance above a cataract in the latter river, which entirely cuts off all 
water communication with the country above it, and in which even timber is 
shattered to pieces that happens to get into it. 

** 21 «f. Felt the first effects of being in the Siamese country, in being obliged 
to halt till the road was cleared by the Careens. There was an evident desire 
on the part of the Careens, who met us here, to detain ns for a day or two : 
they indeed privately declared their orders from Chow IIo Kto, the chief who 
was to have met us here, to do so. 1, however, intimated my intention to pro¬ 
ceed on the following day. We were here furnished witii a pig, rice, and fowls. 

“ 22nd. Direction North, 20 East. Time, 2 hours, 30 minutes ; distance, 
( miles, 2 furlongs.^ 

7 A. M. Proceeded along a good path through a patch of cultivated ground, 
where the Careens grow the hill rice, which is fine and small in the grain. 

“ 7. 15. Ascended.—8. Crossed the May-tha-woe^ [iver, wide 60 feet, clear 
stony bed ; abundance of fish.—8. 45. Path along the side of a hill of the same 
character as last march. On the top of a steep rocky hill above the road is 
perched the first Careen village we saw. The houses are entirely composed of 
bamboos; the roof, with a very little slope, is made of two rows of split bam¬ 
boos ; the first row with the concave side up, and their edges touching the 
second, with the convex side up, and their edges in the trough of the first, 
embracing the two contiguous edges. There were only three houses in the 
village, the inhabitants of which, old and young, might amouut to forty or fifty 
people; abundance of pigs, poultry, rice, Ac. The people are dirty in their per¬ 
sons, aud the skins of the men generally rough and scaly from exposure ;—they 
were much alarmed at our first approach, but wc gradually gained their confi¬ 
dence. 

12. 30. Continued our march, and at 1 halted on tiie side of the May-tha- 
woe (which we frequently crossed in the course of to-day's march) in thick 
jungle, within sound of a heavy fall of water. 

** 2.3rd. Direction North, 20 West. Time, 2 hours, 30 minutes ; distance, 
5 miles, 6 furlongs. 

“ 10 A. M. Having sent the coolies on three hours before, on account of the 
steepness of the hills : proceeded along a pretty good elephant path up tlie steep¬ 
est hill we had yet ascended.—10. 43. A plantation of small seed cotton. 

“ 11. 50. Reached the top of the ascent, from which we could count seven 
ridges of hills which we had crossed, running north, 20 east, to south, 20 west, 
but very irregular and broken in the descent. 

" 12. 5. Crossed the Tsieu-dzoi^, (Elephant’s tusk) rivulet, wide 15 or 20 
feet.—12. 30. Halted on the banks of the stream at the foot of an extensive hill, 
covered with paddy stubble ; the Careens say they reap 30 or 40 folds * and 
tUe rice is the finest I have ever seen, almost transparent, and when boiled beau- 
tifully white. The Carons of the hills have no cooking or eating apparatus ; 
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the rice and a sort of vegetable stew are boiled in a joint of the bamboo, and 
the latter served ttjp in another split in form of a trough, round which they 
•quat with their rice On any leaf they can find large enough; there is one shell 
spoon in the stew which serves the whole party. This day’s march was one of 
much labour to the coolies : many of them were seven hours on the road. 

“ 24tb. Direction North, 20 West. Time, 3 hours, 15 minutes ; distance, 
7 miles^. 

7. 3o. Proceeded along a worse path than usual, over a succession of hills, 
many of them covered with paddy to the tops, which would indicate a very con* 
siderable Careen population. The greater part of the hills this day were of 
primitive sandstone.—11. 10. Halted by a small stream at the foot of a hill. 

25th. Direction North, 00 East. Time, 4 hours; distance 9 miles. 

7. 30. Ascended a rather steep hill along a path much the same as we had 
travelled for the last few days.—9. 25. Marched along the bed of a stream about 
knee d^; the bottom rocky and broken, the water extremely cold, and the sun 
hot and^otoating on our heads till 11. 30, when we halted on the banks of the 
Moy-Gnovi^ river, (wide 150 or 100 feet) running to the northward and fall* 
ing into the Mein-lunghl about one day above where the Thanng-Ein falls into 
the same river. No marks of cultivation throughout this day’s march. Passsd 
a number of teak and thet-tse trees : of the former there is an extensive forest 
on the eastern bank of the ilifoy*&'noia, but the falls of the TAa/uin render it 
extremely difficult to transport it to the coast. The famous ihet-tae varnish is 
merely the juice of the tree, which exudes from notches made in the bark into 
vessels placed to receive it, and is fit for use without further preparation. The 
tree has somewhat the appearance of the bastard teak. Saw also several small car* 
roway trees in the jungle.—One o’clock. After a flourish of gongs in the jungle 
on the other side of the river, several Shans made their appearance, and a Burman 
of the party pushed over to our side of the river on a bamboo reft, and after 
ascertaining that I was not accompanied by an army, as had been reported by 
the Careens, communicated the fact to those on the other side: four petty chiefs, 
the heads of the party, then came over ; they said they had been sent by the 
chief of Zammay to welcome me, and offered us their assistance fqi; the 
rest of the march. They dispatched a letter to Zammay to announce our 
arrival, and begged ua to remain one day on the present ground, assuring me 
that they had five elephants for my use. These elephants were a very season^ 
able relief, as the people were much knocked «p, and the nature of the paths 
over steep hills or stony beds of small streams, had precluded the possibility 
of my riding for a single march. 

** 26/A. Halted till some bamboo rafts were made to transport part of the 
baggage, which could not be carried on the elephants down the Moy-Gnow. 1 
found that the chiels who met me were part of the licensed robbers of Labony, 
and one of them (a Burman formerly captured in one of their predatory exjiedi* 
tiona) was exceedingly anxious to excuse them for carrying off some of oar 
people last year, as they were mistaken for Burmana. The Careens brought 
three pigs, some fowls, and rice, enough for the whole party ; the Shans would 
not allow me to pay for them; hitherto every thing had been paid for that was 
broi%ht to ns. 

274h, Direction North, 30 West. Time, S hours, 30 minutes; distance, 
15 miles. 
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9. 30 K. M. Marched through a beautiful forest of teak and thenyhan treei, 
on both bauks of the river, which we crossed no less than nineteen times, occa« 
siDoallf following a path, more frequently without any, and the river in many 
places just fordable by the elepiiauts ; the whole of the baggage and most of the 
people were conveyed either on the elephants or on the bamboo rafts.—3 r. tt. 
Halted on the east bank of the Moy-Gnow, having crossed one or two trifling 
hills in tlie coarse of the day, but the march was on the whole a slight descent, 
as we followed the course of the stream tlirough the hills towards its mouth; 
the country was entirely uncultivated, and destitute of any sign of inhabitants. 
The wild elephants are much more scarce on this than on the western side of 
the Moy‘Gnow, and even there much less numerous than on the British side of 
the Tkaung-Ein. Tigers, deer, wild cows, &c. ike. are, however, numerous here. 
The Shans march without tents or coverings of any description, and make little 
huts of branphea after each march in the.samo manner as the Burmese. 

2%th. Direction North, 30 West. Time, 4 hours, 15 minutes ; distance, 
12 miles. 

"11 A. jif. Crossed the river ten times, and proceeded along the banks 
through a country of the same character as yesterday, with scarcely a sign of a 
pal|li, and learned that this road is never travelled except by the chiefs when 
collecting the tribute from the Careens, who, in the neighl}Ourhood, are tributary 
to Ponyd^ or Benya-tche, the principal of the four little chiefs who came to 
meet me.—.'1. 13. Halted on the east bank of the river, about the same width 
as when we first came on its bank. 

" '19lh. Direction North, 2.'i West. Time, 2 hours ; distance, 6 miles. 

" 9 A. M. Continli^our march along the banks of the Moy-Gnow till about 
10 &i. when we leftMt to the westward, and, crossing a rather steep hill, came 

at J1 o’clock on the banks of the Mein-lun-ghfe (running to the southward ; widg 
about 120 feel) a short way above where it is joined by the Moy-Gnow. —11 
A. M. Crossed and halted. Saw numerous marks of elephants, deer, elk, and hog, 
in a soft part of the jungle to-day : the Shuns say that they all cat that sort of 
mud, a kind of black stiff (probably saline) loam or rather clay ;—killed a small 
animal to-day called by the Barmans Poe®®, and of which 1 do not recollect to 
have seen any description. The head is large and round, like an otter ; the cut¬ 
ting teeth like a rat, and feet slightly webbed, somewhat resembling in appearance, 
though inferior in strength, to the moles. The fur exactly like that animal, but 
larger in the staple, and, 1 think, even finer—it is little larger than a common 
English mole, and burrows with great rapidity. There are two kinds of the same 
animal; the other differs in being much larger, and the hair coarse and harsh, 
like the bandicoot. I regret that the specimens 1 obtained were both lost. 

" 30fA. Direction North, 30 West. Time, 4 hours ; distance, 12 miles. 
lU. 20. Continued to march along the Mein-lun-ghee in the same way as we 
had done along the Mby-Gaota. Crossed twelve times to-day. Its average breadth 
130 or 140 feet, and depth about six feet. Its course continues amongst the 
hills, which are covered with teak and that-t»e trees, as those of the Moy-Gnow.-^ 
At 2. 20 halted on the western bank of the river in a small patch of paddy 
in a plain of few miles extent; the first lowland paddy we have seen since leav¬ 
ing the TAalween, and the first of any cultivation since joined by the Shans.* 
"31af. Direction North, 20 West. Time, 4 hoars, 10 minntee; distance, 
12 miles. 
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“ 8. 15. Marched to-day along a path better than any we hare seen since 
crossing the Moy-Gmw. 

“ 11. Passed the tillage of Bowiaa^' ; 12 or 14 houses surrounded by a small 
patch of cultivation, HavingcrosBedtheMein-hiwjy-Aeeriverfourtimesto-day.— 
12. 25. Halted in a rather extensive patch of paddy stubble belonging to the village 
which is distant a mile and a half. Nearly the whole of the country between 
this and the village, which is in a small valley, has last year been under cultiva* 
tion ; all the rice in the country is of that glutinous description called by the 
Harmans kanyhuyeen: the only bard rice that can be obtained is from the 
Careens, who loft us to-day, and by whom we have been accompanied from the 
neighbourhood of one village to that of another since leaving the Thalwem. They 
are a fair, well-limbed, athletic race, superior in appearance generally to the 
Talines and Butmans, but have been oppressed from time immemorial by Talines, 
Burmans, and Shans, whoever happened to have the ascendance. ■ They have 
been obliged to furnish provisions, erect huts, cut the jungle from the edges of 
the path, and furnish guides to all travellers crossing the hills, the latter of 
which services they performed for us, and were much surprized-at being paid 
for whatever they furnished us. They annually shift their habitation, and if 
they pitch upon a site near a path, it is immediately shut up. In addition to 
the other inhabitants of the jungle, we to-day saw marks of rabbits in consi> 
derahlc number. 

“ January \st. Direction North, 20 West. Time, 4 hours, 50 rtiinutes; dis¬ 
tance, 14 miles. 

“ 9. 45. Proceeded along a good path through the paddy grounds of the 
village of Kapa, which we passed at 10, 20, consisting of about thirty or forty 
houses precisely in the Burman style, with one or two Pmyee^^ bouses, but no 
^pagodas, &c.—11. 25. Passed the first pagoda we have seen since leaving THal- 
ween, perfectly dilapidated. Near a small village saw 70 or 100 heads of good 
cattle in a rather extensive paddy field.—2. 35. After traversing a grassy plain 
intersected with belts of jungle, halted on the south bank of a small stream run¬ 
ning to the westward and falling into the Mein-lmy-hee river about quarter of a 
mile from the village of Mein-lung-ftee. The path to-day was well marked, and there 
was more appearances of cultivation than we had before seen. We only crossed 
the Mein-lung-hee river three times. The rise of water in the rains, from the marks 
oo the trees and banks in this river, cannot be less than 30 or. 40 feet. 

“ The Shans being anxious to detain me on the road till an answer is received 
to the letter notifying my airival, dispatched on the day I met them, I have 
consented, as I cannot well proceed without their assistance, to remain here two 
days.” • 

The town, or rather village, of Mein-lung-hee ot which Dr. R. arrived 
this day, is a collection of huts about 200 in number, scattered over 
an extensive plain of ^ or four miles in width, through which the 
river of the same name runs, having its rise about fifteen or twenty 
days’ journey north, and j)ur8uing a southerly course nearly parallel 
to the Salween till joined by the Thoung-yeen, when the united streams 
taL a westerly course and enter the Salween. The town is under 
the jurisdiction of Lahong^t from whence a governor is appointed. 
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who levies contributions from the Kayen tribes in the neighbourhood, 
and is not scrupulous of occasionally extending liis exactions into 
our portion of the country. Such is the wild life and timorous nature 
of these tribes that they submit to any one who appears invested 
with any authority, and it is difhcult to induce them to visit Mau- 
lamyne with their complaints« Mein-lvn-ghee being the first frontier 
station, is generally passed through by the traders of Mmlamyne, 
and the Shan States also by those of the latter, who visit the country 
of the Red Kayens to purchase slaves. An effort was made to detain 
Dr. R. here, till an answer should be received from Labong regarding 
him ; but on evincing a determination either to proceed or to return 
immediately to Mmlamyne, elephants were furnished him, and he 
resumed his route on the 6th. 

** (tth. Direction South, 80 East. Time, hours, .'iO minutes ; distance, 10 
miles. 

Six elephants were produced, and at 10. 20 wc proceeded across the valley 
to the south-eastward.—11. 12. Commenced the ascent of the eastern hills, which 
is gradual hut considerable. ^ 

“ 1. l.'i. Crossed the Moy-Konie^' within quarter of a mile of a fall 00 or 
80 feet to the S. W. of the road. 

“ 1. 50. Halted on the banks of the Moy-Kouip. Three of the elephants 
had four young ; all horn in captivity, winch the Shans speak of as a thing of 
course: one of them had two, one about six years old, the other about 2i or 
3, still sucking. Wc here left all the little chiefs, but Bknya-chi and the 
Barman who was taken prisoner twenty-five years ago. The road to-day (one of the 
principal routes to the Careen Uee (or Red Careens) country) was good, and the 
hilis not very steep. 

“7/A. Direction South, 80 East. Time, 7 hours, 50 minutes; distance, 14 
miles. 

“ 8. 55. Steep ascent for two hours; great part of the way in ruts as deep as 
the elephants’ backs worn by the mountain torrents. 

“ 11. The mist on the hills and valley below us with a beautiful clear sun 
on it, had exactly the appearance of snow. A cold piercing wind from the east¬ 
ward.—11. 15. Narrow road along the side of a hill which rises perhaps 1.50 or 
160 feet above it, with a deep ravine below to the eastward.—12. Continued 
cold and chilly ; left the elephant; steep descent for nearly an hour.—2. 45. 
Halted on the banks of the Afay-/ie^ (which fulls into the Mein-lun-ghee about a 
day below the village) on a beautiful little plain surrounded by high hills, and 
bounded on the south-west by the stream 10 or 12 feet wide. 

“ The march to-day was almost a continued ascent; some of the hills very 
steep; the elephants frequently obliged to stop from fatigue ; the paths tolerably 
good, evidently much frequented, and said to be cut by a Shan king^^ of great 
power, but evidently the tracts of elephants deepened by the torrents, in many 
places as deep as the backs of the elephants, not more than 18 inches wi^ at 
the bottom, and just clear of thehowdahs at the top. The elephant from which 
I dismounted at 12 did not come to the ground till 4. 45, and was consequently 
4 K 2 
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8 Lonrs, 50 minutes on the road; some of them did not arrive till an hour after¬ 
wards from the difficulty of the ascent. 

•‘Sth, Direction North, 70 East. Time, .5 hours ; distance, 12 miles. 

9. Continued to ascend the hills in a path rather better than that of yes¬ 
terday ; free from ruts.—10. 4.5. A good broad roAd along the aide of the bills 
for an hour or two.—2. Halted on a small plain near the Lowa village of 
* Mdriff-lotf-leen^ containing five or six houses. The nights have gradually been 
becoming cooler as we ascended, and there are seven of the people ill with fever 
in consequence. The thermometer stood at 46* in the tent this morning at 
8 A. M. 

“ The jungle plantain, tliet.tse, bamboos, and pine in luxuriance, the latter 
forming the principal part of the jungle (or forest, for it has lost much of its 
density in these upland regions;) the creepers have almost disappeared, and the 
trees which form the crest of the hills to the westward may almost be counted in 
the afternoon, and might be traversed with little difficulty.—At 11. 1.5 to-day from 
the top of one of the high hills nothing could be seen as far as (he eye could 
range hut masses of hills rising one above another, covered with the same 
description of jungle to their summits, hut no snow to be seen ; if they can be 
said to be disposed at all into ranges, it is between S. S. E. and N. N. W. but 
they are extremely irregular and broken. 

** ^Ih, Direction Noatb, 45 East. Time, 6 hours ; distance, 10 miles. 

“ 8. .55. Continued to ascend.—2. 30. Open forest, composed entirely of 
fir trees, tall, straight, and free from branches, to the height probably of 50 feet. 

2. 55. Halted at tbc Loica^ village of Bo*", situated in an open plain in 
the forest, perhaps of 12 or 1.5 miles in length by five or six in breadth, as has 
been the case ever sinceleaving the Mem./un-^fiee. Our march has been a continued 
ascent, bnt gradually surmounting hills in succession, with several descents 
throughout; we are now said to occupy the liighest and coldest halting place 
on the road ; tbc fir has been the most numerous tree throughout the march, and 
the only one daring the latter part of the day. The village of Bo consists of 60 or 
80 houses: the people arc all ironsmiths, and arc exempted from all service but 
furnishiog elephants’ chains, cooking pots, spears, and other iron-ware to the 
Shans during war, or for military purposes ; the iron ore is a red oxyd, and is 
found in immense masses in a hill to the north-westw.-trd less than one day’s 
journey. It is brought to the village on elephants and melted in a simple fur¬ 
nace—yields nearly 50 per cent, of metal, soft and unfit for knives, ploughs, 
shears, Ac. Ac.; they have not the art of hardening it. The people are said to 
be rich, particularly in elephants, of which there are not less than sixty or seventy 
In the village. 

“ lOM. Direction South, 65 East. Time, 5 hours, 40 minutes ; distance, 14 
miles. 

*' 10 A. M. Ascended by a good poth, much frequented throughout.—10. 20, 
descent.—1. 25, Saw the May-ping** river, which falls into the sea at Bankolc.~~ 

2. 20. Rocky steep, difficult descent.—3. 15. Crossed the river, knee 

deep, running easterly.—3. 40. Halted on the banks of the May-papie on a 
smal^ grassy plain. Since 12.20 we have been descending; the road though 
rocky has been pretty good, the air is decidedly milder, the pine has been gra¬ 
dually diminishing in numbers, and now not one is to be seen ; the jungle just 
here is very close; the rocks throughout the latter part of the march old gray 
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aandstonet previous to which they have been granite with a large portion of 
felspar. 

“ llfA. Direction North, 80 East. Time, 4 hours ; distance, 12 miles. 
“8.40. Crossed the May-papic : good path and less precipitous.—11. .^0. 
Crossed a small dry rivulet in which rubies of small value are found.—12- 5. 
Crossed the May-Haut*^ about knee deep, by which the paddy between this and 
the village is irrigated; nearly all the paddy in the plains of tiie valley of May 
ping is cultivated in the same way.—12. .'10. Halted at the village of Maing- 
Haul** (pronounced by the Barmans Mein^Woot) on the west bank of the May¬ 
ping, which runs to the southward uud falls into the sea at Bankok after joining 
the May-nam*^, 

“ The march to-day continued to descend gradually, with a few trifling accli¬ 
vities till 12 ; since which nearly level; the climate jiroportionately improved; 
the jungle has assumed the same character as on the other side of the hills, but 
more open. 

“ We are now fairly ia tbe valley of the May-ping, and have the prospect for 
the next three or four days of seeing something of the level country, but tbe 
whole extent of the country between the Thalnmn and May-ping, with trifling 
exceptions (such as the little valley of the Mein-hin-ghee), is one succession of 
mountains ; nearly all of the primitive scries, principally gri^vel gneiss trap, lime 
and sandstone. 

“ We crossed the May-papie thirteen times to-day. The village Maun-Haul con¬ 
tains about sixteen houses of the most uncomfortable appearance ; it is about 12 
days from Bankok, with which the communication is frequent; the river here 
is about 200 yards across, and rather rapid; there are a number of palmyra, 
cocoanut aud other fruit trees, both here and on the opposite side, where there 
is also a small village. 

“ The river here is a little wider than above or below the village, and just for¬ 
dable by elephants ; there are few fish in the river, and the people almost igno¬ 
rant of the art of catching them. On endeavouring to procure boats as the 
easiest conveyance for the sick, 1 was not a little surprised when only one small 
canoe could be procured, in which only one of the worst cases could be sent 
forward. 

“ Remained here one day at the request of the persons who accompany me, in 
order to transmit intelligence to Labong of our approach. 

“ 13f4. Direction North, 20 East. Time, H hours ; distance, 1.1 miles. 

“ 9. If). Road lies along the foot of the western hill; the river turns towards 
the eastern hills, which are distant about 20 miles.—11. .1.1. Crossed the 
JVflOT.A/ay-fcAcm''®, wide 100 yards; fordable by elephants.—1.4.1. River 200 
yards wide; full of shoals.—2. 3. Crossed the May-ping, and halted on its eastern 
bank in an open jangle, where a house'*'' had been built for our reception. The 
road to-day has been nearly level and much frequented ; the whole of the valley 
was inundated last year to a greater extent than is recollected by the oldest people, 
the paddy being nearly all destroyed, and the people obliged to take to tlie hills. 

“14/A. Direction North, 30 East. Time, 3 hours, 15 minutes; distance, 

16 miles. 

**8. 15. Road good level.—9. 35. Grassy plains.—1. 30. Crossed tffe 
May-lit^, which falls in the May-ping four miles to the westward, wide about 
thirty or forty yards; halted on the eastern bank at the village of Naung-long*^. 
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** 15M. Direction North, fiO East. Time, 7 hours ; distance, 21 miles. 

•* 8. 5. Road good, passable for bandks.—12. 20. Grassy plains intersected 
with jungle.—1. Western hills distant 20 miles ; eastern hills, 4 miles ; hills 
n sight to the northward.—1.30. Paddy ground ; numbers of buffaloes and 
black cattle.—*2. 10. Halted between the village of liansan-kanoy^ and Ran- 
^oupta^^ on the western bank of the May-ta^'^, a small stream, which falls into the 
May-qmng^^ about a quarter of a mile from this, and from thence into May¬ 
ping n quarter of a mile farther to the south-west. 

" The road to-day has been very good, much frequented and passable for a 
bullock cart; throughout marks of recent inundation are still very visible; 
oranges, pnminaloes, pine apple, mangoe, palmyra, cocoanut, guavas, and other 
fruits are abundant; the first and the cocoanut are the only two now in season. 
The people have much improved in appearance ; some of the women and chil¬ 
dren are nearly ns fair as Europeans : many of the latter with light hair ; the 
eyes are large and expressive, not at all like the Chinese ; the nose, however, is 
small, like the Burraan. 

" They have had a report current here for the last month, that the English 
were coming up with 1,000 men, which has alarmed them a good deal. A letter 
has been dispatched to the people here to-day, telling them who I am, and order¬ 
ing them to supply me with every thing 1 want; and the messenger begged 
I would remain here two or three days, till the road was made smooth and every 
tiling ready for my reception at the capital. There is no way of avoiding their 
ridiculous delays.” 

Dr. R. was delayed here a few .days, on the plea of preparing for 
his reception, and ascertaining from the astrologers a lucky day for 
his visit. 

” 20fA. Direction North, 20 East. Time, 2 hours, 10 minutes ; distance, 
tJ miles. 

” 10. 20. Started on horseback with ten or twelve elephants, each having a 
little either of my baggage or presents. At 11. 3.5 I was met by the second 
son-in-law of the TsoLoa, the .3rd chief of the province, with fifty elephants. On 
each were mounted some of the numerous relations of the chiefs. They had 
brought a spate elephant for me, on which after complimentary speeches of 
welcome, I mounted, and we continued our march ; the elephant on which 1 rode 
being last. In this procession we proceeded slowly towards the town, occasion¬ 
ally stopping to let the elepliants pull the pine apple plants and plantain trees 
out of the gardens of the poor people, with whom the chiefs chatted on the 
most familiar term.*). 

” At 12- 30 we arrived at this spot, about a mile from the town, which they 
had fixed on for ray encampment. My tent was already pitched in a little 
square of sheds, which they had built for the people. The chiefs remained 
with me about an hour, examined the muskets, talked of our soldiers, &c., and 
then took their leave. Ou inquiry I found there were two chiefs from Lagan, 
but none from Zimmay present. There is only a small portion of the walls of 
the fort visible from this, and none of the houses; and from the immeuse 
number of c>)i’oaaut and betelnut trees growing inside, it has more the appear¬ 
ance of a forest than a fort; the tops of twa pagodas (one of which is gilt) are 
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visible over the tops of the trees ; the whole country is so covered with wood that 
not twenty houses are to be seen from this place : there are as many round the 
Fort as there are in it. It stands on the right bank of the May-quang^, which 
is here about 30 feet wide and three deep at this season, though navigable for 
boats of some burthen during the rise of the river. The May-quang falls into 
the May*ping about half a mile from this (in the valley of which river both this 
town and Zimmay are situated), which pursues its course amongst the hills from 
this to within a few days of Bankoi, where the hills terminate, and the country 
spreads into a plain populous and fertile. The valley varies in breadth from 
10 or 12 miles to 60 or 80 ; the soil is a rich sandy loam, and from the beds of 
the river apparently of great de|>th ; the hills are of very considerable height, 
but no snow is visible from this, though the thermometer at 7 o’clock is 
seldom above .'>3**. Tlie distance from this to the frontier towns of China is 
about 40 elephant marches (probably of 12 or ITi miles each) over the northern 
hills, and throughout that distance no snow is said to be encountered ; but to 
what other cause than snow the rise of the river can be attributed, I am iguo- 
rant; as it is thought a heavy mousoon if there are three or four days of heavy 
rain in a month. The annual rise of the river is considerable, and last year was 
ao excessive as to drive the whole population from its bank. 

I have had no communication with any of the chiefs to-day, but a letter 
was sent to the person (a Benya) left here to provide any thing I might want, to 
keep the Pongees and the people from crowding round my tent, in consequence of 
a representatiod of mine yesterday. The bearer of the letter said it was the 
. wish of the chief that I should be presented to-morrow, and begged that I would 
not bring any pocket pistols or any other hidden instruinenl of death ; I request¬ 
ed to know if 1 should wear any sword, as it was looked on by us as a mark of 
respect; to which they also objecicd. Tlic materials have this eveuing been 
brought to build me a small house. 

“ 2lst. A.t 12. .30 sixteen coolies with seven large silver, and nine copper 
calats (salvers), and a body of peons armed with spears, came out to carry the 
presents and conduct me to the presence of the chief. 

“ The walls of the fort are formed of the red ferruginous porous stone comraun 
in Burmali at the bottom and the top of bricks of the most slender construc¬ 
tion ; the sides of the streets for a few yards were lined with the common people, 
bearing muskets ; the shed (about quarter of a mile from the gate) in whieh the 
chief received me, was about 6i) feet long and 20 wide, with three sheds at right 
angles built for the occasion, occupying the whole of the front, all of which 
were filled with people ; many of them near relations of the chief, and all in the 
crouching position common with the Burmans ; nearly all armed eiOier with 
swords or muskets. The presents had already arrived, and were placed at the 
upper end of the centre shed. Having made a bow to the chief, 1 went imme¬ 
diately up to Ills seat (a small light chair) and presented the letter. I said that 
I was fortunate in being the first to open the road of friendship holwcon the 
two countries, that it was the v.^i8h of the English Government that the mer¬ 
chants of eacli should be as uncontrolled in the territories of his neighbour as 
if they were in their own, &c. &c. He answered, he hud long turned the eyes of 
friendship towards us; that he was happy the gold and silver road liad been OjiCn- 
ed; that he hoped we should now be as one people, but that the presents must be 
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sent to the king of Siam, whose instructions would be taken. He wished to 
know what terms we were on with the Burmese. I said on terms of friendship: 
that after a war of two years they had sued for peace, and had obtained it—that 
they had nearly fulfilled the terms of the treaty, and that it was a principle of 
the English to forget an .injury as soon as reparation was made. He said such 
was not the case with them ; that they had been at war with the Burmana for 
oges, and that they killed or made slaves of them whenever they had it in their 
power—that the Barmans were equally inveterate. He then asked if I thought 
I could obtain an order from the Commissioner of Maularnynf for the Burmese 
to give up some tribes of Shans who hud originally formed part of their king* 
dom of Siam, 1 said they were Barman subjects ; and though we had conquer¬ 
ed the greater part of tlii-ir kiiigdom, it had been restored to them, and that we 
had now no control over tUeni. lie said that wc had the Thenieu^ or Siriam 
Sbans with us ; Ih it they were originally from Cauny-Ghan^: and that if they 
wished to return to the land of tiieir forefathers, he hoped that they would not 
be prevented. I said, that they were our subjects, and that if they wished to 
return, every facility for doing so would be afforded them. 

" I thought this too favorable an opportunity to he missed, as 1 knew nearly 
every one in court was aware of my being acquainted with the circumstance of 
thirty or forty families of Barmans having been carried off by his people when 
coming to Maulamyne with a pass from Sir A. Caufbeli.. Seeing the person who 
carried them off in court; and a Mussulman merchant being with me who had 
represented the impropriety of tlieir proceedings at the lime, and fearing that 
an unfavorable construction might he put on my silence and a precedent for 
like enormities in future; knowing also that Major Burnby had demanded 
and obtained from the court of Siam the liberation of several hundred people 
carried off by the Siamese from about Meryui and Temnserim; 1 thought it 
my imperative duty, as the husiuess had already in some degree been agitated, 
to endeavour to obtain their release, notwithstanding my instructions were not 
to interfere in the matter if it could be avoided. I therefore said, I lioped 
equal indulgence would be granted to the Taline people who had been taken 
witji the British General’s pass. He denied having seen the pass, though I 
believed at the time and have since heard that it was shewn him when several of 
the Ziiiimay and Logan chiefs were present—that their liberation was agitated 
and opposed by the Zimmay chiefs. The chief who carried them off being in 
court, and having been before pointed out to me, 1 immediately put it to him, 
and he acknowledged that the pass was still with him, but no one present 
understood English; that they were ignorant of its contents, but it should be 
brought to ray tent in the evening. Cuow-tchc-Weet said it should be made 
known at Siam, and that they must abide by the instructions from thence, i 
mentioned the circumstance of Major Buhnky’s mission, and said I was sure 
it only required to be m ide known to his Siamese Majesty. The old chief was 
evidently muck embarrassed during this part of the conversation ; however, ia 
ease of any thing further being done towards their liberation, he cannot again 
plead ignorance. I repeated the hope that our intercourse might be free and 
unrestrained, and was again toid that they must wait for instructions from Siam. 
1 saijd that they might come to oar settlement on the coast witli the same freedom 
they would go to Lt^on or Zimmay, and requested that Ponya*tcub (who had 
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asked me to make the request) might be allowed to accompany me to Mautamynet 
where he would see the facility with wMch business was carried on amongst ns, and 
Uie advantage to both countries which would arise from an unrestrained trade. He 
said he was about to send him to Bankok with the presents I had brought in the 
course of next month. I hoped he would find it convenient to send some one else, 
and from the great number of chiefs I there saw round the ball, I thought it could 
easily be managed. 1 then took my leave, and in the evening PontA- rOan 
called on me, expressed himself much disappointed, and begged 1 would not give 
up the point. He was persuaded if I repeated the request he should be allowed to 
accompany me, and as he is one of the most intelligent persons I have met 
here, and the ultimate object of the Mission likely to be forwarded by his ac* 
company! Dg me, I promised I would do so. I asked him if there was any 
objection to my riding through tliefort, &c. &c. He told me ChoW'Tcbb-Wbkt 
had desired him to tell me I was at liberty to go where 1 pleased in the day, 
but that the gates of the fort were shut at night, and that it was rather expected 
I should call on some of the lesser chiefs, his numerous relations. 1 proposed 
calling to>inorrow on bis son-in-law, and one or two others of the chiefs who 
met me on the road and remained here the day I arrived.” 

The following are extracts from Dr. R.’s journal during his resi¬ 
dence here, which are the most likely to interest the general reader. 

” They had no idea that any European would attempt to cross the bills. I 
visited Chow Houa*^* ; he is an intelligqpt man, about 40, of quiet and agree* 
able manners, to whom the chief government of the province is entrusted. The 
whole conversation was of the war with the Burmaus, their hatred to whom is 
only exceeded by their dread, and their expressions of friendship for us propor¬ 
tioned to their idea of our power from having conquered the Burmese. The 
Zimmay chief who is nephew to Chou-tchb-Weet is by no means so friendly to 
us as the others, and there is some spurring between them now, about my being 
allowed to come here. On my return in the evening I found Chow-ni-moi-Koiw 
at my bouse with two of the first chief’s wives and several musicians, waiting to 
entertain me with a nhtch and singing; the music wag particularly pleasing. 
One man, a northern Shan, sang remarkably well, both as to taste and execu¬ 
tion, much in the style of the Chinese, but much superior to any thing 1 ever 
heard in that country. I presented a cotton handkerchief and a Madras rupe« 
to each, with which they were highly pleased. 

” 24M. Rode round the fort to-day, which is of an irregular form; the 
largest end towards the south. The east, west, and southern faces are nearly 
of the same length (probably 15 or 1600 feet) ; the north end not more than 
1,000. The wall is from 15 to 23 feet high outside, and from 13 to 18 inside, 
of the most flimsy possible structure, with four gates in the east and two 
in the south, two on the west, and one in the north face, surrounded on three 
sides by a wet ditch of 60 or 70 feet wide and in good repair. On the east 
tide the river flows: at this season it u not more than knee-deep ; at the gates 
are guards of half a dosen coolies without arms. On the eastern bank of the 
river opposite the fort are the remains of an old stockade of equal sixe with 
the fort, with brick angles and bastions. The houses are more numerous widi. 
out than within the fort. On the western side is an extensive plain of rich 

* The title of the heir-apparent to the chieftainship. 

4 1. 
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paddy ground as far aa the eye cun reach from north to Booth, and dve or six 
mileB from east to west covered at this season with many thousand head of cattle, 
buffalos, also elephants in considerable numbers. Saw some of thmr bandies, 
which are the best specimen of their workmanship T have seen ; the wheels are 
exactly like, and equal to those of a common English cart. 

" 25th. I have heard to-day that orders have been given to the people not 
to buy any thing from the merchants who accompanied me, and not to come 
about my house. Yesterday they endeavoured to exchange their goods for cattle, 
but the people dare not sell without orders, though anxious to do so. I sent the 
interpreter to Chow-tchb-Wsut, «s is the custom here, to intimate my intention 
of calling on him. He excused himself on account of indisposition. I told the 
interpreter also to say I was anxious to returu on Saturday or Sunday at farthest, 
and to inquire if there were any objection to my going to Zimmay, to which I 
received no answer. 

“ Called on Chow Rajawoon, an elder brother of Chow-tche-Wket’s, but 
a concubine ; he lives in a small bamboo house outside the fort, but has 
gold betel apparatus, tbe gift of the King of Siam, which is only given to 
chiefs of rank. He baa twenty-eight wives, and told me with evident exultation 
that they were all taken prisoners by himself but one. He was chief of the Dum- 
myas, or licensed robbers, for many years,—a situation of some honor and 
danger, where the most barbarous system of border warfare is carried on with the 
most rancorous hatred, and where the State looks upon the prisoners taken by 
these treacherous midnight robbers as a principal source of its population. 

“ I represented to Cuow Houa the inconsistency of the friendly expressions 
towards us, whilst the very object of my visit, from which they ought certainly 
to expect much advantage, was defeated by prohibiting their people from pur¬ 
chasing the things they were anxious to be in possession of, from the few poor 
people who had accompanied me; that it was bad encouragement for future cara¬ 
vans on a larger scale; but to convince them we perfectly trusted in them, the 
merchants would remain till their things could be disposed of, and that I would 
give a note of their names and numbers. 

*' 26/A. 1 received a visit from Chow Hoda to-day, the purpose of which 
was to induce me to remain here for two mouths, till the presents 1 had brought 
were sent to BanAoA** and tbe King's sentiments known. I told him my recep¬ 
tion had been such that 1 could have no objection to remain twelve months, but 
that the purpose of my visit had been to assure them of our friendly disposition 
towards them, and open a friendly communication between Maulamyne and the 
Shan country $ that we had been on the most friendly terms from time imme¬ 
morial with tbe King, or I could not have been sent to any of his allies or 
dependencies; that they were now aware of our sentiments and our anxiety to 
be at peace with all our neighbours, aud that 1 wished to return on Sunday 
the 31st. 

Paid my second visit to Cbow-tchb-Weet to-day, who sent in the 
morning to say he would be glad to see me ; I was received as before, but with 
less stiffness and more cordiality, and there were no armed people in the street. 
He repeated his declarations of friendship towards the English, which 1 see no 
room to doubt; end said tbe only reason we were not on the same terms as 
Estivet of tbe country, was the bad feeling of the Zinmay chief towards ns, and 
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that they had sent to Siam to eodeavoar to brinl; him under the king’s displea* 
sore for haring receired me as he had. 

” I begged to know if Chow>ni.moi.Koin and Ponya.tchk would be allow¬ 
ed to accompany me, and told him I was anxious to start on Sunday Slat. He 
said in that case it would be impossible for them to accompany me, and hoped 
I would wait nine days, when every thing would be ready, and a lucky day, and 
they should then proceed along with me. After some consideration, I said that 
though my instructions were to return immediately, I would take on myself to 
remain. ‘ Then,’ said he, ’ every thing is settled very soon; if you have any 
thing to ask or communicate, do it without reserve.’ I then produced the 
General’s pass, which mentions 1100 people, though there are now scarcely 100 
remaining, the others having escaped as opportunity offered; and asked what 
were his intentions regarding those people ; and as I had little doubt of his refus¬ 
ing to liberate them, and I had no authority to demand them, I added, that as 
our friendship was sealed and they were apprehensive of the King of Siam, I 
did not wish to press their immediate release, but begged he would allow the 
beads of the villages now left (who was the person they had selected to bring 
the letter to Maulamyne) to accompany me, and commuaicate his case to the 
Commissioner, that from the constant and friendly intercourse we had with the 
King of Siam, and bis having given up our people. wh<j were carried off from 
Mergui, 1 had no doubt of the result. He readily agreed to the man’s accom¬ 
panying me, but begged jocularly that I would not give him up to the Barmans, 
who were a thorn in their eye, which seemed a signal for the conversation to 
become general; amongst other things he told me he had HU wives, 18 sons, and 
16 daughters, of whom one is an inferior wife of the King of Siam, but has 
unfortunately no children; tliat his relations in the three towns amount to 
upwards of 700 ; that there were .30 guns in this town, nnd 40 in Lagon and 
Zimmag each ; (a Barman prisoner here has offered to rut all above ten in the 
three places *,) that there are 4,000 inhabitanis in Laboung, 40 or .‘>0,000 in 
each of the other towns:—this is also of course very much exaggerated. The 
people who accompanied here to-day, after many pros and cons, received an order 
to buy forty-two bullocks for carriage. A Chinese who is here (father-in-law 
to Chow-tche-Wekt) is to start to-morrow for Zimmay, to bring up some of 
the principal Chinese traders said to have arrived there, and I have strong hopes, 
from the enterpriziug character of the Chinese, they may be induced to visit 
the coast, 

I was invited into the fort at 3 p. m. to an entertainment, and had the cere¬ 
mony called " Pouk*’^^ performed ; beyond which I am told there is no possible 
mark of friendship. It consisted in two old men saying a prayer of some length 
for long life, riches, and happiness to one of the English Chiefs of elephants and 
horses and conqueror of the Barmans, and tying seven threads of white cotton 
round my wrists : the latter ceremony was also performed by Chow Raya. 
WooN, the ebiefu elder brother, and by CHOW-Ni-Mot-Kom, and I returned the 
compliment to them. Two lurge^bouquet of flowers, one ornamented with a num¬ 
ber of thin silver plates, and some of the flowers being of very considerable but 
oppressive fragrance, were presented. Sweetmeats were also served up me, 
end rice with various carries, both to the people who accompanied me and to 
the natives, in large silver bowls, to the number of probably fifty, varying in size 
4 L 2 
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from a foot and a lialf to a few inches in diameter i the workmanship of many 
of those of the tesscr size was remarkably good, nearly all gifts from the King, 
of Siami after nhich seven of the chiefs’ wives danced to the music of the 
Bankak band, by which they set great store, and the music is certainly very 
pleasing. .Many of the women possess a very considerable share of Asiatic 
beauty : their eyes in particular are large and expressive, without a trace of the 
Tartar ; their skin remarkably fair, and had it not been for the little Burman 
nose, some of them would bare been really handsome. Tliere were probably not 
less than 300 people present—all the chiefs of Laboxing, many of those of 
Logon, but none from Zimmay. 

“ February HM. I have at length prepared to start in the morning by the 
shortest and best route to Maulamyne. The only reason fur not starting to-day 
is its being a black one, and it would be disrespectful to me, as well as danger¬ 
ous to themselves, to begin a journey to-day. 1 took leave of the chief to-day, 
and have been allowed as an especial favor to boy one (and Chow-tchk-Wekt 
has presented me with anotlier) young female elephant, and sends one as a pre¬ 
sent to Mr. Maingy. 

Had another visit from some Zimmay people to-day, who agree with the 
Others as to the very friendly feeling of the people there towards us. They suy 
they so fully expected me tliere, that houses have been ready for the last ten 
days. On taking leave of Ciiow IIoua he gave me a rhinoceros horn, on which 
he seemed to, set u great value, os a charm aguin.sr every evil; and as I had 
expressed some impatience at their delays and suspicion, he begged I would not 
suspect them of any want of friendship in so long withholding permission to 
purchase bullocks and trade with their pco])le ; that our character was perfectly 
new to them; that they were like an elephant crossing the river;—they 
must feel before they proceeded; that their difliculty was now got over, they 
were aware of our intentions being good ; and that we should now come there on 
the same terms as subjects of Siam. 

** Id proof of their sincerity and the trust thus reposed in us, Bkvna-tchk 
would accompany me with 50 or 60 people, 2 or .300 cattle, and a number of 
elephants ; that they all lived by trade or agriculture, and that some of the 
Chow’s bods would certainly next year visit our settlement on the coast. He 
invited me to repeat my visit next dry season." 

• On the 9th Dr. R. started on his return: he gives the following 
account of the route he took, which, until the 15th, was the same by 
which he had travelled on his way up. 

“ 15fA. Direction South, 30 West. Time, 4 hours; distance, 10 miles. 

12. 35. 1 started : most of the people having gone on before me. 

1. 30. Came amongst the hills and commenced to ascend. 

2. 12. Broke off from the old Mein~lun-yhee road, leaving it a little to the 
wcBtwBrd.->2. 20. Crossed the May-papie in a few inches of water; path narrow, 
through*low bamboo jungle; hills range about south 70 west, north 70 east.— 

3. 45. Crossed the May-Gnoofl^ and halted on the western side in long grass ; 
the bed of the stream rocky and wide 20 or 30 feet, with but little water at this 
aeas^n. Saw two wild cows and a tiger this evening. 

** 16fA. Direction South, 50 West. Time, 6 hours; distance, 13 miles. ’ 

9. March along the banks of the May-Onoot, and continttetl to ascend with' 
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few decliTltieB ; the path rocky.—10. Rochy steep ascent for half an hour.—10. 
55. Saw the first pine trees.—11. 30. Left the May-Gneot.-—\. 20. We entered 
pine forest, and no other tree is to be seen but a few stunted yews.—3. Halted 
on tlie N. E. bank of a small stream called the May-lie, which falls into the 
May.ping to the eastward ; the path has been pretty good, and though rocky in 
many places, 1 think less difficult than the Mein-lun-ghee roaA .: it is the old road 
to Martaban^^, and has been little frequented for the last seven years ; the rocks 
in all the high hills are granite of very dark colour externally. A good deal of 
thunder and rain this evening ; this halting place is famous for tigers; several 
people have been carried off from it. 

\Hh. Direction South, 30 West. Time, 3 hours, 20 minutes; distance, 
11 miles. 

“ 8. 30. Crossed the May-lie. —9. .‘10. Proceeded by a nearly level path 
along the top of a small connecting range of hills in a noble pine forest.—11. 
30. Descended.—11. .10. Hailed on the banks of a small stream, the Afay-fome^. 
Path remarkably good and nearly level for the lust two and a half hours; some 
of the pine trees measured eight or nine feet in circumference, and are much 
taller and straighter than the same trees in Europe. 

“ 18/A. Direction South, 4.1 West. Time, 3 hours, 11 minutes ; distance, 
14 miles. 

** 8. 45.'Crossed the May-tome, and continued along a good path ; descending 
for nearly half an hour.—9. 30. Crossed a small stream.—11. 15. Crossed 
another small stream, and ascended with occasional small descents till 10, when 
we baited on the southern bank of the May-tuau^, running to the eastward. 

The whole march to-day through the same fine open forest of pine; the path 
good and the hills not at ail steep. Shut a jungle cow to-day: these are abun« 
uant in some of the valleys near our route ; the flesh was harder than the worst 
buffaloe. Tigers and the common deer arc abundant. 

" 19/A. 1 have been obliged to bait to-day to refresh the elephants, as the 

passes are said to he difficult and no forage for three days for them : (there are 
seventeen large and four small ones.) We are now on the site of an old city^* 
fornieily inhabited by Talines (to whom all the country to the westward formerly 
belonged) and more lately to the Shuns, hut has been deserted some years on 
account of the devastation cuinmitted by the Burmans ; the valley is of some 
few miles in extent, and throngh it runs the May-tuan river, which at this season 
is about two feet deep, and as it falls into the May-ping, was formerly navigable 
for small canoes to Bankok; its course is extremely winding. 

** 20/A. Direction South, 50 West. Time, 6 hours, 30 minutes; distance, 
30 miles, 

** 9. Ascended along a rugged bad path. 

10.17. Descended. The firs which have been gradually diuiinisbing in 
numbers through the whole of to-day’s march, are now only to he seen in single 
trees towering above the other trees of the jungle.—3. 48. Halted in a ravine 
of very thick jungle on the west; bank of the May-luan, running to the north¬ 
ward. 

*' The march to-day has been the longest as to time, the most toilsome and 
disagreeable since leaving Maulamyne ; the path has been eiUier up or down.steep 
hUls, or along th# bottom ot raTines into which the sun can only shine a few 
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hours iu the day ; aod since half past ten through a tliick jungle. Our course has 
been all round the compass, and I have been obliged to note its direction no 
less than eighty times to get at any thing like a correct general direction ; we are 
again on the banks of the river which we left this morning, the course of which 
is even more tortuous than the road we have come. We are encamped on a 
small level spot of a few liundred yards, surrounded by high hills; the jungle 
extremely thick, but abounding on the hills with deer of all sizes, cows, buffa¬ 
loes, tigbrs, leopards, and rhinoceros. We passed the end of the road, which 
runs more to the eastward, along which the bullocks are to come ; path is much 
better, but there are no inhabitants in that direction. 

21st. Direction South, 65 West. Time, 7 hours ; distance, 15 miles. 

“ 9. 15. Proceeded along a narrow ascending path iu thick jungle.—4. 45. 
Halted on the May-Koutiff^^, wide .'10, deep If feet, pebbly bed, a short way 
from Kanoo^, a Careen village. The march to-day has been over a succession 
of hills, some of which were nearly perpendicular, and I should think almost im¬ 
passable for a loaded bullock, though the elephants have travelled with case. The 
path is well shaded, and there isabundsinco of water : indeed the jungle has generally 
been so thick that we could only see a little of the path before us, and a ravine 
or a hill close to the road ; the march on the whole was less disagreeable than 
yesterday, having been more on the hills. Between 10. 20, and 10. 40, passed 
a hill, on which there are a great many lofty cinnamon trees, the only ones known 
by the Careens to exist on any of the hills, and are not at all prized by them; 
the bank is about two inches thick, and of good flavour, when fresh, but acquires 
a bitter taste when dry. Passed some immense trees, culled by the Burmans 
Couck-Moe^, of which the canoes are made ; said to be large enough to make a 
canoe for 5 or 600 baskets of paddy. 

22n<f. Direction South, 40 West. Time, 2 hours, 30 minutes ; distance, 
7 miles. I 

" 9. Path pretty level; jungle extremely close.—9. 20. Along the bed of 
the May-Kouny, pebbly with large rolled mosses overhang by rocks 1 or 200 
feet high.—10. Jack trees ; said to be the site of an old city.—11. 30. Halted 
iu a thick jungle with some bctel-iiut trees on the western bank of the May^ 
Koung, March nearly of the same character as the last two days, hut the hills 
less steep. 

“ 23rd. Direction South, West. Time, 8 hours ; distance, 17 miles. 

** 8. 4. Ascended.—9. 10. Wound up the face of an extremely steep bill 
from east to west, iu a southern direction ; and at 9. 20 ascended along the 
brow of the hill.—11. 40. Crossed the May-'J'ia^, and proceeded along a ravine. 
—I. Recrossed the IHa. —4. 45. Halted on the east bank of the May-Gnow, 
wide 90 or 100 feet, running north, 20 west. The hills to-day, with the exception 
of those on the 21st, were as steep as any we have crossed; and our progress 
slow and difficult; some of the highest hills to-day had been cleared for paddy, 
and the ground is said to be productive. Met a Zimmay slave merchant return¬ 
ing by the route ; he had six slaves, three of whom are about five years of age, 
for each of whom he gave four bullocks. 

24M. We have been obliged to halt to-day till the old road between Afar- 
taben, and this, which has grown up from disuse, be a little cleared by the 
Careens for the next two marches, when it again joins the route followed by vs 
iu our march up one day from the Thamg-Ein. 
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** 25ih. Direction Nortli, 80 West. Time, 2 hours, 30 minutes ; distance, 
7 miles and 4 furlongs. 

*' 9. 45. Crossed the May-Onow several times along a level road. At 10 
passed a small Careen village, and left the May-Gnow to the northward. The 
Careens had cleared the path through long grass, along the banks and in the 
bed of the May-Satan^^ a small stream of a few inches deep. At 10. 15 halted 
on the banks of the ifay-Satany, in thick jungle with wild plantains. The path, 
to-day has been nearly level down the course and across the valley of the 
May~ Gm%o, 

** 2(}th. Direction *North, 65 West. Time, 3 hours ; distance, 7 miles. 

"9.30. Proceeded along a pretty good path, crossing the MaySatany .— 
10. 45. Descended and cro-ssed the May-Saiany, the last time.—11. 40. Side 
of the hills less steep to-day than some parts of our march, but path very 
narrow on the brink of a precipice.—-12. 30. Halted on the brow of the bill. 
The road which we have come to-day will be good when more frequented. 
Except a very steep hill at the beginning of the march, the Careens declare 
there is no better path through these hills. A considerable part of the march 
to-day was through an old paddy hill on which the trees bad not yet acquired 
any size, and many of the other hills had been cultivated to their summits within 
the last year or two. The Careens in this part of the hills must, of course, be 
pretty numerous. i 

“ 27th. Direction South, 70 West. Time, 5 hours, 13 minutes; distance, 

11 miles, 6 furlongs. 

"9. 10. Started, and crossed several hills, or rather heights, on the hills.— 
2. Came on the paths we travelled on the way up.—2. 25. Halted at our 
former halting place on the banks of the Seinilzoy-Keum’^. The path to-day 
has been good for elephants, and very passable for bullocks. 

"28th. Direction South. Time, 6 hours, 40 minutes ; distance, 12 miles. 

"9. Crossed the Seindzoy, and proceeded along the path pursued on our 
way up.—1. Passed our old halting place on the May-ZAa-woe^'.—3. 40. 
Halted at our former halting place on the banks of the Thauny-Ein>^. 

" The first half the march to-day, which was extremely distressing to the 
elephants from the steepness of the hills, was performed in two hours and a half 
on onr march up, and took us four hours to-day. The last half of the march was 
more level along the little valley of the May-thoe-woe, which we crossed 8 or 10 
times, and was performed in very little (10 minutes) more time than we took in 
the way up. 

** March Isf. Halted to-day on the banka of the Thauny-Ein. To-morrow 1 
shall proceed alone, and the Sbans will wait for the remainder of the cattle on 
thdr own side of the river. The golden sword-bearer is to accompany me one 
march with four elephants. 

" 2nd. Direction South, 20 West. Time, 4 hoars, 5 minutes; distance, 

12 miles. 

" 10. Crossed the Thmny^Ein at an elephant's ford about f of a mile above 
where we crossed before.—12. iff. Passed Ween-Wee'^^ our old halting place. 

*' 3. 5. Halted on the old ground at the top of the waterfall^*. 

" The path for muck the longer proportion of this march was good and*|^er- 
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fefitij level t the elephants consequently proceeding rapidly, and were up with 
the people., 

••3rd. Direction South, 20 West. Time, 4 hours, 20 minutes j distance, 
12' miles. 

“ 10. 20. Descended the waterfall.—-!. 15. Reached the river. 

—>2. 45. Grossed the end of the F«m-5jrH« path, by which we marched on our 
way up, and halted on the brg^inning of the J^gyui?^ path, near our former 
halting place. 

•• The descent of the waterfall was less difficult than I had anticipated. The 
bullocks left Ween-Wee this morning, and were up a short time after ns. The 
road on this side of tne Thaung-Ein, though still amongst the hills, is less moun¬ 
tainous than we have travelled between Mein-Woot and that river. 

•• i4h. Direction South, 45 West. Time, 2 hours, 45 minutes; distance, 
7 miles, 4 furlongs. 

9. Crossed the Mian-Koung"^, the path good but narrow, from not having 

been cut by the Careens. 

• # 

•• 9. 45. The whole jungle of short bamboos intersected in all directions 
with elephants* tracks.—12. 30. Crossed the Chline-Boye’’^ river, now with 
only a few inches water, but the bed of the river is 80 or 100 feet wide, with 
deep banks, probably 18 or 20 feet.—1. 10. Halted on the north bank of the 
Kwee—Keung''* or buffaloe stream, 10 or 12 feet wide, running to the westward. 
The path to-day was particularly good and level, but not cleared for a few miles. 
Some of the people saw to-day a herd of 20 or 30 elephants, amongst which 
there were several males, and some young ones. 

••5th. Direction South, 45 West. Time, 2 hours, 4.5 minutes; distance, 

7 miles, 4 furlongs. 

" 9. Crossed the buffaloe stream and marched along a good level path.—11. 
Halted on the banks of the Ou-ko^, after searching half an hour in vain for a 
path; the Careens who were seat for this morning at daylight have not yet 
arrived. The path to-day good, open and level, and, as yesterday, much inter¬ 
sected by elephants' tracks. 

*'ThiB part of the country was formerly inhabited by the Lowa-Talinea^*, and 
the places still bear Lowa names ; the same race extended to the Mog-Toum, 
before the country was devastated by the Barmans, whose blood-thirsty rapacity 
has depopulated the whole of this part of the ancient Taline kingdom. 

••6th. Direction South, 30 West. Time, 4 hours, 15 minutes; distance, 
12 miles, 2 furlongs. 

**8.30. Good path through open jungle and long grass.—11. Remains of 
Careen villages.—11. 20. Plains of consitierable extent; marks of wild cattle. 
—12. 25. Halted in consequence of the jungle in advance being on fire.— 
1. 40. Proceeded, and at 2 halted on the south-western bank of the 
Chline-Boye (wbidt falls in the Gyn^'^. a short distance in a South 70 East 
direction from this.) Such is the level nature of the country that some of the 
stream runs into the ChHnt-Boye in the beginning of the rains, and out of it after 
they have fairly set in. The bed of the Chline-Boye, which rises 20 or 25 fefet in. 
tile rains, is here 80 or lOO feet wide, the water about knee-deep in some places, 
in otl^ers of greater depth, and frequented by alligators ; and that of the CAIOm- 
yutty about 30 wide and 25 deep: they were both choked up with faSen irees, and 
tiie latter dry at this season. 
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** Ths march to>da 7 has been through a level oonntrj; the jungle open u^h 
long grasi, aud four or five small plains covered with small bamhoos much cut up 
by the jangle tattle. Elephants’ tracks still intersecting In all directions. Saw 
lome ritinooeros* marks to-day t their feet are smaller than the elephantSf toes 
more apart, and the nails longer;—^sent off two sick people to proceed down the 
Ghine in boats, nnder charge of the head Careen. 

** 7th. Direction South, 20 East. Time, 2 hours, 30 minutes; distutoo\^ 
7 miles. 

“ 8. 30. Proceeded along a good path and level.—9. 30. Plain with long 
grass. At 10. 45 large plain and paddy stubble covered with upwards of two 
hundred buffaloes belonging to the Careen village of twenty-eight or thirty 
bouses called Twine-woot or Twint-bot.-^ll. Halted at the end of a plain. 

** Stk. Direction South, 35 West. Time, 2 hours, 20 minutes; distancey. 
10 miles. 

** 10. 10. Proceeded along the level path, through a country of the same 
character as yesterday.—2. Bed of the Tham-bou*^ river.—2. 30. Halted at a 
broken bridge over the Ataong^* river on the high road from Martabm to the 
town of Gyne, about ten miles from Gyne, aud at an equal distance from DomU 
and within sound of the evening gun of Maulamyne. The town of Dyne 
was destroyed in a revolt of the Talines about twenty yea^s ago. 

The road to-day good and level; very beautiful plains, less Water than usualti 
but plenty for cattle and passengers. 

**9th. Direction South, 20 West. Time, fi hours; distance, 1^ miles. 

** 8. 10. Route continues through level grassy plain with occasional patches 
of jangle. — 11. 11, Faddy stubble. — 2. 10. Halted near the Thaung-thoo vil¬ 
lage of Naung-laung^, contaiuing about thirty honses, and probably about 200 
inhabitants: found here a body of about one hundred of the annual caravans of 
the 8han~Gaung-bee'^ Sbans, who have been nearly four months on the road from 
their own country in the north. The road to-day level, and generally free from 
jungle, through plains of fine long grass. The path has been extremely tortuous, 
and for the last two hours most unnecessarily winding in all manner of directions 
through a plain of short grass or paddy stubble. The whole of the plains in this 
neighbourhood are covered with rich green grass, enough for the subsistence of 
an immense number of cattle throughout the dry season. The waters of the 
monsoon recede very late from this part of the country, and at that season 
boats pole across this plain to Yam-aolint^'^, and from thence up the creeks to 
Shewe-Ghin^, and Toungoo^. 

** The path along the plain was much exposed to the sun, and many of the 
Talines, who suffer more from the Sun than the natives of India, were ten hours 
on the march. 

** lOth. Direction North, 20 East. Time, 8 hours; distance, 20 milea. 

7. 15. Marched along the continuation of the plain till 1. 45, when 
we baited a few hours at Dzadi-been^^. —6. 30. From this proceeded in hosts to 
Maulumynz, where we arrived at.jl. 20 r. m. 
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II .—Outline of Political and Commercial Relatione with the Native 
States on the Eastern and Western Coasts, Malay Peninsulai’^. By T. 
J. Newbolb, Lieut., A. D. C.'^o Brigadier General Wilson, C. B. 
Note.—It will be coDTeaient to preface, tbat the subjoitted oatlioe follows 
the geographical order of the States oa both coasts of the ]>eniQ8ula; com- 
neaeing on the north-west with Qu^dah, and proceeding southerly down the 
Straits of Mttlaeca to Paint Romania — thence turning northerly along the east¬ 
ern coast up to Potdni, 

The following is the order of the States, with their supposed boundaries and 
estimate of population, chiefly derived from native sources in 16'Aa. 

Quidahf —from the Trang river, in 7® 20' N. to the Krian, 5® 10'N, Popu¬ 
lation 50,000. ^ 

Pirak —from the Krian to the Rdnk&p, in about 3“ 59' N. Popnlation 35,000. 
Salangdre—from the R&nkttp to the Lingie, in about 2“ 35' N. Population 12,000. 
JMaUtcea —(British territory,) from the Lingie to the Cassang. Popnlation, (1833- 
1834,) 34,333. 

Johdre —from the Cassanp to the Sedillg, on the East coast, 2® 15' N. Popula¬ 
tion 26,000. ' 

Pohdap—from the SedUlg to the Kemimang, in la 13' N. Population 40,000. 
Kemdmang —is situated a mile or two up the river, little or no territory along the 
const. Population 1,000. 

TringOnu —from the Kem&mang to the Basut. Population 30,000, 

Coldnfan—from the Ba$ut to the Bardna, Population 50,000. 

PofdBt—from the Barfina to Tana, in 7® 20' N. Population 54,000. 

The popnlation of Pinang in 1833 amounted to 40,322,—that of Province Welles¬ 
ley to 49,563,—and that of Singapore, in 1834, to 26,329. 

Qu^dah, Ligdre, Patdni, Merditous, Junk Ceylon. —The upper states 
of. the peninsula, viz. Quddah, Ligdre, Patdni, Merdilous, and the 
island of Junk Ceylon, are considered in the treaty concluded by Major 
BnRNET, with Siam, in 1826, as provinces of that empire,—a con¬ 
cession to that arrogant power, scarcely just or politic. 

Quddah. —^Our relations with the latter four states are merely of a 
commercial nature,—an unrestricted trade with the ports of Sin¬ 
gapore, Malacca, and Pinang. With regard to Qu(^daA,.it is stipulated 
in the above treaty, that the Siamese shall take proper care of that 
country and its people, and that they shall remain there; the inha¬ 
bitants of Pinang and Quddah enjoying mutual trade^and intercourse 
as before. The Siamese engaged not to levy any duty upon stock 
and provisions; such as cattle, buffaloes, poultry, fish, paddy, and 
rice, which the inhabitants of Pinang, or ships t^ere, might have 

* This paper, though rather more of a political nature than is suitable to a 
Scientifle Journal, cannot be refused publication, as it forms the wind-up to the 
vaViable s^ies of notices of the Malacca States already printed in our pages.'—E d. 

T It must be borne in mind, tbat a tract of the Quidah coast, called Province 
Wellesley, about 35 miles long by 4 broad, extending from the endnnKkdre of the 
Afdda to tbat of the Krian river, is under the Pinang Government. 
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OGcasibn to purchase in Quddah : and the Siamese should not farm 
the mouths of rivers or any streams in Quidah, but should levy fair 
and proper import and export duties* 

The English engaged to the Siamese not only that they would not 
attack nor disturb Quedah, but that they would not permit its depos-* 
ed sovereign or any of his followers to attack, disturb, or injure in 
any manner the territory of Quedah or any other territory subject to 
Siam. They also engaged that they would make arrangements for 
the ex-king of Quidah to go and live in some other country*, and not 
at Pinang or Prye, or in Perak, Salangdre, or any Burmese countrj'. 
In case the ex-king did not remove, the Siamese were at liberty to 
levy the export duty upon paddy and rice in Quidah. 

With Quidah for Pulo-Pinang or Prince-of-Wales Island.'—Pulo- 
Pinang was formally ceded 1:o the British on the 12th September, 
1786, for the annual sum of 6,000 Sp^ish dollars, by the father of 
the present ex-king of Quidah, through the agency of Mr. Light, to 
whom it had been presented the preceding year as marriage portion 
with the Malay king's daughter. 

In 1802, Sir Gboroe Lieith finally arranged that the English Com¬ 
pany should pay annually to His Majesty of Purlis and Quidah 10,000 
Spanish dollars, as long as the English should continue in possession 
of Pdlo-Pinang and Province Wellesley. This last is the line of 
roast, on the opposite shore, on the main, that lies between the river 
side of Qualla Mdda on the north and Qualla Kriun on the sou^h; 
measuring inland from the sea side 60 orlongs. 

The Company are bound to protect this coast from all enemies, 
robbers and pirates that may attack it by sea from north or south. 

The treaty consists of fourteen articles, and terminates with the 
following remarkable paragraph. “ These fourteen articles being settled 
and concluded between bis Majesty and the English Company, the 
countries of Purlis and Quidah and Pulo-Pinang shall be as one 
country ; and whoever shall dejiart or ileviate from any part of this 
agreement, the Almighty punish and destroy him; he shall not pros¬ 
per." 

Pinang was formed into a regular government in 1805. 
Pirak.—Pirak is the next state, on the west coast, south of Quidah. 
A notice of its relations has been already given. 

Salangdre. —A treaty of’ssommercial alliance, precisely similar to 
that entered into with Pirak, was concluded with Salangire in 1818 
by the British Commisioner, Mr. Cracroft. * 

* He resided and drew hia pension in Malacca till the close of 1835, when lu 
left it ostensibly for Deltt in Sumatra, 

4x2 
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By Major Bornst’s treaty with Siam, 1826, the Brltieh are bound 
not to allow the State of Salangdre to attack and distnrb that of Pirak. 
The Siamese are likewise bound by the same treaty not to go and 
attack or disturb Salangdre. In 1786 the Dutch dictated a treaty to 
the then Raja (Ibrahim), by which the latter was compelled to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of the Dutch, who were then in posses¬ 
sion of Malacca, and to hold his kingdom from them as a £ef. In 
1818 the Dutch wished to renew this treaty, but the Salangdre chief 
refused, relying on his newly acquired relations* with the British. 

Jokdre for tJw occupation of the island of Singapore. —^In 1818 a 
commercial treaty was entered into, by the then Resident at Malacca, 
Major Farquhar, with the monarch of Johdre, who was acknowledg¬ 
ed by the Dutch; viz. Sri Sultan Abdurrahman Shah. Since that 
time, however, the elder brother of this prince was setup and acknow¬ 
ledged by British policy as being the rightful successor, and in order 
to ohtiun a legal title to the*1sland of Singapore, which, as will be 
shewn, was ceded to the Company by the latter. By Major Farquh ar's 
treaty with Ardurrahma'n Sha'h, mutual liberty of navigation and 
commerce in the ports and dominions of Johdre, Pahdng, Lingin, Rhio, 
8cc. was secured to British subjects, or persons under the protection 
of the Company, on the footing of subjects of the most favored na¬ 
tions ; the subjects of Johdre enjoying similar advantages and pri. 
vileges in the harbour of Fort Cornwallis, and in all other placeB 
dependent on the British Government of Pinang. 

Sir Stamford Raffles, in a letter to Sir Robert H. Inglib, state* 
that the Dutch no sooner obtained possession of Malacca, (in Sep¬ 
tember, 1818, the month after Major Farqohar’s treaty with 
Abdurrahm/n SHifH had been concluded,) than, notwithstanding our 
treaties, which had been publicly communicated for their information 
on the (^ssion of Malacca, they sent an overpowering force to Rhio, 
where Abdurrahman resided ; declared the chief to be^their vassal, 
treated our negotiations with him contemptuously, and dictated a 
treaty which excluded the British trade from the port, &c. 

In consequence partly of the delivering up of a place, so advuu 
tageously situated as Malacca, to Holland, it was deemed politic by 
the Marquis of Hastings, in order to protect the British trade, and 
to secure one of the two passages to the Eastern Archipelago and 
China, to attempt the improvement of our relations with A^n at the 

• Stttangdre, formerly renowned for ita warlike and eaterpriring colony of 
Sayia, has dwhadled into a weak, piratical state. They were apprebeading and 
preparing for an attack from Siac in the middle of last year, present 

la not remarkable for talent or enterprise. His name h Saltim MamomBB. ^ 
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sorthem entrance, and to form a settlement at IZAto, an island advan¬ 
tageously situated near the southern extremity. For these and other 
poMtical purposes, Sir Stamford Rafflbs was appointed and associ¬ 
ated with the Resident at Malacca, Major Farquhar, by his Lord- 
ship, and proceeded on his mission from Bengal in December 1818. 

On arriving in the Straits he found Malacca and PMo in the hands 
of the Dutch, as already alluded to ;—consequently. Holland at this 
time held in her hands the keys of both those gates to the China 
Seas, the Straits of Malacca and Sunda. 

The Carimon isles and that of Singapore were almost the only eli^- 
ble spots now left. The latter, with the concurrence of Major Far- 
qvhar, and, some say, at the suggestion of Captain Ross, was judi- 
deusly selected by Sir Stamford, and the British flag there hoisted 
on the 29th February, 1819. Tlie new settlement was placed in 
charge of Major Farquhar i who, from his great popularity among 
the Malays, and local experience, was admirably fitted for the office. 

It appears that Sir Stamford when off Singapore was visited by the 
Tumungdng of Johdre, a chief inimical to the infereits of Holland, and 
by -no means friendly to the claims of the Sultan newly elected by the 
Dutch, Abdurrahman Sha'h, with whom a reluctant and exclusive 
treaty, as far as regarded the commerce of other European powers, had 
been concluded by Dutch agents at Rhio, which gave them possession 
rf that island. The represented to Sir Stanford, that the 

British were still at liberty to establish themselves on the island of 
Singapore under the sanction of the legitimate sovereign, whom he 
considered to be the elder brother, Hussain Mahomed Sha'h, whose 
lawful claims had been set aside by the Dutch in favor of those of his 
younger brother. Abdurrahman Shah, with whom they had concluded 
the arbitrary treaty already mentioned. 

As the recognition of Hussain Sha'h as lawful sovereign of Joh&re 
was anecessi^ preliminary to treating with him, he was now invited 
over from 22Aio to Singapore by the British Commissioners, and being 
acknowledged by the two hereditary elective officers of the empire, viz. 
the Bandahdra of Pahang and the Tumur^dng of Johdre as their law¬ 
ful chief, was recognized and treated with as the legal sovereign by 
the Commissioners ; who forthwith entered into arrangements for the 
immediate occupation of the port and the establishment of a settle¬ 
ment at Si^aporst pending {^reference to the Supreme Government. 

By the arrangement with Hussain Shah, of the 26th June, 1819, 
whidh appears to have been rather loosely drawn up, it was decic^ 
♦bat the British jurisdiction should extend only over a limited part of 
the island! viz.— 'from THiyony Mallang on the west, to Ta^anff 
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Kattang on the east; and interiorly as far as cannon-shot range all 
round the factory. The council for the government of the island to 
be composed of the British Resident, the Sultan and the Tumungong. 

This state of affairs continued with little alteration until 1824, when 
final arrangements for the entire cession of the island to the British 
were made, and a treaty of friendship and alliance concluded by the 
then Resident, Mr. Cuawfurd, on the part of the Company, with their 
highnesses the Sultan and Tumungong of JoMre. This took place on 
the 2nd of August. By it the island of Singapore, together with the 
adjacent seas, straits and islets to the extent of ten geographical 
miles from the coast of Singapore, were given up in full sovereignty 
and property to the East India Company, their heirs and Successors 
for ever. 

The Company agreed, in consideration of this cession, to pay to the 
Sultan the sum of 33,200 Spanish dollars, together with a stipend dur¬ 
ing his natural life of 1,300 Spanish dollars per mensem; and to the 
Tumungong the sum of 26,800 Spanish dollars, with a monthly stipend 
of 700 Spanish dollars during his natural life. 

In event of the Sultan and the Tumungong, their heirs or successors, 
preferring to reside permanently in any portion of their own estates, 
and to remove for that purpose from Singapore, the Company agreed 
to pay the Sultan, his heirs or successors, the sum of 10,000 Spanish 
doUars; and to the Tumungong, his heir or successor, the sum of 
15,000 Spanish dollars. The Sultan and the Tumungong, in return, 
relinquishing for themselves, their heirs and successors, to the Com¬ 
pany, their heirs, &c. for ever, all right and title to every description 
of immovable property, whether in land, gardens, houses, &c. of 
which they might be possessed within the island or its dependencies 
at the time of their withdrawal from Singapore, for the purpose of re~ 
siding permanently within their own states. 

It was also mutually stipulated, that neither party should be bound 
to interfere in the internal concerns of the other Govefhment, or in 
any political dissensions or wars which might arise within their re< 
spective territories, nor to support each other by force of arms against 
any third party'^nrhatsoever. The Sultan and Tumungong bound them¬ 
selves that, as long as they continued to reside within the island of 
Singapore, or drew their respective monthly stipends from the Com¬ 
pany, they would not enter into any alliance, nor maintain correspon¬ 
dence with any foreign power or potentate without the knowledge and 
consent of the Company, its heirs, &c.; to maintain a free and an*, 
sl^kled trade every where within their dominions, and to admit tha 
trade and traffic of the British nation into all the ports and hvbours of 
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the kingdom of JoMre and its dependencies on the terms of the most 
fovored nations. Such are the conditions under which the British 
hold Singapore from the Sulidn of Jokdre. 

. Pahang. — Pahang, though virtually independent, is nominally a de¬ 
pendency of Joh6re; governed by one of its elective officers, the Banda’' 
hdra. It has consequently been included in the relations with that 
state. 

Tringanu and Calantan. —^By the 12th article of Major Burnkt's 
treaty it is stipulated, that Siam shall not go and obstruct or interrupt 
commerce in tbe states of Tringdnu and Calantan. English merchants 
and subjects shall have trade and intercourse in future with the same 
facility and freedom as they have heretofore had; and the English shall 
not go and molest, attack or disturb those States upon any pretence 
whatever. 

Patdni.—Patdni has already been adverted to as having become a 
province of Siam, on which empire it borders. 

Present condition of the Malay States. —Having thus traversed both 
the eastern and western coast of the Peninsula, I will briefly advert 
to the political condition of the Malay States' as it existed at the time 
of my quitting the Straits in 1835. The Siamese retained, in spite of 
their struggles, firm hold of Qaddah and Patdni, which are still groan¬ 
ing under the yoke. The rightful Raja of Patdni remained a close 
prisoner in Siam, and his country in a state of depopulation and dis¬ 
tress under a Siamese governor. Tringdnu and Calantan, being less 
under the withering influence of the monarch of the White Elephant, 
are in a more prosperous condition, carrying on a considerable trade 
with Singapore under their own princes. Both Tringdnu and Cal&ntan 
have been lately menaced by Siam, in violation of their treaty with 
the British, by which they are interdicted from interfering with these 
States.— Kemdmang is a small state, lying between Tringdnu and 
Pahang: of the former it is nominally a tributary, but bears a mala 
fama on the Score of piracy,—a practice said to be countenanced by its 
dbief. The pirates are chiefly tempted by the prows trading from 
Patdni, Calantan and Tringdnu to the port of Singapore. Pahang was in 
a peaceable and flourishing state under its Bandahdra, carrying on a pro¬ 
fitable trade with Singapore, chiefly in gold-dust. The shores of Johdre, 
though nominally the possessions of our stipendiary the Sultan, are 
miserably neglected ; the creeks, bays, islets, and rivers of this ex¬ 
tensive tract affording safe shelter to the hordes of pirates that threat¬ 
en to extirpate the native commerce of Singapore. The states in the 
interior of Malacca were, by the last accounts, still in anarchy and con¬ 
fusion, arUing from the fierce feuds and broils which have for some yean 
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past been raging among the native chiefs. Salangdre was labouring 
under serious apprehensions of an attack from i$tac on the opposite 
coast of Sumatra, the chief of which was said to be collecting a fleet 
of prdhus for that purpose. The Bija of Salangdre was employed in 
repairing his fort, and remounting the numerous guns that lay scat¬ 
tered on and around the hill on which the fort stand.3. Pdrak was 
quiet, and occupied in agriculture and the tin trade. Our old ally, the 
ex-king of Quddah, and the Sultan of Johdre were living on their hand¬ 
some pensions at Malacca. Tlie latter has since died (September 2nd, 

. 835). Near the close of 1835 no steps had been taken with regard to 
the succession. According to treaty, the pension was to expire with 
the Sultan; but out of consideration to his widow and children, an 
allowance of 100 Spanish dollars per mensem has been granted her by 
the Straits Government, pending a reference to Bengal. 

The late Sultan first married with the present Bandahdra of Pa¬ 
hang's daughter; by whom he has no issue. By his second wife, 
the present Tumungong of Singapore's sister, he had a son, surnamed 
Tuanku besdr, who married one of the 'Pamiingong’s daughters, but 
died without issue. His third wife was a woman of low birth, by 
whom he has a son now living at Singapore, named Aboal Jalil. He 
is about 21 years of age. Not being of noble blood by his mother’s 
side, his claims to the succession arc not considered good by the 
Malays. By the fourth and present wife, who is of royal extraction, he 
has two sons, fine lads,—and two girls : they reside with their 
mother at Malacca. The eldest of the boys is considered the late 
Sultan’s heir. 

The ex-king of Quedah, 1 believe, left Malacca towards the end of 
iox Delli in Sumatra. He had, in 1833, expressed to me his 
determination of doing so, being disgusted at the answers given to 
his earnest and repeated applications for redress against the Siamese, 
and to his request for permission to reside at Pimng, which had then 
been recently refused by Lord William Bentinck. He said that he 
had many friends at DelU, and hinted at the possibility of his mak¬ 
ing a final attempt to expel, with their assistance, the Siamese from 
his dominions. Pirak and the whole Malay population of Quddah, 
and probably that of Patdni. are greatly under his influence; and it 
would require but little persuasion to excite the whole of the neigh¬ 
bouring Malayan States to take up arms against their haughty 
oppressors. 

(Witih regard to British influence over the Malay States, it might 
unquestionably be much grater than it is; and indeed we might 
possess almost sovereign power over the whole peninsula, were we 
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only to exert tlie political means already under our control. Of later 
days the fashion has been to treat with them as independent 
powers ; while the chiefs themselves, from a combination of circum¬ 
stances too long for detail here, are for the most part with difficulty 
and unwillingly brought to consider themselves so. 

Experience has shewn the necessity of the existence of a predomi¬ 
nating power, capable and willing to afford effectual mediation, to 
which these divided States may look up in their frequent disputes. 

The Dutch during their ascendancy were fully alive to, and took 
every advantage of, the influence their commanding position gave 
them; as the numberless treaties concluded with almost every petty 
chief on the peninsula and in the Archipelago fidly evince : but, by 
a series of tyrannical and impolitic acts, more particularly the dis¬ 
graceful system of forced labour, they alienated the affections of a 
generous race of men, and lost, as a natural consequence, the fruits 
of their able, though selfish negotiations and political alliances. 
Britain now occupies a prouder situation wigi rcgai^l to these Eastern 
States than Holland ever did. Two princes, representatives of the 
two most noble dynasties, QuMah and JohOre, derive a handsome 
subsistence from British bounty. British colonies occupy, and carry 
on an extensive commerce from the site of those two ancient seats 
of Malayan empire, Malacca and Singapore ; while British ships 
ritain undisputed possession of the seas. It alone remains for a 
wise and liberal Government to consolidate and uphold the moral 
influence of public opinion,—that extraordinary talisman by which is 
held together the greatest of colonial empires. In the face of such 
considerations, deterred by the fallacious theories of non-intervention 
and non-territorial extension, we are incurring the heavy moral 
responsibility of permitting so great an extent of power, delegated, 
no doubt, for philanthropic and humane purposes, to lie inert,—a 
power which, if wielded with discretion, would not only strengthen 
our political and commercial rdations in this part of the globe, but 
effect the decided amelioration, and, eventually, the radical extirpa¬ 
tion of the evils under which these oppressed States now groan. 

The absence of the strong hand of power, guided by the dictates 
of humanity and common sense, to settle the endless feuds of the 
native chiefs, which are too often excited and supported by the crimi¬ 
nal cupidity of native merchairts and others residing under our autho¬ 
rity (as in the case of the late massacre at Liikut, and the disturb¬ 
ances still prevailing at Lingie ); the morbid dread of intervention, 
exemplified in our late treaties, and in our systematical non-support 
of the native established sovereigns in just authority over their rebel- 

4 N 
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lious vassals; the worse than uselessness of British law, applied to a 
state of society for which it was never framed, are, it is my firm con¬ 
viction, the remote causes of the present system of piracy now pre¬ 
vailing { of the numerous unpunished murders and outrages which 
disgrace not only the territories of Malayan chiefs, hut also territories 
lying nominally under the protection of the British flag; and of the 
impoverished and disorganized condition of the Malays in general. 

The resources of the soil have been almost hermetically sealed to 
the occupier by the frequent and protracted feuds already alluded to. 
Hence the peasant, driven from his village and lawful means of sub¬ 
sistence. and tempted by the smooth seas, the favorable navigation 
and shelter from pursuit afibrded by the unexplored rivers, creeks, 
and numerous islets of the Straits, and by the charms of a life so 
congenial to the free and restless sjiiri^ of a Malay, is induced to 
scour the water for a precarious subsistence by fishing or plunder, or 
by both, as opportunity chance to present*. 

* The prdJms used hy Malay pirates are from eight to ten tons burthen, 
extremely \reU rauuued and remarkably fast-, particularly with the paddles com¬ 
monly used. They are generally armed witli swivels tni their bows, centre, 
and stern, of small calibre, but long range. When prepaiing to attack, strong 
bulwarks of wood called Apilans are erected, behind which the crew ensconce 
themselves, fighting with their long guns until tlicir prey is disabled; or till the 
gong sound the signal for hoarding. But whul they mainly depend upon for safety 
and success is their skill in paddling, (Muluy pirates scarcely ever attack except 
during the lull between the laud and sea breeze, or in a ealm,) the swiftness of 
their bouts, and their knowledge of the intricate channels between the islands, 
or over the bars of the rivers into which they generally contrive to escape, 
baffling their pursuers, and often leaving them aground on one of the numer¬ 
ous shoals or mud.bauks which their own superior knowledge enables them 
to avoid. 

The prdhus of the SulA and Illdudn pirates are much larger and better equip, 
ped than those which couimonly infest lUc Straits. The Malay pirates make 
their attacks and move in small fleets of from six to twenty/ird/iu#. 

During the mouths of October, November, December, and January, they will 
be found cruizing up and down the west coast of the peninsula and the opposite 
shore of Sumatra. From June to the end of September, they are often to bo 
seen among the islets south of Singapore, and in the creeks and rivers of the 
Johure coast. February, March and April are spent in fishing, collecting sea¬ 
weed, and preparing for future piratical expeditions. 

The crews are armed w'ith boarding sjmars (some of very great length), 
kriases, Malay hatchets and swords (ti.e parang and klepeang), muskets, hlun- 
derhuBses, and a variety of missiles, such as sticks poiuted and burnt at the 
end, stones, &c. 

^ The most noted haunts for pirates on the western coast of the peninsula 
(according to information derived from a Malay of Salaugore, who had in his 
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I conclude with a few suggestions touching the suppression of 
piracy now existing to so alarming an extent in the Straits. Its 
remote causes, I have already remarked, are alone to be removed by 
the adoption of a more enlightened policy towards the native powers ; 
and, it may be added, by the gradual spread of civilization and difiu- 
sion of useful knowledge. 

Ist. The employment of one or more small armed steamers, 
together with eight or ten large boats, of the fastest possible con¬ 
struction, (particularly for rowing ;) manned fully witli Europeans, and 
well armed for both close and distant light. 

2nd. A discreet surveillance over the conduct of the present 
I'nmungong of Johdre; who is more than suspected of being the main¬ 
spring of the daring system of piracy which has so long been an 
opprobrium to the eastern extremity of the Straits. A threat of with¬ 
drawing the stipend he enjoys .gratuitously from the British Govern¬ 
ment might be useful. 

3rd. A careful survey of both coasts of the peninsula, the unex¬ 
plored rivers, creeks and islets. This, in addition to other obvious 
advantages, will afford opportunities of observing the character and 
pursuits of the natives inhabiting the sea-shore and banks of rivers, 
who are always more or less in league with the pirates, and of collect¬ 
ing information of piratical haunts and places of rendezvous, 

4th. The suspected native chiefs should be peremptorily called 
upon to lend their assistance and information : particularly the chiefs 
of Kemdmany, Sa'dngore, Perak, and Caldntan. And lastly, the co¬ 
operation of the Dutch Government should be secured. 


III .—A brief account of Masu'd, known by the name of Farid S^akar- 
ganj or Shakarbdr, By Munshi' Mahan Lal. 

[Dated Derah Ghfizi Khiln, 10 miles off from the right bank of the Indus, 10th 

February, 1830.] 

When we reached Rdmtt, a village on the left bank of the united 
streams of the Hyphasis or Bids, and Hosudrus or SailaJ, about 150 

I 

youth exercised the profession himself] are the Bdnting, Aroe, Cocab, Pisang 
Dinding and Sambilang isles ; those on the Salangore coast, and the islets 
between Cape llachado and the Lingie river. The rivers Mirbowe, Birman, 
Perak, Puteh, Koroo, Mdar, Rio Formosa, or the Battu Pahat river, and for¬ 
merly the Lingie river: the Straits of Calang and Dry on, Point Rom&nia and 
its vicinity, and the Carmion isles to the south. 

Ob the eastern coast are the creeks and small rivers of JohAre up to Pahdn §; 
the Kemdmang river; those of Tring&nu and Caldntan, also the islands of 
Timoang, Pulo Tingie, Redang and Aor. 

4 N 2 
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miles S.-W. of Lodidna, we heard tliat between the two waters of 
the Hyphasis and Acesines is a town called Pak Patan. It was built in 
ancient days, and is looVed upon as a place of devotion, since the body 
of Shekh Faki'd reposes there. We crossed the river in a small boat, 
and bent our route to that direction. The road commenced in a fear¬ 
ful forest, and ended in an extensive hard clayey plain, which envi¬ 
rons the above town. It is constructed on a precipice, which is 
70 feet high from the surface of the land. The houses are small, 
both of bunit and unbumt bricks, and the bazars arc narrow, contain¬ 
ing some poor shops. 

In the year 600 Hijrf, or A. D. 1235, the town was celebrated by 
the name of Ajwaddhin, and was governed by a Jogi of that name, 
tributary to the neighbouring Mahomedan chiefs. When Shekh 
Fari'd (whose original name was Masu'd) after travelling into Asia and 
Arabia chose his residence in this town, with the power of his piety 
he persuaded the Jogi to believe in the true faith of Muhammao, and 
changed the name of the town from Ajwaddhan to Pdk Patan. Pdk 
in Persian means holy, and Patan in Panjabi signifies ferry, (holy 
ferry.) 

It is added, that after passing some period, the Shekh wished to 
undertake the Mujdhedah, which, I think, imports to labour in defence 
of the faith, and asked the permission of his Murshid, or the guide to 
salvation, who rests now in the cliarming place called Qutab, about 
nine miles S.-W. of Dehli. Shekh Qi/tbuddi'n Bakhtyar, as he is 
called, answered his pupil Shekh Fari'd to make a “ tai’* or fast for 
three days. Fari'd did accordingly, and ate nothing for the fixed 
time. On the eve of the third day some person presented him with 
a few loaves, which Fari'o ate, thinking that they were sent to him 
from the invisible world, or “ Ghfiib." Meanwhile, a crow holding 
the polluted intestine of some dead animal in his beak came and sat 
on the bough of a tree. Faei'd, on the very first sight, felt an abhor¬ 
rence in his heart, and, ejecting the bread which he had eaten a few 
minutes before, his stomach became quite empty. He told the cir¬ 
cumstance toQuTBUDDi N Bakhtyar, his spiritual guide, who replied, 
that God has bestowed a great favor on him, otherwise this meal 
would have hurt him. “ Go now, Masu'd, and fast three days more,** 
As he bad not eaten any thing from six days, he became very weak, 
and the heat of hunger began to bum his heart. He stretched his 
hand on the ground, and, taking a bit of clay, put it into his mouth, 
and found that it tasted like sugar. This was the effect of his pure 
mouth. The following verse says, 
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SaDg dar dast o guhar gardad, Zaliar dar kum o shakar gardad. 

** Stooe ia bis baad becomes pearl, and poison turns sugar in his mouth.** 

Farias attributed this favor of God to the tricks of man, so he threw 
it out of his mouth, and fell deeply again into the contemplation of the 
Omnipresent. At midnight hunger rendered him weaker than before, 
and he again got some pieces of earth, and after putting them in his 
mouth discovered that they were as swtet as sugar. The same 
thought of deceit came again in his memory, and he threw them once 
more out of his mouth, and engaged again in |)rayer as before. By the 
end of the night Fari'd reflected to himself, that the feebleness caused 
by hunger might render him unable to stir, so he picked up again some 
bits of clay and they became sugar in his month. He thought they 
might have been sent to him by God, ate them, and broke his fast in 
the manner he was directed by his guide Qutbuddi^n. When the sun 
rose he went to Qutboddi'n, who told him, “ FAuro, you did well to 
break your fast with the sustenance sent to you from the invisible world. 
Go; you will be sweeter than sugar.” Hence he? was called " Fari'd 
Shakaroanj Shakaubab,” or the treasure of .sugar. 

Books have been written of the miracles wrought by Fabi'd. 
T 00 HI.AQ, a man of obscure origin, and the inhabitant of Abdr, seven 
miles from Pdk Patan, presented him with a load of fuel, and asked 
nothing for its price. The only petition he made to Fari'd Shakar- 
GANJ was, to plant him ou the throne of Dehli ; and it happened so 
by the benediction of Shakarbar. The reign of this person may be 
remarkable for other tilings for aught I know; but the large and 
strong fort he constructed now presents nothing singular to the view 
except heaps of ruins. It was called Tuffhlaqdbdd, and is situated 
six miles south of Dehli. 

Fari'o Shakarqamj had many followers; one of them was Nizam- 
vudi'n. His body rests in the most handsome place out of DeJUi, 
He was the patron of the famous poet Ami'u Khusrau, who, by the 
Persians, was denominated “ TotieHind” or the parrot of India, and 
sleeps on the same charming spot. 

The mausoleum of Fari'd Shakaroanj is visited by the pilgrims 
of different quarters. The Hindus of this country believe him to be an 
inspired man, and pay respect to his monument, like the Musalmins. 
After descending a few step^ we came into a square laid with bricks, 
and entered the cupola in which the Fari'd is interred. It is floored 
with marble slabs, and opens by a door towards the east. On his left 
hand is the tomb of his son, Shbick Badrdddi'n, neither differing in 
size nor in materials. Over them is a pompous canopy of green 
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brocade tied with atring against the roof of the monunxent. A small 
window covered with oil and dust is made in the direction of the south. 
It is called the ** Darwazah Bihisht,** or the door of Paradise, and is 
opened every year on the fifth of the month of Muharram, which 
is the death day of that holy man. The people flock on that day, 
and, pushing each other forward, rush in at the Darwazah BihisfU, and 
come out by the next door. By doing this they have been persuaded 
to believe, that they shall have the first place in heaven when they 
depart for the next world. The monument is 20 paces in circnmfe- ^ 
rence, and 30 feet high. It was erected by his disciple Shekh Nizam- 
unni'N, AuKyd, or the Saint. It is whitened with lime, and has a 
beautiful appearance when nearly viewed. Fari'd was born in 569 
Hijri, and died of colic in the year 664 H., at the age of 95. The 
following verse gives the above dates. 

Rahm farm/i shad tawallud dbid dzhdah umr, 

Shad Farldullah sdle rahlate Masfid star. 

The words Rahm farmd yve should take for the date of his birth, 
as, ( ) 140 200 80 40 8 200 or 569 Hijri. The words A*bid 

eziiduh stand for the yesr of his age, as ( <, 51^1 )70^.1+2 + 4 

+ 1 + 7 + 1+ 4 + 5 = 95. Shud Faridulldh shews the date of his 


(Jut) ^ 


death ns 5 + 30 + 30 + 1 + 4 + 10 + 200 + 80 + 4 + 

300 = 664. ,“ azri” or the gem of the time, is another date of 
his death as tijjz) 10 + 200 + 90 + 70 + 4 + 10 + 200 

+ 80 = 664 

‘ Next to thii^^onument in the same sc^uare is another dome built 
by TuoHtAQ Shah. It contains the tomb of Shekh ALAH'UnnFfr, 
MoizzvDni'N and. Shekh Fazl, &o. &c. the descendants of Fari'p. 
The'height^Of thitf dome is nearly 50 feet, and the circainference 36 
It if Jar^iEh* than the former, and h^ a dd^r ^enifig'^lo, the 
It Id^ older, b&ntuse it has never been repaired; of 
tite graves were veiled with di^^-but a few flowers lying-over'them 
showed that they are also ooe^ibl^Uy visited by the people. The 
pl^Blpanying is the drawing of the Fari'p’s monument, whhdi 1 
law'd^bne by'Ihe milfiiyBr-of a cm^a obscura*^. ^ 

_v • - *•’»>'' ' . . ^ 

'* Our young fiieniii'hss"evideatly not yet acquired the kna^ of the 'oasaen 
obteura (lucida ?}. Out of consideration Uierefore for the memory of Dr. Wol* 
laston, its inventor,^WS bmit his uasuceessful attempt to use it.—IS d. 
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^rom tht vari^ i^ MilShr^li; reveraes alrea<!y iniiide* 
flight have been thaMtiifilNViea v^as ncd«|y e'^diausted. 

year, however, adds a few new typ<jSi’|o oar previous list, or produces' 
finer samples df tUese hithertp conifidered indistinct. So maltipllsd*^ 
indeed, are our resources at the present time, th^ we cad afibrd to Hilf' 
fastidiotts, and not only reject odina of the basar mehfdk; h^t Ktnii 
the admission area of golde^ nofelties to those of one iidt, 
and value! * -*/ / 


My object in Plate XXXVI. is to develope more fully the transi* 
tion from the l^ithraio or IndorScythic coinage to the Hindu 
for which my numerous friendt ha^ furnldhed even more Unequivocal 
Imks than those es^aved in any foHoer Plate, ^XXXVItl. of Vol. IV.) 
I must begin, however, With a fCw noveltieB of the true Mithra type. 

Fiy. 1 IS the first to rivet Our attention and curiosity. It is an 
unique of Mr. Ma<!son’s discovery. ^The obvn'se ha« the usual stand¬ 
ing figure of the l^ja^ sacrificing, With the leg^d PAO NANO PAO 
ItANHPKl KOPANO'." The reverae has an arined figure, nearfy 
counterpart oPthe other, hut without any altar, ahd With thd Usual 
monogram: the legend being in Masson's drawing, OVAAi^p* Not 
bai^g the coin ittdf before me, the reading I venture to substitute 
'or this, is of course liable to correction; but the stiong similitude 
between the commencement of this legend and of the two curious 
i^Ues formerly noticed, namely, apaoxpo and APA|iapO> leave little 


louht in my mind that the one before ue dumld bq 'read 
^pdATNo; the Word apno representing the SmuiCfit <1^1^ 
god of fire j whom we may reasonably supj|c 9 ie''t|p bd 

as the Sanborit iifka, has been for in the Indiaa^r 

zed designation, OKPO. Thie PehlfiviVffix apa Arda (generally 


APTA by the GiUek*^) unjdying ‘the great/bears an^ evident 
wtjfii A common Sansortt OpijAmli; Of thusmne 

'*cxqsifeirtV or sqrul A'tyyt, holy; W 

the'^ ^qrtfiww Uie !tely 1^/ Oidia) &c. 

also ocean in combination '‘fippeirsiam nameb b^^^ning With 
•ouiaimants, as Ari^barzanes, IclhS) ^ ^Tm^nia>^a derivative 

Ae plwjl) Apijir ot the HlOuijii syst^fC ‘ ' ' y 

. sbOtid thesjs e6»^eoturei'‘ Im >^1 'frpundqd* fim » 

lKhertJ,l(w-«»»^ve^ If ^ .v K 
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2 is mispiaced; for the imperfoetion of the Greek legend tftil* 
thp oktervf, otinfht to condemn it to a lower grade in (dironologieal 
order. those legends which have the family name of KdSHRKI 
ar^clear and better formed than those of OOHPKI to which this com 
belongs. The latter^ too, have generally the bust of the soreredgxi 
Bttbbtituted for the full length sacriheer. The name on the reverse of ' 
fg, 2» 4A.P0, 18 new; nor is it at fiiat very obvious what meaning it 
may be intended to convey. It cannot well be a corruption oi A9P0, 
because the standing figure faces the opposite way—bolds a spear, 
and wants the flumes on liis shoulders. Mr. Massom observes on . 
this coin : Here is another peculiar legend, but evidently signifying 
the sun as source of light and majestv. Pharos was the term applied 
to the Alexandrian light house, and Pharoah is the well known Scrip¬ 
tural title of the old kings of Egypt. The bust on this coin affords a 
remarkable contract to other coins of the family.” It is certainly 
probable that the word has some affinity to the Greek i>oes, lumen, 
dies, solis ortus, but nQ^^more than is naturally found between lan¬ 
guages of common origin. The word Phraa, or something like it, 
certainly existed in the ancient language of Persia, as the personifica¬ 
tion of light or heat—analogous to Milhra, the sun*. In compounds 
it is frequently found, as m Phraates, Phraortes, Farmees, and Phradatesi 
the latter being altogether congenerous with Mithradates, or as the 
Greeks translated the name, Apollodotos. From the same root are 
descended the modern,Persian verb to inflame, whence 

illuminating, so often employed in compounds. Perhaps the uneouth 
name of Unad-Phetjou, t)n a numerous class of the deteriorated 
Bactrian coins, may spring from the same root. 

VAiJunAN^, however, gives a diffeient and, I think, a less satisfactory 
etymology of the above class of names in his history of the Arsacidea. 
** Phriapates scu et Phrapales, idem uc Aphra Patfs, sen et Papatiusj 
nam apud Persas ideiti,-^I/»iir« est, ac Pa apud Tuicas Scythasgue, 
scflicet etevatus, supremus, maximus, quiC uominibus propnis at pt 
erf prtoponuutttr.” (Arsac. Imp. 1.2.) Now if the word aphra bem^ly 
an intensitive preposition, like the Sansent para, the Persian,^ 
her, the Greek vapa, and the Latin pra oi per, the word to which it is 
ai^ed should he a significant adjectival noun, as xpcrmir: pardkramas,thn 
very heroic ;Ardashr (Artaxerxes),the greatlion, or very valiant^ 
8tc. The participial nouns Mithradates (quasi the given of 

Mifhtn) and Phnsdtttee the given of Phra) require the fest 

melflc^ier of the eompouhd to be a noun. ^ 

* Pkre in Egyptian has precisely the same meaning aa mihr in Peruan, 
•kingb prince.’ 
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3. A type &miliar to us, in copper—uid known before in gold 
of ft smaller size. It was, in fact, one of the two eoiia first extraoted 
by M. Vbntitra from the Manikydla tope. In Mr. coin 

the spelling accords with the vernacular pronunciation and the 

solar glory is irradiated on its edge, to shew more plainly its reference. 

Figs. 4 and 5. Two more gold coins of Mr. Masson's collection, 
having the legend of the reverse respectively NANO PAO and NANA.j 
both proved to be equivalent to NANAIA by the peculiar attitude of | 
the allegorical image. The introduction of PAO in the first of the \ 
two would almost seem a mistake of the engraver, who had in his 
mind the PAO NANO PAO of the obverse. 1 have nothing to add to 
my former remarks on the word itself, except to draw attention to an 
extract from the Armenian Chronicles with which Mr. Avdalx. has 
favored us. proving that NANAIA and the Persian ANAHID were not 
positively identical, each having her separate temples and votaries 
even in Armenia. 

** Anakid was the tutelary goddess of our country, and was known 
equally by the names of Artemis and Aphrodite in our mythological 
works. She was always considered identical with the planet Venus, 
though possessing all the attributes of Diana." As Nanea, on Mr. 
Avoall’s authority, means maternal or motherlg, it would hardly 
be proper to ascribe such u designation to the moon, the chaste 
Diana; neither has her effigy on our coins the lunar emblem, so 
distinctly portrayed on the MAO and some other types. Rather 
then let her be constituted the Venus of the group, who plays an 
equally conspicuous part in the Mithraic system*. 

Fig. 6. I? a gold coin from M. Coubt’s drawing, of the awpO 
reverse. The obverse legend is PAO NANO PAO OOHPKI KOPANO. 

Fig. 7 is likewise from M. Court’s collection. In it I was struck by 
the strong resemblance of the head-dress to that of the Parthian or 
Sassanian coins. The legend is wanting, and that of the reverse is 
quite illegible, though the monogram and device are in a perfect state. 

Fig. 8 has been already engraved in my plate of the Manikyila 
relics; but as one of the most interesting of the Mithraic series, it could 
not be denied admission in a plate exclusively devoted to them. I wish¬ 
ed farther to place it in juxta-position with the sitting figure of the 
APAOKPO reverse, because it might be conceived to be the parallel 
Hindu lunar coin to that form of the Hindu solar effigy. OKPO< 

* The Boron HAUMxn nyi that the word Ntith ot the Egyptian! it evidently 
the same oa the Perrian ATaMd—-whence also may be traced the German Nisoit 
and the Engliah Ifigbi. 
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Like OKPO» this figure has four arms, and is therefore Indian: further 
it is a male divinity ; and thirdly, it is identified with MAO, the moon, 
by the crescents of that luminary arising from its shoulders. It 
must therefore be Soma or Chandra of the Hindu pantheon, who is 
represented with all these characters‘in Moons, though a later work 
by Mr. Colsmam makes him to be a two-handed divinity. 

The appellation MAKAOBAro> which so puzzled me on the former 
occasion, has at length, I think, found a satisfactory explanation. 
Mdnp, iSXiU in Persian, is an ancient name of the moon,—and Bhapa 
W in Sancrit, means splendour, glory; and is given as a synonyme of 
the moon as well as of the sun. In the Zend, then, the link between 
the Persian and Sanscrit, we may naturally look for a compound of 
these two terms, such as imnao-bago. It is well known that the my¬ 
thology of the Saxons was derived from a Scythic or central-Asiatic 
source, and their trnle deity MONA (whence our modern term, moon*), 
has been by the learned referred tp the Persian Mang. I have, how¬ 
ever, found a much more convincing proof than these analogies afibrd, 
that such is the correct explanation, in the Baron Von Hammar's 
P rizeMemoir' sur le mite deMithra,$on origine,sa naiure^et ses mysteres’ 
Paris, 1833 ; for a copy of which 1 am indebted to the learned author’s 
perusal of my observations on the curious relics from the Panjab. 

In the catalogue of Mithraic inscriptions discovered in various parts 
of Europe, the Baron points attention to one in particular among 
GnuTRa’s collection, in which the word MENOTYRANNUS denotes 
the deified moon : . 

“ Cette inscription est one dea pins intereasantes it cause des deux mots de 
Menotyrannua et de Persidicus: le dernier indique I’origine persane du culte de 
Mithra: le Menotyrannus pent se traduire par, seigneur du mois ; mais malgrd 
les objections de M. Rolle contre I’existence du dieu Lunua, je crois que cette 
existence pent trf s-bien 4tre prouv^e, non senlement par tous les monutnens 
astronomiques des orientaux modernes, dans lesquels la Inne est reprdsentde 
sous la figure d'un jeune gar 9 on de quatorze ans, mais encore par la coincidence 
de la mythologie Egyptieiine dans laquelle la lune, d’apr^ts les decouvertes de M. 
Champollion, est une divinitd male. Enfiu le mot MHN d4ns leqnel M. 
Rolle ne volt que le nom d'un mois, est eSectivement no nom^persan de la lune 
qui a’appelle mah et mang ; e’est le moon des Anglais et le mtmd des allemands, 
lesquels lul ont conservd son genre oriental.” 

• In like manner I feel strongly disposed to connect the strange OAAO of our 
coins with Odin or Woden of the Saxon mythos, an acknowledged derivative from 
the Sanscrit ^ Buddha, Mercury, It is not a little curious that the verbal root 

of two of onr present days of the week, Monday and Wednesday, ahouU thus be 
disiOTered among a parcel of old coins dug up in the Panj^ t 
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After this we can have little hesitation in translating manaobafo 
‘ lord of the months—indeed if we derive bafo from the Persian or 
Seythic beg, * lord or prince/ we shall have precisely the, cor¬ 
responding term to tyrannue. 

i % g . 9. A gold coin of Kanbrkob from a drawing hyM. Court. The 
rao in this seems to have a case for his bow strung behind his back. The 
reverse is similar to that of a fine coin of OOHPKI in General Ventura's 
series (fig. 9. of Plate XXXVIll, VoL IV.) which however diflers in 
having the bust in lieu of the full length of the prince. The legend 
APAOXO has been before explained as “the great sun*.” One of 
his attributes it may be pre.sumed rather than the god himself, is 
intended, by the female holding the cornucopia—typifying the ferti¬ 
lity he bestows on the earth. 

Fig. 10 is a most important acquisition to our Mithraic series, as 
being the very link of connection between them and the Canonj coins. 
Immediately after the publication of my former plate, Lieut. Cun¬ 
ningham wrote to me from Benares, pointing out a coin in his cabinet 
of the class I had designated links, having the seated female with the 
cornucopia, but more perfect than those I had engraved, inasmuch as 
the legend to the left was preserved and legible as apaOxpo, the same - 
as that of the standing figure. A duplicate of the same coin. was 
also in Colonel Stact’s cabinet, and on reference to. the Asiatic 
Researches, Plate I., the letters of apaOXPO were clearly legible on the 
reverse of fig. 6, a gold coin procured by Mr. Wilson from the bed 
of a tank in the Hugli district. 

The cornucopia as a device seems to have been copied from the 
Roman coins of the Emperors. It is seldom or never to be seen on 
the genuine Greek coins—^nor is it found on our Bactrian series until the 
age of Azos (with exception of the copper coins of Antimachus and 
Philoxknus, the date of which is uncertain). Whether it bears any 
direct allusion to the legend may be doubted,—at least such allusion is 
entirely lost sight of ^ moment we pass the boundary into the Indian 
series. 

Hindu coins imitated from the Ardokro type. 

Since my former paper on the Gupta coins of Canouj appeared, very^ 
important acquisitions have been made to our knowledge of this.’ 
before unknown dynasty, through the medium of coins and of in¬ 
scriptions : for both of which we are almost entirely beholden to the* 
researches of Lieut. A. Cunningham and Mr. V. Trsgbaa in tiief; 
neighbourhood of Benares. , 

* The OPOOKPO of the copper coias may be deemed a atlU closer iatitatioa 
of the Sanscrit Ary&rka, APA Is the Persian orthography. • 
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The inscription in an ancient character upon the column at Ailahaiad 
interpreted by Capt. Trotsr and Dr. Mill in the 3rd roh Jour. As. 
Soc. had made us acquainted with the four first of the family* ; namely. 
1. Gupta, a Raja of the solar race: 2, Ghatot Kacha, his son: 3. 
Chandra-qupta, his son: 4, Samu 9 RA-&opta, the fourth in descent: 
•—and there the Allahabad record broke off with an intimation that a 
son was expected,, 

Ute Bhitari Idth brought to notice by Messrs. Treorar and Gun- 
''iNOBAM. fills up the line of succession for three generations further 
(see Plate XXX. of the present No.). We may so far anticipate the 
translation of this highly important record promised to us by Dr. Mill, 
for the illustration of our subject, as to state that the infant of Sa- 
MUDRA was named Chanora-oupta 11. His son was, 6, Kumara- 
OUPTA ; after whom followed, 7, Skanda-gupta— and there again this 
new authority breaks off. 

Now to all of these (excepting perhaps the first) we can at present 
assign their respective coins from undoubted and numerous specimens, 
and the succession of the devices on the obverse and reverse will be 
seen to follow just that modification from the original Mithraic model of 
the Ardokro coin, as would be expected when the source was nearly for¬ 
gotten, and Hindu ideas became predominant. Moreover, we can, from 
our coins, add the name of Mabendra-oupta, and perhaps of Asba- 
OUPTA to the list, and there is presumptive evidence of a second 
Sa MUDRA as of a second Chandra. Altogether we may reckon upon 
nine or ten generations, which at an average of eighteen years will fill 
a space in Indian history of nearly two centuries, of which no writ¬ 
ten account can be met with; unless the passage in the Vishnu Purdnaft 
that the Guptas^ a Sudra family, reigned over a part of Magadha^ at 
the time of its compilatioD, be regarded as alluding to our dynasty. 
The sites whence their coins have been most frequently obtained, 
certainly agree with this description; but the date assigned to the 
Pardaa must in this case be carried back a few centuries, and by 
the Mlechhas of the Indus must be understood the Indo-Scythians 
rather than the Musalmans. But 1 had intended to confine myself 
;to an enumeration of the new coins, and to postpone speculation until 
I we are thoroughly acquainted with them. To proceed therefOTe: 

Fig. 11. One of two gold coins of Capt. Cunningham’s cabinet 
^(the first procured at Benaree, the second in Calcutta, now with Dr. 
^winst). It is a duplicate of my own (from Lieut. Conollt) with the 
'unintelligible legend, engraved as fig. 23 of Plate XXXIX, * It was 
* * See Tol. 3, page 344. 

t See Wilson's snlyirii of the Viehnu Purdna, Jwt, Am* See. I. 446, 
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then alluded to as having the letters a little didhrent from mine, and 
was read Kragipta Paragu (ptai. Upon full consideration of each 
individual letter as compared with those of other coins. I do not 
think the second letter a < 7 ; it is rather a hh, and the reading altoge¬ 
ther fi«fl' 6 'q<arar. Kuhhaim paranja (adding the ja from the obverse 
of my own coin, where it is quite distinct). Now we have gained ex¬ 
perience enough from our reading of this class of coins to expect that 
the legend, where it does not merely embrace the titles of sovereign¬ 
ty, will express some extravagant epithet. The final ja also (imply¬ 
ing hom of,) shews that the said epithet belongs to bis father; and 
this will account for the omission of ja on one side of the coin, which 
would have the effect of making the epithet apply to the son also. The 
present compound may thus be made up of fi ku, a diminutive par¬ 
ticle ; snsr bhdva, the mind ; ^9^ upa, a particle implying similitude; 

(for RAGHu)the grandfather of Rama, andwjia, born of* or, uni¬ 
ted by Kubhdv-uparagu-ja ' of the humble-minded, resembling-Raghu- 
bom.' The name is unfortunately cut off from the margin. Two let¬ 
ters of it are visible under the Raja’s arm on the obverse, and look like 
wrar Asa : but on reference to my own coin, 1 have there no hesitation in 
reading it Samudra. The coin is in this case wrongfully placed 
at the head of the group in the plate, but as there are two coins to one 
in favor of the reading Asa I still hesitate to remove it, for Assa~ 
gvpta is a known name in the Caslmir list; and it is, moreover, so 
like our Azos, that one feels inclined to discover in it a coin of Yavan- 
Aso himself, the supposed founder of this Canouj dynasty. 

Fig, 12 . This beautiful coin is an unique in Mr. Tregbar’s pos¬ 
session. It is valuable on every account: as giving an additional 
link with the Mithraic coins (fig. 9), in the standing cornucopia- 
female ; as adding a new and much desired name to the coin list; 
and as teaching a good lesson, in the most unequivocal and well form¬ 
ed Ndgarl, of the style of legend adopted by these sovereigns; to whom, 
whether from their extra-Indian, or their low origin, or their limited 
sway, the panegyrist seems to have avoided applying the usual epithets 
of royalty, mahdrdja dMrdja, 

On the reverse the reading seems to commence, 8arva» 

rdjochhatra, * the chatta or overshadower of all the Rdjas’—then, on 

the right of the obv^-^ ^ _ Kdma-naruttama-ja Gha. 

{tdt f) and undei 6 arm, written perpendicularly in the Chinese 

fashion ^ Kacbavi * Son-of-an-excellent-man-resembling-KAMA,' 

* 1 have worked out this solution, dictionary in hand •, for the Pandits eould 
aot aid me ia the least: i(is therefore quite open to oritieism. • 
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Gba(tot) Kacha.' The only portion of this inscriplion musing is 
the second syllable of Ghatot, which may be replaced with confidence, 
rhe R^ja is sacrificing on the small Mithraic altar, and is dressed 
much in the Kanerkos style, though more fashionably. 

Fig. 13. Next in succession to Kacha comes Chanora. Of his 
coins I have already supplied several examples, (see Nov. 1835, fig. 
18, also Marsdbn MLVII.,) but to keep up the comparison of the re> 
versCT, I here insert a very perfect sample from Lieut. Cunningham’s 
cabinet, procured at Mirzapur. Legend on the obverse Rdja 

Sri Chandra (the rest only partially visible), and under the arm again ^ 

Chandra ; on the reverse Sri Vikrama. I do not find any in¬ 

stance of the name on this form of coin being written Chandra-gupta, 
although it is distinctly so on the pillar-inscriptions. He is the first 
to change the trident standard of OOHPKI for the (quasi) Roman 
eagle. He also prefers the bow to the spear. 

Fig. 14. Lieut. Cunningham’s, from Gaya, similar to my own(Capt. 
Wapk’s) of fig, 16, Plate XXXVIII. Vol. IV. Fig. 17 of that plate is 
another; and seven are now known of the same type, dispersed among 
us: but few, if an)', have the marginal inscription so well developed. 
As all the coins bearing simply Vikrama on them may be set down to 
Chandra-gupta, so all having Parakrama may be assigned 

to his son Samudra-gupta the first. This legend is attached to the 
same sitting female as before on the reverse. The Rdja on the oppo¬ 
site face is just like his predecessors in costume and attitude, with 
ispear and eagle standard. 

By means of Messrs. Cunningham’s and Tregbar’s coins, added 
to my former specimen, the long legend on the obverse can be nearly 
all restored; it appears to be RCW wwat.. .. . . . Samara 

satamataga (jaJ.. .. which may be translated ‘ having the strength of 
100 must elephants,’ and on the opposite margin vijayajatara. ... In 
my former specimen, however, the final portion read Aparajita davaja. 
Under the arm the word Samudra is written in the perpen¬ 
dicular form, the u being apparently placed above the m, because the 
d had taken its proper position below. 

W. 15 is another Chandra-gupta, from Col. Stacy’s box, of 
th Mr. Trbgbar has a duplicate. Another is engraved in Mars- 
/ fig. MLVIII. From the alteration of the device, and particularly 
i omission of the fire altar on this coin, we might with plausibility set 
f/down to Chandra-gupta the second,—^but on the same authority 
we might make two Samuoras ; for these princes seem to have imitated 
one anothfr so closely, that we find the device of the Rdja imd his wife 
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(?) like that of the R4j.a and eagle standard, repeated on the Stmudra 
coin (fig. 12,) and at a later period on a coin of SiCANDa'^avPTA 
(fig. 24, of Plate XXXIX. Vol. IV.) with a change of costume. 
The Raja’s name on this coin is disposed in two perpendicular lines 

one on each side of the spear Chandra-gupta —the .second line, 

not very elear in Col. Stacv’s coin, is quite distinct in Mr. TauaBAu’s, 
which reached me just too late to be substituted in tl^e engraving. 
On the reverse, the cornucopia lady is seated on a sleeping bon—ns 
if ’to express ‘ all will go on prosperously if ye rou&e not the wrath 
of your ruler.’—On the left hand are the word» : in the ancient 

character. The upper prolongation of the p, perhaps, indicates an 
anuswara, and thus the reading may be : Panch-chhavagas, ‘ the 

five excellenciesto wit, of a king.—^There is a fault in orthography, 
however, here, as in the legend of Gkatot kacha: the words should be 
written wiy Paneha-chhavayas. Whether the word chhavaya, 

* light,’ may have any allusion to the five luminaries of the Mithraic 
worship; the sun, the moon, fire, Jupiter, and Venus, it is impossi¬ 
ble to say:—^Ijut that a king should possess five virtues, we learn from 
various Hindu authorities. 

Fig, 16. An unique in Captain Cunninqiiam’s collection from 
Gaya. The female of the reverse having in the last quitted her Gre¬ 
cian seat, has been here installed in one of a more genuine Hindu 
character—the lotus flower. There is a pecaliarity also in her at¬ 
titude, both hands being turned up, and the elbows resting on the 
knees. The legend is unfortunately cut off. On the obverse, how¬ 
ever, to the left of the usual Raja, we have in very conspicuous 
letters superposed in the usual style ; Kumara —^jiroving that 
this is a coin of Komaba-gupta, the successor of Chandra- 
GOPTA the second, and thus far in accordance with the Bhitari 
monument. Lieut. Cunningham has another of the same prince, of 
quite a different type, (described in Vol. IV. page 637,) but what 
confirms Kumara’s succession to Chandra the second, is, that there 
are devices common to the two which belong, as far as our researches 
yet go, to no others,—as if on the accession of the new prince the 
mint had continued the preceding device, mutato nomine, until an¬ 
other was subsequently selected by the rising monarch. (See figs. 27 
and 28, Plate XXXIX. Vol. IV.) 

Figs, 17 and 18. For our acquaintance with the owner of the 
next coin in our series we are entirely indebted to laeut. Cunningham. 
He first extracted his name from the BMtari4dth inscription,—and 
subsequently traced it on these two unique coins in bis own, andmn 



one of my, colleotion, already pnbtielied; (fig. 24. of Hate XXXIX. 
Vol. IV.) Fig. 17 is from Gifya, and fig. 18 was dug up near avillage 
four kos from Ghazipur, 

On the obverse, the general attitude of the Rfija is the same as 
usual—the waist a little more fashionable, the gaiters absolutely those 
of the last century! and the hair or wig commencing to be curled 
in parallel rolls, as will be more fully developed hereafter. The 
name perpendicularly disposed under the arm of both figures is quite 
clear, or Skanda ; while on the reverse of Fig. 18, it is as decided¬ 
ly (in the old character) Sri Skanda gupta, the very name of 

the Bhitari-ldtk successor to Kvm/ra. 

On comparing the plates in the Researches and Journal of the coin 
given to me by Mr. Bacon, many years ago, and then thought rather 
suspicious, Lieut. Cunningham soon found its legend to be identical 
with his own,—^a fact fully confi^rmed by re-examination of the coin it¬ 
self. These three, however, are the only coins yet known of this name. 
One of them No. 17, exhibits, a new name on the reverse, for, 
unlike 18, it is certainly not Skanda-gupta, but Kramamanda, 

which may be looked upon as a rhyming epithet—*^ equal to (or sur¬ 
passing) Manda** (Saturn or Yama). Mr. Treoxar has lately got a 
duplicate of this coin—in which the reading is rather —one 

and both may possibly be intended for Sri Mahendra. 

Figs. 19, 20. We now pass to another new acquaintance made 
out jointly by Lieut. Cunningham and myself on a general inspec¬ 
tion of the Gupta coins. Fig. 19, is in the Society's colleotion, and 
is engraved as No. 14 of the Plates in the 17th Vol. As. Res. unread 
by professor Wilson. Upon recognizing the final letter sf ndra, 
we soon perceived the preceding letter which I had before mistaken 
for a ph, or «, to be the old h, and thus with the vowel above it, the 
name was immediately cleared up as 8r{ Mahendra. Ano¬ 

ther coin from Gaya, belonging to Lieut. Cunningham, turned out 
to be of the same individual as to the reverse, with some varia¬ 
tion in the legend of the obverse. Under the arm of the latter, 
the letter "fi ku seems to denote a Kumara-f but on the margin 
are evidently the words Jayatd Mahendra. On the 

Society’s coin, fig. 9, the marginal inscription is more complex— 
H lW t m T, as yet unintelligible; then between the feet ^ Sri, and 
near the band the letter ly gu (of Gupta) the intervening name being 
cut ofiT. 

Pursuing the examination, we found the coins 29 and 30, of Plate 
Vol. IV. with the BijA on horseback, and the seated female 
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feeding the peacook, to bdong a]eo to ^ita ilfdt- 

hendra on the reverse and Mdkendra^gupta on the obverse of 30, are 
^ite clear. I was before only misled by the letter 4, which I reed 
as tlie nasal n of the I4th alphabet. 

I shall have occasion to recur to this name in the next plate, 
which contains those new forms of the Canouf coin tliat are without 
the cornucopia female, and have not such direct analogy to their 
Mithraic prototype as is palpable in the whole of the reverses included 
in the lower half of the present plate. 

Plate XXXVJIL 


Figs. 1, 2. These two coins, from Mr. Trsobar’s cabinet, ore 
variations only of the original coin given to me by Lieut. Cono&lt, 
now became celebrated as having opened the door to the understand- 
ing of the whole group. In that coin, however, the archer holds his 
bow in the wrong hand, whereas in the two present coins, and the one 
following, the position is rectified and the lion is better developed, 
particularly in Fig. 2. Besides adding these fine specimens to our 
series, Mr. Tregbar has made out the true reading of the legend on 
the reverse. Instead of Saccha or Pradya the word is 
Sinha Vihrama, ' the lion hero,’ which is consistent with the device, 
for it may be also understood as ‘ conqueror of the lion*.’ To whom, 
however, this title is to be applied, would still have remained 
doubtful, but for the fortunate discovery of another coin by the same 
indefatigable collector in the prolific neighbourhood of Jonpur, while 
even I was engraving the present plate. > 

Fig. 8, the coin here alluded to, beari^ precisely the same device, 
with variation only of the attitude of the warrior. The legend is 
different, the part visible being on the obverse, wt . Sri .. ta 

Mahendra jaya, and on the reverse, Sri Mahendra Sinha. 

Whether the Mahendra here designed be distinct from the Mahknu&a 
oupTA of the cornucopia reverse, remains to be ascert^im4. 

Figs. 3, 4.5. From Mr. Trboxar’s collection. These three coins 
bearing the Rija on horseback on the obverse, and a female seated 
sideways on a morha or wicker stool on the reverse, are essentially 
the same as were published' in November last, (figs. 29, 30, Pl^ 
.XXXIX. from Lieut. Burt’s and my .own coins) which I was theU, 
however, unable to re^ satisfoictorily, firom misapprehension .of ,the 


* It Is remsrkable^thaf in milrt cases the word Sinhd (or moh properly 
h written with an im1ca0#js letter sn|ierpos^ to the This must be thaUsssl 
f», for which the anuswara ia now sabstitit^. la fig. 2 tWlstter is palpsbfy 
an tn, to which js.sobjjoined the A 33. t but la figs. 1 and 6,^&d.iamy ooi^the 

form of trV* 
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letter k. The legend is in all exactly the same on the reverse, 
91^^ Ajita MaJkendra : * the unconqnered Mahbndra.’ The 
female holds, in her right hand, variously, a flower, a noose, or food 
for an attendant peaOock, like that of the Kuntdra coins. 

On the obverse the legend is more variable. 

In No. 3, we have the letters ajIwiT _vrfrUT_ ' 

In No. 4, not legible . vrfw 

In No. 5, *991 .. not legible. 

Ftp. 6. (Trbobar). This coin resembles in all respects the foregoing, 
excepting as to the legend, which is on the obverse, beginning at the 
top Paratms (vara P Cha or mahi) ndra-gupta. On the 

reverse (the second letter being very clear on a duplicate coin in Capt. 
Cumnimoham’s cabinet) wfhnr fimw! Ajita Vikrama. This name so 
closely resembles the common pronunciation of Vicramajit, (correctly 
written ViKKAMADiTVA,) that although it may not belong to that 
celebrated sovereign, it is very possible that matters appertaining to 
the history of the one may have been transferred to the other, and hence 
some of the confusion, so perplexing to the historian, have originated. 

Fig. 7. An unique lately procured by Mr. Trbgear. The Raja on 
the obverse is of a peaceful character, with hand extended hut no altar. 
A diminutive attendant holds a chatta over his head. The letters on 
the margin are not legible. On the reverse is the standing cornucopia 
female holding a well depicted lotus flower, with a lateral inscription 
which may be read Vikramdditya ; but although the length 

of the subjoined y exceeds that usually found in the d, and the 
di is not much like the ch, it Is probable that the word is after all only 
Vikrama Chandra : and we must not allow our sanguine 
imagination to rejoice in having at length hit upon a veritable coin 
of the author of the Samvat era ; against which there is also a cogent 
chronological obstacle, in the date hitherto assigned to our dynasty of 
Crupfos*. 

Fig. 9 (Tr.) is introduced as a new variety of the Chandra-gupta 
coinage: only differing from the numerous class before described in the 
legends, which are very clearly on the obverse, ffTTs.... Sri Chan- 
ira-gupta, (the titles not legible,) and on the reverse Sr{ 

Vikrama. 

Fig. 10, of Mr. Trxosau’s collection, was engraved as a doubtful 
name, but 1 think it may be set down as belonging to Skanda-ovsta. 
,f%gs. 11 to 15. This curious class of copper coins has not yet 
brougl:d: to notice. They are indeed much more scarce than the 
>gold coins of the same age, and hitherto only those of one individoal 

* Mr. Trxobar has sines written that on re-examination the word ia palpably 
Vikromadiiya. 
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of the family have been met with. It was not until Mr. TasosAa's 
highly curious specimen, fig, 11. had furnished us with the style ctf 
Chanura's copper coins that we were led to re-examine our several 
collections, in which were found, and became legible, a few rare spe¬ 
cimens of the same character. 

Fig. 11 has the portrait of the Rija on one side, with a smaller, 
perhaps female, figure on his left hand. On the reverse a front face 
of him is presented, leaning, as it were, on a window sill: below which 
in very well defined characters,.... ('Sri ma) hdrdja 

Sr{ Chandra-gupta. 

Fig, 12 is a demi-coin of similar stamp, one of two belonging 
also to Mr. Trbobar : but on the reverse of this, as in all that follow, 
the device, is a bird, the same that figures on the military standard of 
the gold coins, and which Mr. Winsox says " looks more like a goose 
than a Roman eagle.'* The inscription is very well preserved, 

Sn' Chandra-gupta. 

Fig. 13 is from Col. Stacv’s cabinet: the obverse, well executed, 
represents the bust of the Raja holding a flower; beneath, . 

Sri Vikrama ; the next letter may be or h ; but on the reverse are 
distinguishable the initial letters . Sri Cka. ... proving that the 
coin belongs to Chandra-gupta. 

Fig. 14 is from Col. Swinbv’s cabinet, in all respects a duplicate 
of the last, but the reverse legend is even more distinctly .... 
the lower part of the ndra only is effaced. 

Fig. 15 had escaped notice in my own cabinet:—the head is more 
highly finished than in the other specimens, but the legend could not 
have been understood without their aid :—^it is .... . .. ndra- 

vf 

gupta. 

Before quitting this very interesting group of coins, I must not 
omit to notice the only silver specimen which has yet come under my 
observation : it belongs to Dr. Swiney, and is .... a forgery !—not a 
modem one, but an actual false coin of the period when it was 
struck. It is of copper thickly plated, but the silver plate is worn 
through in several places, exposing the interior nucleus. 1 have 
depicted it in Plate XXXIX. Fig. 21. 

Obverse, the R^ja in the original sacrificing attitude; under his 
left arm the letters WiWVl Ajaya or vrrar*! Raja y... 

Reverse. Goddess (Durga ?) seated in the native fashion with cor¬ 
nucopia (or flower) and glory—a small elephant with trunk uplifted 
for protection, on her right shoulder. The marginal inscription 

. Sri Prakanau .... the last letter may be double - 

but in neither manner does it present an intelligible word. 

4 p 2 
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Second Series of imitations. 

We now pass to another series of coins evidently descended from 
the same ‘ Ardokro* type coin to which the early Canouj group has 
been so satisfactorily traced. In the latter case we have seen that 
the Hindu artists soon quitted their original, and exercised a fertile in¬ 
vention in varying the device during several generations of princes: 
but in the coins we have now to notice, no claims to ingenuity can be 
advanced; unless it be for gradually bat'barizing and disguising the 
original type, so that it would have been absolutely impossible to 
recognize the character of the extraordinary symbols on the later 
pieces, had we not a numerous train of specimens to produce, in evidence 
of the gi'adual deterioration. I had already more than once engraved 
specimens of this carious series, thinking them to be merely the link 
coins between the Rao nano rao and the early Canouj series. Among 
the Manikydla coins was the only silver coin of the set on which 1 had 
particularly remarked legible Sanscrit characters; which were of a 
form and age differing essentially from the Canouj com alphabet (so 
called). But now through Capt. Cunningham’s careful scrutiny of 
all our available collections, I am enabled to produce a host of variable 
legends, which may be the means of developing by and bye a second 
royal dynasty of some other Indian locality, as successfully as has 
been the case with the Gupta family. 

Henceforward my readers should understand, and they will, doubt¬ 
less, soon perceive the fact, that my coin essays are joint productions, 
and that I have an auxiliary at my elbow, far better acquainted with 
the contents of, 1 may say, all the collections of coins in India, than 
I have leisure to become. With his zealous aid in hunting out the 
unpublished varieties of every class, I hope to make these notices 
complete as far as discovery has yet proceeded, and to do fuller 
justice to the numerous contributions I continue to receive from my 
numismatic co-adjutors in the interior. 

That the present class is totally distinct from the last, may be 
argued on many gi'ounds :—those are discovered in greatest quantity 
at Canouj, Jonpur, Gaya, and even occasionally in Bengal,—^these are 
chiefly met with in Upper India, nod in the Punjab. Capt. Cauti.xy 
has sent me one dug up in the foundations of his residence near 
Seharanpur ; Mr. Dean dug up some at Samehana near Delhi :—^but 
the most important fact in their history is the extraction of one of 
the lowest members of the group from the Manikyala tope by Gene¬ 
ral Ventura. Mr. Masson’s large collection in Afghanistan does 
no^ontain one of this type, nor any of the first or Canouj series. They 
are, therefore, purely of Indian growth. To Upper India, the Pmjdh 
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or Cashmir, then we mnst tarn our view in seeking the focus whence 
they were issued, and fortunately we have authentic lists of the so¬ 
vereigns of some of these places to consult. 

But first to enumerate the coins 

Fig. 18. A gold coin (Stacy) weight 120 grs.* deserves to be 
mentione'd first, because th6 workmanship is nearest in perfection— 
in imperfection we might rather say,—^to the * nano rao* or * Ardokro* 
original. The legs of the couch, cornucopia, and drapery, are well 
defined. The r^ja on the obverse has his trident standard, and his 
right hand outstretched as over the fire altar, but the altar is omitted. 
Under the right hand of the rfija, both in this coin and in figs. 16 
and 20, occur the letters pasa either side by side as in 16, or su¬ 
perposed as in 20. Under the left arm, which is elevated to hold a 
spear, is another perpendicular combination of two or three conso¬ 
nants, apparently tar and ^ with the vowel if e. The same mono¬ 
gram (or rather polygram) continues through the whole series. I 
formerly took it for a sword handle, which it.exactly resembles when 
the lowermost letter is hid. 

Fig. 20. (Stacy) the next best in execution, has the letters 
Sri Kri.. . . visible on the left of the female. 

Fig. 19. (Tkboear :—duplicate, Cunningham) continues the 
word ; Krigodhdya ? or Kribhodhdya. 

Fiys. 16 and 17 of my cabinet have tlie letters ... Sri 

VLwa. ... or Vikha on the former, and tTOW. . .. Pasala. . . (or perhaps 
Visala ?J on the latter. 

Numerous other specimens in gold might be enumerated,—but 
they generally contain even less satisfactory fragments of names than 
the above. All that can be positively asserted is that the letters are 
Sanscrit, and, on these at least, of the same alphabet as that we have 
designated No. 2 of the Allahabad lath. 

The silver coins of this second series are much more scarce than 
the gold and copper ones.—The three 1 possess, represented in figs. 
1, 2, and 3, appear also to be of a very debased standard, and to be¬ 
long to a much later period. None of them retain more than the 
rudest semblance of the raja figure—and still less of the goddess;— 
the latter has even been taken for a dagger, the former for a scorpion ! 
The letters also are of a more modern formation, not differing much 
from those of the tenth century, found at Sdmath and other places. 
Captain Cunningham first pointed out to me the words Sri 

Fratdpa: ... on figs. 1 and 2. 

* The weight of all these coins is nearly the samsi being in fact the di- 
drachma of tiae Greeks. 
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Pkie XXXIX. 

»On fiff. 3f on a fonKier occasion 1 had already read , . Sri 
iw- but aa there are traces of a oross-hne to the loop of the third 
1 am inolined to adopt rather the reading tilt • TasU . . 
yasa glory, forming in oomposition many Indian names, as Tasa 
Vigraha, Yas o Varma, Tai o Taswant, &e. 

The 'two earliest specimens of the copper series, figs. 4 and 5, are 
froih Col. Sraor’s and Capt. Conmimohaw's ca>binets respectively. 
The firet has several letfofa of the old chhracterc—^under the left 
arm perpendicularly . SagaclkA, and oh the exterior maka. 

Fig. 5 IS, in reahty, a forgery of a gold com: the remains of the 
ancient gildmg are still perceptible m the angles. The monogram 
is the same as m fig. 18, of the last Plate. 

Fig9. 8 and 9 are selected from Col. Stacy’s box as examples 
of the name of Sri Fraikpa, in the two forms of alphabet.— 

Probably they belong to different individuals of the same family 
name. 

( Pig. 8, is a viduable unique in Col. Swinsy’s drawers, with a 
maititudh iff letters that have usurped the natural position of arms, 
CorhncOp^ thnone. and dU such appurteoanoes!—On the obverse are 
’ the letters dlf/lyc; on the opposite face, Sri Vinada or OlK’n 

Virava . and to the right Sf ( ?) mand'bd . .. 

Fig. 9. The word Sri is still perceptible. 

Fig. 10 is hut intioduced (from my collection) to shew the com¬ 
plete barbarism that finally prevailed. Such rude pieces are to be 
had in plepty, for one that contains a trace of writing. Pratqpa is 
the commoneat name on those that aie by any means legible. 

Third Series of imitations, 

iSie next five coins of my Plate represent a very numerous class 
of PtindU coins, grotesque but very bold in execution, and attempting 
tofinement in the position of the right hand of the r&ja, and in the 
sitting posture of the reverse. Ha\ ing pointed out the protot 3 pe of 
the European coat, pantaloons, gaiter and wig on one scries, 1 must 
not pass unheeded the epaulette so faithfully and curiously portrayed 
on ^ obverses^ of this series! 1 am induced to considera j^jturd 
uuiiaim^ d imhatictii of the Ardokro type from their 
attitude*:—'inoreorer the cornucopia is traceable ia^e eeeliir j^eces 
as 1^. 15 (B^a.) and 14 (J. P.) As they deteriorate, the limlid ttre 
lopped off as usual to make way for Nagari characters I This is well 
eltemplified in fig. U ^Cumn.) and Vi (Sta.) Fig. 17 (Swi.) may 

regarded as degiadaticiiii of the type. 
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Of legends we have in fig. 15, on the margin .. ^T.. yo. ,. On fig. 
16, reverse, the letter 91 ja. On fig. 11, on either arm of the sitting 
figure Sri di ? and on fig. 12 several uncertain letters scattered 
about IT ir w In the last of the set, the letter 9i stands alone. 

It would be in vain to attempt any explanation of such vague 
symbols. • Of this series of coins M. Court's drawings contained 
many good samples. They are plentiful in the Punjab, less so in 
Upper India, and comparatively rare in AfgMnistdn. Mr. Masson 
has only given one, and that very degraded. 

Fourth Series. 

These shadows of the Kanerkan king are alike Duncan’s issue,— 
“ a fourth ?—start eyes! what will the line stretch out to the crack 
of doom ? another yet ?”—Such is, however, the singular fact; whe- 
liier they " reigned in this kingdom” consecutively, or in subdivided 
portions of it. there can be no doubt of the common source whence 
these numerous progeny have borrowed their family features. Amid 
the hundreds of each kind, now open to our examination and selection, 
the progress of deviation can readily be followed: and it is not a 
little curious to see the different results of corruption arrived at by 
different engravers or moniers, in tbe course, perhaps, of a few gene¬ 
rations. In one case we come to a kind of dagger—ia another to a 
few dots and strokes—and in the present instance to a kind of heart, 
formed of the knees and petticoat of the seated female! The best of 
the three coins depicted in the engraving are from Mohan La'l’s col¬ 
lection ; the worst from Capt. Cautley’s disinterred Behat relics, 
where a large proportion of these heart coins was found in associa¬ 
tion'with the supposed Buddhist coins, described in my essay of last 
November. I can find but one approach to a letter on any of them, 
viz. the fw to the left of the well formed Raja in fig. 16. It is 
hardly sufficient to confirm their Indian origin: and it must be noted 
that ffiis species is found in abundance farther to the north-west than 
any of the others. 

Thus Mr. Masson says of tliem: “ this series is very extensively 
found in western Afghdnistan. The obverse has a rude figure of the 
prince, cli|^ iu mtul with the accompaniment of the fire altar,” (not 
visible|Jm.%irs, bu^,clearly so in M.’s drawings) and on the reverse 
a figuiv .oh a throne With her foot on a footstool. On no 

oDft coin oil the. class have I been able to detect the legend, al- 
tbe^h they appear in some instances to have had characters intended 
for such. Figs. 61 to 63,” (those that shew the chair, the comuco- 
jua and noose) " are generally found at Beghram, figs. 64 to 66,* 
(those having only the outline.of a heart,) " are the types prevalent 
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on the banks of the Indus and in the Panjdb," —and, as we have 
skated above, near Seharanpur in India proper. This series has, un¬ 
doubtedly, % better claim to be considered the genuine descendant of 
the Ardokro coin in situ than any of the three preceding series. 

To sum up my review of these coins, I cannot help remarking how 
great an analogy exists between the circumstance of these several 
adoptions by subordinate imitators, of a predominant form of coinage 
that had perhaps prevailed for centuries under a paramount rule; 
and the nearly parallel case of the Sha'h A'lam coinage of the last 
century, the very words and form of which were copied by the numer¬ 
ous r^jas and naw£bs, who assumed the privilege of coinage upon 
the dismemberment of the Delhi monarchy. In many places, a few 
years only, have sufficed so to disfigure the Persian letters, as to render 
them quite illegible and barbarous. 

Pdla or Ddva dynasty of Canouj. 

By way of filling the plate, I have engraved at foot, two new spe¬ 
cimens of this dynasty, brought to light since the publication of Plate 
L. Vol. IV. 

Fig. 19 is taken from a cast of a gold coin, in Col. T. P. Smith’s 
possession. Some of the letters are new in form, but they may pos¬ 
sibly be read Vigrahajuila deva. 

Fig. 20 is an unique copper coin of Capt. Conninoham's. On the 
obverse, the four-handed god is crushing a demon—instead of being 
seated in the usual serene attitude. The legend on the other side 
may be read, Sri mat Prithi deva, a name occurring in the 

Delhi list as having reigned at X-flAore A. D. 1176 — 1192; but not 
to be found among the many names which inscriptions have given 
us of the Bhupdla family of Canouj and Benares. 

Mr. Masson has figured a third new name of the same group, 
which I have inadvertently neglected to introduce in this plate as 
I had intended. The letters that are visible are . .. afr i k n c ij 
.. Sn ma.. .. miramas.. deva. The first and last letters are half 
cut otf, and the vowel may be an d, so that the reading may 
possibly be Sri m{gt Ku)mdra mah(d Rdja) deva. Mr. Masson says 
that “ at Kdbul coins of this peculiar type are met with occasionally 
in the bazar, generally of gold. A large parcel was dug up out of 
the soil, three or four years ago, near Korinder a village of XoA- 
daman." He places them as the last of the Indo-Scythic series, not 
having, at the time of writing, seen what had been made of them here. 
If indeed the sitting female be a far descendant from the Mithraic 
goddess, the long interval of six or eight centuries will fully account 
for the magnitude of her transformation. 
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It iiB a great pity that the horde discovered at Korinder was not 
secured at once. It might have contributed very materially to our 
classification of this second Canouj dynasty. A great many specimens 
of the same sort must also be scattered about in the cabinets of retired 
Indians at home ; and we may hope now that Professor Wilson has 
commenced upon the task of examining the coins in the Royal Asiatic 
Society and India House collections, specimens will flow in to him 
from all quarters to be decyphered and described. 


V. —Facsimiles of various Ancient Inscriptions, lithographed hy James 
Prinsef, Secretasry As. Soc. 8{C. 

[Continued from page 561.] 

Inscriptions from Buddha-Gaya, Plate XXX. 

The neighbourhood of Gaya has long been known to be prolific of 
inscriptions :—^yet, notwithstanding the various notices of them which 
have appeared in the Researches, of the Bengal, an^ of the Loudon So¬ 
cieties, the theme is, as vet, by no means exhausted. Mr. Harinoton 
furnished our Society at a very early period after its institution with 
copies of two inscriptions from the principal cave, lying in the hill of 
Nagarjuna, (the name, it will be remembered, of a celebrated Buddhist 
patriarch,) one of which was decyphered by Dr. Wilkins, and proved 
to be a record of the excavation of the cave by Ananta Varma, the 
grandson oIYagna Varma. The date is not given, but the character 
(No. 2 of the Allahabad lath) shews it to belong to an early cen¬ 
tury of the Christian era. Mr. Harinoton mentions several other 
caves and inscriptions which have not yet been examined. 

Dr. Wilkins also translated one inscription copied from a stone 
by Mr, Wilmot in 1785, (As. Res. vol. i. 284,) dated Samvat 1005, 
purporting that Amara Dbva, the author of the Amera kasha, built 
the temple of Buddha at Buddka-gaya. 

Dr. Hamilton (Roy. As. Soc. Trans, vol. ii. 44,) in his account of 
the ruins of Buddha Gaya, alludes cursorily to inscriptions on two 
images of Gautama, recording their erection, one by Java Sen and 
Kuma'ra Sen, sons of Pcntabhadra, son of Samanta, all untitled 
persons; the other by Raja VuvABBAnRA, of whom nothing more is 
known. 

The Burmese inscription found by the Embassy in 1831, was of a 
more interesting description. It is described in the Journal (vol. iii. 
page 214), and more fully by Colonel BuRNsr in the last volume of 
the Researches. It was upon the occasion of my requesting Mf. 
Hathobnb, then magistrate of Gaya, to take a duplicate of the Bur- 
4 o. 
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mete facBimile* that this gentleman went beyond his commission, and 
kindly furnished me with facsimiles of several other inscriptions in 
the neighbourhood of the ancient temple, all of which, he says, are 
quite illegible to the learned pandits of Gaya, 

** No. 2, (No. 1 being the Burmese inscription) he writes, is on a 
stone lying near the Mahd Buddha temple.” A copy of this, noted by 
Hamilton as * an inscription of considerable length,* appears to be 
deposited in the E. I. C.'s Museum, labelled No. 113, but no further 
account of it is furnished. It is this inscription which I have litho> 
g^phed in Plate XXX; but before proceeding to its discussion, it will 
be better to notice the other items of Mr. Hathornb’s dispatch. 

*' No. 3 is an inscription on a stone, inserted in the wall of a Brah¬ 
man’s house erected on the site of the old fort, said to have belonged 
to Rija Ami'r SiNH, who went over to the Barman empire, became 
converted to the Bauddha faith, and died in that country.” This is 
evidently the inscription translated by Wilkins ; the Bija Amioi 
being the Amara above mentioned,: and the story of his conversion 
has merely been altered a little in repetition, and mixed up with the 
more recent collisions between the Burmese defendants of the shrine 
and the Rajput expeditions against these infidels in the 12th and 13th 
centuries. Perhaps the similarity of the name to the celebrated Ha- 
Mi^RA SiNH of Ckitor may have helped to confound the tradition. It 
is unnecessary to republish this inscription. 

“ No. 4 is inscribed in a circular form over an image of Devi in the 
Mahant'e garden.” This, again, is alluded to by Dr. Hamilton as 
No. 99 of the India House museum, “ on a male figure now called 
Saraswati (a goddess), is the usual pious sentence of the Buddhist.” 
It is useless to lithograph this inscription, which does not differ even 
in the form of the letters from the ” Yi dharma hetu, &c.” of the 
Samdth and Jirhut images. 

" No. 5 is a word engraved on a pillar which now forms one of the 
stanchions to an upper story in the convent. The character you will 
observe assimilates to the ancient inscriptions.” This I have found 
room to insert in Plate XXXIII., but it is impossible to make any 
thing of it: perhaps it formed part of a longer inscription in the 
oldest Idth character. 

No. 2, then, is the only one of the series which requires farther 
observation. From my acquired experience in such matters, there 
was little difficulty in transcribing the whole from the facsimile (li¬ 
thographed on a reduced scale in Plate XXX.) into the modem N£garf, 
nor in preparing a translation with the assistance of the Society's 
pandit, and of Ratna Paula, whose acquaintance with the Buddhist 
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tenetB enabled him to correct the former in several doubtful read¬ 
ings. 

The character may be properly designated as the Gaur alphabet, 
the parent of the modem Bengali form. The specimen is chronolo¬ 
gically valuable to the investigation of the gradual alterations it has 
undergone, because it contains a date, Samvat 73 or 74, of an era 
that has been the subject of some misapprehension. Mr. Colkbbookb 
rectified Dr. Wilkins’ mistake in supposing this sambat could refer to 
the era of Vikramaoitya, and assumed a position for it 1000 years 
more modem, in connection with the Gopala or Bhupdla dynasty of 
Gaur. The document before us corroborates this view ; but by the ex¬ 
pression, “ after the expiration of the reign of Lax.mana Sx'na," it 
would seem that the term samvat applied generally to whatever epoch 
might be mentioned in the preceding sentence. Laxmana Se'na, the 
son of Bblal Sbn, who built the city of Gaur, reigned in A. D. 
1116—1123 : so that the date of the inscription on this supposition 
would be A. D. 1197, only three years prior to the destruction of the 
monarchy by the Musalmans. The figures, however, are unfortunately 
doubtful, just where their identification is of the greatest conse¬ 
quence :—the first might be read as the Nfigarf 1, were not the nu¬ 
merals of the month so clearly of the Bengali form. If counted from 
the foundation of Gaur in 1066, the date would fall in 1140. Were 
there any possibility of assuming a starting point on satisfactory 
data, the day of the week, Thursday, would afford a sure test of its 
being correctly fixed, by the calculation of the luni-solar period 
elapsed: but according to the formula in my calendric tables, neither 
of the epochs above selected will bring about such a result. 

The following is the transcript of the facsimile in modern Nfigarl. 
One letter after Namobuddhdya is illegible, and the next word is con¬ 
sequently doubtful: anusvara is substituted for V. 

# «« iicfugfic 

4 « 2 
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Translation. 

" Salutation to Buddha. —May this votive aspiration of the devoted 
votary to Mahdvira Swami*--*(Of him who is) in holiness like the 
blue-bee steeped in the honied lotus of the feet of a divine personage, 
and in might like the lion triumphant over the infuriate elephant, 
who reigns over the royal and puissant progeny of Hulkara Bhctpa la, 
named Kkishna NaxpATiand Garudana/hayana, his inveterate anta¬ 
gonists—who is himself the gracious father (protector) of tributary 
kings—who, adorned with such might and virtues, sways the im¬ 
perial sceptre over 125000 kingdoms well people with mountaineer 
warriors—the king of kings—^the auspicious and high in dignity 
Asoka Chandra Dkva,— (of the aforesaid Raja’s) younger brother, 
Dasaratba Koma'ra, supported and maintained through the lotus of 
his gracious feet, his dependent treasurer, a conscientious Bodhisatwa 

_the light of his tribe and family, by name Sahasrapa'ua, son of 

the dignified Sri'Cha'ta Brahma, and grandson of Mrishi Brahma 

_^xnay (this his holy act), united with the virtues of his teachers and 

guru, his mother and father, enable to attain the fruit of immortal 
wisdom, salvation from passions and delusions of sublunary existence, 
and absorption of his soul in the Supreme Being.” 

♦* Written after the conclusion of the reign of Sn mat Laxmana 
Sena Dbva, in the year 74, on Thursday, the 1 2th day of the dark 
half of the month of Vaisakha.” 

The inversion of the sentence, and the multitude of epithets applied 
to each party, makes it difficult for an English reader to follow the 
sense through such a labyrinth ;—in a few words, it prays that some 
good act (probably the building or endowment of a temple) may 
redound to the eternal welfare of one Sahasrapa’da, the treasurer of 
Dasaratha Kuma'ra, the younger brother of Maharaja Asoka Chan¬ 
dra Deva, the reigning prince of a dynasty that had supplanted by 
conquest some descendants of the Bhdpala family, (of Gaur doubt¬ 
less,) by name Krishna* and Garodana'ha'yan. All these names 
and persons I believe are"new to history: at least I find no Asoka 
among the successors of Bela^l Se'n. From his assumption of such 
a name it may be presumed that he was of the Buddhist faith, as the 
invocation shews to have been the case also with his officers of state. 


* Buodha, the traatesudently victorious hero. The construction of the sen¬ 
tence, which it is endeavoured to follow closely, will be hardly intelligible 
without explaining that this first epithet belongs to Sahasbapa'da, whose 
name ocenrs lower down. 




J'nnl^ at&b OfUn/!^ UtkTfrtM. Odtuita/, 
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Bhitari Ldth. 

On the same plate 1 have lithographed from a drawing by Captain 

CoNNiNOHAM an elevation of the Bhitari lath in the Ghazipur dis- 

. 1 .* 

trict, of which so much have been said. It was Mr. Treqbar who 
first brought it to notice in 1834; he sent me a rough pencil sketch, 
and promised further examination. This was accomplished in com¬ 
pany with Captain Cunningham ; when on clearing away the earth 
from the lower part of the shaft a long inscription was discovered. 
It was immediately seen to be in the same character as No. 2 of the 
Allahabad lath —and while taking a copy of it in pencil, the names of 
Rajas Sri' Gupta, Ghatot kacha, Chandra-gupta, Samuora-oup- 
TA, were found following in succession, exactly as on the Allahabad 
inscription—other names, Chandra-gupta, Kuma'ra-gupta, and 
Skanda-gdpta, succeeded ; proving that this pillar had been erected 
several reigns subsequently to the other, and confirming in an extra¬ 
ordinary manner the concatenation of the CanouJ coins of this very 
Gupta family, as has been noticed in a preceding paper.—More need 
not be said at present, as the inscription itself will appear next 
month with Dr. Mill’s interpretation and valuable comments. 

There are two other pillars near Ghazipur, at Zamineah, south of 
the Ganges, from which great expectations were entertained, of our 
making a further acquisition—^but we have just been disappointed. 
Col. PovoLERi writes me, that Mr. Murray has closely examined the 
principal piUar without finding any trace of writing on it; he is 
about to dig around it, however, for the square portion of the shaft 
may possibly be buried below the soil. This is our only chance. 


VI.— Sub-Himdlayan Fossil Remains of the Dddup&r Collection, Bg 
Lieuts. W. £. Baker and H. M. Durand, Engineers. 

Genus Sus*. 

Cuvier has confined his remarks upon the fossil remains of the 
genus Sus to a brief notice of their existence, in consequence, it 
appears, of the fact that up to the time at which the Recherches sur 
les Ossemens fossiles were published, the instances of the occurrence 
of fossils of this genus were rare ; and of the small number discovered 
the greater portion had been found in peat. The tables given in the 

* Tbe Plates B and C mentioned in the ensuing descriptions, have been in¬ 
corporated in Plate XLIV., and had been leservedfor the Researches, on account 
of their dimensions; bat we see they are necessary to the article, and have iif- 
sorted them with Col. Colvin’s lithograph.—En. 
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latest geological manuals show, that in the interval which has elaps¬ 
ed since the publication of Ccvibr’s work a few sites have afforded 
specimens, but still the remains in comparison with those of other 
genera are far from being abundant. By reference to the table of 
Sub-Himdlayan fossil genera in the 53rd No. of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society it will be observed, that, although here found in 
greater quantity than in European localities, the relics of the genus are, 
in comparison with those of most of the other Pachydermata, scarce. 
Notwithstanding tlieir small number, the specimens in our possession, 
happening in general to be tolerably perfect, form a series which, 
though not continuous, is sufficiently perfect to illustrate the dentition 
of one of the species. 

To the consideration of this species we without further introduction 
proceed; premising only, that with the exception of the cranium of 
which fig. 6, PI. B, is a representation, the whole of the specimens 
referred to are from the Maginand deposit, a general description of 
which prefaces our notes on the fossil unicorn-rhinoceros. 

Cranium. The fossil, of which figs. 1 and 2, Pi. XXXIV. are re¬ 
presentations, is the cranium of the sow of the species to be described. 
The sp-cimen has been less crushed than is usual, but has not altoge¬ 
ther escaped. The nasal bones are not quite centrical, and in their 
natural ])osition, being thrust over towards the left maxillary by a 
crush which acted on the right side of the head. The mastoid apophy¬ 
ses and the descending tubercles in their front are broken off; the 
extremities of the pterygoid apophysis are also mutilated:—^the zygo¬ 
matic apophysis of the temporal, ifperfect, cannot be cleared completely 
from the matrix which adheres to it, without the risk of destroying 
the process itself and the adjacent parts: both jugals are imperfect, 
being broken off (as shewn in the profile view of the skull) immediate¬ 
ly after their descent from forming the post, orbitary apophysis: the 
canines are wanting, but their alveoli are very distinct, though small 
for Ibe size of the head; this circumstance, in conjunction with the 
minor development of some parts of the occiput when compared 
with other specimens, indicates the sex of the cranium. 

With the view of obtaining the difference of proportions consequent 
oin differences of sex, the measurements which form the third column 
of the subjoined table were inserted; the half palate of the cranium 
from whence they are derived is given at fig. 5, H. B, but the occiput 
sand nasal bones being imperfect, it was not deemed necessary to 
delineate the specimen either in plan or profile. 

The second column of the table is occupied by the proportions 
deduced from the dimensions taken upon the cranium of the sow.; and 
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tiie first oolamn by those obtained from the head of a wild boar 
killed in the neighbourhood of Hanoi. These two skulls denote, by 
the state of their molar teeth, very similar ages, the existing being 
but little younger than the fossil species; they are therefore well 
adapted for a comparison. 



Existing 

species. 

Fossil 

species. 

Female. 

Fossil 

species, 

Male. 

Space occupied by seven molars mcBsured on mesial 

1lnA4, .a............. 

1,000 

1,000 

2,586 

0,193 

0,356 

1,000 

From lower edge of foramen magnum to extremity 
nf intermnxillary, ... 

2,672 

0,210 

0,371 

Space between the' 9th molars at their anterior,.... 
Ditto ditto 1st ditto,. 

0^57 

0,418 


Distance from Ist molars to extremity of inter* 

maxillary,. 0,858 0,680 

Ditto from lower edge of occipital foramen to pos¬ 
terior edge of 7th molars,. 0,835 0,923 

Ditto from summit of occiput to extremity of inter¬ 
maxillary, . 3,267 2,940 

Breadth of frontal plane at post, orbitary apophysis, 0,676 0,631 0,9-28 

Ditto of parietal plane at narrowest part,. .0,36^ 0,241 0,301 

Greatest breadth across zygomatic process of tem¬ 
poral bones,. 1,323 1,280 

From anterior of orbit to extremity of intermaxillary, 2,079 1,934 

From anterior of orbit to point of post, orbitary 

apophysis. 0,362 0,317 

Diameter of orbit perpendicularly to line of molar, 0,365 0,280 0,290 

From point of post, orbitary apophysis to lower edge 

ofjugal. 0,56-2 0,553 

Height of occiput from lower edge of occipital fora¬ 
men to summit, . 1,073 0,893 

Breadth across oecipital condyles,. o,487 0,449 


Having only one specimen of the existing species, we shall draw no 
conclusions from the difference of size observable in the two species, 
as shown by the table of dimensions which closes this paper; but, 
confining ourselves to the discordances displayed by the above table, 
in which the length of space occupied by the seven molars is chosen 
as the unit of comparison, shall notice the following circumstances. 

The molars with reference to the length of the head as measured 
from the foramen magnum to the extremity of the intermaxillaries, 
occupy more space, and are situated at a greater distance from the 
foramen magnum; there is, consequently, a less interval between the 
anterior false molar and the extremity of the intermaxillaries in the 
fossil than in the existing species: the palate is also somewhat 
narrower. 

The mesial line of the occiput is in the fossil nearly perpendicular 
to the plane of the palate, agreeing in this respect with the cranium 
of the hog which forms the subject of Cuvier’s description: but in 
the wild hog of Harianah this mesial line makes an obtuse an^e 
with^^e palatal plane; thus causing the dimension from the crest of 
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the i^tfterior extremity of the iotermaxillaries to be prC- 

poiti(nn(iyb^4|peM)Br than in the fossil. 

It that the male, with exactly the same space 

oecnpi^l^mll^lftfAlirs as by those of the *>ow, has a greater frontal and 
parietal, hlfhailtll of upper plane of the head. In both foasils there jR* 
in thfi plane, a total absence of convexity: as this plane 

asoenra, there is a tendency to,oon^vity, in consequence of the parie¬ 
tal erasta being more strongly than in the existing species, 

and thus producing the appeatataDe of a gentle hollow where in the 
common wild hog there would ha a gentle swell. 

The orbits are in the fos^ proportionately less, situated higher, 
and more foi-ward in the head; their horizontal is greater than their 
perpendicular diameter, whereas fal^he existing species these are nearly 
equal: the post, orbital apophyses of the frontals are not so salient, 
and those of the jugal bones #re less distant from the anterior of the 
orbit than is the case in the species. 

Considering the sex of the'foae^ cranium, the saliency of the zygo¬ 
matic arches correspond in the two species. 

On reference to the table of mpasuternents, it will be seen that the 
occiput of the specimen third- in the table is, in consequence of hav- 
iT)g belonged to a nude, larger than tbat of fig. 1, Plate XXXlV. The 
speeStqpn here alluded ''to ptniReasing only one molar, could not be 
idhroduced into the forekclng table of proportions: supposing, how- 
eveTt the space occupiewby ,ita' molam to have bean equal to that of 
figw 1, Hate XXXlV, atid % Plate B, the height this occiput 
yidds p'pi'uportion pf 1.071, WhSch is very similar to that obtained for 
the exist^g species. The Ij^Beadtb across the condylcfi is comparatively 
leas bl ^‘fossil; but ib^.ti^yerae breadth of* the oedpat at the 
bjifbadest-patt is more than in the existing species. 

can be«|^E|tiaij^d in the fossils. Frd^ theVore^ing re- 
pqaihp-^l^ h liddent thal {(^sevdal respects the speeies differ. We shall 
'.hbtlriNrDdpedto examine dintitipp; which pregteUmh feW'modtfi- 
notice. 

The plahe^'lhe palate extends'backwards behind 
dtedars. even faviher Ihim in the comimim hbg. 
#pl^4et!fQirWrespond in lipthllfd^With those of the existing species, 
the lii^io^-beiug I canmes‘4—molars |. 

dxd^pllkrs of the earlier stages of the dentition in the upper 
not well provided: a small fragment containing 
themolars but slightly worn, shows that the 4th milk 
t^h4:^eM^^mthat delineated by Cdvibr in his Plate 1, fig. 6 ; 
bift jhe though composed of similar parts, is a little l^ger 
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more "lapering than the one in fig. 6. Between this the initial 
step in the dentition, and that in which the 6th molar is making its 
appearance, we have none of the intervening stages. A cranium 
which has not been drawn in consequence of the mutilation of all the 
molars except the 5th, shows the 6th tooth in the act of cutting the 
jaw : the anterior extremity of the intermaxillary being broken off, 
the incisor teeth are not perfect, but by the fracture the permanent 
incisors are In part laid open, so that the milk ones must either have 
already fallen or have been on the point of so doing : the latter is 
the most probable, as the lower jaw of this cranium, of which fig. 2, 
Plate C, is a representation, has the first set of incisors still in the 
jaw, though much worn; of course the state of detrition of the molars 
of the upper corresponds with that of the teeth of the lower jaw; the 
4th molars are very much worn, the 5th has commenced to be in use, 
and the 6th is showing the summits of its collines ; it appears to be 
during the progressive wear of the 5th and the descent of the 6th 
molar that the milk teeth are shed and replaced by the permanent 
ones ; for fig. 1, Plate B, which represents the nght half of a speci¬ 
men, has no vestige of the milk teeth, but shows the permanent iiqio- 
lars Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6 unworn. 

As the animal increased in age and the 7th molar gradually de¬ 
scended, the teeth already in use assumed the appearance exhibited 
by fig. 2, Plate B, which represents the left half of a fossil upper 
jaw; this and the foregoing specimen, fig. 1, show that the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th molars, excei)ting.in size, correspond with those 
of the existing species, each tooth being compounded of the same parts, 
even to the small external interstitial pillars of the 5th and 6th. The 
7th is in fig. 2 quite untouched, only the anterior portion of the 
tooth having, in fact, been exposed ; although in consequence of the 
breaking away of the posterior part of the specimen the whole of the 
molar is now exposed. Compared with a germ of the existing species, 
it is found to be composed of analogous parts, the general shape of 
the fossil tooth being at the same time modified jm consequence of 
the greater size to which the posterior collines or mamillse attain ; 
hence the tooth is comparatively longer and less tapering. 

Fig. 5, which represents the left half of a fossil cranium, shows the 
7th molar in great part brought into use, and the corresponding pro¬ 
gress in the detrition of the other teeth. In fig. 3, Plate B, which 
is a view of the left half of the palate of the cranium fig. I, Plate 
XXXIV., the whole of the last molar has been brought into use. The 
Ut molars aiee in this specimen mutilated, the others evince the wear 
4 a 
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due to a more advanced age than that to which the fossil fig. 5 had 
arrived. 

Fig. 4 is the left half of a fossil cranium, in which the two rows of 
teeth have accidentally worn irregularly; the left side is given, being 
the one in which the enamel curves of the last molar have assumed 
forms which, on comparison with the foregoing specimens, will be 
found slightly to differ. The corresponding tooth in the right maxillary 
is both considerably longer than its fellow, and bears a greater simi¬ 
larity to those of the other skulls. The canines of the male iivere 
large and ribbed on the upper surface, but the fossil upper jaws pre¬ 
senting none perfect, their shape and direction are not ascertainable : 
a detached fragment indicates a wear similar to that which occurs in 
the tusk of the wild hog ; from the lower jaws little can be deduced, 
fig. 3, Plate XXXIV., being the only adult one which possesses the 
canines perfect. This specimen would have accurately indicated the 
wear had it been possible to clear the canine of a thin hard coating of 
the matrix, which, though not sufficiently thick to affect the general 
shape of the tusk, conceals the worn, and does not allow it to be distin- 
gnisbed from tlie unworn, surface. 

The canines of the female were small, as may be seen by the alveoli 
of fig. 3, Plate B. 

The incisors in fig. 3, Plate B, arc much used : only four are 
visible ; tlie matrix, which cannot be altogether cleared from the ante¬ 
rior of the palate, probably conceals the alveoli of the posterior incisors. 

Lower jaws. The early state of the milk teeth when the 4th or tri- 
partitioned molars is commencing to be used, is exhibited in the frag¬ 
ment of which fig. 1, Plate C, is a representation ; the 5th molar is 
also here seen prior to undergoing detrition. 

The next stage exemplified by a specimen, is that in which the 5th 
is a little worn; the 3rd and 4th are a good deal so, and the 6th is just 
showing the tops of its colliiies; the central early incisors are much 
used, but not yet shed; the posterior ones are already re[)laced by 
their permanent sipccessors, and the canine is showing its point: this 
jaw, as before remarked, was found together with its cranium. 

By the time that the 5th molar is much used, and the 6th a little 
so, the milk teeth are all cast, and the permanent ones in use. Fig. 3, 
Plate C, exemplifies this step; here the 7th molar is half developed, 
the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th are slightly abraded; the canine, which is broken 
at the point, rises with a gentle divergence, and instead of the trian- 
gfi[ar section observable in the tusk of the existing species, has one 
nearly elliptical, being only somewhat flattened at its posterior edge. 
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The specimen, not coming from an adult animal, affords no trace of 
any friction having commenced to take place between the upper and 
lower canines, the latter being intact: in this respect the fossil corre¬ 
sponds with the existing species, in which, to judge from a skull in nur 
possession, the canines do not meet until the development of the 7th 
molar. 'The posterior incisor is present in neither half of the jaw,—-a 
circumstance which fig. 4 proves to be accidental, and that the shape 
of this incisor is peculiar and distinctive. The centrgl incisors are 
large, and protrude more horizontally than in the existing species. The 
right side has been crushed towards the left side of the jaw, so that 
the angle formed by the two halves at their symphyses cannot, from 
this specimen, be ascertained. 

Fig. 5 is a fragment in which the 7th molar is nearly clear of the 
jaw, and4as its anterior portion a little worn, but the central and pos¬ 
terior parts untouched. Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6 are of course in a more 
advanced state of detrition than is the case with those of fig. 3. 

The next condition illustrated is that in which the 7th molar is 
completely developed from the maxillary and in hse; No. 6 is much 
worn. No. 5 nearly obliterated, and Nos. 2, 3, 4, and even No. 1, are 
in progressive wear. Fig. 4, which illustrates this state of the teeth, is 
from a nearly perfect fossil jaw; the specimen lias lost the left condyle, 
and has the parts adjacent to the right one broken off, as shown in 
the profile view fig. 6 ; the left canine is snapped off close by the 
bone, and thus presents a sectional view : the left hind incisor, though 
not actually affixed to the specimen, was found in the same blo(;k,—-a 
fact which in connection with the general state of the specimens, 
argues quiet deposition. 

The molars of the lower jaw, like those of the upper, bear a close re¬ 
semblance to those of the existing species ; the incisors and the canines 
are, as above noticed, distinctive; and by reference to the table of di¬ 
mensions it will be seen that the syraphy&is is in the fossil shorter in 
comparison to the length of the jaw, and the angle formed by tlie two 
sides is also less acute than in the common wild hug.. 

From the form of the cranium, the shape of the canines and incisors, 
and the other points in which the fossil differs from the existing 
species of the country, a specific difference may be inferred; for the 
dissimilarity, although less than that which occurs between the Baby- 
russa, the Larvatus and the Sus scrofa or common hog, is too re¬ 
markable, particularly in the shape of the canines of the lower jaw, 
to admit of the fossil being considered as a mere variety of the ^us 
scrofa. 


4 R 2 
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Besides the foregoing fossil species, the existence of another is in¬ 
dicated by a cranium, of which fig. 6, Plate B, represents the left half 
of the palate : the fossil is unfortunately imperfect; the molars of the 
right maxillary are all broken, and of those on the left side the 6th 
and 7th are alone perfect. These are smaller than the analogous 
molars of the former,—smaller even than those of the existing species, 
and also present other differences besides those of length and breadth; 
their detritiop does not take place in the same manner ; for the 8th 
molar is but little wora, notwithstanding that the 7th is fully deve¬ 
loped ; in the larger fossil species the 6th would have been much 
worn down. The 9th molar resembles in its tapering form that of the 
common hog, but is posteriorly much less complicated, fewer tuber¬ 
cles entering into its body; it is not in the fossil quite perfect, one of 
tlie anterior collines being broken off ; there is, however, s'^cient of 
the tooth to warrant these remarks. The 6th molar is composed of the 
same number of collines as that of the common hog, but these, as 
also the inner side of the tooth, generally are less channelled. The 
head appears to have been short, for the nasals gain breadth more 
rapidly as they ascend, and the anterior extremities of the channels 
from the foramina on the frontals are perpendicularly over the 3rd, 
instead of being over the anterior of the 6th molar, as in the Sue 
scrofa. The occiput being broken off, the length of the head can 
only be guessed by paying attention to these minor considerations. 

The above specimen is the only one in our collection of this variety; 
we shall therefore content ourselves with noting its existence amongst 
the fossil species ; and in the event of further discoveries adding to its 
exemplars, wc shall recur to the subject. 


Measurenaents of Lower Jaws. 


Length from post, of ramus to anterior 

extremity of symphysis,. 

Ditto of symphysis on mesial liae, .... 

Space occupied by seveo molars,. 

Molars measured aloag their i ist. 

centres,.2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

Sth. 

6th. 

7th. 

Greateet breadth, 1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

Sth. 

« 6th. 

7th. 


Existing 

species. 

Fossil, 

Fig. 4, PI. C. 

Fossil, 
Fig. 3, PI. C 

10,62 

11,65 


3,25 

3,27 

3,00 

5,40 

6,15 


0,30 

0,35 

0.35 

0,41 

0,52 


0,48 

0,57 


0,52 

0,60 


0,51 

0.50 

0,71 

0,76 

1.05 

1,23 

1,53 

1,94 



0,21 

0,20 

0,18 

0,27 

0,27 


0,33 


n,.36 

0,45 


0,47 

0,57 



0,69 

o,7A 

0,66 

0,76 

• • 
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Note on Volcanic Scoria in the S. Peninsula. 


[Oct. 


VII.- -Note on the occurrence of Volcanic Scoria in the Southern Penin¬ 
sula. By Lieut. Newbold, A. D. C. 

1 have the honor to present to the notice of the Society, specimens 
of a calcareous and siliceous scoria forming the substance of a small 
hill at Budlgiinta, near Courtney, about 11 miles west of* Bellary. 
This hill is situated close to the road, at the summit of a small pass 
ovex a range of hills running S.E. by which it is embosomed. Its 
apparent height is about 40 feet—circumference, 420 feet. 

The summit is rounded, and surface partially covered with long 
dry grass; amid which project in every direction masses of scoria, 
passing round the hill in almost regular succession like steps. Towards 
the top the scorite appear to be more friable—the base is cavernous, 
and the masses more vitreous on their surface, and stalactitic in shape. 
The hill when struck by a heavy stone or the heel of a booted foot 
emitted a sound as if hollow. Similar sounds were produced in 
riding a horse over the base. 1 found two pieces of the scoria several 
hundred yards from the spot: it is, however, probalilc that these 
may have been conveyed thence by the traveller. (In the summit I 
picked up a piece of clinkstone and one of hornblende rock : the 
latter appeared to have been excavated by art. Around the base 
masses of scoria intermixed with the schistose sandstone, greenstone, 
and quartz of the surrounding formation were strewn together, with 
fragments of trap and iron ore. 

The bed of the rivulet that washes the foot of the pass I found to 
be composed of greenstone. A partial stratum of kankar is here met 
with, covered with alluvial soil. 

The surrounding hills are greenstone slate, in which minute scales 
of mica are found disseminated, capped by a schistose sandstone. 
The mound of scoria has from a distance a singular cineritious 
appearance, strongly contrasted with the ferruginous tint of the 
surrounding hills, lly many it has been thought of volcanic origin, 
but I could discover nothing like a crater ; nor any traces of lava, 
obsidian, augite, olivine or other volcanic matter. 

The oldest natives can give no account how these scoria were 
accumulated, beyond the vague tradition founded on an episode in the 
MahabJtdrat, of their being the burnt bones of a Raesdsa of a former 
age (Dwdpar Yug); nor am I aware that such scoria are produced 
by any furnace used in the country in present times. 

^Bochanan, in his geological account of the range of hills from 
Rajmahal to Burdwan, describes a calcareous matter, in mass, called 
Asurhar, or giant’s bones. 
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The similarity in the names given by the natives to these two 
substances (Racstisa also signifying a giant) has struck me ; although 
Buchanan describes the Rajmahal formation as deposited from 
w'ater; whereas the specimens now sent appear to have undergone 
the action of fire. 

P. S. Since writing the above 1 have received a letter from the 
President of the Madras Hindu Literary Society, Cavellv Venkata 
La^hmi'a, who informs me that there are mounds of scoria of a 
similar description at Budibetta near Chittledrug, at Ihidihal, in the 
Mysore country, and at Bddilippa in Sfindah, near the Nugger frontier. 
Regarding the origin of these ashes he gave no further account save 
the local traditions ; viz. that some were the ashes of religious sacri¬ 
fices performed by the holy Rtsins in their hermitages, and some the 
funeral piles of remarkable heroes and other noted persons. 

Budigttnla, the name of the place whence the specimens sent you 
were procured, signifies in the Canarese language |he “ hill of ashes.” 


—Postscript to the account of Ursitaxus printed in the 19M 
Vol. of Researches As. Soc. By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

I have just procured another very perfect skull of the Ursitax, 
which exhibits the same formula of molar dentition as that described 

4.4 

m my paper or -^ 4 -. 

It is the cranium of a mature subject, but less old than the preced¬ 
ing, and I am thus enabled to correct that portion of the generic 
character which ascribes an almost ursine flatness to the crowms of 
the molar teeth. 

Ill the present subject the coronal processes of those teeth are 
distinctly salient, with an obtusely conical form. A similar process 
rises from the inner heel of the great carnivorous tooth, above ; nor 
is the transverse tubercular, next to it, wholly without symptoms of 
such a process. 

The generic character should be corrected as follows : 

* Cheek teeth strong, broad, low, and furnished on the crowns 
with obtusely-conical processes : the tubercular of the upper jaw, 
transverse, narrow, sub-parallelogramic, smaller than the carnivorous 
tooth, and essentially a grinder; no tubercular in the lower jaw,' et 
caet. sicut pfius scripta. 

It has been suggested to me that our animal is a Glutton or a Ratel. 
But the dentition of the former, according to the Regne animal, is 

; of the latter is ; and I possess several species of both con- 
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forming to those formnlse. The peculiar dental system of Ursitaxus 
is in harmony with other material peculiarities of structure ; and the 
animal therefore seems abundantly entitled to generic distinctness. 

As to the species, that is probably identical with the Ursus Indicus 
of Shaw, the Indian Badger of Pennant, and the Biju of Hindusthan, 
but which still wants (I believe) a scientific name. I suppole, there¬ 
fore, mine of Inauritus will be recognised, unless we are to persist in 
incumbering the science with the vague names and descriptions of a 
half informed age. 


IX .—Proceedings of ike Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening, the ^nd November, 1836. 

The Honorable Sir EnwAnn Rvan, President, in the chair. 

Mr. G. F. McCuntoch, proposed at the last Meeting, was balloted for, 
and duly elected a Member. 

H. Waiters, Esq. C. S., Dr. J. M. Bramuey, Dr. DnuMMONn, Newab 
Tahawur Juno Behadur, and Shall Qarir oDi'n were proposed by 
Mr. James Prinsep, seconded by Sir Edward Ryan. 

Dr. Jackson was proposed by Dr. Pearson, seconded by Sir Edward 
Rvan. 

Read a letter from Mr. Vincent Tregbar, acknowledging his elec¬ 
tion as an associate member. 

Read a letter from Mr. C. Brownmw, returning thanks for the So¬ 
ciety’s patron^ige of the Alif Leila, and agreeing to the stipulation for 
the deposit of a file of the sheets, as printed, with the Secretary. 

Read a letter from J. C. C. Sutmerdand, Esq., Secretary to the Ge¬ 
neral Committee of Public Instruction, requesting to know at what 
price the Society would supply tw'enty-eight copies of the Naishndha 
and of the Rdja Tarangini, required for the use of the Government San¬ 
scrit College. 

Mr. W. H. Macnaohtbn moved that the books should be given gratis if in¬ 
tended for deposit in libraries, as the encouragement thus given to the study 
of these works would promote the sole object the Society had in view in com- 
pleting their publication. The Secretary explained that they were required as class 
books J that the present application would doubtless be followed up by a cou- 
stant periodical demand for this and other works; that when he guaranteed 
the Society against any risk in undertaking to fmisli the suspended volumes, 
he calculated on the necessary sciiuol demand for many of them as ouc of the 
means of rcjioyment; and tlie prices fixed were calculated only to cover the 
gross amount expended in their completion: he proposed furnishing them at a 
reduced price. Sir Benj. Malkin and other Members objected to a reduc- 
tion of price, and it was resolved by a large majority that the ordinary selling 
price should be charged. 

The Secretary submitted correspondence with the Secretary to the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Instruction, relative to the Oriental works deposited for 
B^e at the London Booksellers, which the Society's English Agent 
from a misconception had authorized to be transferred to the Society's 
account, and to be sold at reduced prices. 

The transfer had been countermanded as soon as known ; l^ut the Committea 
refused to sanction any sales that might mean time have been made at the re¬ 
duced prices, awaiting the report of the circumstances from their bookseller. 
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Read a letter from the Secretary of the Royal Academy of Marseillea, 
acknowledging receipt of the Researches and Journals presented last 
year. 

Shah Qabir u'di'n applied to the Society to be allowed the loan, forthe 
purpose of taking a copy, of a very valuable manscript of the Koran in 
the Library, depositing 250 rupees, the price at whiuli it had been pur¬ 
chased h^' the Society. 

Resolved, that he should be permitted to employ kdtibs in the apart¬ 
ment to take the copy, hut that the volume could not be lent out for such 
a purpose. 

He also requested two copies of the last three volumes of the Alemgiri, 
of which the three first volumes had been supplied gratis to the Susseram 
Madrtmn by the Educiition Committee. 

Resolved, that this request be complied with. 

Library. 

A letter was read from the Secretary to Government, General Depart¬ 
ment, forwarding for deposit in the Library of the Asiatic Society the un. 
dermentioned f>5 volumes, being a set of tlie Reports and Publications of 
the Commissioners of Records, of which three copies had been recently 
sent out (as printed on the reverse of the title page) for perpetual 
preservation in some public library of the Bengal Presidency.” 

Report fi'oio Cmnniissioners on Public Records, 1 .vol.| 

Record ComtuisBion, Scotland ; Correspondence of C. P. Coopkii, Esq. Se¬ 
cretary to the Board, with Thomas Thomson, Esq. Deputy Clerk Regulation, 
1 vol. 

Reports from the Commissioners on the Public Records of Ireland, .3 vols. 

La Commission Dca Archives d'Angleterre, I pamphlet. 

Public Records, the public advantages of entrusting the Records of the Ex¬ 
chequer, &c. 1 pamphlet. 

Nonarum Inqui^itiones in Curea Scaccarii, 1 vol. 

. Rutuli Hundrudorum, 2 vols. 

Valor Ecclcsiasticus, ft vols. 

InquUitionum Post Mortem Calendar!um, 4 vols. 

, Manuscripts in the Ilarleiun Collcutiun, 4 vols. 

Placita de quo Warranto, 1 vol. 

Domesday Book, 2 vols. 

Domesday Index, 1 vol. 

Domesday Supplement, 1 vol. 

Sir H. Ellis's Introduction and Index to Domesday, 2 vols. 

Placitorum Abbreviatio, 1 vol. 

Dttcatus Lancastrise, 2 vols. Pars prima and secuuda, and Pars qnarta. 

Rutuli Scotise, 2 vols. 

Botuli Lilterarum Clausarum, 1 vol. 

Rotuli Litterarum Patentium, 1 vol. 

Rotulorum Originalium, 2 vols. 

Manuscripts in the Lanadovvu Collection, 1 vol. 

laqoisitioBum in Officio in Hibernia, 2 vols. 

Rotulorum Patentiuni et Clansorum, 1 vol. 

The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland, 10 vols. (first volume wanting.) 

Registrum Magui Sigilli, 1 vol. 

Proceedings in Chancery, 3 vols. 

Calendar to Pleadings, &c. 1 vol. marked Vol. II. 

Foedera, 6 vols. 

Parliamentary Writs, 4 vols. 

Letters sur la Cour de la Chancellerie d’Angleterre, 1 vol. 

Letters to Charles Pprton Coopbr, Esq, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister aft 
Law, na the appointment of a Permanent Judge in the Court of Chancery in 
the place of the Lord Chancellor ; 2 pamphlets. 
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C Bf the Snwch of CBABtBs Pprtow Coopkb, Eeq. m Coniiwl for 

Substance of the ^ of the Attorney-GeBeral vweue 

Sh*obk!‘ instituted in the High Court of Chancery, respecting Lady Hewmit e 

Foundations; I pamphlet._ du Gran Bretanha dtrigida aoia Car- 

. JrSS.iS’T» U ,«e «->•■ 

5 ,0U, 

drOblSiet Ki»ibu. 1 vol!' 

SMlStS.SrinV.i UdinoMi H.n,ico Tertio, 1 Tol. 

Wiies 7 Bit! 1. 16 Johan, I vol. . , , 

T,.x.tio Eccle.t»iiM d-nlix ' f„,„„,ding for presentotion 

"VoteSltJrileatei war presented ^ «o 

Report of the Statlatical Society of London, proeented 

hy Dr. D. Stewart. j^i^rary and Antiqwtiee. 

IX f «. Ti T Pbinsfi* Esq. Secretary to the Government 
Read a letter from copy of a report furnished to 

of India, P^^bay from Colonel cissNEY, of the proeeedings 

the Government of Bombay iroi_^^ departments. 

of the Mr The 

A memoir on the Antiquities of Bamidn was submitted by M . Tb - 

VELYAN, on the ^ notice bv Munshi* Mohan La'i., 

The same member Pre«e^d ^ of Ihe fiX breams in the Pan/d^, 

:IlS:?a;?d^^TeJfXolrS^ series 

‘ifSs'.ssp! 

fcy Dr. iScationoTSli Nerbudda fo«nls. 

Bngineo”. preaontod on tbo part of Mr. S*»rm- 
ba^ ino™«^ ft*™ *l.eoMo.raona.p,n.ga 

in the D?''™ ®?;i„ red.billed parrot (Ps<Uam> Sinem'uJ naa prMHiled 
by D^fBtSnt td" «ivoker b/ tb. carator, both monnt«i in tbo 

"“i^r^cretary read the following extract of a private letter from Or. 

W. Gbifpitm, dated Sadly a, Assa^^^ I have lately completed the 

^ the’collections of the Musci and Hepatic® made during onr late 

arrangement of t^ co^ collection of the former amonnta to 154 species, 

deputation mto Assam. ^ ^ number. It includes twenty-seven 

or to .boot ,rd « eW.ot.ri,c too .. a.-. That of Hopatio. 

,M .P^.p“tr..“°”itao«^^xr 5 

Ctb^ XfST™. mad. b, on tb. «»iy. HIO. b.t-« C*-- 
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ra Pu^ ABd NnnkleWt and within a period of seven weeks. Both these orders 
hove hitherto been almost totally neglected by Indian Botanists ; and the 
greater part of the few that have been described seem to have been sent from 
Nip&l by the Honorable Mr. Gardiwer. Hence, owing to the impossibility of 
obtaining advice, and as my sitnation obviously precludes me at present from 
consnlting the requisite authorities, I have determined on sending the MSS. and 
drawings to England, accompanied with a complete series of both collections. 
By the adoption of this plan the stability of my very numerous uew species will 
easily be determined*.*' 


X.— A General Statement of the labors and proeeedinffs of the Expedition to the 

Euphrates, under the command of Colonel Cuesnev, Royal Artillery, F. R. S. 

The object of the present communication is not to anticipate the interest 
which must be felt, and especially by the members of the Geographical Society, 
as well as other public bodies, not only iu the progress of tlie Expedition to 
the Euphrates, but also in the results obtained to science and general know¬ 
ledge ; for, to render these of any real value, they must be accompanied by the 
details of the means by which they were acquired. It is ratlier, therefore, with 
a view to the exliibition of how those means have been hitherto applied, and 
how the capabilities of the Expedition have been directed, that the present 
statement is made; not, however, omitting those details which a brief notice of 
this kind will admit, when touching upon the labour, the progress, aud the pre¬ 
sent condition of the enterpri/e itself. 

The voyage to Malta from Liverpool occupied a perioi^ of twenty-nine, days, a 
great part of which time was taken up in working nut ihc details, and consolidating 
the original plans of our commander. Among the scientific labours, indepen¬ 
dently of questions of general navigation and drilling the men, were the rating 
of the chronometers, observations in meteorology, the temperature of the sea, 
and researches in natural history. 

At Malta, some lime was devoted to the determination of the intensity of 
magnetic forces, and the amount of the dip of the needle. The cylinders 
used for the former experiments consisted of two pair that had been tried by 
Captain Sabine in Limerick, and another oblaiued through the kindness of 
Professor Lloyd, T. C. D. and tried at Dublin previous to departure. The 
.whole set being subsequently experimented upon in London by Lieut. Murphy, 
R. E. and also at Liverpool. 

An exploratory tour was also made in the interior of the islands, and 

Gaza, with the view of recognizing iu a general way their geological strncturd 
and natural productions. Some fossil shells of interest were obtained, also the 
plants of the season (March), and some species belonging to the classes Tunicaia, 
Acaleppa, Malacodermes and Polypi. 

Daring the stay at Malta, Colonel Chesney was much occupied with the 
general objects of the Expedition, ntore particularly about the construction 
of flat boats. The George Canning had been separated from the Alban Steamer 
her consort, by rude weather, off Cork, and it was found impossible to remedy 
this loss at the Mediterranean station ; but the Admiral, Sir Josiab Rowley, 
allowed the Columbine sloop to accompany the Expedition to the mouth of the 
Orontes; and there was certainly every reason to rejoice in this arrangement; for 
not only was the George Canning taken in tow by the brig at all times when 
the weal^er permitted, but Commander Henderson and his officers secured 
the gratitude of every member of the Expedition, by the most efficient and 
sealous services in landing the stores. 

The difficulties and opposition to the landing of the stores are already known 
from the various reports that have reached England. Success was only obtained 
here in the first instance by the bold step of an immediate landing without a 
reference to the authorities of the country, and by exposing and remonstrating 

* We hope toon to receive from the Tea Committee some account of Ar» 
OMYVitB’fi previous labors. We hear that the several reports of Dr. WAUbicHi 
Dr. aad Or. M«Gi>Bt»(.ANB have been some time sent in.—•£!». 
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in the second, ogainst the system of subterfuge carried on by the Syrian OoTern* 
merit towards the expedition ; and its commander visited Ibbabim Pacha at 
Tripoli^ in the hope of persuading him to give, at least for a time, that assistance 
which had been promised unreservedly by the Viceroy himself. 

The connexioQ between the George Canning and the shore having been 
established by means of an hawser extending from the ship across tlie bar of 
tiie a distance of 1200 yards, parties were sent on ehore from the 

Columbine and George Canning with tents for their accommodatiofl, and the 
disembarkaliuu was cartied on with such spirit and activity, that the site 
designated as ** Amelia Dep6t” soon became a little camp with a very mixed 
aspect, replete with bustle and useful occupation. The bar at tlie mouth of the 
river was at times dangerous, and on one occasion Commander Hendbrson with 
his boat's crew narrowly escaped a watery grave. 

The observatory being now fixed, Lieutenant Mubfhy applied himself to as> 
troiioniical observations, more especially with the fine transit iD.strumcnt that had 
come out with the Expedition. The survey was soon afterwards began under 
Lieutenant MtJRPHY, Mr. Thomson, and Mr Sti-,nhoosk, (who was scut hy 
the Admiral) at Laltaquia (Laodicea), but was limited to a determination of the 
outline of the coast with its soundings, and an examination of the coast itself. 
Mr. Ainsworth also accompauied the party for purposes of natural history. 
The sites of Ueracleum and Vossiditim were recognizeil. On their return an 
excursion was made to the summit of Puny’s wonder, Mount Cassius ox Cebef. 
The succession of the various forms of vegetation was noted, 'i'he party bivouack¬ 
ed near the summit, on which, April 2Bth, there still remained some patches of 
snow. The results given by tiie Baromcler, which was observed at various 
heights, compared with a regii-ler kept at the same time hy Mr. Eden ia 
the Depdt, coincided closely with those obtuiiied trigonometrically by Mr. 
Murphy, and which gave for the elevation above the sea .'i.'ilS feet. But 
this mountain, notwitlistanding its great height, is entirely composed of supra- 
cretaceous limestones, characterized by cones and ccrithii. At its north-eastern 
foot is an extensive deposit of highly crystalline gypsum, and to the south¬ 
east dialiagc rocks and serpentines break through the same formations, 
accompanied by lacustrine marks and siliceous limestones. 

On the 2&th of April, a party consisting of Lieutenant Muhphy, Mr. Ains-* 
WORTH, and Mr. Thomson, left the Orontes in a country boat to commence the 
survey of the Gulpli of Scanderoon and its neighbouring shores. The first points 
visited were Arsons and Rhosas, An ascent was then made to Gebel Kaiseria ,' 
on which they bivouacked. Next cauie Seandernoon, and in its nciglibourhood 
Jacob's Well, the site of Mgriandros; to tiie south, the pass of liglan, gates of 
Syria (Ptolemy), Amanian Gofes (Strabo), a defile in the mountains separating 
the Amanus from the Rhosas, and leading from Mgriandros into the plan of 
Antioch or Gmk, 

To the north the remains of a marble gate-way, commonly called Jonas* 
Pillars, {Cilicia Gates of Ptolemy, Q. Cvrtius and Arrian :) this was 
the midnight halt of Alexander. The description of Zenopbon refers to a 
narrow place contiguous to the aca ; that of Arrian to the ascent of the hills 
that shnt up the same plain contiguous to the sea. The latter applies itself 
distinctly to these ruins. Half a mile north of the Cilician Gates, is the river 
Marhofsage (Kersus), and bejond a wall terminating in the sea with a tower. 
At the foot of the mountains, the Kersus passes between two walls near the 
village of Merieis. This is the wall and gates of Zknopuon. They are built 
of stone. Parlher north is Bgas (Baias Koton. Itiiier. Mgreandros of Williams* 
Geography of ancient Asia) and there are several populous villages between Bgas 
and the hsus fPitiarvsJ. At a bubscqueiit period, in company with Colooel 
Chesney, this river was examined in detail, as also the ruins of a considerable 
town near some liiUs which enclosed the Issic plain to the north-west—the 
Giaour Dagh, or Amanus, being the east pass of Darius, Armenian Gates of Ar¬ 
rian ; the whole corresponding closely with the last mentioned author's de- 
sci^tion. Where the gulph runs to the west, there are ruins of forts, castles and 
gateways. From thence proceeding north-west by Kurd Kulae (Wolf’s ears) 
fjoruequiea ot D’Antillb and liENKSLL) to Missis (MesisJ at a pass tluroogh 
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low bill! of sandstone, are the remains of a road and archway conatracted in 
part of sandstone, but chiefly of polygonal masses of basalt and laval, which no 
doubt have given rise to its name, Demir Kapon, Iron Gate, and Kara Kapon, 
Black Gate,—the Armenian Gates of Ptolkmt ; Amanaae Pylai of C^onel- 
Lbakb ; Upper Armenian Gates, Rennbll ; Timour Kapon, or the Gate of Ta- 
merlane, (Mecca itinerary by Geographical Society of Paris.) From hence the 
party visited Aya»(Agat) the mouths of the Jihoun (Pyramus), where an interesting 
examinutien took place of the progress of alluvial deposits. The most westerly 
point reached was Karadash, the site of Mallus and Megarsua. The whole of 
the party being sick, the pass of Bylan was the only position examined on the 
return to Aniioch, 

In the neighbourhood of Amelia Dep6t, the points of most interest were the 
course of the Orontea, examined by Lieutenant Cusavelano, Messrs. Edbk, 
Charlkwood, and FitzJambs ; and the ruins of Sehtcia Pieria also made the 
object of interesting researches. About the same time, various other aiider> 
takings were in progress. Tiie gentlemen already named, in conjunction with 
Messrs. IIkctor and Bell, were in turns employed on different points, repair¬ 
ing and widening the road from the mouth of the Orontea to Antioch; a work of 
considerable labour, especially in making the fords over tho rivers practicable 
for waggons. Captain Estcoout and Dr. Staumton had gone on a journey 
of remonstrance to the Civil Governor of Syria at Damaacua, —visiting as they 
returned Bualliee and the cedars of Lebanon. Lieutenant Lynch was employed 
in improving the line of route from Antioch by Jijezer haded to Bir ; and, lastly. 

Lieutenant Cockbukn was employed (after Captain Estcourt’s visit to 
Rksobio Pacha at Diarbek) in throwing up some slight field works, and con¬ 
structing slips at a spot selected for this purpose, 1^ miles below Bir on the 
right bank, and now called Port William. 

To avoid the mischievous effect:^ of idleness, as well as to carry the heavy 
weights to Antioch by water (when denied all other local means by Govern¬ 
ment), the Tigris was put together on the Orontea during the montii of May 
ns a working shell, in which state she was steaming experimentally, when the 
Pacha withdrew Iiis outward opposition on the 3d of June- Towards the mid¬ 
dle of that month commenced the dispatch of the light stores on camels and 
mules, and towards ita close some trains of waggons*^ passed through Antioch 
carrying heavy weights, but this being fouad a dilatory operation, the water 
coinmunication was looked to once more, along a new line which promised many 
advantages. The Orontea, the Lake of Antioch, and the Kara~aon, were, there¬ 
fore, examined ; and upon the reports and maps thus obtained, the Commander 
ordered a Depfit (the 2d) to be formed at Goozel Burge, “ pretty tower,'* a 
village on the Orontea 3 miles above Antioch, when the iofinite variety of ma¬ 
teriel, including the more ponderous objects, such as boilers, the eight sections 
(into which the Tigris had been divided,) diving bells, Ac. were to be put on 
rafts, flat boats, and pontoons, in order to be transported by the Orontea into 
Kara-soo, (black water,) and along this navigable stream into the Lake Ouga 
Dengia fwhite sea,) keeping along its western side on account of the deeper 
water, and ultimately ascending the Ultra Kara-aoo to a spot called Moorad 
Pacha, near the Village of Gule Bachee, “ head of the waters,” a little beyond 
the junction of the Aswad and Yagru rivers, the whole distance being fourteen 
hours from Goozel Burge. Tiie abundant spring called Gule Pachee issues out of 
a pseudo-voloanic mound rising out of the plain. The Bridge of Moorad Pa¬ 
cha is ebjefiy a causeway resting on the soil, but in parts supported by arches, 
and erossing that part of the plain of Vmh which is most liable to be inundated, 
for a distance of about three miles. This plain is inhabited by pastoral and No- 
made Turcomans living in tents, who are a qniet people. The ancients appear to 
have known in this tract the rivers Oinaparas, Arcenthns, Labotas, Ufrenus, 
and the ditch of Meleagrus. The actual fluents of the Lake are the Aswad, 
or Aaond, the Yagra (uniting to form the Kara-aoo) the Aphreen traversing 
the Cyrrhesteca, the rivulet of Mareem and the Orontea, but the first mentioned 
have various tributaries to the north, with different appellations. On the rifiul 

* Twenty-seven vehieles of different kinds vrere constructed at AmelU Dep6t, 
and there were thirty-three, including the artillery waggons, from England. 
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to tbe 'rolli^ of the Aphreen wro 10016 Thermal tarings, El Iiaitamam> ** tho 
Baths,” issuing at the poiht of junctidn of platonic rooks with tertiarj’ dolo* 
mittm. The waters of these springe are said to have originated with (tiffereat 
earthquakes, and present oorresponding differences of temperature. 

It is a distance of about 111 miles across the ao called ” Sydan Desert” front 
Moorad Pacha to Port William. The first part of it is hilly but not infertile, 
between El Uammam and Azeus, or Arsace Menniza of Ant. Itinerary (MSS. 
of Colonel Chksney). The second part from Azaza to Port William iw for the 
most part level, at the best undulating, containing the valleys of the Kowiek 
(Chains) and the Sqjour, These plains are every where fertile, for the moat 
part cultii^ated, and abounding in populous villages, consisting of Fellah Arabs, 
Kurds, Turkish tribes, and mixed races, possessing bullocks in great abundance 
along the whole of the direct line which passed a little way southward of Aintab, 
the ancient Anliochea ad Taurum, and now a garrisoned town of large size 
and some commercial importance. 

The general arrangements for the transport were, that Lieutenant Cluavb* 
iiAKi) and Mr. Charlbwood were to carry the boilers, &c. to GoozelBurge, from 
whence they were to proceed under Mr. FitzJames to Moorad Pacha by water, 
to be conveyed from thence to Port William by Captain Estcottrt, assisted by 
Mr. Eden ; and as there was a line of waggons connecliugtbe boats with the sea 
on one side, and to the Euphrates on the other, the three portions of the grand 
line were simultaneously ia operation, and also a fourth, viz. camels and mules, 
carrying the light stores direct from Amelia DepAt to Port William by the An^ 
tioch route through Djezerlladid*. At first every thing went on well, and pro* 
raised a rapid conclusion. Lieutenant Ci.eavei.and obtained bullocks with a mo> 
derate degree of difficulty, and his ingenuity and perseverance^ did the rest 
by removing every thing to Goozle Burge, where they were successively 
embarked for Moorad Pacha ; but here thiBgs were immediately at a stand still, 
and although the strongest orders (in appearance) were constantly issued by 
Ibrahim Pacha, very few bullocks could be obtained even at the highest pri* 
CCS by Captain EbtcOurt, whose unwearied efforts could only secure the tauta* 
lizing but ingenious result of an abundance of bullocks along the whole 
line, except the firat and last atagea; consequently the boilers which had remain* 
ed fur ten or twelve weeks on their carriages, might have continued at Moorad 
Pacha until now, if we had not exerted ourselves to bring them on, one at a time, 
with our own horses, instead of bringing on a number of the heavy weights at the 
same time with tlie bullocks; and the result was, that the officers and men had to toil 
along the great line of route from Moorad Pacha, exposed for months to the great 
heats of noon, the chills of night, and to the baneful effects of what Hdmdolst 
expressively calls an extreme climate, the thermometer being as high as 
110° in the shade, (July) and as low as 8> in the wintei-, daring which some of the 
boilers were flooded, and the diving-bell actually lost in an extensive sheet of 
water near El Hammam. This had been in all likelihood the original object of 
the Paeba, and the Euphratea being already complete, bullocks were given to 
perform the impossible (as was thought), task, ofbringingonthe Tigria' boilers^, 
which were warped out of the lake by manual labor, and ultimately taken to 
Fort William by Lieutenant Ci.eavsland, Messrs. Eden, Charlswoou and 
Hxctor, the only officers in the Expedition then effective. Not one indi¬ 
vidual officer or man employed on this enterprise escaped at least one serious 
iUnesa, nor is it at all surprizing that 8ome§ fell victims to trials so long oonti- 
niird, and to a climate so often replete with morbid miasma as Moorad Pa^a, 
the worst of the stations : yet the malaria only proved fatal when other oaoses 
combined to reader it so; nor need the splendid scenery, nor the magnificent 

* Eight hundred and forty-one camels and 160 mules were employed in all, tmd 
the greater part of these caravans were stopped ou the frontier by the Pacha, in 
prcler to eSiise delay by forcing us to bring others from the Sultan's territory. 

t In addition to pullies, &c. the boilers were actually moved up the hills inch 
by ^ch with jack screws by Mr. Chareewood aud Lieutenant Clba vsean'd. 

t Mr. Hbctoe found the diving bell by means of long pelts, and then roUod it 
under water for the most part half a mile to its carriages, 

§ Seven men of the Expedition and one workman. 
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eikmate otSpriei be opproaohed with fear, for ita malaria is not a pettilenca, aad 
the oirouautatices uader which the Expeditioa was placed, toilini; on lakes and 
aiTera, dwelling in the marah, with almost reckless exposure to the ana of the 
day, followed by the dew of the night, require a separate consideratiOD ; and 
perhaps the surprise will then be, that a greater fatality did not occur amongst 
a body of men (about 85), in general unseasoned, daring the laborious and almost 
unexampled transport of two large iron vessels, which, thanks to the care of all, 
have since been set up*, and are now steaming with their boilers, engines, 8te. 
quite as safe and even more perfect in their working details than when sent oat 
of tlie maker's hands at Liverpool, notwithstanding along journey, with all (he 
difficulties which could be thrown in the way by the Local Government un¬ 
derhand. 

Previous to taking medical charge at the station at Moorad Pacha, Mr. 
Ainsworth had made ad examination of the less freqtiented countries imme¬ 
diately south of Antioch. He crossed the mountains at Beit El Mots (the 
Daphne of Fucocke,) and entered forests^which covered a great basin of tertiary 
rocks chiefly cerithia limestone, siUclous limestone and lacustrine marles;, with 
gypsum every where broken up and dislocated by serpentines and diallage rocka. 
It is only in the valley of Antioch, that the Pliocene formations shewed them¬ 
selves, and enabled Mr. A. to determine the period of the elevation of the plutonie 
rucks of the silico-magnesian series. From Laltaquia, he followed Macn- 
drell’s route by the country of the Maronites and Gebel Kraad, the northern 
prolongation of the Ansarian mountains, and by the valley of Bedame, rich in 
scammony (convolvulus scammomo) to that of the Oronies, which he joined at 
lyjezer Shogher, the Larissa of Gosselin, and Seleucus Bhlns of D'Amvillk. A 
Roman roaff led to Koalat el Medyk, where are ruins of a highly ornamental 
character. Part of the town is enclosed in an ancient castle situate on a hill | 
the other ruins lie in a plain part of a'strong wall, and an archway still exist, and 
also the remains of a temple. In the adjoining lake are the celebrated black 
fish, the sources of a distant commerce, which were recognized to be the Ma- 
cropteronotus magur of naturalists. From Medyk he visited the little centre of 
primitive Christianity in the mountains of Reiha and Edlip, abounding in menu- 
nienta of a then new hierarchy, returning subsequently by the borders of the 
great plain to Aniioch. 

At this period, August 18.^5, Lieutenant Murphy commenced the grand line 
of levels which was to be carried from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, with 
reference to canals, and many other objects of deep- interest connected with 
science and calculated to encourage this extensive work. 

Many obstacles occurred at first; prolonged malaria bad unfitted all for expo* 
sure to the sun. Lieutenant Cockburne and Mr. Thomson after a short exer¬ 
tion were both laid up. Lieutenant Murphy was also seriously ill. Ultimately 
after another beginning, the last mentioned industrious officer left for Port 
William, where he was required in the observatory, and levelling was continued 
by Mr. Thomson, who has just completed this important part of the original 
plaa. 

Nearly at the some time a party composed of Lieutenant Lynch, his brother, 
Mr. Staunton, and- Mr. Elliot, set out on a mtssion of a friendly and 
cooeiRatory nature to the Arabs. They visited the tribes of Welda, Aniza, Geeza, 
the Bore-eipahi and some of the Tarcomans, from all of whom they met a 
favorable reception. The Aniza alone shewed a doubtful disposition, and t^ Bnre- 
sipahi, one of their tributaries, wounded one of the servants severely. Tbie 
hostility did not, however, appear to be directed against the Expedition so 
mndi as with the view of plundwiog those genidemen who had ventnr^ amongst 
them, and the Sheikh immediately off wed to compromise the matter by presents, 
which were declined as a matter of policy, in the hope that an unsettled affair of 
blood may tend to keep the Aniza in better order a» regards their future inter, 
course mtbthe Expedition. 

In the early part of January last, Colonel Chubnby left his bed, and was me* 
tuqlly put ou<hia horse to prosecute nscientifio journey to the !Psurus, and partof 

* The labor fell chiefly upon Gaptain BsTcouRT of Bie 43d Light Infaatry, Lieut. 
Clbaveland, Messrs. Eden, QHAnz.BwooD and FmJAMiES, U. N. 
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ilffa Minor* He was accompanied by Lieutenant Murphy and Mr. AiHS'woRtHV 
both invalids; also Mr. Staunton. The party proceeded by Antah to Kil^, 
and thence to the Eastern acclivities of the Amanus, in the parallel of the Isvsst 
but DO passage could be effected at that season of the year. Repelled to the 
soutUt the inouiitaias were passed by Pagi'ae, through the Beitan pass, to Sean» 
dfifoon, from whence the party proceeded by the Cilician Gates and Bt/as to the 
plain of the Issua. Sufficient time having been devoted to the examination of 
the various questions of historical geography, connected with this most interest¬ 
ing district, the great road towards Comiantinople was followed by Demer 
Kapon to Kurd Kttlac,** the Wolf’s ear,” (Jardiquiea) and by the plain of 
2'aeAokour Ova, “ the valley of the ditch.” Crossing the QebeH Etnour, the 
raountain of the light, bearing on its rocky summit to the north, S/iah Merar, 
“ the Castle of the Serpent,” and along the left bank of the Jihoun, Djekan soo, 
” the river of the world,” to Missis, the ancient Mopsuestia, now almost in ruins, 
but once (like Tarsus) one of the chief cities of Cilicia. From Missis the party 
continued, cross the plain by Adana ^lead-quai tcrs of the Pachalic) to the 
lust mentioned tr)wu, where they found the French Consul, Mons. Giticr, 
engaged in excavating a monuineut close to the place, of great solidity, and 
apparently very remote antiquity. It consists of an enclosure in the form of a 
parallelogrum, with two transverse masses of similar form at one extremity; 
the wulia and masses were of the most solid coustruction, without tne least 
appearance of any thing like a sepulchral chamber in any part of this extensive 
mass,—at least as low down as the level of the ground around it. 

The road followed on leaving Tarsus led over the sub-alpine country at the 
foot of the Tarsus, consisting of tertiary rocks in great variety. Near the 
centre of the Tauric chain the lead mines of Kuli Boghaz were ^sited: they 
occur in limestone belonging to the cretaceous series, and are in the valley 
south of the grand pass of the same name, but worked most injudiciously. 
The pass itself was then examined almost to the summit level, and the'party 
regained the more level country on the south side of the great mountains, in 
order to visit the town of Bis, and tiie border territories of the Sultan and 
Pacha. Here the inhabitants bad so bad a name, that no muleteer or guide 
could be induced to proceed along the mountains in that direction, and whilst 
overcoming the difficulties made by the alarms of the people, Colonel Chbsnky 
and Mr. AiN«woaTH were separated from the rest of the party, and made their 
way to Sis on foot by one line, whilst Lieutenant Muhpuy and Mr. Staunton 
reached it by another; each traversing a romantic and beautiful country formed 
by the wooded abutments of the Taurus, and well peopled by the best disposed 
peasants imaginable, instead of being all robbers, as they were represented. Daring 
about 125 miles of country, composed almost entirely of tertiary sandstone, 
(ostracite saitdstone of Kuppfkr,) they crossed the Seihoun, the Jeihoun, the 
Corrgkoon, and several smaller, yet good sized rivers watering this interesting 
country, which terminate at Sis, the residence of an Armenian Patriarch, the tiiird 
in importance at the present day, with a respectable palace, and a large convent 
in his charge; whilst at Sis an incursion was made into the Taurus and the 
mountain of Kara Sis, Black Sis ascended, after crossing a part of the 
nrjstalliae platonic formations. The researches were then directed towards 
Anasaiba on the plain. The ruins of the city are still extant, backed by an insu¬ 
lated mountain, beai'ing a castle of various architecture. Such solitary hills rising 
out of tlie plains are not unfrequent here, and they mostly bear castellated build- 
jkags on their summits, as Bis Shah Meraa, Teems, Anasaiba, and others. From 
Aa^aiba the party crossed the plain of the village and district of Kars, and 
Aliere entered the mountotuous country which led by Analai to Marash, The 
ebiua was not crossed without much difficulty; the narrow pathway was carried 
alongside, «md down precipices that were very steep; so much so, tiiat it be¬ 
came necessary at times to unload the horses, and carry the baggage over the 
most dangerous places. The culminating point of tUs part of the Taurus is 
et^ed Durdoon JDagh. The chain is composed of mica slates, olay slates, with 
graphite or plumbago, quartz, schists, quartzites, and ffiorites, with up¬ 
lifted limestones belonging to tbe supra-cretaceous series. * The great and 
massive mountain which rises above Marash, and is there known by the name of 
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Arga Dagh conBtsts of tertiary sandstone and limestone tilled up by and re¬ 
posing on serpentine and didlege rocks, which wonld indicate different geo¬ 
graphical connections. The direction of the Arga Dagh is nearly from SW. 
to N£.; that of the shistose chain of Durdoon Dagh, a little south of east; that 
of the Giaur Dagh (Amauus) js the same as Arga Dagh. Colonel Chbsmbt 
returned to Port William from Maraah, leaving directions for tiie remainder of 
the party to proceed in the direction of Samsat, Orfa, &c.; but being thrown 
back on ^omkala by the swollen rivers, they returned to Port William,'survey-. 
ing the river between those places. During the wliole period of their progress 
the positions of the principal places, ancient and modern, were determined as¬ 
tronomically by Lieutenant Murpht,' and careful itineraries kept, in addition 
to bearings taken, when practicable, with the theodolite or Kater's compass, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances. The results of these labours has been, in the first 
place, to connect the survey of the coast of Lattaquia and that of the Issua 
with that of Captain 11 b a.ufout ; and, in the second, to join those surveys to the 
Euphrates. There are ample materials for laying down a map with such a de¬ 
gree of accuracy as will, it is hoped, enable the learned to determine many 
points of ancient history and geography, especially those depending upon the 
length of the stadium, the parasang, and other scales of measurement used by 
Strabo, Pliny, and Herodotus. 

On the day following the return of the first party, another was sent oat by 
the commanding officer to finish that part of the plan which had been inter¬ 
rupted. This one consisted of Lieutenant Lynch, Mr. Eden, R. N. and Mr. 
Ainsworth. Agreeably to the instructions received, the party took up the for¬ 
mer work at Romkala, proceeding from thence along the le^t bank, carefully sur¬ 
veying the river as far as Samsat, the birth-place of Lucian. The ruins of 
this celebrated place are just recognizable. The modern town small and poor, 
but the valley itself fertile, as it is described to have been in former times; and 
ferry-boats are still kept up to pass the river to and from Orfa, The coarse 
of the Euphrates fi'om this ancient Zeugma, to that above Bir, differs from 
what has been represented on most maps: it flows, in fact, in the general direc¬ 
tion of south-west, and is not turned, as an incorrect reading of Strabo would 
infer, (RENNELLand D'Anvillb) to the south-east. 

Samosat having been fixed, it was then connected astronomically as well as by 
an itinerary, with 0»/a, {CalU^rhoe, Doha Or/ah, in its progress of corrnption, 
Edessa, and Antioehea under successive masters.) To the north of the city are 
evidences in conic lines, and circles of elevations of pseudo volcanic action. The 
fish venerated so much in ancient times, are still preserved in the marble 
basins of the mosque of ii^rania, and were recognized to be a kind of Barbel. 
From Orfa, the great Mesopotamian plain was crossed in the direction of Har- 
ran, ** Carrhas clade crassi uobUes,'’ and still more interesting as the resi¬ 
dence of Abraham. Harran was also connected with its rival in antiquity, Se~ 
rug, of which scarcely a vestige remains. In the plain around the ruined site 
of the latter place, the party met two colossal lions, sculptured iu basalt with 
refined taste {Basenite basalt, with disseminated augite); these may possibly be the 
remains of that vanity which prompted Antonius Caracalla to assert that 
a lion had fought by bis side in his Parthian wars. 

Doctor Uelfbr having been separated from the rest of the party when pro¬ 
ceeding towards the Taurus, a journey made by him to the Salt Lake south¬ 
east of Aleppo, led to the discovery of an ancient city near a basaltic range, 
four hours S. £. of the Lake. There are some remains of a temple and several 
Greek inscriptiona which have been farnished, with a detailed description of 
this hitherto unknown place, by Mr. Belter. 

Early in February an opportune reinforcement arrived,consisting of four sappers 
from England, and six seamen from the Columbine, which restored the Expedi¬ 
tion to its original strength; and the pendulum, dipping needle, and other 
experiments being completed, the Expedition was put in motion on the 16th 
Marcli. The Euphrates taking the lead to survey, and give_ the benefit of the 
rough charts, and a pilot to the Tigris, in order that she might follow at gue 
Of at most two moves, and thus spare fuel as much as possible. 

4 T 
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' Previous to tlie actual deseentf the Euphrates passed up ratlier a bad rapid, 
and stemmed the strong current as far as the town of Bir in the most satisfactory 
manner, displaying the Sultan’s standard, and saluting him with 2) guns, whiob 
were returned from the castle and by the acclamations of the astonished 
Moslems, who crowded both banks to be realty certain that iron could be made 
to float, and to surmount the force of a current, now overcome for the first timer 
and God was blessed for such a creation, and sending men amongst them, ten 
of whom could take their town, was added. 

Since the departure, 101 miles of the river have been carefully surveyed in 
the following manner. A boat was disiwtched ahead usually for a distance of 
twenty or twenty-five miles, sounding, and taking bearings, which being placed 
on paper when the officer returned, he became pilot to the vessel for the 
distance examined ; and a second set of bearings, with a double set of soundings, 
were taken from the vessel's deck. Simultaneously with the water operations 
thus carried on by Lieutenant Clka.vbland, Messrs. Edek, CHAaLRwooD, ' 
FitzJameb, and Hector, there were two other sets on land; viz. a chain of 
grand trigonometrical angles along the principal heights, based on astronomical 
points, by Lieutenant Murphy, U. E. ; and a smaller one, with a succession of 
short base lines from bend to bend, by Captain Estcourt, who is now laying 
down a map with his details of the ground, &c., and also embracing the labors of 
all his coadjutors : so that it is hoped, that the map of the important part of this 
great river will be sent home almost immediately*. A similar method of survey, 
ing is to be organized immediately on board the I'igris, so as to carry the work 
on to Bussora in the some manner, each vessel taking a separate section of the 
labor. 

Our land parties, as well as the water, naturally involved much intercourse 
with Arabs, who have shewn themselves well disposed, except in one instance, 
when it became necessary to fire a 9-pottnder blank to save a Sheik, their enemy, 
who was attacked whilst in our boat. 

The state of the river is very favorable, although we run aground, owing to 
the deception caused for the moment by a bright meridian eun : but the deep 
part of the river was 420 yards wide at the spot in question, where we remained 
some days digging the vessel out, nor did she suffer in the slightest degreef. 


XI.~7%0 Governor General’s Conversazioni. 

On Tuesday, the 9th of November, was held the first of a series of 
entertainments, which we hail as the harbingers of a new era for Science 
and Research in India. Acting on the example of the Duke op Sus. 
SEX, President of the Royal Society, Lord Auckland, as Patron of the 
Asiatic Society, has expressed a desire to assemble around him at these 

e eriodical parties, in a social way, not only the members of the Society, 
ut all residents and visitors at the metropolis, who are known to culti. 
vate the fine arts, the sciences, or literature, and to collect on his tables 
for their inspection and amusement, in the language of our motto, 

‘ whatever is performed by man or produced by nature.’ 'Thus without 
interfering with the formal proceedings and records of the several 
scientific liodies, those who contribute thereto will have the satisfaction 
of^ knowing that their donations or their inventions will be likewise 
viewed by the head of the Government, and by a much more numerous 
assemblage than could ever be enticed to an ordinarjr meeting. Distant 
merit will feel that it is sure of appreciation, and ambition secure of noto. 
rJety. Schemes for scientific exploration—plans of national improvement 
—useful mechanical invention—^i>romising talent in the fine arts,—will be 
brought forward, canvassed and encouraged, where encouragement is due, 

* Also the specimens already collected in the different scientific departments of 
geology, natural history, Ac. 

■fv The above report’was addressed to the Bombay Government, previous, of course, 
to the disastrous hurricane which wrecked the Tigris, and destroyed so many 
Uves.—E d. 
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and the stimulus which has been wanting since the days of Minto and 
Moira, will again be restored. 

We have hardly room to describe the conduct of the first meeting, nor 
do we think any formal report of a soirde, intended to be private, and 
sans formality, would be becoming. It is more to satisfy our distant 
readers as to the nature of the parties, whicli they can so materially 
benefit, to speak paradoxically, by their absence, that we venture to in¬ 
sert the brief notice, which appeared in the daily papers, 

“ The south-west or drawing-room wing of the Government House was taste- 
fnlly laid out with all the novelties in the arts, in antiquities and in natural 
history, that could readily be brought together. On the pier tables of the cor- 
riilore leading to the rooms, were disposed very numerous specimens of the 
plants now in flower at the Botanical Garden, each ticketed with its classical 
name. 

On entering the ante- room, a very splendid collection of insects was seen 
displayed on the tables and against the walls, in convenient cabinets: the newest 
addition to these, (which comprised a portion of Dr. Pharson’s and of the 
Asiatic Society’s cabinets) was the donation of Mr. GvonoK liOCH of the Civil 
Service, to the Asiatic Society, at a recent meeting. A fine collection of shells 
just received from Elis Excellency the Governor of Ceylon, was distributed on 
the side tables of the principal saloon. In an adjoining apartment were selected 
fragments of the rich and highly curious Buddhist sculpture, discovered by 
Captain Cunningham, in the neighbourhood of the Sa'rna'tu tumulus near 
Benares, and presented by him to the Asiatic Society. Qn another table the 
last fossil discovery by Dr. Spilsbury, the socket of the thigh-bone of an 
elrpbaut from tlie rock at Segounl, whence Capt. Slebman first brought to 
light the fossils of the Nerhudda valley. By its side were placed the femur of a 
modern and of a fossil elephant (the latter of an animal 15 feet in height) to 
shew that the present socket must, from its curvature, hare belonged to a still 
more monstrous animal 1 

” On the round tables of the drawing room were spread outnumerons beauti¬ 
ful drawings—of Mr. Hodgson’s Nipal Zoology ; of Dr. Cantor’s collection of 
Indian Snakes ; of Dr. McClei.t.and' 8 Assamese Zoology ; and all the designs 
sent in to the Committee of the Metcalfe Library. In other convenient spots 
were displayed a wax magnified model of the human ear; stuffed objects of 
natural history, ami models of Malay praws, presented by Capt. Chads, &c. 

After the company had severally made the round of these objects, their 
attention was drawn to the table which Professor O’Shaughnkssy had prepared 
for the exhibition of his very ingenious model of the application of the late 
galvano-magnetic discoveries to the practical attainment of a working power. 

” It would be impossible here to describe fully the construction of this curious 
wheel:—a number of horse-shoe magnets of soft iron, with wire coiled round 
them, were arranged on its spokes, so as to present their poles successively in 
rotation before the opposite poles of a more powerful magnet (also artificial) 
fixed on a stand at the side ; the wires of the several wheel magnets were con¬ 
ducted in a manner not readily seen, so as to terminate in mercurial cups, into 
which were dipped the two wires of a small galvanic battery; on charging the 
latter, rotation ensued, and by a contrivance, as each revolving magnet arrived 
by the force of attraction, at the fixed magnet, its poles were instantaneously*^ 
reversed so as to cause repulsion, while the next magnet above was attracted. 
We hope to see a full account of the Professor’s successful adaptation when his 
apparatus is matured. The model worked steadily with 10 oz. power, 

“ The converse of the problem, or the development of a galvanic force from 
the ordinary magnet, was then exhibited oh an adjoining table by a beautiful 
apparatus belonging to Mr. .Tames Prinsrp. Water was decomposed by the 
magnet; a candle was lighted by it; and an electric shock was administered to 
many of the spectators, among whom the native gentlemen in particular betray¬ 
ed considerable astonishment at its effects. § 

“ At the close of the evening refreshmeflts were partaken of in the marble hall, 
and the guests retired at half-past eleven, apparently much pleased with the 
novel entertainment prepared for them by their illustrious host,” 
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I .—Notice of the Vallabhi' dynasty of Saurashtra ; extracted from 

the Buddhist records of the Chinese. By M, Eugene Jacquet, 

Member of the As. Soc, of Paris. 

A new source of information on the darkest period of Indian history 
cannot but be most acceptable to all who have pei*})lexcd themselves 
in attempting to reconcile and connect the scattered and contradicto¬ 
ry traditions of the RajpAt bards with the inscriptions found in various 
parts of western India; and to assign specific dates even to sovereigns 
whose names are most familiar and notorious. While Mr. Tcbnoub 
is throwing light upon the earlier periods of Buddhist rule, from the 
authentic chronicles preserved among the Ceylonese priesthood, it 
has been reserved for a distinguished orientaliist at Paris to render 
us an equally eminent service from an opposite and more remote 
quarter of the globe ! M. Klapkoth'b tables of Buddhist chronolo¬ 
gy, translated from the Chinese and Japanese authftrities, had proved 
the intimate connection that existed between India, Tibet, and China 
for the first eight centuries of our era, and had encouraged the hope 
of gleaning a few cursory notices of the state of the Buddhist por¬ 
tion of the continent of I^dia from the annals of some of their com¬ 
mon patriarchs, whose head^quarters were variously located in Ma- 
yadka, Capila-vastu, Cabal, and Ferghana, during that long period. 
More than this is, however, likely to be realized :—the narrations of 
Chinese pilgrims and travellers have been happily preserved, and, 
more happily still, have found their way to Paris, where alone, perhaps, 
exists the concurrence of talent and research capable of turning 
these Y^uable records to their bes^ purpose. The specimen we have 
now the satisfaction of introducing to^-our readers has been elicited, 
4 V 
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^ Notice qfthe VaUabhi iymety^ 

the author ^te$ us, by a perusal of Mr. WaTBUN's translatiou of the 
Gujerdt iuscriptioiis in our last volume,—a translatiou which M. Jac* 
OUST |)oes not hesitate to pronounce “,ce que 1’ on a encore public de 
mieux en ce genre dans T Inde k T exception peut>6tre de quelques 
monuments traduits par votre admirable CouBBaooKB.” 

We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of adding his furthei; testimony 
to the great utility of this important document. " J *ai ^t6 d'autant 
plus satisfait de voir ce Shdsam si heureusement interprets, que je 
poss6de, dans Ic petit noinbre des copies d' inscriptions rassembldes 
par Ton, un Shasana non datd, ecrit dans le m6me caract^re; et que 
j’avais dechiffr^ de mani^re obtenir un alphabet absolument con- 
forme k celui de Mr. Wathbn. C’cst encore cet alphabet qui m’ a donn6 
le moyen de dechiffrer les legendes des anciennes medailles indiennes, 
et de reconnoitre le nom alters de Chandragupta dans I’inscription 
de Bhilsa, publi^c dans votre journal d’apres le facsimile de Mr. 
Hodqson.” —In fact, M. Jacqukt at Pari* has been pursuing step by 
step the path we have been following in India; and while this fortunate 
hey has opened to him an insight into the Bhilsa inscription, the 
self-same has led Capt. Cunningham to discover the titles Maharaja 
adhi rdja, &c. in the inscription from the Khandgiri rock, published in 
Stirlino’s account of Cuttack. The copies are both too imperfect 
to hope for further success until the originals can be re-examined, 
and this has been undertaken by two friends upon whose zeal we may 
entirely confide,—Mr. L. Wilkinson of Bhopal, and Lieut. Kittoe, 
whose regiment has just marched to Cuttack. 

But to return. In addition to inscriptions and coins, we may now 
look to the geographers and historians of China, for an insight into 
the middle ages of Indian history; and the latter have this great 
advantage over the former,—^that they have scrupulously preserved 
dates in their records, and that they, as M. Jacquet justly says, 
“ font le journal de I’Asie depuis le second si6cle avant notre kre.” 
In his vfry interesting article inserted in the Journal Asiatique on the 
recent Bactrian and Indo-Scythic discoveries, we are promised further 
and more copious extracts from the Chinese relatively to Cabal and 
the adjacent countries.—“ Les t^moignages des auteurs orientaux, 
et en particulier des historiens chinois, sur les monnaies des diff^rents 
peuple8,qtti out successivement occupy les contr6es del’Asie centrale ; 
les temoignages des m^mes auteurs, sur les langues et les dcritures 
de ces peuples —^these are included among the objects embraced by 
the learned author in his intended publication, ‘ Corpus Inscription- 
Indkarmj the appearance of which, our readers willtregrct to 
hear, is unavoidably delayed beyond the period at first ipdioBted. It 
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ifi only to be hoped that the hesdth of the single individuiil upon whom 
this mighty labor has devolved by the lamented death of M. Klap¬ 
roth, will not succumb under so vast and important an undertaking. 

We trust no apology is necessary for insertion of M. Jacooet's note 
in its original language. 

• £d. 


“ Je trouve Ics renseigncments suivants sur la contrde de 
VallabM et sur Torigine des rois de cette contrde dans la relation 
d’uu religieux Bouddhiste chinois qui visita la Transoxiane, la Bactri- 
ane et 1’ Inde dans les amides 63*2 et suivantea de notre hre. 

** ‘ La contrde de la pi, aussi nommde contrde septentrionale de 
Lolo, a plus de six mille li de tour. La ville capitals de la contrde 
a plus de trente li d’enceinte. Lea productions du sol, les condi¬ 
tions de la temperature, les momrs, et le iiaturel des habitants sont 
les rodmes que dans la contrde de Ma la pho. Le nombre des habit¬ 
ants est considerable; les families sont opulente^; on y compte en 
efTet plus de cent maisons qui ont cent laksha de fortune; d’ im- 
menses tresors viennent des pays les plus lointains s’ accumuler dans 
ce royaume. On y trouve plus de cent kialan (monastdres boudd- 
hiques ;)les religieux y sont au iiombre de plus de six mille ; its etudient 
pour la plupart la section des dcritures nomm^e la parfaite mesure 
qui appartient au petit ydna. II y a quclques centaines de temples 
consaerds aus ddvas; les heritiques y sont en grand nombre. Bud¬ 
dha, du temps qu’il etait dans le monde des hommes, a plusieurs fois 
visits cette contr^e; aussi le roi Wou-yeon a-t-il elev6 des sthoupa 
aupres de tous les arbres sous lesquels Bouddha s’etait reposd, pour 
les faire reconntdtre. La dynastie actuelle est de la race des eha ti li; 
I’ancien roi etait neveu de Che lo ’o ti to, roi de la contree de Ma la- 
pho; celui qui gouverne presentement est gendre de Che lo ’oti to roi de 
la contr6e de Kie no kieou iche; il se noinme Thou lou pho po tcha..*’ 

“ Le religieux Chinois ajoute qui c’ etatt un prince trfes geuereux, 
tr&s sage &c. car il avait une grande veneration pour les troisjoyaux 
i(Bouddha, la loi, et I’assembl^e.) 

“ Fa la pi transcrit Vallabhi; et Ldta ou Ldra, la Larique 

des anciens ; Malapho est pour Mdlava, et Cha ta li pour Kchatriya / 
Chelo 6 ti to est la forme Chinoise de Shildditya ; Kie no kieou-tche celle 
de Kanydkoubdja ou Kanoudj: et Thou lou pho poicha r6presente regu- 
li^rement Dhrouvabkatta. Quant au roi Wou yeon, ^’est & dire sens 
chagrin, e’est Ashdka deguis6 sous vne traduction Chinoise. 

** Je dois d’ abord observer que nous avons ici un roi de MaJava^t 
un roi de Kdnyakoub^'a tous deus nomm6s Shiladitya; (et ils parais- 
4 u 2 
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sent distincts des roix de VallahM qui ont port6 ce nom) qni ne sont 
pas oitds dans les tables genealogiques des roia de Ulnde recueillies • 
jnsqu’ k ce jour. La relation ne fournit ancun renseignement sur 
Shiladitya roi de Kanoudj ; mais on lit dans un autre endroit que Shi- 
laditya roi de Mdlava regnait soixante ans avant Tarrlvde de notre 
religieux dans I’lnde. Dhrouvabha^a est certainement le nfSme nom 
que Dhrouvae^na; bhatta, et sdna etant des litres de Kchatriya, de 
m^me valeur et presque s)rnonyme8, qui s'employent indiiFeremtnent 
Tun pour I’autre, sans que Tidentltd du nom propre aitquel ils s’ajou- 
tent en puisse dtre compromise. La Uste gcnealogique des rois de 
ValhbkC, extraite par M. Wathsn des inscriptions qu’ il a si heureus$- 
ment interpret^es, nous fait connaitre deux Dbrouvasena, dont Tun est 
le quatrieme et I’autre le onzU^me prince de la dynastic des Bhdtdrka. 

II n’est pas probable que le Dhrouvabhatta de la relation Chinoise soil 
DkrouvaaAia T: I’inscription que noux connaissons eM sans doutc 
fait mention de I’honneur qu‘avait eu ce prince d’ dtre allid h. la 
famille royale de Kanoudj; un etat qui n’avait dt4 elev^ au rang de 
royaume que sons le £r6re et le predecesseur de ce prince, n’dut p<i 
d’ailleurs dtre parvenue si rapidement &, la haute prosperite et k I'etat 
de puissance ou le trouva le voyageur Chinois. Ce qu'il rapporte de 
Dhrouvabhatta s'applique done Si Dhrauvasha II, et I’un des points 
chronologiques les plus importants de I’histoire de I'lnde occidentale 
pent fetre determine avec assez de precision par cette identification 
de deux noms dont un est dutd. L’inscription publide par Mr. 
Wathbn, et redigde par I’ordre du septidme prince de la dynastic, peut 
done dtre approximativement rapportde li I’annde 560 de notre dre: 
cette date s'acorde mieux avec les donndes paleographiques que celle 
de 328, deduite trbs ingenieusement d’ailleurs par I’auteur, des tradi¬ 
tions singulidrement suspectes des Djaina. 


II .—An account of some of the Petty States lying north of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces ; drawn up from the Journals and Reports of D. 
Bichardson, Esq., Surgeon to the Commissioner of the Tenasserim 
Provinces. By £. A. BiiVndelj., Esq., Commissioner. 

[Coatiaued from page 625.] 

DR. Richardson’s srcond visit, 1834. 

, JPtMl object of the second visit was to ascertain the truth of the ru¬ 
mours that had reached Maulamyne, of some dissatisfaction existing 
an^ong the Shan traders on account of the bad mau'ket they had expe¬ 
rienced latterly for their cattle^ compared with former years, a nd to 
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obviate any bad feeling that might have arisen in consequence. 
None had visited Maulamyne that season, and it was said they declin* 
ed bringing their cattle down any more. It was important that mea¬ 
sures should be adopted t<f ensure the continuance of our supplies 
from that country, and Dr. R. was directed to extend his visit on 
this occasion to Zimmay. 

He started on the 6th March, 1834, and travelling nearly the same 
route as that by which he had returned from his first visit, he reach¬ 
ed Lahore on the 1st April, having, when near that place, encounter¬ 
ed the same petty delays as before, on the ground of preparing for his 
rpception, and ascertaining from the astrologers a lucky day for his 
ai'rival. 

On the lat of April started in the morning for Lahong .• and though the 
Thoooybb of Passong^^ was with me at starting, neither he nor any of the 
neighbouring head-men accompanied me. One man ran before to shew me the 
road. Reached I>aton^ about noon, and on arriving at the temporary houses 
or for which 1 had waited three days, found only three small ones for 

the people, which might have been put up in three hours. * No honse for myself, 
and no one there to receive me. This was all so unlike my reception on my 
last visit, that I sent the interpreter to Chow-Houa to say, if they did not 
wish to see me, 1 was ready to return. He assumed anger and surprise that I 
had arrived without his being made aware of it; said he had ordered the head 
people of the villages to accompany me, and when half way to run out and let 
him know, when he would be at the tags in time to receive me. ^he same 
reason was given for not building me a house, as on my last visit; viz, that as 
1 had a tent, they did not think I would occupy it; but he immediately called 
the people who had put up the sheds, and gave them orders ^"861 about a house, 
which they commenced at once. 

« The Chow-Houa sent some officers to wait on me, with a request to know 
when I wished to see Chow-tche-Wret. I expressed a wish to see him 
to-morrow, as the approach of the rains would necessarily make my stay shorter 
than I wished. I hear loud complaints on all sides of the rascality of the Ben¬ 
galees who have come up lately from Maulamgne to purchase cattle, and the 
people who last visited Maulamgne are very inveterate against the contractor 
(Shek Abovllah) for supplying cattle to the troops, and declare their determi¬ 
nation sever to return so long as he continues to be the “ Gomanie ,"—as the 
first bullocks were taken by the Commissariat on the Company’s account; 
and he being now the only purchaser, they believe him to be the Company, 
(Gomanie). 

’’ On the morning of the 5th, the officers of the court, and some people with 
silver calats (salvers) for the presents and Mr. Blundell’s letter, came to 
conduct me to the Tso-boab®*. They preceded me, followed by the people who 
accompanied me, about 40 in number, dressed in their gayest putsos, thirteen 
of them each carrying a musket. On arrival at my former place of audience, 
I found no sheds erected, and that I was to be received in the house (qu^, 
palace f) of the chief. 1 dismounted at the gate Chow Rajaboot; the Keimtoung 
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Tio*]ftOA and others came out half way to meet me, (the whole distance about 
sixty paces,) and preceded by the letter, (the presents having stopped at the 
gate,) they led me to a seat on the chief’s riglit. > I bowed before taking my 
■eat, and wearing my boots was never objected to. He was seated on a gilded 
pedestal (yozaboleen^) about two and a half or three feet high, and before him 
the chiefs of his principality on oarpets spread on the mats with large triangu* 
lar pillows to lean against, ornamented with gold embroidery. As soon as we 
were seated, the presents were brought in and placed before him. He put the 
usual questions respecting the King of England, tlie Governor General, &e. &c., 
the length of my journey, and the difficulties of the road ; made some excuse 
for not meeting me on the road ; mentioned the death of his son and nephew 
with much feeling; and expressed good-will and friendship towards us. Indeed, 
nothing could be more friendly or fatherly than my reception altogether, and 
certainly with every appearance of sincerity. It was evident at a glance his 
illness was no formal excuse for not seeing me; he was much emaciated, and 
evidently very weak. I was seated nearly opposite to the door of the private 
apartment, which was crowded with women and children, who sent me out a 
present of fruit. There was no dancing as on my former visit, but a male and 
two female singers seated immediately within the door of the private apartment, 
sung a sort of metrical history of the exploits of the Tso-bo a and his six brothers, 
in which the successful insurrectfon of Kawkela, the eldest brother, against 
the Burmese sixty years ago, and the carrying off the people from Kewt-tAem^, 
Keintounf>, and Mein~Neaung°^, by the present chief, held the most conspicu* 
008 place; and though many of the unfortunate sufferers were present, any con> 
■ideratioa for their feelings seemed never to enter the old man’s mind : yet the 
expression of his countenance and manners altogether is benevolent; which 
charactei'^he hears among the people. The voices of the performers, both in 
sweetness and compass were, beyond comparison, superior to any thing I have 
heard out of Europe. After sitting about three-quarters of an hour, he retired 
on plea of weakness ; his feet were swelled, and be tottered a good deal before 
reaching the door of the inner apsrtment. After spending some time in conver¬ 
sation with the chiefs 1 took my leave, intimating ray intention of calling in 
the moruiag on Chow-Houa, by whom all business is now transacted. 

The chief's house is situated near the middle of the tbwn in a large stockade 
inclosure, and surrounded by a garden. The wooden hall in which I was received 
is about sixty feet long by thirty wide, and ornamented with three.-Bmali China 
chandeliers, some paltry Chinese and India looking-glasses and China lanterns, 
some of glass and some of paper; a picture of the great pagoda of Rangoon ; 
one of a Chinese joss, and a portrait much resembling one of our Royal Family. 
The most valuable ornaments were the muskets 1 took up in my last visit, which, 
with some Chinese-looking scimitars and swords with long silver handles, com¬ 
pleted the decorations. The white umbrella was not unfurled; the floor in 
front of the yozaboUen or throne was covered by the carpets and triangolar 
pillows of the chiefs, who assume a much more manly position than in the 
presence of some of the lowest chiefs of Bankok t though 1 am told that neat' 
to the R((ia of Idgore, this is the highest Chief in the kingdom. On the flth, 
am^rdiag to my notice of yesterday, called on Chow-Hova, and had o long 
cofiversotion on the duties being taken off their elephant-hunters in onr pro* 
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vinees. He readily agreed to the free sale of buffaloes, paying an export duty of 
half a tieal of coarse silver, and reducing that on bullocks to the old rate of one 
quarter. I brought to his notice the oomplaints of the Bengalee cattle>dealerB, of 
the refusal of the coart>officers to interfere in their complaints against each 
other, and called his attentiod to the 10th paragraph of Colonel Burney’s 
treaty of Bankok in 1826 on the subject. He complained of the total want of 
principle iji these people, with one or two exceptions, (which all 1 have beard 
from themselves tends to confirm ;) said he was glad the subject had been men* 
tioned; as, though they had copies of the treaty, they were afraid to punish our 
people, and had, besides, another difficulty to contend with, in the offenders, 
escaping from one territory to another; and that tliough they had the power, 
there was an indelicacy felt in apprehending them iu the Zimmay district. They 
had now my opinion that they should act according to the treaty, and would do 
so in future, and hoped there would be no farther cause of complaint. He said 
he had no objections to the Zimmay officers following offenders into this district, 
and that they would do the same from this; but begged me to impress the 
necessity of it on the Zimmay chief on my visit there, to prevent misunderstand¬ 
ing between relations; as Chow-tche-Wret is now a very old man. I found 
by this, that the visit I had intimated I intended to make to Zimmay was taken 
as a settled matter, though they bad strenuously opposed if, on my asking to do 
so in my last visit, 

** On the 10th I received an invitation, or rather a request, from Chow- 
tchb-Wbet to attend his son’s funeral. He begged I would come early, and 
see the whole ceremony. I accordingly went at 11 o’clock, and remained till 2. 
On my arrival, a Founghee was seated in the centre of the shed reciting, in a 
monotonous sort of ebaunt, a blessing on all present. lie ceased soon after 
my arrival, and a daughter of Chow Raja Woong of Lagan, a very pretty girl 
of 18 or 20 years of age, played for some time ou the ke wine, (brazen circle,} 
an instrument composed of small graduated gongs hung huriaontally in a circle, 
in the centre of which the musician sits and beats with small sticks. Sim 
played evidently as a proficient. This was followed by a boxing-mutch, in which 
the boys, when once come to blows, hammered away at each other’s faces much 
like two little English fellows of the same age. There was a good deal of 
shuffling before the first blow was struck. They were followe<i by two men who 
flourished their arms about within a few inches of each other’s faces under a 
most overpowering sun, for half an honr, without, however, hurting each other 
much, though they were exceeding serious and intent. Chow Raja Boot then, 
dressed in a white robe, ascended a small platform about seven feet from the 
ground, and showered, or rather pelted, a largess amongst the people. On the 
platform was an artificial bamboo-tree, with perhaps two hundred limes, in each 
of which was a small Siamese coin of two or three annas hanging from the 
branches, which he pulled off, and with them pelted the people below;—though 
there was, of course, great struggling for the limes, there was little noise, and 
not the least quarrelling. Chow-Hoha’s wife then begged 1 would allow the 
Burmese to exhibit their dance, and as there were two professed dancers of the 
party and one or two musicians anxious to acquire merit by assisting in the 
ammement, she was gratified; after which they coounenced to drag oat the ^ar 
with coffin. It was burned with rockets in thi$ same manner an a Founghee, 
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outsid* the town^ about 4 o’clock; most of the wives of the headmen were 
{tresenty and the whole of the ceremonies were gone through without quarrel 
and in great gdod humour. The deceased was the same whose house was burnt 
during my last visit here, and who sent out to beg me to look through a small 
sextant I had been seen using, and tell him who had stolen a ring he lost on 
the occasion. I left the shed when the coffin was moved, and prepared to start 
for Zimmay in the morning, congratulating myself in getting off a^day sooner 
than 1 had anticipated; but about 9 o’clock, Benya Tche came out to say 
Cbow-tche-Wbet begged me to remain one day, as he was anxious to see me 
to-morrow before starting for Zimmay. After many complaints of loss of time 
and fear of the rains, I was obliged to consent to remain ; and on the morning 
of the 11th, an officer came out to the encampment to say Chow-tche-Webt 
wished to see me. I promised to wait on him immediately after breakfast. On 
arriving at the house found a large assembly, and the only communication the 
old man had to make, was a request to remain till after the new year*, a further 
loss of three days. I at first refused, but on his urging his request, and reflect¬ 
ing that nothing would be done at either place during the festival, I agreed to 
remain on condition I was not detained here on my return. The Tso-boa made 
some demur, as in duty bound, as a good Buddhist, about the sale of the cattle; 
he was, however, easily satisfied by transferring the sin to the sellers and Chow- 
Hova, who sanctioned it. He was as kind as usual, always addressing me as 
his “ tuck Chow Enyrit,'* literally, “ son chief English.” He talked of a refer¬ 
ence to Bankok, which I said was unnecessary after the treaty of 182G, and be 
was again satisfied. He is quite in his dotage, and repeated the same things 
over and over: the people from their respect for him shew him, however, much 
consideration. He asked if there was any difference in the value of his presents 
and those to the Zimmay chief, and seemed pleased when told that his were the 
most valuable. 

” After breakfast, on the 13th, two officers, dressed iu white robes used in 
religious ceremonies, came out to my tent by the Cuow’s orders, to conduct me 
where the ceremony on his grandson entering the priesthood was to be per¬ 
formed. I found a large assembly of people in an old gayai^ near the pagoda. 
The Chow was seated on a mat near the centre of the plaoe,—the other chiefs 
near him, his wives behind him—all dressed in white. I found a carpet and 
pillow for me close to Chow Raja Boot. A Pouughce was seated in the mid¬ 
dle expounding the law, and Chow-tche-Weet had told him to continue till 
my arrival, as he wished me to see the whole ceremony. As I was told I would 
be expected to contribute, 1 sent the interpreter to the Chow with 10 rupees ; 
and he soon afterwards went out to the open space before the zayat to inaugu¬ 
rate the boy (about 7 years of age) in his holy office. The ceremony is tlic 
same as in Burmah and other Buddhist countries, shaving the head, bathing, 
investing with the yellow garment. Whilst he was gone, his son told me a 
Rahnn was also to be raised to the office of high priest, (8te-^nf ^; that the 
Chow before investing him with his office asks him if he ifiS obey his lawful 
orders; which being answered in the affirmative, be moi^ over to him all 

* I afterwords learnt that the reason of his requesting me to stop was a fear lest 
ifshould be insulted, or the people get into any quarrel with tiie Zimmay people, 
during the holidays at this joyous season. 
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authority over all ranks of the priesthood. The high^priest then asks the 
Tao>BOA if he will listen to his intercession in favor of criminals condemned to 
death when it sliall appear to him that the punishment is too severe for the 
offence; to which he assents. On the return of the Tso-uoa. to the zayathe 
called my interpreter and told him in a whisper the money 1 had given was too 
little for distribution, and desired him to ask me for 13 rupees more; which I 
immediatefy sent. In the meantime, an old priest invoked a blessing on ail 
present by name, amongst which I discovered my own; and the Sea-dan who has 
been raised by the votes of the priests for his strict observance of the precepts 
of Budh, promulgated rules and ordinances for their guidance much stricter 
than those which have been known here for some years, whore the discipline has 
been exceeding lax. Sent the interpreter to inquire how the Cnow-HovA, 
who had been ill, was, and to request Benva Patoon'"' to call on me. The 
former no better; the latter promised to call in the morning. Benya Fatoon 
called on me this morning; he is about 50 years of age, and an exceedingly 
intelligent person. His father came originally from Pegu to Zimmag with about 
3000 other Taliens on the destrnclion of that city by Aeompha, A. D. 1757. 
A short time after their arrival here, an army of Burmans encamped to the 
northward with the intention of attacking Zimmag. The ^Taliens were promised 
this,—if they beat off the enemies, they should henceforth live free of taxes. 
They attacked them, and were successful, and for a time were well treated; but 
in three or four years, when gratitude began to cool, they were taxed without 
mercy ; and on any expression of discontent, numbers were executed under pre* 
tence of secret conspiracy. The Taiicns in fear and disgust removed farther 
northward to Keinthen under the Burmese ;—the Benya and some other young 
men went afterwards to Aim, from whence he was sent to Keiutheu on a royal 
message, and with twenty-five others was caught by a .slave-catching party, and 
from this place sent to liankok, where he soon came into favor with the king, 
who raised him to liis present rank, and sent him up here to look after the 
Siamese interest at all the three towns, lie gives a shocking account of the 
brutal rapine, and destructive waste of humau life iu the petty border-warfare and 
slave-catching incursions all along the frontiers, that has kept down population, 
laid entirely waste many large towns, and retarded civilization and all the arts 
of peaceful life in this unhappy country to a degree that could not be exceeded, 
1 should hope, in the annals of any portion of Africa. All of this has been 
almost entirely put a stop to by our occupation of the provinces on the coast. 
He gives a somewhat different version of the Cochin-Chinese war from any I 
have heard. He said the Cochin-Chinese endeavoured to save the town of 
Wentian^'^, Chandapoora or Lingen, when the Siamese attacked it seven years 
ago. The Siamese would not attend to negotiations on the destruction of the 
city when horrid cruelty appeared to have been perpetrated. One of the sons 
of the king found bis way to Hue. The King of Cochin-China'o^* sent an ambas¬ 
sador to Siam to say the prince bad found his way to him; but as be wished to 
avoid a war, under certain conditions be would give him up. The Siamese 
treacherously murdered his ambassador, saying he had given protection and 
encouragement to rebels. The Cochin-ChinesB, enraged at this piecd of perfidyi 
h ud commenced the war. The latest accounts said the Siamese had the best of 
it, and were east of the Cambodia river. 

4 X. 
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Left Labaung this morning (15th), at 6 a. m., and in five hoars and a half 
reached Zimmay about N. 30° West of the former place. The Mein Neaung 
Tso-boa came to see us off, and brought With him a person sent as a guide, 
though many of the people with me were known to be acqaainied with the road. 
He took ns through the fields, a path he evidently did not know himself, under 
pretence of breakfast being prepared for the people at some village by the way, 
and I ultimately regained the road by the direction of some Talien people we 
met. The whole of the road lay througl) u rich and cultivated country, irrigated 
by a water-course from the May-ping, the main trunk of which is some seven or 
eight miles in length, and tliirty or forty feet in width, by eigiit or nine in depth, 
as far fts we travelled along the bank of it. At 8 a. m. came on the banks of the 
water-course, and at 10 crossed the May-ping at a ford of considerable breadth, 
bat at this season only reaching to the poney’s saddle. On the Zimmay side 
found some officers waiting to conduct me to the zayat or tag, which we found 
to be a rattle-trap of a wooden building, forty-five feet by twenty-five, surround¬ 
ed by an eight feet verandnli a foot lower, with four small rooms oti each side, 
m which the people were housed. These buildings shut out eveiy breath of 
air; which, as the thermometer was 10,3° at mid-day and 80 at 8 e. m. was any 
thing but comfortable. The floor was of split planks laid on without rails or 
fastening, and as the people crowded up to look at me, the rattling was unsup- 
portuble. As 1 would get no relief from this annoyance by complaint, 1 was 
ultimately obliged to drive them down by force •, after which tlicy did not ven¬ 
ture further than the steps of the zayat. The zayat, which is about a quarter of a 
mile from the town, was surrounded by drunken holiday-making people, singing, 
and hallooing, and shouting till about 12 o’clock, one of whom came close to 
the zayat and abused us. My people pursued him to a neighbouring bouse, 
which I was just in time to prevent them breaking into, aud 1 denounced the 
occnider to the police in the morning. 

On the 16th, the brother-in-law of the Cuow-IIoua and some other officers 
paid me a visit of ceremony, bringing a present of rice, sugar-cane, &c. with the 
gratuIatioDS of the Tso-boa at my arrival, and expressing his and their good-will 
towards the English. They remained about an hour. Before they left, I com¬ 
plained of the annoyance of the rabble, winch they promised to remove. The 
forcible ejectment of the rabble yesterday left me at tolerable peace to-day till 
the evening, when the wife of the Ken-Tonng Tso-boa came to visit me, and such 
a number of women came under her protection that the floor of one of the 
passages gave way with them, but fortunately no accident occurred. I hear 
nothing but complaints on all sides of the rascality of the cattlc-merchanta 
employed by the contractor to buy his cattle. They are old boat lascars, dis¬ 
charged peons, aud thieves from the jail, to whom he has had the folly to entrust 
more money than they ever saw before. Considering themselves rich, they 
have bought wives and slaves, and dissipated part of the money; and as they 
cannot return to Maulamyne, they sell the property at what they can get for it. 
Some of them have picked up the Shan language, and act as interpreters to 
strangers arriving from the eoast, get their property into their hands and appro¬ 
priate the proceeds. The presents tbey are enabled to make at this (to them) 
chisap rate, and the knowledge of the language, sets them above the fear of 
punishment. On the morning of the 17th, in consequence of my complaint of 
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yesterday, a person was sent out to keep the people from coming op in the 
xayttt, and a writer came to hang up a notice to the same effect. 1 have been 
left to myself all day. Tlie poor woman into wiiose house the person who abused 
me on the night of our arrival ran for shelter, came to>day to beg my inlerces* 
siun. She is a stranger from Bankok, and, as she could not point out the offender, 
is threatened with a fine. As they have shewn a disposition to punish the per¬ 
son, I premised to intercede for her. 

At 10 A. M. on the 18tb, Chow ne nam Maha Neut and some other 
officers came out to conduct me to the Tso-boa’s house. They proposed 
that I should halt for some time at the court of justice, which was soon 
given up on my positive refusal to do so, and 1 proceeded in the same order 
as 1 had done at Laboung. The Tso-boa came in after a few minutes and 
seated himself on iffApshion at the foot of the soyabollen .* I was seated im¬ 
mediately in front oi^im on a pretty large Persian carpet with pillows. I 
inquired after kis healths age, prosperity, &c. and explained the purport of my 
visit to be a wish on our part to cultivate his friendship and open the gold and 
silver road, that, as at Labonng, we might exchange our superfluous produce to 
mutual advantage, &c. &c. He replied, that to all proper subjects of traffic there 
was no restriction. I said I was glad our customs agreed, and hoped that there 
would be now no furtlier objections to the export of £attl(e and buffaloes, which 
was what we principally wanted from this country. The Chow-IIoua, who as 

Laboung^ transacts all the business, and who is said to be the only one opposed 
to the trade in cattle, objected on the score of the great mortality which some¬ 
times takes place among them, in which case I observed the price would rise, 
and still only surplus cattle would be sold ; that I did not urge him to give the 
people an order to sell, hut permission to do so. He made some objection, half 
expressed, ou the score of fear of the Nats or presiding spirits of the country. 
I pointed out the fact of their being sold to the lied Careens, to which he made 
no reply; but, Buddhists as they are, the question of the life or death of the 
animal has never been mooted by any one except Chow-tche-Webt in trans¬ 
ferring the sin of selling to the Chow-Houa. The Tso-boa then heard the 
letter read, ordered in some sweetmeats, desired us liis children to continue our 
busiuesB, and retired on plea of weariness. The hall I was received in, is a brick 
building about 100 feet by .lO ; the walls painted with an extraordinary jumble 
■of clouds, trees, temples, &c. ; on the window-shutters natives of different 
countries in the act of salutation. Among others I observed two Europeans in 
the costume of tlic time of George II. Below the windows a sea with boats and 
the white umbrella (emblem of royalty) of seven tiers of coarse cotton cloth, 
diminishing in size to the top (like an old fashioned dumb-waiter,) was fixed 
above the zoyabolltn. I did not ascertain what chiefs were present, but the 
Tso-boa and the Chow-Houa were the only ones with whom I had any con¬ 
versation. The Tso-boa is 80 years of age, but looks much more hale and 
robust than Chow-tche-Weet. He was raised to the Tsoboaship by the king 
of Bankok, from' his merit as a soldier, though he can neither read nor write,-— 
a very unusual thing in this country. 

“On my way to the fort this moruiag I called on Chow-Houa, and found 
him as much disposed to be friendly as he had been the reverse -on the |Rre 
{orvter. occasions. He agreed to the trade being perfectly free aad tt&restricted. 
4x2 
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Ko duty Tvill be levied on imports. The duties on cattle to be as at Labong :•» 
elephants one tical; horses free of duty ; muskets and slaves are alone prohibit¬ 
ed being taken out of the country ;—offenders from Laboung shall be given up, 
and the people of this district harbouring them punished. He said our presents 
of muskets was a certain mark of friendship, and that he intended to send fifty 
cattle to the Commissioner; and as I could not take them with me, he request¬ 
ed that I might arrange to leave some one to take charge of them. 

2Ath, I went to take leave of the Tso-boa, who received me nearly alone 
in an outer hall; gave me the letter for the Commissioner, and was most friend¬ 
ly in his professions. His house consists of three wooden ranges of about fifty 
feet wide, (their length I could not see,) the brick hall standing across the ends, 
in whi^ I was formerly received, and the small one in which I saw him to-day. 
Soon after my return to tlie iaydau or zagat, Chow Maha Neut came with 
a message from Chow-Houa to set my mind at ease regarding the cattle and 
trade generally; that every facility should be given to purchase cattle, and the 
trade should be perfectly free and unrestricted ; that it was not becoming to be 
bounden by promises, but that we would see hereafter the strength of their friend¬ 
ship. He regretted that he had not seen me on rny last visit, that my stay this 
time was so short, and requested 1 would return for a longer stay next fine wea¬ 
ther, &c. &c. I left Zimmay at half past 4 p. m. on the 24th, and reached La- 
hong at 10. The walls of the inner town of Zimmay are 800 fathoms from east 
by west and 1000 from north to south, all of brick, and a ditch and rampart 
all round. The outer wall, which reaches from the uorth-east to the south-west 
comer, is circular and upwards of 1800 fathoms, one-half of brick, the other of 
wood with a rampart round the brick part, and a ditch surrounding the whole. 
The ditches when in repair, (which they do not appear to be now,) can be filled 
from the river. The town is situated four or five miles from the eastern foot of 
the Bya-iha-Dy¥^ hill, the highest in the range, and between it and the hilUis 
another small single-walled fort about the size of Laboung, called Moung-Soon- 
doB*’®*, (city of the flower garden.) All the bouses in Zimmay above the poor¬ 
est of the people are surrounded by compounds fenced in, in which are cocoanut, 
arica, betel, bamboo, and other useful trees, with a great variety of flowers and 
flowering shrubs, which are watered by a stream of clear water brought from 
the hill. The valley in which this town and Laboung both stand, is little less 
than one day from east to west, and little more than three from north to south. 
Much of the valley near the town is under cultivation, which is all prepared by 
irrigation, and the grain is transplanted, yielding upwards of one hundred-fold, 
though the fields are never left fallow.” 

Dr. R. quitted Laboung on the 29th. On the 9th May the rains 
set in, and continued almost without intermission during the remain¬ 
der of his journey. He arrived at Maulamyne on the 21 st May, 
suflFering greatly from the exposure ; most of his followers ill, (sever¬ 
al of them died shortly after,) and the elephants completely knocked 
up by the difficulties of the road. 

DB. RICHAUDSOM’S THIRD VISIT, 1835. 

Pr. R. was directed on this occasion to extend his visits to some 
dt the other Shan States, and also to the tribe of Red Kaffens**” on the 
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west bank of the Salween, who, sometime previous, had sent a mes* 
sage to Maulamyne to say they should be glad to see an European 
officer in their country, and to open an intercourse with us. 

Dr. R. started on the 29th December, and arrived at Laboting on 
the 26th January, 1835. Here ho found that his old friend the 
" Chow»tch^;-Wbet,’' or “ Lord of Life," was dangerously ill. The 
old man received him, however. Dr. 11. says—“ On entering his 
house, 1 found the chiefs and elders assembled and a curtain across 
the room. After some conversation, chiefly regarding the war to 
the eastward and the great blessings conferred on this country by 
our occupation of the Provinces, the curtain was drawn aside, and 
showed us the poor old man evidently on hia death-bed, with his 
children and grand-children around him. He spoke but little ; said he 
was glad to see me again, and handled one of the muskets 1 had 
brought with me to present to him.” 

After staying a few days at Laboung, Dr. R. proceeded to Zimmay. 
Here he had some long discussions with the Chow-Houa of that 
place relative to some impediments and restrictions he had placed on 
the trade in cattle, and to some late attempts on the part of the fron¬ 
tier Shan petty chiefs to levy tribute on the Kayens residing on our 
side the boundary river. These matters were, however, amicably 
adjusted, and much kindness and attention were shown him. It was 
the period of an annual festival, for which he was urgently pressed 
to stay. He says— 

" Oae of the amusements at this festival was the letting off of large rockets— 
each rocket being honored with some name, and supposed to a])pertain to some 
chief or great personage. One was appropriated to me; and my coolies and 
servants being joined by a number of Maulamyne traders then in the place, who 
entered into the spirit of the thing, my rocket was well attended to the ground 
with dancing and singing, to the delight of the Sliaus, to whom Burmese music 
and dancing was quite a novelty. The rockets were all of wretched construc¬ 
tion, but it BO happened that mine performed its duty in a style infinitely supe¬ 
rior to any on the ground; and such is the superstition of these people, that I 
feel confident this incident has made an impression on their minds of the supe¬ 
riority of our nation which will not easily be effaced." 

Here Dr. R. met a large portion of the annual caravan of Chinese 
traders, of whom he says— 

" At Zimmay I found the caravan of Chinese traders, consisting of 200 mules 
and horses. Three hundred more were said to be at Moungnan, where cotton is 
abundant. They had arrived in the country a considerable time before me, and 
were preparing shortly to return home. I had a good deal of conversation with 
the two heads of the caravan, who seemed to be intelligent, enterprizing charac¬ 
ters. They said they had long entertained the idea of visiting Maulamyne t |nd 
now that they were invited to do so, and were assured of protection, they would 
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undoubtedly do so next season ; the present one being too far advanced to allow 
of their increasing their distance from home. They requested that an interpreter 
should meet them at Zimmay ;—and from their repeated requests that he should 
be at Zimmay in all November, in order to accompany them down, 1 feel con> 
vitjced these people will be at Maulamyne before the end of the year. With the 
chiefs I found no difficulty wimtever in obtaining their consent to their passing 
through the country : no objection was ever hinted, nor have I reasctta to expect 
that any will hereafter arise. 

“ The imports by these caravans consist of copper and iron vessels, silk, (raw 
and manufactured,) satins, gold and silver thread and lace, musk, walnuts, car¬ 
pets, and vermilion. They export from the Shan country cotton, ivory, skins, 
horns, &c. &c. From the information which 1 could collect, the caravan assem¬ 
bled at Moiinykoo, distant from Zimmay about two months’ journey. Their goods 
are conveyed by mules, and they would appear to travel rapidly; as they asserted 
they would not be more than twelve days from Zimmay to Maulamyne*. They 
allow nothing to detain them on their journeys. If a man fall sick, or is dis¬ 
abled, he is left behind ; and if one dies, they do not even stop to bury him, but 
cover his body with a cloth and continue their route.” 

Dr. 11. left Zimmay on the 23rd February for Lagon,"‘'' a town 
he had not hitherto visiteil. The following is his route:— 

“2;Jrd. Direction S. C.'i E. Distance, miles. 

** Started at 1 p. m. and reached Paboung^''* at .1. .^0. This is a small 
village of only twenty-four houses, but the Thongyee, or head-man, has altoge¬ 
ther about three hundred bouses under his jurisdiction. The road was level, 
through paddy fields, intersected by small slips of jungle. 

2iih. Direction S. 20 E. Distance, 10^ miles, 

“ Left Paboung at 7. 35. At 9 crossed the May-quang, which runs past 
and falls into the Moypiny to the southward. At 11. 40 we baited at 
the village of Ma-wan-tchay^'^. The road throughout the day was good and 
pleasant; considerable cultivation, and the inhabitants numerous. The people of 
the village where we have halted are all captives from Mein Neaung, who, never 
having seen an European, were very curious, but, at the same time, exceedingly 
civil and hospitable, liaving provided a dinner for my followers. An old man of 
the village remarked to me, after we had been encamped a few minutes only, 
that a Burman chief, travelling as 1 was doing, would ere this have tied up and 
flogged some of them to shew his authority, and that neither he nor his father had 
ever heard of a person travelling through a country merely to make friends. He 
wished I would open the road to his native place of Mein Neaung. 

*' 25th- Direction S. 20 E. Distance, 13 miles. 

The road to-day was through a teak forest and over several small hills lying 
from a few yards to a mile distant from each other. Our guide to-day was a 
Doctor, who was quite an amateur in bis profession, and spread out all his me¬ 
dicines under a tree and began prescribing gratis for our people. He had in his 
store of medicine the thigh-bone of a dog, tbe jaw of a monkey, the vertebrae of 

* A small party of them have since arrived at Maulamyne in company with 
th| men sent to meet them. They made the march iu 15 days and express 
themselves satisfied with the market here. 
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a iish, part of a grinder of an elephant, the fore-tooth of a rhinoceros, some 
bone of a turtle, and two or three pieces of broken china. The rest of his collec¬ 
tion consisted of little bits of sticks, and roots of all colors, to the number of 
two hundred and eighty-one, (I had tite curiosity to count them,) the names and 
virtmcs of all which he professed to show. Not the least curious part of the 
collection w'as his mortar or substitute for one ; it was a turned wooden bowl 
ten inches In diameter, with a handle to it, and inside opposite the handle a piece 
of coarse dinty sandstone fixed with lac about four inches square, and sloping 
towards tlie bottom of the bowl : on this tlie various articles are ground down, 
in sometimes a quart of water if the patient is very ill. 

“ 26//<. Direction S. 70 E. Distance, 16' miles. 

“ The road to-day was very tortuous and in some parts steep and rocky. No 
inhabitants or cultivation were to be seen. 

*' 27th. Direction East. Distance, 15 miles. 

“ Started at 7 a. m. March lay along a good road in the jungle till 8. 3(1 
when we passed a last year’s clearing with buffaloes and other signs of inhabited 
country. At 8. 45. crossed the a considerable stream in the 

rains, now not ancle-deep, and on the eastern bank at Ban-hang a 
village of some size ;—found they had received orders to have breakfast ready 
for the people, which was fortunate, as there was not rice for half of them at 
starting. Here we halted hfty minutes under the tamarind trees, whence two 
hours marching brought us to Boutue,^^^ on the banks of a stream of tlie 
same name about the size of the Magtan. The road has been good throughout 
and the country level. The people of this village have orders to supply us with 
every thing, and take us into the town to-morrow ; they brought out dinner for 
the people soon after our arrival,—rice and vegetable stews, ready cooked, each 
house furnishing a portion, as is the custom in Burmah. These were brought 
out by the women of the village, young and old ; the former, as usual, uncovered 
to the waist, and liner busts are not to be found in the world, and many of them 
fair as Europeans. 

“ 28fA. Direction S. 70 E. Distance, 4 miles. 

“ Reached Lagan at 8. 20 a. m. There are three towns close together, two 
on the north and one on the south side of the river May-Wang, in the 

last of which most of the chiefs live. The river between the towns has a course 

nearly east and west, and, dividing, forms a little sandy island nearer the south 
side, on which sheds had been prepared for our reception. The whole breadth 
of the river is about one hundred and forty-seven paces, but at this season there 
are only two small streams near each bank about knee-deep. During the rains 
even, it is seldom full, and consequently for the greater part of the year is not 
navigable for boats of any size. Neither is it favorable for purposes of irriga¬ 
tion, and as the rains are often insufficient, it is a far less favorable site for a 

town than Laboung or Zimmag, though containing an equally numerous popula¬ 
tion. As the trees in the town and neighbourhood are luxuriant, and the soil 
generally appears productive, it is probably the fault of the people themselvea 
that provisions are scarce.” 

The following ai'e Extracts from Dr. R.'s Journal during hia stay git 
Logon. 
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** 3rd March. Vigjted several of the chiefs to-day. They all expressed them¬ 
selves most friendly to us, and spoke openly of a different feeling existing at 
Zimmay. As my visit was entirely conciliatory, I avoided the subject, merely 
saying, that we were grateful to our friends, and that I believed the general feel¬ 
ing of the people of Zimmay was friendly towards us, in which they agreed, and 
said they saw I was .aware where the bad feeling lay. I spent several hours 
with the several chiefs, and altogether passed a very pleasant day, owing to their 
kind reception and the absence of all ceremony. 

" 4fA. Went over to one of the towns on the north side of the river to visit 
a chief residing there. 'J'iie whole of the town is enclosed within old walls, 
the river face of which is mud, the remainder brick, but in a very ricketty con¬ 
dition. The paths from one house to another, which are nil far apart, are 
more like the paths in a common village than the streets of the town. 

“ 8M. There are fewer elephants here than at Zimmay. The king of Siam 
called for a return of these animals last year, when three hundred were found 
here and near one thousand at Zimmay, large and small. I learn that there are 
no taxes on spccihc articles here. Every cultivator, without exception, at the 
close of the harvest, pays into the Government granary a quantity of grain equal 
to what he may have sown, and each house pays half a tical of coarse silver on 
account of sacrifices to the Nats, or protecting spirits of the country. These 
sacrifices are another name fur public feasts as the buffaloes, pigs &c., toge. 
ther with the spirits tliat are provided, are consumed by the people. The land 
is the property of him who clears it, and any one may cultivate unoccupied 
land, provided he pays the accustomed contribution to the public granary. The 
person so clearing and cultivating land may dispose of it in any way he likes, 
and cannot be arbitrarily dispossessed of it by the chiefs, as in Burmah the peo¬ 
ple are glad to place themselves under the protection of some chief and become 
followers of his family. They work for him, and are often sent by him on trad¬ 
ing excursions, receiving occasionally a portion of the profits. 

" 10/A. Received a visit from No. 1 wife of the Chow-Houa, accompanied 
by her two daughters and several female attendants. She says she will be 
obliged to leave her daughters behind when she accompanies her husband to 
Bankoh, whither all the chiefs arc bound, on the occasion of Chow-tcih-Wket’s 
death,) as the king might take a fancy for one of them. This, she said, would 
be all very well for a year or two, after which she would be discarded and ueg- 
lected, aud then her life would be one of misery.” 

Dr. R. left Logon on the 10th March, and arrived at Lahoung on 
the 13th, a distance of 44 miles ; direction N. 70 W. 

Here I found the chiefs of all the associated States, assembled to perform 
the funeral rites over the body of Chow-tche-Wket, the acknowledged head of 
their family. I had to enter into long and disagreeable discussions relative to 
the three elephants which had been stolen at Maulamyne on several occasions, 
and which bad been traced to Lahoung and the thieves discovered. The diffi¬ 
culty arose from the thieves being proteges or dependents of Chow-Hooa of 
Labouny, who alone opposed restitution of the property, or the punishment of 
th^ thieves. I at last threatened, that unless I could report that this business 
was satisfactorily settled, it would be referred to Bankoh. This alarmed them 
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at, udder preient circamstances, they must deprecate any reference against thean 
to the king of Siam, who might take advantage of the opportunity to place a 
stranger in the situation of the deceased chief. Still the settlement was put off 
till the arrival of the chief of Zimmay, who had returned to his town for a few 
days, and I was obliged to quit without knowing the result of their deliberation* 
1 learnt, however, by a messenger who met me on my return from the Red 
Kayens, jhat the affair had been terminated to the satisfaction of the owners of 
the elephants, who had accompanied me from Maulamyne. 

“ At this assembly the chiefs seemed on very bad terms with each other, and 
their deliberations were conducted with much acrimony, and on one occasion 
with personal violence. The Chow>Uova of Labouny appeared to have given 
general dissatisfaction, though he again was full of complaints against the others. 
This mutual bad feeling was shewn in the inditing of the letter brought by me 
from the chiefs of Laboung. I was informed by one of them, that when it was 
read to Chow-Houa, he ordered his name to be struck out without assigning 
any reason. When I called on him to bid him farewell, I asked him why he had 
done this. He begged me to be assured that no disrespect was intended by it; 
that the letter had been written without, in the least, consulting him ; and though 
it was a very good letter, yet he declined to have his name in it under such cir¬ 
cumstances. He then went on to say, that the death of the old man, whose 
obsequies they were then celebrating would, he feared,* be the cause of much 
evil and misery'to the country, owing to their own dissensions. 

“ Having at last obtained the letter, and liaving been furnished with an order 
for guides from the frontier to the Red Kayeu country, I left Laboung on the 
23th March.” 

The route usually travelled from Laboung and Zimmay to the coun¬ 
try of the Red Kayens on the west bank of the Salween, is through 
Mein-loon-gyee, towards which Dr. R. bent his course and arrived on 
the 31st March. Here he remained one day in order to procure rice 
and other articles for himself and followers during the remainder of 
the journey, as no villages would be fallen in with for some days. 

** April 2nd. Direction N. 15 W. Distance 15 miles. 

” The road lay generally along the banks of the Mein-loon-gyee river, cross¬ 
ing occasionally from one side to the other and through a magnificent teak- 
forest. 

” 3rd. Direction N. 39 W. Distance, 20 miles. 

” The road much the same as yesterday’s march. Crossed the river twelve 
times daring the day with the water sometimes over the saddle flaps. 

“ 4/A. Direction N. 75 W. Distance, 17 miles. 

** Left the Mein^loon-gyee to the eastward, and proceeded along a road of 
much more ragged character, up a small stream which we crossed seventy or 
eighty times. The hills are here more close and precipitous, but the tops of 
many of them are cleared for grain cultivation, the only sign of the country 
being inhabited. Met fifteen elephants returning from the country we are about 
to visit, with stick-lac. 

” 5/A. Direction S. 80 W, Distance, 12 miles. ^ 

** Crossed the highest part of this range at 7 A. m. from whence the water 

4 Y 
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runa westward into the Salween and eastward into the Mem-loon-gyee^ The 
road to-day has been the worst we have travelled ; the hills very trying to the 
elephants, and the stony banks of the streams to the horses’ feet. Met two 
poor little children recently purchased from the Red Kayens ; one for six bul¬ 
locks ; and the other, a very interesting child, about 7 years of age, for 10. 

“ 6th. Direction W. Distance, 11 miles. 

” First part of the road over a steep hill; remainder over low lai^d covered 
with grass, formerly cultivated. 

7th. Direction W. N. W, Distance, I.*) miles. 

“ First part of the road the same as the lust of yesterday’s, along low reedy 
ground, following the course of an inconsiderable stream. At 8. 30 came to a 
pass between two hills, which, in case of attack, is defended by the Kayens by 
securing large stones with rutans and bamboo work on the tops of the hills 
the rataiis are cut, and tlie stones roll down on the invaders. It is about one- 
fifth of a mile in length. 

•' 8th. Direction W. N. W. Distance, 12 miles. 

" The country more level, with some occasional clearings and a few houses. 
The jungle to-day was unusually alive with pheasants, pea-fowl, partridges, &c. 

'JfA. Direction W. Distance, 14 miles. 

“ The country of the same character as yesterday. Halted on the banks of 
the Salween about four hundred yards wide, running a rapid stream in a narrow 
valley or ravine, except at the small plain where we arc encamped, and another 
on the opposite side on w’bich stands the village of Bamng or i’ongong, con¬ 
sisting of about twenty-five houses, having the appearance of a common Barman 
village. Met 20 or 30 bullocks to-day with stick-lac and eight slaves en route 
to the Shan country, making in all fifteen since leaving Laboung. One family of 
four were bought for ten bullocks, the father and mother and two children two 
and three years of age. There are some others for sale at the village. In the even¬ 
ing the son of PHA-nito, one of the chiefs of the Red Kayens, an e,xceeding1y dirty, 
stupid-looking lad of about 18 or 20, came over witji a relation who is headman 
of the village. They appeared to have some difficulty in making up their minds 
who was the proper representative of the tribe. At last it w'as decided that Pha- 
BONG was too young and comes to Piia-bho to consult on state matters ; and 
that as PiiA-uiio was the person who sent the message last year, it is deter¬ 
mined 1 shall go to him. He resides three days’ journey on the other side of 
the river. There have been about fifty or sixty Kayens about my tent this after¬ 
noon, (none of them appeared to come avowedly as the young gentleman’s at¬ 
tendants :) they do not differ at all In personal appearance from the common 
Kayens of the hills, except that they are perhaps less good-looking. Their 
dress consists of a pair of short trowsers of generally red (particularly the 
chief’s), colored cotton of domestic maiiufacturci coming about half way down 
the thigh, and every one had either a piece of book muslin or an English cotton 
handkerchief round his head. 

“ lOf/i. Waited some time for the boats. At last tbe young lad of yesterday 
crossed over, and on iny interpreter complaining to him of the delay, be said 
the Kayens were never in a hurry, lie succeeded, however, in getting them at 
12 o’clock, and every thing waa crossed over that evening. We were in appre¬ 
hension of a scarcity of provisions, as the old head-man of the village declined 
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supplying any. Pha-bho’s son however, procured some rice ; as to eggs or 
fowls, they were out of^he question. 

IIM. Direction N. W. Distance, 9 miles. 

“ The road to-day was either rocky or covered with round water-worn pebbles, 
and lay among low rocky hills scantily covered with vegetation and stunted 
scattered trees. Pa a-bho’s son was engaged in eating a buffaloe, which he bad 
sacrificed *to the Nats, and did not accompany us. He sent a guide, however, 
and is to follow us to-morrow, 

“ \2th. ,Direction W. N. W. Distance, Ifi miles. 

** First part of the road rocky and bad as yesterday, but the latter part more 
level and less stony. Passed one or two small villages, around which was 
a little of the most slovenly cultivation, chiefly cholum. Halted at the village 
of Banioe ,of about thirty houses under the nephew of the last Fha-bano 
(a chief’s title). At this village there was a poor woman brought in two days ago, 
from a party of about three hundred ])uuple seized by Pha-bhong from the 
village of Tougpak (Bnnnan Shans) which they left a smoking ruin a few days 
ago. The story which she told in the fullness of her grief is replete with all the 
horrors that are attendant on such diabolical scenes. The Kayens attacked the 
village, it appears, with bravery, (but the Shans are cowards,) and her husband 
was cut to pieces in her arms, and she kicked by the sav^ages from his bleeding 
body. Many of the Kayens were killed, but they succeeded in carrying off all 
the inhabitants. She saw her two daughters in their rapid flight, but was sepa¬ 
rated from them two days ago. The respectable individual at the head of this 
village took her as his tenth of the captives taken by his people. She does not 
know where her daughters are carried to. What adds to the helplessness of 
her situation, is that she is far gone with child, and is the only one of her 
village here. 

“ 13#/i. Direction N. W. Distance, 14 miles. 

“ Reached Pha-bho’s residence (called Dwow Talwee) to-day after travel¬ 
ling over a succession of hills on the worst possible road. 

" 14fA. Sent into the village to say I wished to-day to deliver the letter 
and presents from the Commissioner, and Pua-bho requested me to come when 
1 felt inclined to do so. I accordingly went in after breakfast about two hun¬ 
dred yards to the village, which consists of seventy houses in the worst Barman 
style, the chief’s much the same as the rest, but made of wood split and fastened 
together by wooden pegs. There is a sort of open verandah, if it may be so 
styled, without a roof, at which we arrived by a rough sort of wooden ladder of 
six or eight steps, all of which were loose. Here we stooped under the roof 
which reaches within four feet of the verandah or platform of loose boards, and 
two paces brought us into the door of his Majesty’s mansion, from which one 
step landed us to the royal presence. This, however, 1 did not for some time 
discover, as the door at which 1 entered was the only opening in the room, or 
rather house, except the crevices between the boards, so that for some minutes 
after entering it was perfectly dark. 1 could absolutely see nothing but a little 
bit of fire that was in the middle of the floor. I seated myself on a carpet, and 
the people groped their way in with the presents, and after sitting a few minutes 
I was able to distinguish by degrees objects in the room ; not, however, so fs 
to have recognised the old gentleman if I had met him ten minutes afterwards 
4 y 2 
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in the day-light. 1 told him 1 had come as he had requested, and as the Com¬ 
missioner of Maulamyne had promised last year, from whom 1 bad brought a 
letter and presents, and wished to open the gold and silver road between us, and 
be friends with the Kayen nation, &c. &c. He gave me an opportunity of talk¬ 
ing, as he said nothing for a quarter of an hour. At last he requested to have 
the letter read and explained, which was done. He then said his object in re¬ 
questing an officer to visit him was to know if the English would fofhi an alli¬ 
ance with him,—for the purpose of making war on the Barmans t I declin¬ 
ed the honor of a warlike alliance, but told him our views were all peaceable, 
and that we never made war unless injured, when vengeance was instantaneous. 
1 begged his protection for our traders, &c. Ac. &c. He said if we would not 
make war along with him, he must make friends with us, nevertheless ; but that 
war with the Burmaus was his object in asking a visit, and that he would send 
for some chiefs from Ngoay Doun, and make known my visit, and the wish for a 
friendly intercourse. He promised his protection to traders, and was as friend¬ 
ly as possible. By this time I could see the size of the room—it was about 
thirty feet by forty, and a bow end where the door entered. The fire was in the 
middle of the room on a little square place insulated from the floor, being 
raised an inch or two from it and supported from below, the roof splendidly 
varnished with soot. The old man was alone when I went in ; the room was, 
however, soon crowded, but their whole demeanour was civil and respectful,— 
very different from what the Zimmay chiefs wished me to believe. In the even¬ 
ing the old man’s factotum came out to beg me to delay six or eight days, which 
1 decliued, and begged to be dismissed on the ITth. This old man, who is an 
up-country Shan, after giving a splendid account of the numbers of the Kayena 
and size of their towns, said some of their towns had four hundred bouses, aud the 
country was six days* journey from north to south, and four from east to west. 
Fha-bho discourages men-cutohing, but the people pay no regard to his coun¬ 
sels. There is something like law amongst them ; for, on inquiring the cause 
of the firing of muskets that took place this morning, 1 was told it was a robber 
who had been ransomed by his friends for two keUees (copper drum, a sort 
of gong) and 100 tickals coarse silver. Found our height by the thermometer 
to-day to be.1021 feet. The flat on which we are encamped, and on which the 
village is situated, is about 610 paces wide and 600 or 650 long. There is 
another about 600 feet higher of the same size, and still further up is a third 
platform 2049 feet above the sea aud about two miles square, perfectly level, with 
rich soil, all under cultivation, watered by two streams which rush down the 
perpendicular face of the mountain from above and irrigate the two lower plat¬ 
forms. The mountain is of limestone, and its steepest acclivity appears to be 
on this side, though the presence of the beautiful stream on this face would in¬ 
dicate the country. 

** 15M. Had a visit from the old chief to-day, a dirty shabby old Kayen when 
seen by day-light. The only indications of his chieftainship were a gold sword 
and a silver betel-box, both of which he carried himself, and his only attendant 
was the old Shan mentioned yesterday. Ho was as silent us before for some¬ 
time. He at last began to speak, and continued talking for about an hour of 
the origin of the human race, to prove what 1 had said (on his questioning) that 
the English were the most powerful nation in the world, to be incorrect, or at 
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least uncertain. The pith of bis story was, that we were all originally descend¬ 
ed from Pha-bsie, a lady who lived at Ata. Who our other venerable progeni¬ 
tor vtas, he did not know, or how the lady happened to come into the world : 
however, she had three sons, the elder the father of the Chinese, the second of 
the Kulas (all people not Chinese, Shans-, Barmans, or Kayens), and the third 
of the Kayens. Of the country from which these ancient gentlemen obtained 
helpmateB,»he was ignorant. This story was altogether imperfect, and the in¬ 
terpreter a wretched one. However, there is a pagoda some days from this to 
the northward, on which no nation has yet appeared with sufficient power to 
put the Tee or ornamental covering, on the top ; but there is to be a great 
feast and gathering of all the nations to take place, which he expects every day 
to be called to attend, when this will be achieved, and a Natthamec, or female 
spirit, will descend, to whom the Chinese, Kulas, and Kayens will each believe 
their claims equal, and will fight till they are up to the knees in blood. The 
demi-goddess will then inquire what is the matter. On its being explained, she 
will end the contest by espousing the chief who can drave her sword : it will 
then be known which is chief amongst nations, till which time he will not be¬ 
lieve that we are much more powerful than the great nations named above, espe¬ 
cially tbe Chinese. The magnificence of my tent and brass-bound bullock 
trunks had, however, their weight with him. He did mf the honor to remain 
four of the longest hours 1 have spent amongst many very protracted ones 
in my present mission. He, however, as an equivalent, promised his protection 
to traders from Maulamync and to people (Chinese included) from the northward, 
but was afraid they would not find provisions^ which will be somewhat difficult, 
even if he has sufficient intlacnce with his savages to prevent their molesting 
them. Some of our traders from Maulamyne came in to-day (ten) who had gone 
into the Shan territories subject to Ava to tbe north-east, where they had dis¬ 
posed of their cotton goods to some profit in exchange fur horses. They met 
the Chinese traders who annually visit tbe town of Mank Male (which is only 
four days’ journey from this,) who had expressed a wish to come to Maulamyne, 
and probably would accompany any of our people who may be there in proper 
time next year, unless deterred by the terror with which these detestable savages 
have inspired their neighbours, though I am convinced they are equally despi¬ 
cable and detestable. 

** Ifi/A. Several of the head people came out to the tent this morning, and 
in the evening 1 went to take leave of the head-man. They were vociferously 
discussing the propriety of returning a present to the Commissioner. As soon 
as I could obtain a hearing, I repeated all 1 had previously said about the 
traders, and was begged to explain to tbe traders coming here that they must not 
take forcibly what did not belong to them ; they promising to do all on their part 
to protect them if their conduct was correct, but could not be answerable for of¬ 
fences beyond tbeir jurisdiction. They would tell them where they migiit go with 
safety ; if they went beyond that, it must be at their own responsibility. The 
discussions were renewed more loudly than before, and 1 took my departure with 
a head-ache, partly from the noise, partly from the vile smell of the house. As 
the grand distinction between the chief and others is his not eating rice, the half 
of the room was filled with yams, some growing, some putrid and highly offensi^ 
After 1 had returned some time, the old Shau came out aud said, the chief wish 
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ed to know distinctly if we considered him onr debtor for the things I had given, 
as he feared it might he brought against his children or grand-children ; which 
is by no means a groundless fear amongst themselves, for 1 saw on my first visit 
to Zimmay a little child who had been seized and sold by a creditor for a debt 
contracted by his grandfather for a gong. I assured him his fears were perfectly 
groundless, and explained what was usual in other countries. lie wished me to 
remain tomorrow, on the chance of his getting a horse to return for the presents. 
As we have the greatest difficulty in getting—in fact cannot get—rice, and should 
we be caught by the rains on this side of the eastern hilts, we shall be obliged to 
bait without provisions till they are passable, 1 intimated my positive inten¬ 
tion to start with the moon-light early in the morning to save the elephants 
crossing the hills in the heat of the day. 

" Last night at 11 o’clock the old Shan came out according to his 

promise, bringing a letter for the Commissioner written on two shabby leaves of 
an old Barman black book, and a little pony, for which my servant had been 
bargaining in the course of the day ; its price was about forty-five rupees. I 
believe a man from Maulamyne who was robbed and is now seeking justice here, 
was the writer of the letter ; and as they have no written character of their own, 
it was written in Burmese.” 

Dr. R. quitted Daung Talwee this day, and arrived at Maulamyne on 
the 10th May, having returned through Mein-loon-gyee hy the route 
already described. lie thus sums up the result of his last mission :— 

” I need not descant upon the great importance of opening a market with the 
frontiers of China for British goods by means of the caravans of Chinese traders. 
It is probable that on the first visit of these people to Maulamyne their numbers 
will be few, but when once aware of the safety and freedom from all vexations and 
exactions with which their visits will be attended, and of the extensive market 
existing for their goods, I think there can be no doubt we shall see them here 
in future years in great numbers. I learnt from the people, and-also from other 
quarters during iny travels, that no difficulty would exist in our traders visiting 
the frontier towns of China. The Chinese asserted there were no guards and 
no resti'ictions in their towns, and a person of some rank at Lahon pressed me to 
accompany him next year on a trading expedition in that direction. I cannot 
bat think this subject is worthy the consideration of Government ; and should 
any thing of the kind be deemed advisable, 1 should be most happy to offer my 
services. 

“ An extensive opening for our inland trade has been made by securing the 
good-will towards us of the Red Kayens, and it is possible that the intercourse 
with these people now commenced may lead eventually towards their civilization, 
and that our influence with them may hereafter be successfully exerted in putting 
an end to their system of kidnapping and selling their neighbours which now 
forms tlieir, I may say, sole occupation. I learnt that from three to four hun¬ 
dred unfortunate beings are annually caught by these people, and sold by them 
into perpetual slavery. I met many of them on my journey,—some just pur¬ 
chased, others on their way to be sold. 

f The kind feeling of our north-eastern Shan neighbours towards us, have 
beeu increased by my late visit. The mixture of firmness and coaciliatiou which 
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Ihad it in. ray power to exhibit towards them on the points discussed, has tended 
to convince them that we are firm and consistent friends, not desirous of aggran¬ 
dizing ourselves at their expeucc, but at the same time not to be imposed on or 
trified with.” 


Ill* — Notes on the Antiquities of Bdmidn. By C. Masson. 

Bdmidn is situated in one of the Paropdmisan valleys, distant about 
80 or 85 miles from Cahdl, bearing N. 75 W. The valley is deep, 
the enclosing hills on either side exhibiting, to a greater or less ex¬ 
tent, perpendicular walls of roelc, whence their convenience and 
adaptation for the construction of caves. The rock is called Mung, 
being a conglomerate of small pebbles, sand and divers colored earth, 
remarkably compact and hard. The length of the valley is about 
nine or ten miles, in direction from east to west. Its breadth is 
inconsiderable, but greatest at the particular spot in it, pre-eminently 
called Bdmidn, and where the statues and principal caves are found. 
At this point also the streams of Stirkh Dur, and Mi Folddt, by their 
junction, form what is called the river of Bdmidn, which flowing east¬ 
ward down the valley, receives at Zohdk the waters of Kdld, after 
which winding to the westward of Irak, Biibuldk, Shibr, Bitchilik, &c. 
and augmented by their rivulets, eventually escapes from the hills, 
and passing Ghori falls into the river of Kundvz. 

The appellation Bdmidn may perhaps be equivalent to high region 
in contradistinction to Damian or Damdn, the low region, or that at 
the skirts of the hilis—“ Bam" signifies " roof," and when it is 
remembered that Asiatic roofs are flat, as arc in general the summits 
of the mountains in this part of the country, we are at no loss to 
account for the name, once probably universally applied to it, though 
now retained by a particular locality ;—and when we further consider 
its elevation above the surrounding regions, we may admit the figura¬ 
tive and emphatic interpretation of Bdmidn, as afforded by some of 
the inhabitants, who render it the ” roof of the universe." 

The mountains among which Bdmidn is situate, arc no doubt those 
designated by the Greek historians and geographers Paropdmisus, 
as opposed to the true Indian Caucasus or Hindu Kosh, from which 
they are distinct. The term has been cavilled at, but without justice. 
It was no creation of the Greeks, but the native name for the hills ; 
nor need we doubt this, when we find it made up of par and 
pdm, signifying ” hill” and ” flat." Paropdmisus may therefore 
be translated the region of flat summitted hills, and is a term peculi¬ 
arly appropriate to the countries on which it was conferred. Know- 
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ing the etymology of Paropdmisus, we learn that of Pamir« the lord 
of hills. 

The principal antiquities of Bdtnidn are its idols and caves, which 
have manifestly a connection with each other,—the castle oi'Zohdk, 
so called—and the remains of the city and citadel of Ghulghdieh. 

The evidences of Ghdlghiileh are numerous and extensive, proving 
that it must have been an important city. Refraining from specula¬ 
tion as to its origin, we know from authentic history that it was de¬ 
stroyed by Gknqhiz Khan in 1220, A. D. The natives of Bdm'idn have 
a tradition, that it was re-edified, and again fell into decay—which is 
probable, there being many Muhamraedan tombs referring to it, 
which have a less antiquity than six centuries, if painted glazed tiles 
to be seen in them, were confined to China, until the era of Gbnohiz 
Khan, as supposed by some authors. The most striking of the re¬ 
mains of Ghdlghdleh is the citadel or place, the walls of which 
encompass an isolated eminence. 

The fortress of Zohdk, so called by the natives and by Abui. Fazil, 
occurs at the eastern extremity of the valley, where the rivulet of 
Kald falls into the river of Bdmidn. We have not inspected it with 
sufficient attention, to decide upon its character, or to venture to 
advance an opinion on it, which future research may controvert—^we 
therefore merely observe that, agreeing with Abul Fazil as to its 
antiquity, we differ both from his notion and that sanctioned by 
tradition that it was a place of defence. 

The caves of Bdmidn are found in the cliffs or perpendicular fronts 
of the hills on either side of the valley, and on the northern side 
they uninterruptedly occur for a distance of six or seven miles. At 
the spot called Bdmidn, the elevation of the cliffs, being most consi¬ 
derable, there are found the greater number of caves, or samuches as 
called in these countries, congregated as in a focus. Among these 
caves stand in niches the two large idols long known in Europe, and 
between them are two other niches, in one of which are the fragments 
of a former idol, and the other as certainly once contained one. Op¬ 
posite to these, diverging to the south-west is the valley through 
which flows the rivulet of Jui Folddi, and eastward of the citadel of 
GhdlghBleh is a valley stretching to the south—^the hills to the north 
and east of both these valleys are also perforated with caves, and 
among those of the latter is a large idol inferior only in size to the 
two superior ones at Bdmidn. 

The idols are cut or hewn in the rock, and have been covered with 
a surface of cement. They are erect figures, with their hands extend- 
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«d, suid supporting the folds of drapery with which they have beeu 
clothed. Their features have been destroyed, by removing one-half 
of their heads, or as far as the lips, leaving the hinder halves with 
the ears, enormously large, appended*. 

The work of mutilation was one of some labor, and having been 
executed with precision, will have been directed by authority, possibly 
by that df the Arabian conquerors. A subsequent and less systema¬ 
tic mutilation has been practised on the idols, by breaking ofiF their 
hands, and fracturing their legs, for the merits of which Jbnohiz, 
Timv^r, Aubanqzk'b, and even Timu'r Shah Do'ranni', who are all 
accused, may dispute. 

The idols stand in vast niches formed in the rock, whose sides on a 
level with the necks of them have been embellished with paintings. 
These consist of busts and seated figures, both male and female. The 
niche of the superior idol has on each side a line of twelve female 
figures, and, what is of great importance, at its summit, over the idol's 
head, is an inscription, obviously intended to unravel the mystery. 
The niche in which stands the second idol in importance has no 
inscription, but on cither side has lines of twelve male and female 
busts, among which is one so valuable that we need not regret the 
absence of a literal testimony ; over the head of this idol is a painted 
full length female figure. The niches of the other idols are also 
embellished with paintings. 

On either side of the niches are series of stairs, cut in the rock, 
which conduct to their summits or to the beads of the idols—each 
series of steps leads to a small square apartment, and these several 
apartments have been superbly decorated with gilding and lapis lazuli. 
To illumine these passages, apertures have been cut through the rock 
towards the idols. We ascended to the summit of the second idol by 
the passage on the one side, and walking round the hinder part of its 
head, descended by the steps on the other side. Near the summit or 
above the lines of paintings the niches have been widened, and on 
either side has been formed a taklu or sofa, obviously for the conve¬ 
nience of sitting upon. The superior idol has or had the same facili¬ 
ties of ascent to the summit, but at the time of our visit the lower 
caves near it were occupied by an unaccommodating Tajik, who had 
stowed in the passage his stock of provender. We could not prevail 
upon him by menace or entreaty to open the path, and he evasively 
affirmed that he had never heard of one. We did not insist with him, 
relying upon making a farther visit, which until now has not happen- 

* See a sketch of them pahlished with Lieut. Bubnies’ Description, J. A,^. 
voLii. 561. 
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ed< It is a great point to gain these upper stations, as from them may 
'be profitably inspected the paintings. 

Between the legs of the superior idol are entranoes conducting into 
spacious apartments surmounted with domes—and there are many 
other caves at Bdmidn which display the dome or cupola:—^these we 
imagine to have been particularly temples. They, in common with all 
other caves, were covered with cement, in which the lines of fhoiilding 
surrounding their circumferences, with the ornaments at the summits 
of the domes, have been formed. The interiors of all of them are of a 
glossy black color, from the smoke of fires which were or have beenkept 
up in them. Many of the caves at Bdmidn are remarkable for their 
dimensions, and have other peculiarities in their form and embellish¬ 
ments. The most curious are found above the superior idol, but in 
another cliff rising backward; so that in walking from them to the 
front or south, we reach the edge of the perpendicular wall of rock 
in which that sculpture is carved. In these caves we saw the names 
written with charcoal of W. Moouckopt, W. Tbbbbck, and G. 
Guthrie ! They are gained by an ascent a little to the left or west 
of the idol. 

There can be little doubt but that of the vast number of caves, 
which do not terminate in cupolas, many were the residences of the 
priests connected with temples ; others may have been the abodes of 
ascetics or monastic classes; and as we find in Afghanistan that the 
cave is invariably the companion of the sepulchral tamidus, without 
reference to its nature, or whether it be a tomb or cenotaph, we may 
suppose the majority of the excavations at Bdmidn to be of the same 
character. When circumstances permitted the erection of a tumulus, 
it became necessary to excavate a cave—and we need not be surpris¬ 
ed at the vast number of caves at Bdmidn, when we have under our 
eyes the ruins of a large and once flourishing city, or when we 
consider the spot was a sacred one, possibly the most sacred, of the 
professors of the then existing religion, and whither the dead of the 
surrounding regions might, from pious motives, be carried for deposit. 

The inhabitants, in speaking of the three superior idols, call them 
the father, mother and son,—presuming the second in consequence 
to be a female; but there is no distinction in the figure to warrant 
the supposition that its sex varies from the others. Of whatever sex 
the whole may be, there is little reason to doubt But they are of one 
and the same. 

We visited Bdmidn under the idea of meeting with Buddhist anti- 
qjjuties, but it became evident that they were of another character, 
inscription was in characters unknown to us, and continued so 
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tmtil we were favored by the alphabets of the Pehkvi and Zend from 
Mr. Prinsbp, when we ascertained it to be a form of Pehlevi. The 
bust of the king among the paintings in the niche of the second idol, 
we had found to bear an exact resemblance to the busts on a series 
of coins constantly and numerously found at Beghnim, and which we 
called Parthian provisionally; but the characters of the legends on 
these cdlns were very different from those of the Bdmidn inscription. 
At length, however, a coin was found of the same class, with the 
characters plmnly similar—in fact comprising three of those forming 
the inscription (see Plate XLIV). We now began to suspect we had 
sufficient evidence to assign the idols of Bamidn. 

Under the idea that the inscription might be rendered NANAIA, 
we bad ventured to communicate our suspicions to Mr. PaiNSEP : 
should they be confirmed, the idol might be supposed to be an image 
of Diana or the moon, called by the old Persians NANAIA—but we 
are not yet confident of the reading; and viewing a succession of 
idols, it occurs to reflection that they may possibly commemorate a 
series of sovereigns: and this, even if the reading! be allowed ; for we 
find over the second idol which has no inscription, a full length female 
figure, which may be Nanaia, and the first idol has no figure, but a 
name in its place. We must confess, from the general appearance of 
the idols, we should suppose them to represent male personages. 

The coins referred to are probably of that description marked by 
Colonel Tod, when he enumerates among his collection “ rare ones 
of a Parthian dynasty unknown to history.” The term Parthian may 
cease to be applicable, but we doubt whether the kings commemorat¬ 
ed by these coins, and, as we suspect, by the idols of Bamidn, are un¬ 
known to history. We take them to be the Kidnian dynasty, whose 
records, more or less authentic, are to be found in Persian authors ; 
and whose descendants, if their own accounts be credited, still exist 
in the persons of independent chiefs in Seistdn. The Tajiks, so nume¬ 
rously dispersed over Afghdnistdn and Tdrkistdn, and no doubt the 
more ancient inhabitants of the countries, represent the nation, in 
olden time, obedient to the princes of this dynasty. For a series of 
ages, in Afghdnistdn at least, the T^jik authority has been superseded; 
and, within memory, the proprietary rights of the Tajik to the soil 
have been seriously infringed by the encroachments of the Afghans. 
He preserves few traces of his origin or descent, and as u convert to 
the uncompromising tenets of Islamism, recollects with horror that 
his country was once governed by infidels—while, as at Bdmidn, he 
resides, and follows the ordinaiy occupations of life, in the temples, 
4 r, 2 • 
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from -whence his ancestors, in all 4ne solemnity, invoked the gloriona 
snn and dazzling hosts of heaven. 

Admitting the evidence upon which we ascribe the idols of Bdmfdn 
to the princes of the Kidnidn race, without prejudice to their indi¬ 
vidual character, or whether they be idols of Nanaia and other deities, 
or statues of sovereigns—^we naturally turn to consider the possible 
epoch of their construction ; and this, if not absolutely to Ite fixed, is 
brought within a certain and comparatively recent period, or one sub¬ 
sequent to the destruction of the Greek-Bactrian monarchy. This 
monarchy, as Justin testifies, was overthrown by the Parthians, and 
the fact is perhaps as easily to be credited as that its subversion was 
effected by the Getae ; though it must be allowed, that in support of 
the latter opinion, Strabo is very grave authority, particularly when 
he enumerates the hordes or nations that effected the subversion, the 
Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, and Sacarauli. It may be, as Schkfbd liints, 
that both had a hand in it; but the conclusion by the same learned 
author that the Get® remained in possession, may be liable to doubt, 
if we recognize the Bdmfdn idols to be memorials of the Parthian 
(qy.) conquerors of Bactria. It is proper, however, to note, that 
about this time, the Azos dynasty, whose coins we have, seems entitled 
to be considered; and if that appellation have any connection with the 
name of the first of the four Gctic hordes, as, we believe, Mr. PaiNSKF 
suspects, both Justin and Stkamo may be reconciled ; for, according 
to every appearance, the Azos dynasty originated in the regions bor¬ 
dering on the Indus towards its source. At the same time, it must 
be remembered, that we suggest the possibility only that the BdmfdH 
idols may refer to the Parthiali (qy.) conquerors of Bactria. We 
have remarked that the year 56 B. C. has been mentioned as the 
epoch of the construction of the idols, (that will be of the more anci¬ 
ent one,) and this epoch might coincide with that of the supercession 
of the Greek-Bactrian monarchy; but when this date is quoted as 
being found in the Mahabharat, cither the authority of that work has 
been carelessly advanced, or the work itself must considerably abate 
its pretensions to the antiquity conceded to it by some. 

We feel repugnance to renounce old and favorite theories, but 
they must yield to facts. We had plausibly enough given the Greeks 
in Bactria for successors a race of Gctic or ludo-Scythic sovereigns, 
ns we conveniently called them ; nn^we concluded them to be of the 
Buddhist faith, because we have read that such faith was prevalent 
in Central Asia about the commencement of the Christian era. With¬ 
out deeming it necessary to contest the latter fact, in favor of which, 
incleed, some proof may be adduced, we have gradually, however. 
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grown sceptical as to that nf Baddhist supremacy in these regions; 
and the term lndo>Scythic has yielded to that of Mithraic, which may 
safely be adopted, as clearly indicating the religion of the ruling 
powers, while it affects not the question of their race or descent. 
It may be observed, -that the later antiquities in Afghdnistdn and the 
Panjab, or in the countries along the course of the Indus, are appa¬ 
rently miked Mithraic and Buddhist; nor is it improbable that the 
two systems, if they were really generically distinct ones, should have 
been blended in the limits to which both extended, and were both 
met—it being considered that Buddhism will have been propagated 
with vivacity when Mithraism was languishing in decline. 

Our objections to the term Parthian, as applied to the coins pro* 
visionally so called, and to the princes commemorated by them, 
and possibly by the idols, arise principally from the impossibility 
of deeming them Arsakian. Under that powerful dynasty, which 
so long controlled Persia, it is generally understood that the 
worship of Mithra was discouraged :—we know not why it should 
have been, and might ask in return, of what religion besides 
the Mithraic could the Arsakian inonarchs have been professors ? 
It may be, that as Parthians, who have been supposed to be of 
Scythic origin, they were followers after the manner of their fore¬ 
fathers, whose rites it is one of the objects of the Zendavesta to 
depreciate and to condemn : while with the virulent feelings common 
to sectarians, and in possession of the necessary power to allow their 
exhibition, they might have neglected no occasion to discountenance 
the opposite rites and observances in vogue with the people of Ctrub 
—^ whence may be accounted for, during their sway, the neglect of 
Persepolis and the fire temples of Istakr. The fire-altar never occurs 
on any of the coins of the Arsakian princes, while it is seen on those 
we suspect to be referrible to the princes commemorated at Bdmidn, The 
same emblem, indeed, distinguishes the coins of the Sassanian princes 
of Persia, successors in authority to the Arsakian line, and who re¬ 
kindled the sacred fires throughout the land, which had been extinct 
for centuries—but on their coins, it is always accompanied by two 
guardians or defenders—^which are wanting on the coins of our princes; 
and as the more simple may be presumed the more ancient form, 
we might deduce from the circumstance a corroborative proof, 
that they are prior in date to%ie Sassanian monarchs of Persia. 
Should tliis view be correct, we learn that cotemporaneous with a 
portion of the Arsakian dynasty, a powerful and independent so¬ 
vereignty existed in Bactnana, whose princes became of the orthodox 
Mithraic faith, or that so lauded in the Zendavesta. It is obvidhs 
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also that they must have been subsequent to the Gredc monarchy^ 
and who they were, and whence they came, can only be profitably 
speculated upon, when we become acquainted with the antiquities 
bidden in the regions north of the Indian Caucasus. It is an advan¬ 
tage, however, to possess the knowledge of their existence, their 
coins and memorials, which display alike their language and religion. 

The height of the larger idols has been estimated at, 120 feet and 
70 feet respectively ; the third may be about 50 feet, and the two 
others were ;35 and 25 feet in height. Surveying them, in connec¬ 
tion with the theory that they serve to commemorate sovereigns, the 
gradations in size, as well as their numbers, may be turned to profit; 
the fonner denoting the degrees of prosperity under which they were 
formed, and the latter authorizing us to infer that there were at least 
as many sovereigns as idols. It is also probable that these idols, with 
their accompaniments of caves and temples, are not posthumous me¬ 
morials, but that they were constructed during the lives of the mo- 
narchs who projected them. That they are the labors of a series of 
kings, is an inevitable conclusion, from the moral impossibility that 
they could have been formed by a single one. 

Supposing that BdmUtn was peculiarly a sacred place, and on that 
account pre-eminently selected for the burial-place of the sovereigns 
of the age, we may inquire what evidences we have of their sepul¬ 
chres. Some ancient authority,—we believe Ctesias or Diodorus,— 
describes the mode of interment of the old kings of Persia—^which 
was by lowering down their remains from the summits of precipices 
into caves hewn in the rock, and then closing up their entrances. 
Some of the caves at Bamidn are so situated, as exactly to come 
within this description; they are now inaccessible, and from their 
small apertures could scarcely have been intended for dwellings, 
while without some such contrivance, as lowering down workmen 
from the top of the eminence, it is difficult to imagine how they could 
have been hewn at all. It is proper to obseiwe, that at Bdmidn there are 
none of the structures now familiarly known to us as topes, and which 
are so abundant in the regions east and west of the Indus ; and their 
absence might suggest the idea that they were a later mode of distin¬ 
guishing departed royalty, and originated at the period when the 
Mithraic and Buddhist practices be^me mixed. Such a conclusion 
might be convenient for adjusting that epoch, and to sanction it, the 
whole mass of Afghan topes might be adduced as proofs, exhibiting 
the chaitya and the cave : but there is no reason to suppose the 
cj^aitya exclusively a Buddhist form, and topes are not irreconcileable 
with the mode of commemorating Persian monarchs—if the monu- 
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ment at Mdrghdhf north of Persepolis, be really the cenotaph of Cyrus, 
it being nothing but a chaitya or dahgopa; and we hesitate to believe 
it not to be the tomb of Cyeus, having the hints of Arrian and Aris- 
TOBULDs, and the interpretation of an inscription (vve believe found 
on some contiguous monument, which renders the subject doubtful) 
by Professor Grotefbno. Moreover, if it be, we may inquire, where 
are the dfthgopes of the successors of Cyrus ? 

The most bncient of the topes of Afghanistan, which have been yet 
examined, we think may be referred to the close of the first or com¬ 
mencement of the second century of the Christian era. While we 
suppose that Bdmtdn may be the burial-place of a dynasty of kings, 
we mean not to infer that it was also their capital, rather supposing 
that it was not—although the comparatively recent Ghulguteh may, 
nevertheless, be supposed to have been the representative of a preced¬ 
ing ancient and considerable city. The Paropamisus had been, pre¬ 
vious to the conjectured period of the formation of the Bdmiiin idols 
and caves, the seat of a considerable power,—^that of the Pandava prince 
Subhao, whose son Gaj, the founder of Gajni (Ghvunij, lost his king¬ 
dom to Euthydemus and his sons. 

It has been usually conjectured that Bdmidn is the Drapsaca of 
Arrian, occurring in Alexander’s route from Bactra or Bulkh to Alex¬ 
andria ad Caucasum. Drapsaca is called Draslova by Ptolemy, which 
WiLFORD tells us is a substitute for the yanscrit Drashatca, or “ the 
stone city.” Admitting the etymology, wo need not credit the ac¬ 
companying assumption that" towns before were only assemblages of 
huts”—an assumption founded on the caves of Bdmidn being hewn, 
as indeed all caves are, in the rock—and thereby forming a stone city. 
If our preceding deductions be correct, they never, strictly speaking, 
formed a city at all; although one naturally, and as is proved by its 
remains, grew up and existed in their neighbourhood. Farther, if our 
conclusions as to the epoch of the formation of the idols be well found- 
ed,they consequently did not exist at the period of Alexander’s expe¬ 
dition, which may account for no hints being given of them by the 
classical historians and geographers of the West. We are not certain 
therefore that Drapsaca was Bdmidn, or that a city existed there at 
all, admitting the probability that a valley so conveniently situated and 
fertile, was even at that time adequately peopled. The stone city was 
a term applicable to any substantial one. Timur in his march from 
Bulkh to India halted for some days, as Suerif-u-din says, at the 
** fine city” of Khulm. This is an ancient site, and with Hybuk, 
Kunduz, and any other locality in the route, may have a claim to be 
considered Drapsaca, Bdmidn has also bifen suggested to represefllt 
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Alexandria ad Paropdmisum, The last word appears to be a careless 
introdaction of the geographers for Caucasum. We believe it was not 
need by the original historians—excusable however, when we consider 
that the ancients deemed the Paropamisus a continuation of Caucasus, 
and the passes of the hills between Cdbul and Bdmidn, are to this day 
spoken of by the natives as passes of the Hindu Kosk, which, strictly 
speaking, they are not. Alexandria, it is clear, was b«1tlt at the 
southern base of Caucasus, indications of its locality more fully an¬ 
swered by Ghorbund and Beghrdm. Bdmidn may be, termed south— 
but widely—of the true Hindu Kosh, and, we should think, has little 
pretension to be considered Alexandria ad Caucasum, beyond the 
doubtful one conferred by vicinity. 

Examining the pretensions of Bdmidn to be considered in another 
point of view, as a sacred locality, implied perhaps by its being select¬ 
ed as the burial place of kings, we have Wilford’b authority, that it is 
represented in the books of the Buddhists as the source of holiness and 
purity. This may be of some value, as shewing that the same spot 
was held in the same venerated light by the followers of two religions 
generally understood to be very opposite ; and as the antiquities are 
certainly Mithroic, we might draw the conclusion, that the Buddhists 
have appropriated the property of others, and that the books referring 
to Bdmidn are comparatively modern—or we may suspect that Bud- 
hism was originally merely a modification of Mithraism. We judge 
it unnecessary to detail the Mahommedan traditions respecting Bdmi¬ 
dn, which ascribe, however, the idols to Sa'lsa'l, whom they generally 
assert to have been a giant infidel, first vanquished and then convert¬ 
ed by Azaret Ali ; nor need the Buddhist and Brahmanical traditions 
be noted, with a view to comment, which consider Sharma or the 
patriarch Shkm to be the founder of Bdmidn, —^because we have no 
proof that he was, or was not;—^but when a writer .so talented as 
WiLRORD asserts with apparent gravity, ihaX Bdmidn is the Mosaical 
Eden, it may be useful to review the grounds on which he bases his opi¬ 
nion and makes an assertion so singular. He is compelled to recognize 
in the Landhi Sind Helmend, the rivers of Kundus and Balkh, the Phi- 
son, Gihoui Frat and Hiddekel of the Mosaic accounts—but it is 
plain that he depends upon the statements of the Furdnas and Zenda- 
vesta. The former contain so many evidences of modern composition, 
that they surely ought not to be brought into competition or compa¬ 
rison with records of high antiquity, as are acknowledged to be those 
of the Pentateuch. The age of the Zendavesta has been much dis¬ 
puted, some conceiving it of unfathomable antiquity; others, among 
^hom is our countryman Htds, ascribing it to the epoch of Darius 
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Ht8T4spb 8 ; while others have deemed it of comparatively modern 
mrigin. We are free to confess that we espouse the latter opinitm* 
and the very passages cited in favor cff its remote age^ we think, are 
decisive against it. We advert to this subject the more willingly, 
because we cannot help suspecting the possibility, that the Zenda- 
vesta waa ,^ c ompiled in the court of the sovereigns commemorated at 
Bamidn. i 

It is worthy of note, that the Brahmans, Buddhists and Mithraists 
have the same ideas as to the locality of paradise, shewing that they 
must have acquired them from each other, or from some common 
source. It is not improbable that the two first adopted them from the 
last, and it may be conjectured, though it will tell little for the antiquity 
of the Zendavesta, that Bamidn may have been clothed with ^ sacred 
character, from the very circumstance of its having been made a burial- 
place of kings— for so the Zendavesta itself commemorates, when it 
describes Gorotman (Bamidn or its vicinity) as a terrestrial paradise, 
and reveals its nature when it figuratively and significantly adds, “ the 
abode of the Supreme Being an^ the Blessed." There can be no 
doubt but that tlie larger idol of Bamidn is also tbe more ancient, 
and with its accompanying caves became the nucleus, around which 
ail the other caves and idols were subsequently and successively 
ibrined ; and it is a fair inference that, prior to the construction of the 
first idol, there was no burial place of kings at Bdmidn, and none 
worthy of emphatic panegyrism by the author of the Zendavesta. 

The remote antiquity conferred by some antiquarians upon the 
Zendavesta is not claimed by its author; and why he should be called 
Zoroaster who called himself Zerdesht, is only to be accounted for 
by the desire of theorists to identify him with a celebrated person 
of that name, who existed, according to authentic history, some 
centuries before him. Zerdesht so clearly narrates the details of his 
■career, that it is impossible to misunderstand them, and they cannot 
be more correctly or more concisely represented than in the elegant 
■language of Professor Ueerent, one of the most able advocates of 
the impenetrable antiquity of the Zendavesta. The Professor writes— 
**The works of Zoroaster (Zerdesht) abound in details relating to his 
own person, as well as the countries and kingdom, which were the first 
scene of his career as a reformer. He proves by the clearest geogra¬ 
phical data, that his native country was Northern Media, Azerbijan, 
or the territory between the river Kur or Cyrus and the Araxes, 
both of which empty themselves into the Caspian. Here he first ap¬ 
peared as a legislator and a reformer; but soon quitting this district, tie 
passed into the countries east of the Caspian intQ Bactra, the residence 
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of krag GustASP, who became his diseipU and admirer. The origi¬ 
nal seat therefore of his new religion or doctrine was Bactra, whence 
(under the protection of Gustasp) it was disseminated over Iran.** 

ZannssHT, in giving the name of the sovereign of Bactra, his pa¬ 
tron, possibly gives that of one of the sovereigns commemorated at 
Bdmtun. If it be so, we may associate with himTiOHRAs; Ms prede¬ 
cessor, and it is deserving of particular notice that the romantic his¬ 
tory. of Persia ascribes to Lorrasp the construction of a hermitage, 
to which he retired, abdicating his throne in favor of Gdstasp, and 
from which he was called forth to repel an invasion tq>on Bulkh, 
(Gustasp being absent at the time in Seistan,) when he fell in battle. 
We perhaps gain from this history a hint as to the origin of the 
caves and idols of BAmidn. Having coins with legends, which it is not 
too much to hope may be interpreted, we may ultimately ascertain 
theee facts, when we shall be ai^rded triumphant evidence of the age 
of tlie Zendavecta ; and it is cheering to reflect that records are pre¬ 
served of these kings independent of the Zendavesta, itself a most 
important and valuable one. These records are within our reach, and 
we have only to distinguish fiction from reality, and history from ro¬ 
mance, to acquire a full and satisfactory knowledge of a hitherto dark 
period. 

ZsBDBSHT has accurately described the extent and partitions of the 
kingdom in which he lived, as justly observed by Professor HBRaEN^ . 
and what he describes we shall allow the Professor also to state for 
us. " The opening of his Vendidad contains a catalogue of the pro¬ 
vinces and principal cities of that kingdom; and this record, so inva- 
Inable to the historian, is so clear and complete as to leave no room 
for doubt. The chief provinces and places, sixteen in number, are 
registered according to their oriental appellations, and for the most 
part are easily to be recognized. We learn hence that, except Azer- 
bijan, to the west of the Caspian, all the countries east of the same, 
as far as northern Hindustan, were, together with the latter country, 
subject to king Gostasp, at whose court the sage resided. The 
whole of Khorasdn is here enumerated, with the several provinces of 
which it is composed— Bactriana and Sogdiana, Aria or Sekestan, 
Cabot, Arokhage, the confines of Hindustan, and finally Lahore in the 
Fwjdb, are all successively mentioned.” 

The record of Zbrdbsht is indeed historically valuable, and de¬ 
scribes the exten^d empire of Bactria as it probably existed under 
Eocratidbs, and as it may possibly have fallen into the hands of the 
‘iCifinians—in many of the countries as we know, and very pr^bly 
In all of them, ure found their coins and memorials. It vHU be ze- 
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membered that Ariana or Khordedn^ iofmed a portion of the Bactriw 
empire, as recorded by Staabo. Professor Hbbrbn remark8-r~*‘ No¬ 
thing, however, is said of the two chief .provinces of the Persian em¬ 
pire. Persia and Susiana, nor of their capitals, Persepolis and Susa, nor 
of Babylm, which, nevertheless, were the customary residences of the 
kings of Persia, and in particular of Dabiub HrsTASPis.” Sore- 
markable smSomission will cease to surprise, when probably at the 
epoch of Zbrdbsrt. we may suspect those provinces, and also Babylon, 
were under the rule of the Arsakian princes—and therefore could not 
be enumerated by him as forming part of the kingdom of Gust asp. 
They were also under the spiritual influence of those false Magi, in 
the estimation of ZniinicsHr, against whom he is so severe, and whom 
he stigmatizes a kdfraster —a term for infidel preserved by Muham- 
medans of this-day in kafr. The possible fact of a powerful indepen¬ 
dent monarchy in Bactria subsequent to the Greek one, gives rise to 
many singular reflections on the probable relative position it occu¬ 
pied with respect to the Arsakian: and we may divine other reasons 
besides those already known, which induced some bf the latter Arsa¬ 
kian princes to fix their capital at Babylon, pr rather Ctesiphon, We 
feel, however, that the time has not arrived for delicate speculations, 
neither can we venture to fix with certainty the epoch of the Kaiani- 
an monarch, but we do feel confident that materials exist to fix it,—- 
and we do cherish the hope that it is possible to destroy that flagrant 
monster of fiction and prodigy of national vanity, Persian history. If 
the Lou RASPS and Gitstasps prove to be Bactrian raonarchs, as in¬ 
deed Zbrdesht tells us they are, we may ask whether Queen Homai 
may not be Sbmiramis, and Rustam may turn qut to have flourished 
a little before the age of Muhammbd. The same sources of informa¬ 
tion are open to us, as were to Shau Ismabl when he wrote to 
Shbibani Khau, “ That if the right of succession to a throne^ was 
decided by hereditary descent only, it was to him incomprehensible 
how the empire had descended through the various dynasties of Pesh- 
dadians, Kaianians and the family of Chbnois to himself Sheibani.” 

As for the Zendavesia, however, it may be admitted that a Zeu- 
pssuT flourished in the reign of Gustasp. It is by no means certain 
that that work as now preserved was written by him ; on the contra¬ 
ry, the dialect in which it is written, would seem to be proof that it 
was not—for it must assuredly be the most recent of all the dialects 
of the Pehlevi—if Pehlevi at all; and accordingly on reference to 
coins, we discover the first traces of it on the very last of that series, 
(whether Sassanian or Peshdaditm) which bears them, and then tibt 
in the legends of the.coins, but as marks manifestly punched on them 
after they had been in circulation! 
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I, than of which the value is as yet unknown. I have cidled it / 
ad interim^ 

F^g. 2 is, if possible, a more valuable acquisition than the above, 
being the first queen of Bactria yet discovered. Dr. Swinky ob¬ 
tained the coin among Kbsamat Ali’s collection. It was thickly 
coated wi|^h the rust of ages, and, from the helmcted head on the 
obverse, wa^looked upon as a Menandeb, until the Doctor set about 
cleaning it carefully with a hard brush, and, perceiving a variation 
of the legend, shewed it to Captain Cunninoham, who immediately 
recognized with a feeling of intense curiosity the undoubted title of 
a female sovereign ba2iai22A2 ©eotpoh (iji) ArA0OKAEiA2— “ of tlie 
queen Aqathoclea, the god-nourisher." This very curious epithet 
Seorpomi, a Word not to be found in the lexicon, must have been coined 
on purpose for the queen-mother, after the oriental style of flattery, 
in allusion to her royal oflspring. 

Reverse. Hercules seated on a rock (or a morha), resting his club on 
his right knee—monogram 302 • The Pelilevi legend is most unfor¬ 
tunately so indistinct in one or two places, as to preclude the possibi¬ 
lity of our making out the true reading. The first word seems to 
differ in no way from the ordinary 'Pil'i'lu malakdo, king: and the 
second would appear to be TP‘1'11 radako, attyrnpos ; then follow two 
short words 'P'1'35 ‘P'TiW which I am totally at a loss to expound, 
though the individual letters are clear enough. 

To these two uniques I have subjoined some new types of Euthy-* 
DBMUs, Menander, andEucaATiuBS, which have not yet been engrav¬ 
ed, though some have appeared in the lithographs of Masson’s 
drawings. 

Fig. 3. A silver tetradrachm of Euthydemus, nowfln Dr. Swinby's 
cabinet, having a standing Hercules on the reverse, in lieu of the 
seated figure. The coin must have been originally very beautiful, 
but we learn from the memorandum of Kbrahat Ali, who purchased 
it at Cabul, that it was taken to Dr. Gbkard, who deemed it spurious 
or not silver* ; this induced the vender to put it iii the fire (cased in 
clay) to ascertain the fact, and the smoothness of surface, and clear¬ 
ness of outline were thus destroyed. The beaux restes are still suffi¬ 
cient to excite admiration. 

Fig. 4 is from Masson’s drawing of a small copper piece of 
Euthydemus. The reverse has a naked horse prancing. Legend as 
usual, BA21AEA2 EveYAHMOT. Masson has another similar, but larg^. 

* Probably it was covered with s coat of muriate, like my Euthydemus. 
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Fig. 5. A .iquare copper coin of Msnandbr, procured by Dr. 
SwiNBT at Agra; in good preservation. 

‘ Obverse, the usual helraeted head with the legend baSIAEAZ SHTHPOZ 
MENANAPOT. 

Reverse, the circular shield of Minerva with Medusa's head: the 
features of the face only worn smooth: legend in Pel^'i ‘Piivu 

i 

Fig. 6, from Masson. The reverse here presents the bird of 
Minerva, so common on the Athenian coins; in all other respects the 
coin is similar to the last. 

Fig. 7. Obverse of a smaller copper coin from Masson. In the 
centre is a wheel with eight spokrs, distinctly so delineated, other* 
wise we might have supposed it the shield with Medusa’s head ; the 
Greek legend surrounds it. The reverse is the same as that of iig. 9. 

Fig. 8. In this larger square copper coin Mr. Masson gives, as 
a new reverse, a dolphin: hut from the appearance of the sketch it 
is possible that the original may have been an elephant’s head—a 
common device on MuNANnaa’s coins. 

Fig. 9. On this the sovereign’s portrait is replaced by a boar’s head 
according to Mr. Masson’s sketch, and on the reverse is a simple 
father or palm branch: monogram H—legends Greek and Pchlevi as 
usual. 

Figs. 10 and 11. Two specimens from Masson’s collections, one 
silver, one copper, to shew that the coins of EucuATiuas sometimes 
hore the emblem peculiar to Anti a i. kid as*, two conical beehives and 
two feathers or palm branches. 

Fig. 12. An addition to our Indo*Scythic group of the elephant 
rider, or Kenrauos. Col. Stacy has just obtained four from the Punjab ,* 
all evidently froij^ the same die, but not one containing the legend com¬ 
plete. To save space I have filled it up from the united specimens, 
and there can be no doubt of a single letter, barbarous as the context 
appears. Obverse. Raja astride on a small elephant, legend (commen¬ 
cing from the right of the head) oiAHXiH oiAPOiAHiAHPOAlftH, of 
which nothing can be imagined but a barbarous attempt at baaiaeas 
BAZIAEAN ZATHPOS. the syllables ia, A2, or nN, and po being the 
only happy cofijunctions seized by the ignorant die-cutter. 

On the reverse the standing figure of abpo is depicted, with the 
common monogram, but the legend differs; being aOH. or inverted 

* This name has hitherto been always written (on Masson's authority) 
AntiI/AKidxs. M. Jacuubt corrected it fromthe Ybntvra coins, and on re- 
Mkininatioa of the silver coin ia Dr. Swinby's possession, his reading is cor¬ 
roborated. It also correspond better with the Pefalevi which is 
qnail, ati-otikude. m 
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MOV* The same is met with on one of the conch-lounger coins 
extracted from the ManikyMa tope, (see fig. 29, Pi. xxii. Vol. 111.) 
It may possibly be a perversion of the tri-literal mao. But the horns 
of the moon do not appear on the shoulders. 

Fig. 13. A rare and valuable variety of the Kenranos coin in Dr. 
SwinkyVi, cabinet, of which Captain Cunningham has a less perfect 
duplicate ; l^e obverse legend, hardly legible, must be pao nano paO, 
&c. The reverse has the standing female figure with the horn of 
plenty, and legend apaoxpo, as on the gold coins of the same device. 

J^g. 14 should have been introduced in my last plate, among 
what I have supposed the fourth series of aPaokpO imitations. This 
coin, of which Ifr. Swinbt possesses several equally legible, has the 
legend apaoxPO quite distinct, proving that this group must be 
regarded, not as an imitation but as the direct descendant of the Mi- 
thraic series in the Kanerkan line. The appearandfe of Nagari on one 
of my coins must be regarded therefore as Greek. It is curious that 
Masson should not have detected a single letter on all the specimens 
he amassed. Some faint remains of them are traceable on those from 
Behat. 

Fig. 15 is a duplicate of Masson’s coin, fig. 15, of my last Bactrian 
plate, in Dr. Swinky’s possession. A few of the Pehlevi characters 
are better made out, but the proprietor of this coin still eludes us. 

Figs. 16, 17, 18. I terminate this plate with three coins of K6des 
in Capt. Cunningham’s cabinet purchased from the latd General 
Arnold’s collection, of an entirely new reverse. They are all of 
silver, deeply indented to throw the head out. The letters kuja.-. 
are visible on the smallest of the three, which is otherwise of tlie best 
execution. The horse’s head of the reverse gradually deteriorates until 
it can be no longer recognized (as in 18) without the earlier coins as 
objects of comparison. On cleaning one of my KCdcs coins, it was 
found likewise to have the horse's head reverse; and the horse has 
been since traced to the Chouka Dooka, or degraded Saurashtra series, 
in some specimens also purchased from the estate of the late General 
Arnold. 


Postscript. I cannot delay one moment announcing a very suc¬ 
cessful reading by Professor Lassen of Bonn, of the native legend 
on the coin of Agatboclbs depicted in Vol. III. PI. ix. fig. 17, by 
Masson, and again engraved last month as fig. 9 of FI. XXXV. The 
following is an extract from the Professor’s letter this moment re¬ 
ceived. “ The legend on the coin of Aoathoclbs, is in my opinionrin 
another character, and 1 think we may recb^piize in 
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the letters Agaihekla raja^ reading from the left to the 

right. The first two letters are 8elf<evident—the third is similar 
enough to the Tibetan and P£li forms of th with u below: the fourth 
letter expresses kl quite in the Indian manner. If 1 am right in this, it 
will be necessary to give to AnATHOCLss a very different position from 
that assigned to him by Mr. Raoul Rochkttb.” ^ 

The principal objection to this highly plausible solution of the 
Agathoclean legend is, that nearly the same characters also appear 
on the coins of Pantalbon. There are differences to be sure, apd it 
might be possible to assimilate the word to the Greek, on the suppo¬ 
sition of the first syllable being wanting—thus ,J (J) will form 
.. talava or . . talao ... the next letter on Masson's coin is a and 
on Dr. Swinky's a f or n, but on both coins there are three letters to 
the left of the female which still remain an enigma. 

I have also just had the opportunity of perusing M. Jacquxt's first 
paper on the YuNTirRA coins, but as this merely enumerates their 
Greek legends, postponing the consideration of the Bactro-Pehlevi, 
there is nothing in alteration or correction of my own list excepting 
the termination of some of the names, Kodes, Lysias, Vonones (?) for 
Norms, Azes, &c. M. Jacqoet had remarked the connection of the 
Hindu coins with their Indo-Scythic prototype when examining Col. 
Ton's collection, but had not published his sentiments. 


V .—Facsimiles of various Ancient Inscriptions, lithographed. By Jambs 

Prinsbp, Sec. SfC. 

[Continued from page 661.] 

Stone Slabs i:i the Society’s Museum. 

Many of the inscriptions in our Museum bear no record, either of 
the places whence they come, or of their respective donors. Unless 
therefore they contain in themselves such information as may supply 
■a clue to their origin, the greater part of tlieir value is lost. Publi¬ 
cation may in some cases lead to their recognition, and this is one of 
my motives for including them in my present series of lithographs: a 
stronger motive is, the example they famish of the variation of 
Devan4gari character prevalent at different epochs; which it is desir- 
tible to place in an accessible position for reference, before we can un¬ 
dertake a comprehensive review of the palaeography of India. 

^ The inscription, marked No. 5, in the Museum (PI. XXXIII.) is 
meatiy cut on a stone, about 2| feet long by 1^ feet broad. It;is 
nearly in Jhie name character as that of the Shekawati inscriptiott, pub- 
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Hshed in my last yolume. There are, however^ some peculiar forms, as 
the kh, the gk, the a, &c. Hardly any of the letters in the whole 
inscription can b6 regarded adS uncertain; 1 have had therefore, no 
diflUculty whatever in preparing the following transcript in modern 
Devandgari. But as to* the interpretation, after receiving a formal 
certificate*from the pandits of the College that, with exception of the 
verses at the commencement and conclusion, the body of the tnscrip* 
tion was not Sanscrit, or was so ungrammatical as to be quite unintel<* 
ligible, it may be conceived that 1 was somewhat staggered 1 How¬ 
ever, on conning it over word by word, with a patfdit better versed 
in the out-of-the-way terms employed, the general drift was readily 
made out, although the connection in many parts still remained 
broken, and the sense doubtful. As there is neither date nor allusion 
to any reigning monarch, the fragment is of no historical value; but 
it may be a curious study for the Sanscrit scholar. 

Transcript in modern Devandgart character, 

w I vf ivriTTvj’rf 

II ^r?rwn: i -gif 

!j«uTfw II Tfr ii ^iHvrurrirt 

vi'pf I ^ ^aimf^r^T 

II ^tgrOTTwarr^TUTTr: i i ww 

i ttV 

arr^Tm: 

I wscw^qrr trfwsr 

wr-^Hr ii w 

f5r«^r i ^^»PtfcT ii «¥?nr4m: 

^«i«rTwnrT^n?i-^?:TirrsfT«T^ fnu-irlT'irTwiTni 

urm gvparf^; ^rf^r i 7i?r 3^^ 

II iTf^f«r nwrf^ ^Tsr^r ii 

Translation. 

Salutation to the divine son of Vasu Dbva, (Krishna.) We adore 
with becoming reverence NARAyANA,‘4t»rd*l5f lords, creator of the three 
worlds, source of the holy precepts of the vfedas, whose praise is 
beyond speech and thought.—For the abode of the eternalt day by 
day the pious offer up lamps of oil; of saffronj and asafoetida four 

* Tills should be fw. t A Vaishnavl temple so called ? 

t Kunkuma-drdma t the whole of this passage is very obscure, and full cflf 
•rthogrsphical errors. 
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pam*: of incense, dron flowers, ghee, amalika (myrobalan fruit) a 
weight; masuri pulse, a sfer; of dry-wood perfuTOc (tndanj; davaha 
(?) 16 pans.—(Here follows apparently an enumeration of landed pro¬ 
perty belonging to the temple or Vishiu-khUram) — AUagamm'ika (?) a 
road,— Upa allaka, a small village, with a good tank having four pucka 
ghats. They say on the south is a har tree; on the east a boundary 
wall; on the north the wall of Upallika village ; on the west a bazar 
and old tank, where is also a wall. Between the bar and a great 
many mango trees are 13 ketaki^ trees. Also hard by, a well with a 
cattle-trough attached. On two sides of the hat tree a chabutra is built, 
on the west a boundary wall; farther off to the south, a tamarind 
tree, on the south and west are two roads, and a police chaukiX: fur¬ 
ther on a drinking trough. On the north of the tamarind tree, half 
a trough; item two rows (shops) built by Lokika ; whose son, named 
Mithata, built a row, a cistern, and a handsome dharmsala. An¬ 
other lane also, two houses and four bazars, for the Vishnu-khetra, 
bounded to the west by several large hills,—four mauwa trees, two 
pottery and distiller’s shops (?) were severally given by Siva Hahi, 
another son. (Verse.) Whatever has been thus presented to Vishnu, 
may they for ever hold sacred; and let nobody abstract the house, the 
bazars, (300 ?) nor the numerous trees. 

Seont grant, Plate XXIII. et seq. 

For this ancient document 1 am indebted to Mr. D. M. McLnon, 
assistant to the Commissioner of the Nerhudda territories, who stated, 
on sending me a copy of the first plate, some months ago, that it was 
one of five in the possession of a native zemindar in the Seoni district, 
supposed to be a jatas or sanad confirming lands granted by former 
Goand chiefs, but wholly illegible to the pandits of the Nerhudda dis¬ 
trict. Recognizing the character as identical with that of the Chattisgarh 
inscriptions, published by Mr. Wilson in the Asiatic Researches, vol. 
XV. page 507, 1 supplied Mr. McLeod with this alphabet and with a 
transcript of the ])latc in modern Nagari, of which the sense, however, 
could not be wholly made out for want of the context. Through absence 
of leisure, and illness of his pandit, the discoverer has been obliged to 
relinquish his laudable desire to decypher the document on the spot, 
(where he might, doubtless, have been aided by the names of the coun¬ 
tries and villages mentioned in tlie grant,) and to entrust a faithful 
copy of the remainder, made with great care by his young native 
friend Mia Jafir Ali, (who has performed his task remarkably well,) 
our more hazardous attempts in Calcutta. 

* 8 Tolas, t Pandanus odoratissimus. $ BAath, 
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11 i ajp ^ fi a 3 S’I a 

I - fj'f ^isj-s^ J5'9‘a S) sil.a': 

|| ai I an j ^ SyE^'3 a f[j ^ a|j3’a’|a’aH 

ifS’ajfrps'ysi^'S'j'jjBiJIBTsSasj' 

hSiajg j'ppp-jsJ 

jj'aia j) j 3f»5] HI ■ »j I j j }j) ^ 

|| 3 j< 513 aj i a ai y-ffiii ^ 3jr j naa 51 isl 

1 51'S’^ E/||fai a a|j 3&fla 3| sha'jh fl 
a I'ar 63 aj^ a ^ ^ Hi sp: ^ a I ^1 ^ I j? e PI ar j£ 


ST/iirei 7^2-CLi.^ 4 fn^ • 


ip I |j-asf p J p p 3 ^ 3 aa'a (P I” 





XkirdHabt tpntuuud' 






Fourth Plato 


pa3|<^3::^^a^||3,^oag--ai|i|a]3Ji j 
a ^ ^ a: aj ^ 8; ■ar a ^ 8: ajJ. a I" ^^ a f E jj 
yjai:^3 'S3’^n’^-^^aH^3|al|j3ira2i 

|[aja a n aha: a Ej a ^an j Hi a r 

3^g'|\.S’j'3Ha^*aiafi3an^|jaij]3jai'3R, 
3jg’aj^°'^'aaSEE^E^Friii^^go|8jT 

alii ® ^ aa F a ^ ^’■^^i i 


J^iad 9 


i 13 i aj sn^S'-St, aS a I, J f ^ SI ^ 

la’iiaa^'ia'aia "^a^|j][a^|'ai5Ji ^ 

sj||jsftTBaaiM3g)si|li335|>4Sn 


Inscription on the 0 eal. 



a I kd,^in s/§> |>^ii) g A- a tt«) tt ^/u 
*5 do 3*/* 3 ^ «* ^ ^ 1^"-^ 

•»**)• //A. ____ _ _ ■ . -- - 

-:. .. jUC fu. Orttntdl^Tr*u Cdtutta. 
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Received only within the last week, I have been so hurried in tran¬ 
scribing, translating, and lithographing, that I fear full justice has not 
been done. The order of the plates having been lost by taking 
them from their binding ring, I liad to guess it from the connection 
of the reading—and on revising the first translation, with the aid of 
a srconct learned pandit (Kamala Kant), 1 found I hud inverted the 
order of the two sides of the second plate in the lithograph, which I 
was unable to correct, before printing it off. I have also omitted the 
first syllable slha of s/Adnfe where this word is repeated in the first page 
of the lithograph. The rest is, I believe, pretty correct. 

The character in which the Seoni plates are written, when depriv¬ 
ed of the open parallelogram at the head of each letter, is so closely 
allied to No. 2 of the Allahabad lath, that there could have been but 
little difficulty in dccyphering it, even without the aid of Shi Vaiima 
Suxu’s alphabet, which Mr. Wilson seems from his words to have 
applied with considerable distrust at that period*. There are indeed 
notable deviations from the Chattisgarh typef in several letters, as well 
as invariably in the application of the vowels. I had inserted Varma 
Sum’s alphabet in Plate XXXIH. with a few variations mai'ked. I 
have now further noted some of the chief peculiarities at the foot of 
the last plate. 

Concerning the purport of the inscription little need be said. It is 
an ordinary grant by one Raja Pravara Scna, of a piece of ground in 
a conquered district to his officiating priest, in perpetuity :—but neither 
the country nor the boundary villages mentioned, nor any of the said 
Raja’s family can be recognized! The dynasties of Cuttack, the near¬ 
est resembling Vdkdtaka in sound, exhibit no such names as Pravara 
Skna, Rudka Sena, Pmthivx Srna, Rudra Sena ; and again Pravara 
Sena, who successively reigned over this unknown province. That 
they were of an inferior grade is shewn by their simple title of Maha¬ 
raja, while Dbva Gupta, whose daughter was married to one of the 
line, and was mother to Ruoa/P Skna II. is styled the paramount 
sovereign (Maharaja AdMrAjaJ. This is the second instance within 
a year of our finding the record of a matrimonial alliance with a 
Gupta family, which we can suppose to be no other than the one now 
60 well known to us through coins and pillars. The present name 
Dbva Gupta, however, is an addition to our still growing catalogue, 

* “ After two months the pandit was again called on without previous notice 
or preparation to read his copy of the original, whilst his reading was checked by 
careful reference to the Devaniigari transcript.” As. Res. XV. 507. • 

■f M. Jacquet baa sent me from Paris the facsimile of a plate in the Ton 
coUectiODi whiolpcorrespoads more closely with the Chattisgarh plates, 
fi B 2 
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What would have added still more to the value of the ju'esent docu* 
ment, is the exact date it cites, were it not unfortunately in an unknown 
era, entitled Pravarddhamdnarajya Sanivat: it may, however, bear the 
interpretation of date of the growing (or current) reign” which I 
have adopted in the translation. At any rate, the omission of the now 
common dates in all these early records proves that the Vikfamdditya 
Samvat was not then generally in use. 

The omission of a benedictory invocation at the head of the inscrip¬ 
tion is a curious circumstance also noted in the Chattisyarh gprant. The 
initial word Drjsihatnasi, may possibly be equivalent to “ Take heed"-— 
or “By these presents.” Some of the epithets, especially those ap¬ 
plied to the piece of ground, are too far-fetched even fora guess 
solution by ICamala Kant and Ram Govinda, whose ingenuity has 
good reason to be admired even in those I have attempted to render 
into English. They refer to practices of petty exaction not uncom¬ 
mon among feudal chieftains. 

Transcript of the inscription in modern character. 


On the seal. 




- . __ 


:L.rL!III>CiMluL.k n iltim 


fuHTWTw 

wnqwfwrtvrw tjiqTwihnin^^wT 
ijlfwurwirsiru T n w T wi 


^«ifii^w4nsTirarTwr»infTtTW 


»rw*‘ 5iwT^¥ffrvT^3TOr wi^rawr 
wnr^arrwTy 

^ ^ a st *& i ^ I v*P?n»iuri 

ftrwrfw 
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^51^ y< a i i FT ^ «K?[^ TOW^runnwri! 

w«vwWTail^r^t ^mrewKil^wHinf^WiTT: w 
^irni fy ^ i r ^4 n T 

Tfr^ f%wrSi?TWT^Vf nj 

fapTW^TFr: ^ 


W[^‘ T ?ir^fTOmnrf^ 

■jfsr; igg? fi ii <n fir; ^ ’cfVffw; 

'iiTOinnrwiHiT’ir! 5BWwfVj ii?9P*RT^c^ 

TO W^TTtf^TO ^fir 

tTO^T irTUi^”tf%f%*mT^ra^ ii ’«rf^ 

TO’^TWrST^rfro^^ 
mTO»j; II ^TUjft^T 

wS tncftr i mTif^nr 

^ «rc€ 11 ^T ^ I 

Ti^^Tiri TO »tw^TO II 


Translation, 

Of the seal. The irresistible edict (sdsanamj of the illustrious 
prince of hereditary lineage, the ornament of Vdkdtaka, Raja Pravaba 
Sana. 

Of the copper plates. JMshtamasi nama*. Tlie illustrious Maharaja 
Pravaba Sena of the race of Vishnv.rvdra the rishi, performer of the 
several sacrifices of Apnishtoma, Aptoryamehta, Shorasyatirdtra, Fdjap^i 
Vrishpati, Sadyaskra, and the ChaturasvamSdha, ruled over the entire 
(province of) Vdkataka. In his place (succeeded) the superlative lord, 
devoted to Bhairava—happy in being the vehicle of the muoii.liket«Siva. 
linga,—^the great king of Fiikdtaka, Sri Rudra Sena, grandson of 
GoxAiui^ the daughter of the great king Bhavana'oa| who was descend.* 
ed from a race of conquerors entitled to be inaugurated with the unsullied 
water of Bhagirathi, (the Ganges,) and who had bathed in the sanctified 
water of the Dasasvamedha sacrifice,—the Bharasiva race. To him 
succeeded the diligent worshipper of MAaEsvARA§, the just, upright, 
benevolent, brave, heroic, moral, humble, high-minded, strict in religious 
observances, victorious through faith, of a soul free from hletnirth,—en¬ 
dowed with all these virtues (who was) blessed witii a century's store 


* This might possibly be an invocation in the usual form, but no divinity 
of the name of Dritkiamaai, of which the letters are quite distinct, is known, 
t White. The epithet signifies a devoted worshipper of Siva, ^ 

I Or Bbavaniitba ? § Siva. 
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of treasures, of the benefits of dvil polity, of warlike armament, of 
children and graiid.children—who was as celebrated ns Yunnxsnnna, 
the great prince of Vdkdtidca, Sri Prithivx Sena. To whom succeeded, 
the protected of the di6CU8.holding divinity^',—the most opulent Mahi- 
rdja uf Vdkdtaka Sri Rcoba Sen a: —^^ho was followed by the son of 
Pkabhavati' Gox»ta', the daughter of the confornier to anceatprial cus¬ 
toms—the upright conqueror of his enemies—The great king of kings 
Sri Deva Gupta, —^the protected of Siva,—possessing the firmness of the 
Rajas of the Satpa i/uga, —surpassing all of the race of Vdkdtaka princes, 
Maliax’aja Sri Fra vara Sena ; whose edict is (as follows )— 

Frnna Kitrgt/arntdgef...in the 18th year of his reignj? on the 19Vh 
day of the light half of the month of Phalguna, —to Deva SAHMA'cHA'itVA, 
chunter uf the Sama veda, of the Modgala tribe, and sect, is 

granted with the ceremonies of sprinkling Ganges water, Keruta (?) and 
distribution of 100 pans, —the village of Brnhmupura, situated to the 
north of Vatapura, to the west of Kinauhi.vdtak to the south of Pavurajja- 
vatak, and to the east of Koltajmr ; demarked by these several boun. 
daries, and seated on the banks uf Knranja rivulet (?) 

Be it known to all our subjects, our functionaries, and agents, to all obe¬ 
dient ryots now and hereafter, soldiery, spies §—'I'hat with the usual intent 
of such grants, for the increase of our virtue, life, power, wealth, and pros¬ 
perity, here and hereafter, us well as for the divine favor; in the holy dis¬ 
trict recently conquered by us, (the said village is bestowed) free from inili- 
tary-billeting1I(?)—where the raja’s deer and cattle shall not graze**— 
not subject to provide flowers and milktt. Where shall he neither spy, 

nor royal-chair, nor magazine .§§ ? in which tjie 

inhabitants shall not be liable to begdr or forced labour;—along with its 
buried treasures and such like:—and with all its stock and the like;—as 
long as the sun and moon shall endure, to be enjoyed by him, his sons 
and descendants. Let none prevent or oppose ; but defend (his posses¬ 
sion)—and let him enjoy all increase by cultivation. Whoever shall 
disobpy this order, or make encroachment or abstraction by himself or 
through others, shall be liable to fine or punishment before the judicial 
authorities. 

Written by the pandit of the general Bappa Deva in this court of 
justice CBhartmdhikarancJ. Whatever pious fame has accrued to princes 

* Vishuu. t The sense of this pass.ige is obscure—one pandit by altera¬ 
tion to would make it express “ at a solar eclipse’’—a common 

period fur dating similar documents. 

t Pravardtlham&H rajya Sammt ? § Marfas’chhdnr&aeha. 

f Avataechatrapr/whga—aU the succeeding epithets laudatory of the jagir 
are equally far-fetcUed and obscure. 

•• Apdramparagobalivarddah. ff Apashpakuhirasandoha, 

n AchdrAsanavarmangara (for dgdra). It was customary with r&Jas to keep 
' *i»n A’san or throne, a spy attd'armour at each village. 

§§ AlivanatlinvakreHidhanairtt f Sarvavishti-parihara parihrita ? 
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of joto from similar acts should be remembered, and those who come here¬ 
after should uphold them—(?). The holy Vyas has the following two 
verses to this effect:— 

** He who bestoweth land on brahmans shall enjoy 60000 years' hap. 
piness in heaven; and he who resumeth it shall abide an equal term in 
belL If {^e take away either by himself or by others, his sin is equal to 
that of the slaughter of a hundred thousand cows." 

Inscription No. 6, of the Asiatic Society*s Museum. 

1 have inserted this inscription in my series because it possesses an 
exact date, and because the original was not given in facsimile by 
Mr. CoLBBROOKS when he transcribed its contents in his notice of va¬ 
rious inscriptions in the ninth vol. of the Researches, page 433. There 
are, moreover, several letters misread in that copy from an imperfect 
acquaintance with the changes they have undergone in the course of 
ages: of these the bh is the most prominent, being taken from an s*. 
The Sarndth inscriptions of the same century have taught us its real 
value. 

Still with these emendations the context harAly bears complete 
explanation, though the general object is clear. It states that in 
Samvat 1093 (A. D. 1035) on the Ist of the light half of Asdrh, the 
paramount sovereign Yaso Pala of/fo'tff at the village oiPayahdsa 
in the kingdom of Kausambhi (or Delhi) issues commands to the prin¬ 
cipal persons., .. The following is the transcript as recompared with 
the original on the stone. 

^wiri%T.^ 

Inscriptions from Chunar. 

The two fragments inserted in Plates XXXI, and XXXIII. were 
presented by Cupt. Cunningham, along with the stone in more per¬ 
fect preservation published in a former plate. All that can be said of 
either is, that as the name of Swa'mi-ha'ja appears on one, they pro¬ 
bably relate to similar objects described by the larger one, viz. tho 
repairs of public buildings in the fort of Chunar. 

The Buddha gaya inscription of Plate XXXIII. was alluded to in my 
last notice. 

* The f of this character enabled me to read some Ceylon coins of the sAce 
century. 
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VI .—Some remarks on the development of Pollen, By Wiumam Gihf- - 
riTH, Assistant Swrgeon, Madras Establishment, 

PoUen of Pardanthvs Chinensis, Ker. Nat. Order Irideee, 

At the earliest period sabiaitted to examination, and when the 
perianth scarcely exceeds half a line in length, the anthers afe sessile 
and nearly perfectly formed. The cells, of which (as is perhaps the 
case in all bilocular anthers) there are four, contain a solid grumous 
semi-opaque mass, which is easily detached from the cell by slight 
pressure. This mass under a lens whose focal distance is one-twen¬ 
tieth of an inch, shews evident traces of cellularity, but the outlines 
of the cells are very faint. ITiey are entirely filled with exceedingly 
minute grannlar matter. At a somewhat later period the cellularity 
of the mass is more obvious, but no separation of the component parts 
has taken place, and the cells are still entirely occupied by the granular 
matter. 

When the perianth has attained the length of a line and a half, the 
mass will be found to have become externally of an orange colour, 
and traces of a proper enclosing membrane, the cells of which are 
extremely indistinctly marked, are now visible. The membrane ap¬ 
pears to have no connection with the interior of the loculus. The 
cells composing the mass have undergone some separation. They 
consist of a hyaline membrane which appears to be of some thickness; 
it is generally of a globular form, but often attenuate at one or botji 
ends. The granular molecular matter which originally filled the 
whole cavity of the cell, now occupies a portion only, and never ap¬ 
pears to lose its spherical form. When the perianth is two lines 
long, the proper membrane of the mass has become more distinct ; its 
ceUs contain a good deal of granular matter of a reddish orange 
colour. The cells of the mass have become more separated, but have 
otherwise undergone no change; the semi-opaque nucleus presents 
traces of division most frequently into four, often into three, and very 
rarely into two portions. The division is more distinct towards the 
circumference of each cell; it may be observed in the same mass in 
every stage, from the commencement of the dividing lines to their 
meeting in the centre. The smaller masses or nucelH resulting from 
this division are each enclosed in a proper cell, but as yet have under¬ 
gone no separation. 

In the next stage the perianth had ^increased two-thirds of a line in 
length; the mass presented externally the sanje appearance. The 
component cells had inofeased in size, and the divtsions of the mtclens 
had in many cases undergone complete separation from each other. 
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^ • 
and in aU were separable by slight pressure. Each of these divisions 

is at this period a young grain of Pollen. On making their escape 
they leave their proper cells attached to the interior of the parent cell, 
which is hence divided into as many cells as there are division* of 
the nucleus. The young grains are oblong-ovate, flattened on their 
contiguous or inner faces, and open along the centre throughout tlie 
whole length of their outer faces. They are even at this period reti¬ 
culate. and have rather a papillose appearance: they are lined by an 
inner membrane in the form of a hyaline sac which bulges out 
slightly along the opening just mentioned. 

When the perianth is three lines long, the grains of Pollen have 
undergone complete separation ; no traces of their original envelopes 
being visible. They vary much in size, are rather opaque, minutely 
reticulate, and marked along one side by a longitudinal semi-trans¬ 
parent line, which indicates the situation of the original opening, now 
closed up by the inflection of its edges. Immersion in water produces 
scarcely any action on them. At a later period, the perianth measuring 
five lines in length, the grains are considerably increased in size. Ira-' 
mersion in water causes the inflected margins of the furrow to secede, 
until they become widely separate. Through this the inner membrans 
bulges out to a considerable extent. 

Perianth about six lines in length: the Pollen is now perfectly 
formed; the grains vary much in size, the smaller being probably 
abortive, but theya II undergo the same changes on immersion in 
water. This causes the outer coat to be pushed back by the expan¬ 
sion of the inner, which is now nearly filled with minute granular 
matter. 

At the time of dehiscence of the anthers the grains vary much in 
size: the more perfect are lanceolate in outline, of an orange colour, 
distinctly reticulate or cellular, and open on one side along the centre. 
This, however, is perhaps to be attributed to the excessive moisture of 
the climate. Immersion in water causes the very rapid bulging out 
of the inner membrane, which pushes buck, and at length nearly en¬ 
tirely off, the outer one. This is filled with minute granular matter, 
the fovilla and burst of the immersion is somewhat protracted. 

Stigmatic action causes the production of a tube or boyau from the 
inner membrane, the head of which tube continues to be covered 
partially by the outer coat. 

This instance is interesting as an example of the development of 
Pollen by the division of an originally simple nucleus and of perfect 
and almost spontaneous sepwation of the outer coat, and lastly aa 
5 0 
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pointing out dearly the nature of the longitudinal furrpwB of such 
common occurrence in the ordinary forms of Pollen. 

In the two other instances which I have selected as demonstrations, 
the steps are much the same. Care must be taken not to confound 
the appearance presented by the Pollen of Lufa foetida at a late 
period of its development, and which evidently arises from the strong 
inflection of the outer membrane, with that occasioned by the much 
earlier dividing process. 

In HedycMum I have been unable to examine the development at 
a sufficiently early period, but it appears to me the divisions of 
the original or parent cell form the outer coats of the subsequent 
grains of Pollen ; this is certainly not usually the case. The Pollen 
of this plant is remarkably simple, for it is neither provided with fur¬ 
rows nor apparent pores. 

The inner coat,—for 1 am disposed to believe that it has one,—ad¬ 
heres strongly to the outer, and none of the ordinary means are 
sufficient to ensure its separation. 

As I have, since a portion of the above was written, received num¬ 
bers of the Annales des Sciences Naturelles for March and April 1833, 
in which occur extracts of considerable length from the writings of 
Mr. Hooo Mohi., who has published lately (1834) at full length on 
this important organ, it may not he amiss here to state the principal 
results to which this botanist has arrived; noticing, however, only 
those which relate to development and structure. 

After pointing out that in by far the greater number of cases, the 
inner membrane, which contains the fovilla, is enclosed in a second 
membrane, M. Mohi. proceeds to a detailed account of the outer 
membrane. This is represented as being always finer than the 
inner, and as generally determining the form of the grain; and that it is 
to the liquid secreted by it that the colour and viscosity of the grain 
is to be attributed. 

The punctuation which frequently exist in this membrane are 
supposed to be rudimentary cellules ; hence the comparison of this 
coat to a simple cellule is altogether inexact; it should be considered 
as an organ com])oaed of cellules or the rudiment of cellules, and a 
homogeneous uniting membrane, and hence it should be compared 
with compound membranes; such, for instance, as those of the ovule. 

It is only in a small number of plants that this coat presents the 
form of a perfectly closed, continuous, sphserical sac; in most cases it 
is either furuished with folds or pores, or both. 

Up ^ the period of M. Moat’s publication nothing whatever WjEUi 
known of the nature, fuactions. or number of these folds j most bo- 
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tanists, so far at least as may be judged of from their descriptions, 
considering them to be solitary. M. Mont remarks, that in monoco- 
tyledones they are generally single, but that in dicotyledones the num« 
her is generally increased, and occasionally exceeds twenty. The 
portion that is folded in has always a different structure from the 
remainder, and is generally smooth and transparent; and it rarely 
ever happens that in cellular Pollen the inflected portion is itself 
cellular. He supposes that in all cases the outer membrane for^s a 
perfectly closed sac, although in some Pollen the inflected portion has 
more of a gelatinous than a membranous consistence, and is ruptured 
by immersion in water. The apparent pores visible in the Pollen of 
many plants, M. Moul states to be in all cases covered over by a thin 
membrane—to the existence of this membrane over the larger pores 
he speaks positively. In those cases in which the membrane covering 
the pore separates in the form of an operculum, it is attenuated alone 
along the margin of function or continuation with the remainder of the 
outer coat. These statements accord with the author’s views of the 
nature of the supposed pores of cellular tissue; vie^s, however, which 
have not been generally received, and which in the case of cellular 
tissue are open to weighty objections. The inner membrane is repre¬ 
sented as always having the same structure ; it is always completely 
homogeneous, very thin, and hyaline, and always exists as a shut sac. 
It is particularly remarkable for the facility with which it absorbs 
water; this M. Mohl looks upon as a physical action and as attribu¬ 
table to endosmosis. 

The production of tubes (boyaux) by immersion in water, (and 
which are prolongations in all cases, except perhaps in Coui/ertB, of 
the immediate covering of the fovilla) never takes place in those 
Pollens, the outer membrane of which is perfectly closed, or the folds 
or farrows of which are unprovided with pores. But in every Pollen 
they are produced by stigmatic action. The action likewise exerted 
on the grains by this portion of the female organ is more energetic 
than that of water, producing twelve or fifteen times the diameter of 
the! grain ; while the longest, M. Mohl observed, produced by the ac¬ 
tion of water only exceeded the grain in length once, or once and a 
half. 

1 may here state, that M. Mori, has understated the length of the 
tubes arising from stigmatic action. The length will depend upon 
the ^stance between the part of the stigma to which the grains are 
applied and the foramen of the ovulum to which they have to be ap¬ 
plied. HittS, for example, in Zea mays, the length of the tubes mifit 
'^be enormous, since the style itself is about a span long. It may be 
5 c 2 
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objected, that there is no proof of the universal necessity of the appli¬ 
cation of the tube to the foramen, or that portion of the OTulum Cor¬ 
responding to this. Still there is ample proof of this necessity in 
Asclepiadeae; and, as I have observed it in Solanece, Genticmea, 
Ketumborea, and Legumlnom, 1 have no doubt that the application of 
the tube to the foramen is absolutely necessary to insure fecundation. 
And witih regard to thelengtirTJroduced by the action of water, I have 
seen tubes produced from tlie grains of Pollen in a species of Impa- 
{teas, I believe the Impatiens tripetatu of Roxburgh, exceeding six or 
eight times the long diameter of the grain; these tubes, however, 
never even after protracted immersion contained any granules. Their 
growth in the above instance may be actually watched, the apex of 
the tube creeping along with an excessively slow vermicular motion. 

M. Mohl states, that Aschpiadea alone have no outer membrane. 
The existence of this membrane as a distinct integument has been 
proved by Mr. Brown ; although in almost all the species of this 
family, the outer coats are in a state of mutual adhesion*. 

Coni/era are said to have three coats; the intermediate one resem¬ 
bling the inner membrane of ordinary Pollen, especially in its great 
extensibility; in this property the innermost, although it has the ordi¬ 
nary structure of inner membranes of other Pollens, is deficient. 

As I have mentioned before, this author considers the outer mem¬ 
brane as the secretory one, and he denies the possession of secretory 
powers by the papillee; an opinion stated to be advanced by Mr. 
Bhown. M. Mohl proves that the secretion of oil is not limited to 
any papillosity of surface ; of this Pardanthus Chinensis is an instance. 

This botanist doubts the proper activity of the molecules or granules 
contained in the fovilla, and he adduces the authority of M. Fraun- 
noFBR as to the utter impossibility of preventing currents in liquids. 

* 1 find that the cells of the anther of Oxystelma eteulentum are at an ex¬ 
tremely early period lined by a free simple sac containing irregular masses of 
opaque granular matter; soon after, this cell appears to be filled entirely with 
the. granular matter, by whicli it is rendered somewhat turgid. In this state it 
is detachable with extreme diflSculty. When the flower had is two lines long, the 
mass has become cellular, and the granular matter correspondingly subdivided. 
The subsequent changes consist merely in the increase of size and consistency 
of the parts, and perhaps in the development of the Inner membrane. We may 
henee bo allowed to infer that the mass, from which all Pollen grains seem to 
bo dovelopod, ts in Asekptadem reduced to a singla cell i and that the grains 
jure prodaced .by its indefinife .divjeion. The only material objection to this view 
, ee^ itself ending into the composition of the jgmm of 

Pollen; and in its not disappearing, as appears to he generally the case^ 
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Still I cc^e^ive it impossible to doubt tbe inherent mobility^ of these 
grnnnles. In some oily Pollens granules may be observed by the 
sides of excessively minute drops of oil, certainly not exceeding the 
larger grannies twice in diameter; and yet the granules will be seen in 
active motion, and the oil perfectly stationary. M. Mohl contradicts 
positively the curious fact advanced by M. Adolphe Brononiabt, 
that the granules are in some plants of the same size. Of this I cer> 
tainly have never met with an instance. He likewise doubts the cur* 
vature of some molecules ; but as Mr. Brown and M. Brongniart 
speak positively on this point, I should prefer adopting their testimony. 

It is, likewise, said, that the idea of the granules nourishing the tubes 
is untenable, and founded only on conjectures. But as it invariably 
happens that the longer the tube is the fewer the granules are, this 
opinion, which was I believe first indicated by the highest of all au¬ 
thorities, Mr. Brown, cannot be said to be destitute of foundation. 

With regard to the development of Pollen, M. Mohl states that 
his observations entirely confirm those of M. Bbongniart, and that 
the Pollen' is formed from the granular matter contained in the cells of 
the parenchyipatotts mass, which exists in each cell of the anther. 
But although M. Brongniart certainly appears to have been the first 
to have observed the formation of pollen by division, yet his account 
in his ** Memoire sur la generation et le developpement de Tembry- 
on dans les vegetaux phanerogames,” is certainly not characterised by 
that precision which exists in the account of the development of the 
Pollen in Tradescantia virginica by Mr. Brown, and subsequently in 
that of Cucurhita Pepo by M. Mirbbl. 

This latter, indeed, was the first instance examined by M. Brong¬ 
niart, who states that what are now known to be lines of division 
result from pressure. It still remains to be proved whether in any 
instance the formation takes place, as M. Brongniart says it does, 
in Cucurbita Pepo, by the cellules of the mass contained in the cavi¬ 
ties of the anthers becoming directly grains of pollen. M. Mohl 
mentions many instances in which the quaternary division is resorted 
to; it is owing to the continuance of the original adhesion that the 
pollen of many plants is compound. The number, however, is not in 
every case thus limited: the generality of the species of Mimosa, 
Acacia, Inga, have pollen composed of sixteen' cellules. But on the 
development of these no direct obf^ations have as yet been given. 
The number of masses into which the originally simple nucleus may 
be divided, is almost as frequently three as four. Of the binary com¬ 
position of the mature Pollen Podostmon affords the only instatKRfas 
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yet known to me, but this may obviously arise as well from « quater¬ 
nary as a binary division of the nucleus. 

M, Mohl rejects very properly as highly improbable the opinion of 
M. Brongniart, that the granules of the fovillaare secreted by some 
part of the inner surface of the cells of the anther, and that they 
reach their destination, the cavity of the inner membranei of each 
grain, by absorption. It must, however, be remembered that M. 
Bromoniart alludes to this mode of formation and transmission with 
considerable doubt. 

Lastly, M. Mohl notices the extreme similarity between the forma¬ 
tion of the pollen and that of the sporules of the more developed 
Cryptogamia. I am not aware who first pointed out this curious 
analogy, which cannot well have escaped any one who has examined 
both formations at a sufficiently early period. My first knowledge of 
it is due to M. Mirbel, who pointed it out to me early in 1832=*'. 

Explanation of the figures, Plate XLJ, 

1. Portion of a mass extracted from a loculus; perianth 1 line in length. 

2 . Ditto ditto : perianth li line in length. 

3 . Three of the component cells of a mass ; perianth 11 line Ipng. 

4. Four similar cells more developed; perianth about 2 lines long. 

5. Portion of a mass enveloped in its membrane, extracted from the cell of an 
anther; perianth 2 lines in length. 

5 o. Two of the component cells detached. 

6 . Four of the cells detached : (perianth 23 lines long :) viewed in different 
aspects from one, three nuclei have escaped, and the fourth is half exserted. 

* Equisetacea do not, as might be supposed from their late elevation into 
an order of Ggmnospermee, differ from the higher forms of Cryptogamia in the 
development of their sporula. The spiral fibres, as might be expected, are of 
comparatively late appearance, and they are developed on or in a loose niem. 
branous coat, no traces of which are to be found until the sporula have assumed 
their proper form. The fibres subsequently, and about the time of the deve¬ 
lopment of the fibres of the cells of the inner parietes of the capsules, become 
free, the membrane to which they were attached remaining as an envelope to 
the spornle, from which it subsequently becomes separable with facility. The 
granules are of still later appearance. 

To the correctness of the chief portions of the above statement 1 can speak 
with tolerable confidence, but I only infer that the hyaline envelope of the per¬ 
fect sporule is the mature state of the tunic, to which the spiral fibres are 
originally attached. 

There would hence appear to be no foundation whatever for the adoption of 
the idea of the sexuality of Equisetackm, —an idea very likely to meet with advo¬ 
cates from its extreme ingenuity. The analogy of the fibres or supposed fila¬ 
ments is to be looked for in the elaters, and of the tunic or envelope ia the 
tuAic of the sporules of many Hepatiem. 
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6a. Lateral view bf tfae nuclei or young grains of Pollen. 

6b. Vertical view of ditto on its outer face. 

7. Pollen immature : the perianth being 3 lines in length. 

7a. Represents what was the inner face prior to the escape of the nucleus 
from the cell. 

8. Pollen viewed variously ; perianth 5 lines in length, shewing the various 
degrees o| expansion of the fissure according to the length of immersion. 

9. Pollen : perianth 6i lines long. 9a. Inner membruue escape. 

10. Perfect Pollen. lOa. Grain viewed as an opaque object. 

^Plate XLIL A. 

Pollen of Lvffafteiida. 

1. Portion of a mass extracted from one of the cells of an anther: flower* 
bud one and half line long. 

2. Portion of a mass more advanced : the component cells adhering toge* 
ther firmly. Flower*bud about two lines long. 

3. Cells of a mass more advanced : they cohere very slightly. Perianth two 
and half lines long. 

4. The same submitted to slight pressure, shewing that each nucellus is 
contained in a separate cell. 

5. Cells more advanced. 

6. Pollen perfectly formed, but destitute of granules. Flower-bud about 
three and half lines long. 

7. Three grains of Pollen considerably more developed; in the centre of 
each fold there exists a pore. Flower-bud four lines long. 

8. Pollen : the folds have disappeared. Flower-bud five lines long. 

9. Perfect Pollen. 

All more or less magnified, and all examined in water. 

Plate XLU. B. 

Pollen of a species of Hedychiwn. 

Fig. 1. Five original cells in various states of composition and cohesion. 
Perianth three lines long. 

2. Grains of Pollen resulting from the complete separation of the above : an 
inner disc is visible at this period. One grain has burst by pressure. 

3. Two grains of Pollen, one abortive. Perianth one inch long. 

4 . Perfect'PoIIcn : one grain ruptured by pressure. 

All more or less magnified, and all viewed in water. 


VII.— Sub-Himdlayan Fossil Remains of the Dddupur Collection. By 
Lieuts. W. E. Baker and H. M. Duranj^, Engineers. 

Q0ADRUMANA. 

Ltbll, when combating the inconclusive evidence advanced in 
support of the theory of the progressive development of organic life, 
notices the absence of remains of quadrumanoas species in a fossil 
state, and the hypothesis which this circumstance has by some geo¬ 
logists been considered to countenance. He, however, draws attention^ 
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to the fact, that the animals which are found in sub-aqueoas deposits, 
are In general such as frequent marshes, rivers, or the borders of 
lakes, and that such as live in trees are very rarely discovered; he 
adds, moreover, that considerable progress must be made in ascertain'* 
ing the contemporary pachydermata before it can be anticipated that 
skeletons of the quadrumanous tribes should occur. Considering the 
great number of relics assignable to tht Pachydermata, Ruminantia, and 
Fera, which the Sub-Hiuj^alayan field has produced, it is not therefore 
surprising that at length the half jaw of a quadrumanous animal 
should be brought to light: the circumstance, however, being inter¬ 
esting in several respects, we have not deferred its communication 
until further research should put us in possession of more perfect 
specimens; the chances are against the probability of more being 
brought in for some time—in the interval it may be as well at once to 
add to the Sub-Himalayan list of fossils one species belonging to the 
order of the quadrumana. 

The specimen in question was found in the hills near to the Sut¬ 
lej, and it appears from the attached matrix to have been derived 
from a stratum very similar in composition to the one described as 
occurring at the Maginund deposit. The fragment consists of the 
right half of an upper jaw ; the molars as to number are complete; 
but the first has lost some of its exterior enamel: and the fifth has 
likewise had a portion of the enamel from its hind side chipped off. 
The second and third molars are a good deal worn, and the state of 
the fourth and fifth such as to indicate that the animal was perfectly 
adult. The canine is small, but much mutilated, its insertion into 
the jaw and its section being all that is distinct. 

From the inspection of the molar teeth, the order to which the 
animal belonged is sufficiently evident; but there is enough of the 
orbit remaining to afford additional and very satisfactory proof; the 
lower part of the orbit and the start of the zygomatic arch being very 
distinct, would alone remove all doubt from the subject; the orbits of 
the quadrumana being peculiar and not easily to be confounded with 
those of other animalls. 

On comparison with the delineations of the dentition of this order 
of animals given by F. CoviRa, the fossil bears some resemblance to 
the genus Semnojnthecus; the section of the canine and the form 
and size of the false molars are very similar to the exemplar taken by 
F. CnviBR from a head of the species Maurus, a species found in 
Java: had the drawing been taken from the Entellus, a species which 
^ inhabits India, the comparison would in this instance have been more 
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Mtisfoctory; the Maurua being ohose^ |» t|i>e ^e,>a(iMlho mention 
made of other difference except length of oeliinet* the vairioite epecies 
may be supposed to present no matedel depturtnre fropt the type in 
form of molars. The third molar in the foisil 1i| 10 mttch worn ai not 
to admit of being compared with drawingi from unworn teeth { the 
fourth i^like that of the Maurua, but the fifth does not resemble the 
analogous molars of any of the existing species as represented by F. 
CovisB, for the fossil tooth possesses a small interstitial point of 
enamel at the inner side, which does not appear to have place in any 
of those delineated. The incisors arc absent, but the intermaxillary 
is clearly distinguishable. 

Were it not for the size of the canine and the fifth molar, the 
specimen presents some resemblance to the genus Macacus, given as 
the type of the genera Macacua and Cynocephalus ; the smallness of 
the canine and the large size of the molars causes the fossil to ap> 
proach more nearly to the Semnopithecua than to the Macacus ; the 
difference is, however, great between the two, for the Entellua is said 
to attain the length of three and a half feet, whereas the length of 
the fossil animal, if the space occupied by the molars and their size be 
deemed sufficient ground for a conjecture, must have been equal to 
that of the Pithecus Satyrua —the space taken up by the molars is 
2.15 inches. This circumstance, and the differdhees before pointed 
out, clearly separate the fossil from the species belonging to the genera 
Cynocephalus or Semnopithecas. The specimen is imperfect, but it 
indicates the existence of a gigantic species of Quadrumaiious animals 
contemporaneously with the Pachyderma of the Sub-lliindlayas, and 
thus supplies what has hitherto been a desideratum in Palaeontology— 
proof of the existence, in a fossil state, of the type of organization 
most nearly resembling that of man. 

Note. —Fig. 2 in the Plate is a little foreshortened in order to show the 
bottom of the orbit at a, which in an accurate pi ohle view is hidden by the 
ascending part of the orbit, the section of which is seen at b. 

Both figures were taken with the camera lucida. 


VIII .—Descriptive Catalogue of a collecUon of Land and Fresh-water 
Shells, chiefly contained in the Museum of the Asiatic Society. By 
W. H. Benson, Esq. B. C. S. 

Paet 2.—-Fluviatilh Shells. 

(Continued from page 358.) 

19. Planorbis umbilicalis. Testa quasi dextrfi luteo-cornefi, politfi, 
leviter radiato-striatfi, iufrk excavato-depressfi, anfractibus omnij^ui 
Tezsiis umbilicum profundum spectantibus, ultimo interiores pent 

' 6 jj 
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t^nte; enprii convex^, veta&s apioem pkaatft, apiee edncttTo, omni* 
)^V3 anfractibns satis apptrentibua: periph(eri& obtusb angulatft. 
IHilm. 0.3 poll. 

HiU sholl, belonging to the same division of Flaftorbis ait the Bri¬ 
tish species PlfoHtanus, (PI. nitieitts, Lamakck,) in which the whorl*'. 
on the inferior side are nearly covered by the succeeding ones, may 
easily be diatingoished from that species, which it resembles also in 
coloar^ by the greater convexity of the last whorl towards the peri- 
^ery, and by the slope tot^rda the penultimate whorl, on the under 
side ; while in Pi. fontams the convexity is next to the pennltimatw 
whorl, and the slope tends towards the circmiiference. 'Fhe dtsposi- 
tion, observed in PI. umbiHmlis occasions a great concavity on the 
under side of the shell. The superior margin of the aperture, as in 
most of the depressed Planorbijs, projects much tiehiud the inferior 
margin, occasioning a great obliquity from the plane (A the axis. The 
North American species PI, (kflexits and PI. exaeuem of Sax, more 
especially the latter, have an affinity to this shell, which is probably 
an inhabitant of the streams of Sllhet, 

20. Planorbis trochoideus. Test^ quasi dextr4 diaphan&, subtrochi- 
formi, suprk glabrd, rutundato-convexa, apice concavo-depresso quasi 
nmbilicali; anfractibus omnibus i)arhm apparentibus, satur^ excavate 
divisis : infrk radhRim striatft, truncatft, planat^ umbilico contracto. 
Anfractu ultimo major! rcliquos amplectente, suprh penb, infrh omninb 
obtegente; periphesrift acutfi. 

The last whorl altogether conceals the other whorls on the lower 
face of the shell, leaving merely a contracted umbilicus in the centre, 
towards which the flattened surface declines. On the upper side only 
a small portion of the depressed spire is shewn, the whorls being rather- 
compactly wound. The species differs from all others hitherto de¬ 
scribed in the singular truncated form of the inferior surface, and in 
the circumstance of the last whorl winding closely round the axis, as 
in many Helices and Trochi, without the intervention of the preceding 
whorls, none of whicli arc visible in the very contracted umbilicus. 
The only shell of the genus which bears any very near resemblance 
to it 'in the formation of the under side, is PL fontams of British 
authors, (PI. nitidas cf Lamarck.) thf^umbilicus of which is unusually 
contracted when compared with other species of the genus, but *tiU 
exhibits within its vortex the whole of the preceding whorls, and so 
does not deviate from the recorded generic character; while the spe¬ 
cies now brought to notice renders nugatory, as far as it is concerned, 
important characters of Planorbis, viz. ** anfractibus omnibus 
Utrinque conspicuis,” and ** aperture ab axe remotissimft.*' For tW 
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pr^Qt, cc^Mdering,. thi^t msimildr variation of character inTrochna 
and .Helix has not prevailed to separate species from those genera. .1^ 
have not thought it necessary to detach Pi. trochoideus from Flanor» 
his^. but am inclined to consider it as pne of the terminal speeiee; 
merelyic.prehxing to each of the characters above quoted the word 
“crebrihs.” 

Ae this form does not belong to the SiViet collection, and is an 
inhabitant of the neighbourhood of Calcutta, I intended to have in*^ 
eluded it in a paper on some other new Bengal species ; bnl^as it is 
desirable, in consideration of its interesting and anomalous structure, 
that its publication sliould not be delayed until I can devote leisure to 
their description, I seize the present opportunity fur making it known. 

The only specimens met with were taken by me, in August d835, 
in the gardens of Barrackpur Park, near a tank, on the margin of 
which are some artificial ruins. They inhabited large earthen vessels 
hllcd with water, containing aquatic plants, and adhered to the prone 
surfaces of the floating leaves in company wdth a small Plauorbis*, 
and a small lengthened Lynmsea which approaches jn its characters to 
L. chlamys of this catalogue. 

21. Planorbis compressus, Hutton, J. A. S. vol. iii. p. 91, No. 12. 

The Silhet specimens scarcely differ from weathered individuals of 

Lieut. Hutton’s shell, in which the extremely delicate carina, which, 
margins tlie angular periphery in perfectly fresh specimens, is more 
usually found to be obliterated. The depressed whorls are equally 
visible on each side, and are highly polished in recent examples. 
They occur in great perfection neai- Bundms, adhering to the floating 
foliage of Trapa natans, and occasionally swimming at large on the. 
surface of jhfls. This is the species alluded to by me as Planorbis 
B, in page 264, vol, i. Gleanings in Science, and figured as No. IQ, 
Plate VIII. 

22. Planorbis Indicus. PI, comeus? Hutton, J. A. S. vol. iii. p. 
90, and Bknson. Gleanings in Science, page 264, Plate Vill. fig. 6. 

Testfl discoidea, albid& vel cornc&, supern^ piano, suturis excavatis, 
umhilico depresso ; subths planato-depressfl, late umbilicatd; anfrac- 
tibns ventricpsis transverse profundi et eleganter striatis state vari>. 
cibus. munitis. Aperturfl rotundatfl, auriformi, minimi ohliqu4. 

PI. Xnslicus is scattered over the whole of the Gangetic provinces, 
and scarcely a pool of water can be found destitute of it. The Silhef 
specimens prove to be a small corneous variety occasionally to be 
onUtedto take speoiinens of this shell, which is either PI, eotnprustu of, 
i^uTy,qN,0i'.SD«w jPslcutta species, PL fianut mlhi, which is very siiuUar to 
^lidsli. species PL albus. 

5 n 2 
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• jkiet wUh to the westward. Iti some^watert the apeciea attdaa a g^cat 
size, being 0.9 of an inch in diameter, and nearly equalHDg in mag¬ 
nitude PI, Qomeus, which it resembles in general appemanoe, but 
from which it will be found to differ in the depth and regularity of 
the Btriee. in the comparatively less profound excavation of the sutures 
on the upper side, and less profoundly sunk apex, as weU as, in being 
somewhat less ventricose. The animal is most commonly of a black 
olive colour, occasionally dark maroon red. 

' In the foregoing descriptions of Flanorbis I have used Hie words 
upper and lower with reference to the faces of the disc which adjoin 
respectively the back and foot of the animal when creeping. The 
animal of Flanorbis undoubtedly sinistral, but if the shell be view¬ 
ed as* such practically, and placed with the side which would in a 
sinistral shell be accounted the apex uppermost, it will be found 
that the animal is on its back, and that it will have to twist its body 
half round in order to gain the ground with its foot; and that in order 
to creep with any ease, it must reverse the position of its shell. This 
will be more especially observable in the flatter and more oblique 
mouthed species. 1 propose, therefore, to consider that face as con¬ 
taining the apex, in discoid shells, which is contiguous to the back 
of the animal. This side may invariably be known in Flanorbis by 
the greater projection of the lip in that part, by the deeper depression 
of the central umbilicus, and by the more considerable involution of 
the whorls occasioning a greater depth of sntnre. 

Observers have, in general, adhered to no fixed rule on the subject, 
and have been gpiided chiefly by the aspect of the shell. Tobton*s 
cdiaracters of Pl.fontamt and PL eontortus afford an instance eff the 
same side being considered the upper in one species, and the lower 
in another. Lama rc k. was more consistent, and while he rightly view¬ 
ed the shell as sinistral, called, in every species, that side of the shell 
which is contiguous to the back of the animal, the lower face. On 
the other hand, it is evident, from Say’s description of Pi. deflesnu 
~ and PL corpnlenttts, and from his denominating those species dextral, 
that, in those shells at least, he has followed the contrary rule. 

2d. Lpmnaa chlamys. Testd translucente, corneft aut, casttmefl, 
elongato-ovatft; spira gracili, breviore, acuminatd; anfractu ultimo 
infr4 prsecipu^ ventricoao; suturis parc^ depressis; aperturd iafl-h 
patente. basi leviter evasd. 

- The Lymnaea in the Silhet collection is the chestnut-ooloured variety. 
The paler kiiy^d is met with in great perfection in Lehtdra .hbbt 
in company with PIsmorbia vcompreBsua, mod jmether fine 
^Lymiisea which 1 designate «b hymum ilaf/a., Til6J8ifi^ an 
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i^^oded «|>irff,' aitd consequently wants the graceful' appeariince of tlie 
Western variety. 1 at first described it as a distinct species, but' a 
'Comparison with a good series from Bandras, where the species is very 
variable, has led to their reunion. 

Lieutenant Hutton has refeiTed the species with a mark of doubt 
to L. li/nosa, which it in no wise resembles. In perfect specimens 
the spire occupies about one-fifth of the total length. Greatest length 
of the shell 1.4 inches. 

' 24. Paludina osytropis. Test5 tenui ovato-conicd oUvaced, de- 

oussatim striata ; anfractibus supernb carinis plarimis fuscis ornatis, 
ultimi caring medi& salientc subacutA.; infern^ fasciis quibusdam eleva- 
tiuBCulis fuscis; suturis inconspicuis ; apice acutft ; canali umbilicali 
excavato ; aperturA inths violaceA, peristomate acuto, nigro. • Long, 
1.7 poll. Lat. 1.3. 

This is a very remarkable and elegant species. Some of the speci¬ 
mens are, 1 believe, much larger than the one described. 

25. Paludina Lecythis. TestA tenui, globoso-conicA ampullaceA, 
olivaceA, glabrA, rugis obsoletis decussatA ; spirA obtusiusculA; an¬ 
fractibus valdb ventricosis, rotundatis ; suturis excavatis; aperturA 
inths violaceA spiram longitudine superante; peritremate nigro, subre- 

' flexo; umbilico evanescente. 

The striae of growth, or rather the indications of former lips, are 
very frequent and prominent near the back of the outer lip ; the rest 
of the shell presents that facet-like appearance which is so remark¬ 
able in some Lymnseae. 1 was at first inclined to consider this shell 
to be Gray's Pal, Chinenm, figured, but not described, in Gripvith’s 
Cuviaa; but our shell is much more ventricose, the sutures are 
more pronounced, and it is deficient in the angular appearance observ- 
aUe at the base of the aperture in the Chinese species. It is a very 
thin shell in proportion to its volume. The epidermis is greenish 
olive in young specimens, reddish fuscous in the adult. Long. 2 poll. 

>> Lat. 1.7. 

25^. Paludina Bengalensis, Lamarck. Idem. var. balteata, fasciis 
elevatiusculis. 

26. Pabidina erassa, Hutton’s MSS. and J. A. S. vol. iii. p. 90, 

' No. 5.' 

TestA ovato-conoideA, ventricosA, solidA, pallidb virente, obsoleth 
fasciatA, rugis exilissimis decussatA ; anfractibus tumidis, suturis exca- 
vatts; spirA obtusA; umbilico aubcanalioulato; aperturA inths lao 
tescente. Ldng. 1 poll. 

'ntis apeciea varies in eon^pnratioa even in the same waters, sq|p0k 
fptdmeflta opproadung. to a aal^loboae form, while others have. a 
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taore lengtlieoed conoid spire. . It is y&ry abundant., ip the rivaVr. 
Gumti at J6npur, where it is paler, and has a more yeUowish .tinge 
than the variety, which, from having an eroded summit,, appears 
to have inhabited stagnant water. It has a singular habit, for the 
genus, of burying itself in the mud or sand in shallow water, often in 
large societies; other species conceal themselves in the mud in the 
season of drought, but P. cmssa does so from choice, and is iippelled 
by no such necessity. The shell of the lately excluded young is so 
depressed and globular, that it might be easily mistaken for a young 
Ampullaria. The adult shell attains a degiee of thickness unusual ip 
the geuus. 

27. Paludinapulchella, Valvata, No. 9, Hutton, J. A.S. vol. iii. 
p. .90. 

Testd. ovato.conick leviter striata, epiderinide olivace&; aufractibus 
rotundatis, suturis depressis. Aperturse perltremate nigrescente; 
umbiUco arcto. Long. 0.3 poll. 

Aperture occupying half the length of the shell. 

S8. Ampullaria. The specimens of this shell, which is common . 
in Bengal, are much superior in size to any which I have met with 
west of the Brahmaputra. As I have reason to believe that the species 
is described, 1 shall content myself with this allnsion to it. 1 should 
have considered it to he A. fasciata of Lamarck, were it not that 
that species is said to have a corneous operculum. 

29. Melania variabiUs. Test^l elongato>turrit^ solid! olivace^ 
vel piodk, sub epidermide albid!;- aufractibus couvexis transverse 
liratis,. longitudiualiter striatis et costatis; costulis anfracths oltimi 
fiuperne nodulosie; apice plerumque truncato; suturis excavatis. Aper- 
turft intus violace!, columellse basi sinuat!. 

Inhabits the river Ghmil at JCnpur, and Tolly’s nullah pgpr 
Calcutta. 

Var. A. Anfi actuum inferiorum liris elevatis, nodulis elevatioribps. 
Inhabits river H6ghli at Calcutta. 

Var. B. Liris, median! . except!, obsoletis; nodulis aubephipsia 
carinam humeralem coronantibus. 

Var. C. Licvis liris costulisque obsoletis, anfraetds ult^eai medio 
uttbearinato, adolti. nodulis bumeralibus frugaliter sparsis. . 

Var. D. Anfractuum superiorum costuUs obsoletis, ultiml.et pemd- 
^mi liris transversis costulis longitudinalibusque supernh fierie 
nodulosis. ... 

. Varieties B> C, and D are in the Silhet coUectiop. The tjpe spe* 
Adpums of several of these v^eties would, if viewiCd.apa^tii hO.^o^y.s 
aaistidEea for dUstmet apecies^'hpt they m«ltinto.^h-0^l9^ 
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iiBy, occaBionaUy shewing tiie characters of more than one variety- 
combined in the same shell, that no doubt remains of their blencfing 
in one species. In Tolly’s, Nullah I took larger specimens than any 
in the collection; though at least four twists of the spire were defec-^ 
tive, one individual measured 8.4 inches in length. Tlic Gfimti spe¬ 
cimens ^re less liable to truncation, and in young specimens the 
apices are nearly perfect. I have not observed more than 12 whorls 
present in any specimen. I described the type of the species without 
a name as species A* in the 13th No. of the Gleanings in Science. It 
was figured as No. 7, in Plate VII. vol. i. 

30. Melania Stephanas. Test4 ovato-conic&, gradatd, plerumque 
deinde truncate gIoboBO-ovat&, olivace^ anfractibus obsolete fasciatis, 
transverse sulcatis, supern^ planulatis, spiris brevibus validis coro> 
natis; apertur^ albid4 subrotundat&, supern^ ferh angalat&: labro 
subdenticulato. 

This shell, which is very solid, approaches in form to M. Amarulttf 
but differs from it in the configuration of the aperture, -and in the 
comparative shortness of the whorls, as well as by<the denticulations 
on the inner edge of the labrum. Among the numerous specimens ’ 
which I had an opportunity of inspecting, only a single individual 
was perfect, and the greater number exhibited only two whorls, the 
remainder being truncated. This character I find to be an usual indi¬ 
cation of habitation in stagnant water. The sulcations on the whorls 
are sometimes obsolete. 

31. Melania sonata. Testi ovato-conicft, l«vi, longitndinaliter 
striatft, olivacek, zonis tribus hrunneis fasciatfl; anfractibus leViter 
convexis, suturis minime profundis; apertur^L albid^ ovato‘'oblong& 
infrk subangulat&. Long. 0.85 poll. 

-This a very distinct and pretty species, with a strong epidermis. 
It is generally eroded at the apex. 

82. Melania Terebra. Testd elongato-turritd, olivaceo-brunneft, 
loevi, politd; anfractibus tumidis ; suturis excavatis; sinu inter basin 
labri columellamqne nullo. Long. 1.05. Testa truncafea. « 

It is distinguished from the young of the smooth variety of jlif. 
variabHis by the want of angularity at the centre of the lower whorl, 
by its polished epidermis, more tumid whorls and more deeply sunk 
sutures, as well as by the absence of the sinuation of the inner lip 
whieh' characterises that species. The apex of the shell is more or 
less truncated. 

38. Melania coniea. Gray? Testft solids, globoso-conic&, longitudi- 
mditerstiiat&plerttmqne transverse obsolete sulcatft; anfractibus, ultimo^ 
vebtrieoso cseteris mpide (tiannutis; st^rU bene sigimtisi apwtmrft^ 
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Dvatft, intitB albidi, fosciis quibasdam castaneia omat& i labro mXhs 
denticulato. 

lliis Bpeciea resembles so closely the figure given in GBirriYB*! 
CuTiBR. n. 14, f. 3, as Melania conica of Ghat, that 1 am imwUIing 
to describe it as new, in the absence of a specific^ character of that 
shell. Grat’s figure, however, does not exhibit the obsolete sulcations 
of the shell under review,—an omission which may be attributed to the 
brown inprustation with which they are ordinarily obscured, nor the 
smoothed denticulations which ornament the interior margin of the 
right lip in our shell. Should it eventually prove to be distinct, it 
may be named M. denticulata from this character, which is also pos* 
sessed in a minor degree by M. Stephanm. The spire is eroded in 
all the specimens which 1 have examined. Length one inch. 

34. Neritina depreasa. Testfil solid^l, sub-convolutfl, transversb 
ovatfi, gibbos4, olivnce^, longitudinaliter purpureo-fusco lat6 strigat&, 
strigis versus apicem angulato-flexuosis ; spira depressd; anfractibus 
sub'binis; peritremate integro acuto, sub-orbiculari; septo calloso 
magno; apertur4parv&,lunat&, auranti&; labio sub-recto, medio emar- 
ginato, ibi denticulato. 

Greatest transverse diameter 0.8 inch. The peritreme which sur> 
rounds the aperture and shelving callus is nearly free, and occupies 
nearly the whole face of the shell. All within it, including the sep* 
turn as well as the aperture, is usually of a dull orange colour. When 
weathered the shell is whitish, with pink bands and zig>zag lines; the 
denticulations of the inner lip are occasionally obsolete. The indivi¬ 
duals in the Society's collection are probably from the Sundarban 
rivers, as the species is common, adhering to wooden piles and brick¬ 
work in the Hughli at Calcutta, as well as in waters which have 
periodical communication with it. The following species is so nearly 
allied to N. depreasa that 1 shall describe it here for the purpose of 
instituting a comparison and pointing out the distinctive characters, 
although no example of it occurs in the collection. 

36. Neritina cornucopia. Test4 solidiuscuU, convolutk, subsym- 
ipetricfi, transversfe ovato-acutfi, gibbosSi, pallide virente, punctis mi¬ 
nimis. nigris, interdum confiuentibus, lincis longitudinalibus dispo- 
sitis ornate; spor^ vald^ deptess^ ; anfractu pone callum compressor 
sub-mediano, minimi obliquo; peritremate acuto, libero, ovatb, pene 
totam testam circumcludente; callo magno ingrescente; apertuM 
lunati mediocri; labio recto tot& longitudine denticulato, medio 
emarginato. 

ft Greatest irgnsveinj^ breadth 0.7 inch. At the first glance this ihell 
.would probably be mistaken for the last described speciew, l^m 
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wkicli it differs more especially in the greater proportionate size of 
the aperture, in the perfect parallelism of the inner lip with the axis 
of the shell, its denticulation nearly throughout its whole length, in¬ 
stead of merely in the centre ; in the compression of the whorl at the 
bsck of the callus, and its subcentrical position, thereby occasioning 
the approhcb of the shell to a symmetrical configuration, and finally 
in its suite of colours. It is much less frequent than N. depressa, I 
have met with only two specimens, in the Hfigli at Fort William, 
and in Tolly’s Nullah, adhering to piles and bricks. The aperture is 
livid white, with blackish shades. The operculum, following the form 
of the aperture, is broader than in N. depressa, and its two costate 
teeth are more developed. 

36. Neritina tigrina. Test4 globoso'conoidek, comefi vel olivacek, 
lineis subtilissimis, fasciis angulato-fiexuosis, maculisque nigris long!- 
tudinaliter strigatk ; suturis obsoletis ; anfractu ultimo ventricoso, 
infrk suturam excavato-depresso; aperturk obliquk, intus albk ; callo 
columellari maculk lutek notato; labio medio emarg^inato, infrk pro- 
jecto, emarginatione projecturkque ambabus denticulatis. 

The specimens, in the collection, of this very handsome species are 
of an ordinary size. A fine individual which I took adhering to the 
piles which defend Fort William from the action of the Hugh, 
measures 1.35 inches in length. The operculum is very strong, and 
besides the two exserted mucrones at the lower part, have two strong 
radiating curved ribs on the inner surface, the central one of which 
forms, at its termination, a third macro. In addition to the living 
examples which 1 met with in the River HugU, 1 have a beautiful 
specimen which I captured in the aqueduct that supplies the old 
Course at Calcutta. When decorticated the ground of the shell is 
white ; and the black markings assume a purplish hue. 

Two other very distinct species of Neritina with oblique apertures 
inhabit the waters around Calcutta. I propose shoitly to describe 
them as N. retifera and N. ohtusa. 

In all the species of Neritina of which I have seen the operculum, 
that accessory piece is smooth and polished, exhibiting only faint 
radiating striae or striae of growth ; but in a ribbed Nerita which 
occurs at the embouchure of the HitgH, the exterior surface of the 
operculum is granulated like shagreen. Is this latter character per¬ 
manent in the genus Nerita ? if so, it wUI furnish an additional mark 
to distinguish the two genera. 

37. Navieella compressa. Testk transverse elongatk, compressft, 
late&i albidfl^ yel comek, lineis mumtissimis transversis diverse colob 
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rfitis,' macujisqtt® ^teraatis radiantibus decoloratis pict&; dptso 
clevato; limbi extremitatibus emarginatia. Long. 0. 85. Lat. 0. 4S 
poll 

From the peculiar form of the aperture of this ahelU itia cvidentlj^ 
accustomed to adhere to the convex surfaces of cylindrical bodies of 
small diameter, probably the stems of shrubs growing in the water, 
to which the sinuous disk would exactly conform. The numerous 
specimens in the collection all possess the same feature, which is 
never observable in Navicella tessellata of Lamarck. The last men^ 
tioned shell I discovered adhering in abundance to piles in the 
Hdghli river under Fort William, and more rarely attached to bricks 
in Tolly’s Nullah. I have retained the name proposed for the new 

species by Dr. J. T. Pearson. 

Acbphala. 


38. Anodonta soleniformis. Testa elongatissima, postieft anps- 
tata, extremitate rotundatk; antiefe latiore, sub-alata, extremitate 
ohliqufe truncata; Natibus eomplanatis, inconspicuis, senectute obli- 
teratis, decorticatis; epidermide junioris fulvidd, prseter angulum 
umbonis viridi, salcis illuc vinis impressa, aetate fused. Long. 6 

-poll. Lat. prope apicem 1. 2, Lat. prope alam 1.5 poll. 

This is a very interesting shell, being, in proportion to its length, 
the most elongated of the genus. The pearl of the interior is bluish, 
with a salmon tinge in old specimens, which are likewise mudi worn 
on the exterior surface, and have their posterior muscular impression 
very deeply marked, and, as it were, carious. The anterior muscular 
impression is considerably elongated under the transverse dirdetion. 
With the exception of a minute species which inhabits ponds in Bun* 
delkhand, this is the only Anodonta hitherto met with in this Presi¬ 
dency. 

39. Unio caruleus, Lba. Trans. Amer. Phil. Socy. vol. 4. 

A compressed variety of this shell occurs in the collection. 

40. Scaphula celox. Testa elongatd, tumidd, IseviusCttld, antiefe 
angulatft, inter umbonem extremitatemque anticam subito evasfij 
canno umbonali compresso, costuld obsoletd contigud. 

Scapkula: Bbnson, Zoological Journal, Vol. 5, pago 464-5, and 

<]aeanitigs ih Science, Vol. 1. Plate VII, fig. 2 arid 3. 

One or two examples of this rare fluviatile genus of Arcacea whic& 

first discovered in the Jumna, and subsequently met with in the 
river Cane, occur among the shells brought from the Eastern 
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IX.~iVbf« on Zoological Nomenclature. By B. H. Hodosok, Zep 

If 1 revert to the comments of your anonymous correspondent upon 
say Cervus Eltgpkoides, (No. 62 for April,) it is because 1 think that a 
question of some moment hangs upon the judgment pronounced in 
this oase/viz. the right to designate species, and the consequence of 
doing so from very imperfect knowledge. 

According to your correspondent’s own shewing, Cuvier never 
]U‘ocured more than the horns of this deer; and, so conscious was 
Cuvier, ultimately, of his inability to fix the species upon a just 
basis, that, in his last edition of the Regne’*’, all mention of it ie 
omitted. Meanwhile, however, he gave it a name, upon retaining 
which your correspondent insists, although your correspondent, in 
the very same page, exhibits the following practical consequence of 
such proceedings. 

The first writer of the age upon the tribe of animals to which our 
Cervus belongs (H. Smith) is entirely by CutiBa’s insufficient 

definition, or rather designation, and ascribes this deer to. the Rusa 

t 

group! Now, it is a well known fact, that, although the more skilful 
general writers upon zoology have, of late years, omitted half the 
recorded species from inability to verify them, yet that, amongst the 
species inserted, no careful student can satisfactorily refer to one in 
ten 1 Is this system to go on and, if not, is there any cure for it 
but a general resolution to admit no names of species which the 
nomenclator has not, at the time, or subseqitenlly, verified ? 

Your correspondent has only to turn to those recent and costly 
works upon Indian Zoology, Gouun’s Century and Hardwickb’s 
Illustrations, and he .will find that the multiplication of idle names 
and of fictitious species is still going on, under the auspices of per> 
sons who neither have, nor can have, coiqjietcnt means of at once 
undoing past errors and preventing future ones. Press or picture, 
it is the same thing. Neither ought to be devoted, in permanent style, 
to the propagation of delusion and inconvenience ; nor any ad interim 
labours of any man recognised, (except such as he has ultimately 
hipaself completed), if their recognition have that effect, at the same 
ime that it interferes with the just reward of the ripe and adequate 
labours of others. Finis coronat opus; and, though it may be rea¬ 
sonable to admit temporarily all names, as an index and stimulus to 
dUcovery, as well as to sustain eventual claims, if advanced, yet 
those names alone are entitled to permanence which the affixerst, 
sooner or later, connect with indisputable species. Cuvier himself 

* A new and amended list of all anthentic species is given in this edition, 

5 B 2 
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abandoned hia name* because be cotdd not eventuMly so connect it: 
and I confess I do not perceive apon what aoimd principle your 
correspondent insists upon the revival and retention of that nanae* 

I beg to acknowledge the courtesy of your own note, appended to 
the conmniinication in question, and to state my conviction that Du 
VauckIi most probably obtained the horns of the ^Cervus-Elaphoides 
from me. 

The observation of your correspondent—-that the “ suborbitar 
depression on the skull of our deer is perforated by a very large oval 
hole, which is not found in the skull of the Jaraf’ —^wants, I bdieve, 

' confirmation. Such holes are very usually found in the skulls of 
both species; but, so far as my experience goes, they are not proper 
to the perfect skull of either*. After considerable inquiry amongst 
my friends to the westward, I have d,etermined to retain the name of 
Bara Sinha for the Cervus Elaphus; those of Mdha and Bahvaiya for 
Cervus ElaphoHdes; and that of Jarat for the only type of the Rusa 
group known to me. This animal is the Cervus Jarat of Hodgson, 
precisely because he has found it utterly impossible to fix the shifting 
and insufficient specific indications of H. Smith —a difficulty, by the 
way, which your correspondent seems to share, if I may judge by his 
somewhat loose allusion to *’ Cervus Hippelaphus and Aristotelis or 
Rasas'* (in the plural.) May I hope for his valuable assistance in 
my endeavours to decide, whether there be really more than one spe¬ 
cies of Rusa in the Bengal Presidency ? and which of the several 
named by H. Smith it or they be } Let me request your correspon¬ 
dent to test the above remarks on nomenclature by applying them 
to the very difficulty just cited. I am content to abide by the 
issue! 

[We have to apologize for bo long delaying the publication of Mr. Hodg- 
Bom’s note, which has been lying in type at the printer’s some months. We 
are very sure the correspondent to whom he appeals will assist in the 'deBirid>le 
ohjeet of identifying and fixing Indian Species.— Ed.] 

• If they were, we should be in the way of ascertaining the probable or pos- 
sible truth of that startling assertion, that breathing takes place ffirougk the 
suborbital sinua, I have examined repeatedly fresh heads of several spedes 
with a view to this assertion: and my conclusion is that it cannot be true, 
unleas breath can pasa through hone and skin too: for, in the perfect skull 
there it nu solution of continuity in either substance, within the l^its of this 
'" dnns. Wtthoui and «£oee the sinua, there is something extremely Ukeituch a 
aolution, in the sculls of Elaphus, Hatwa, Jaral and Eiaphoidm. .But, ^en 
l^re, n pSffwtlyfnsk head will exhibit osseous or qiiaak o ssie ons cowtjiaaity; 
and the akiu-fold ia eVar uninterruptedly carried through the , though ' 
with xaueh attenuation at the hottom of it. 
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X^-^Ptoceeiingg of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Eveniny, Use 7th December ^ 1836. 

I'he Honorabld Sir Edwaiid Rtaw, Presidant, in the chair. 

tT. Walyrr, Esq. C. S., Principal BRAMi.nv, Dr. Jambs Drcuhond, 
Nawab Xahawvr JuNcBehaddr, ShahQABin c'di'n, and Dr. R. A. Jack* 
SON, proposed at the last meeting, were balloted for, and duly elected 
Members of the Society. 

Mr. W. Dbnt was proposed by Mr. H. T. Pbinsbp, seconded by the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Manuk, proposed by Dr. Stewart, seconded by Mr. BAirA.iB. 

Babu Herambana'th Thakur was appointed to officiate as Collector 
to the Society, during the absence of Babu Ram Comul Sbn, on a visit to 
the Upper Provinces. 

The following reply from Government regarding the AUf Leita'^su 
read: 

To Jambs Prinsbp, Iso. 

Genl. Dept. Secretary to the Asiatic Society. 

Sir, ‘ 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 7th ultimo, 
relative to the proposition of Mr. C. Brownlow, to publish at his own private 
risk a complete edition of the Ulif Leila, or Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
in the origin-xl Arabic, from a very complete manuscript purchased by him from 
the estate of the late Major Macan, and requesting the same support to this 
work as has usually been accorded both by the local Governments, and by the 
Honorable Court of Directors to literary undertakings of a similar description. 

2. In reply, I am directed to state that in compliance with the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Asiatic Society, and in consideration of the manner in which the 
publication of this work has been undertaken, and of the credit that will attach 
to its completion in the manner proposed, his Lordship has been, induoed to 
subscribe for fifty copies at the price stated, viz. 48 rupees per copy. 

3. The copies when printed will be appropriated for distribution as prizes 
in the Seminaries of Education at which the study of Arabic is cultivated, with 
the reservation of such number as the Governor of Bengal may present to the 
Public Libraries and Institutions of Europe or of this country. Mr. Brownlow 
may be desired to deliver the fifty copies at this office, where his bill for them 
will be discharged. 

4. But the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal cannot close the rejply 
to this reference from the Asiatic Society, without expressing a strod| desire to 
learn that the translation of the complete work is likely to he undertaken by 
some competent scholar of this Presidency. His Lordship will be glad to be 
informed of any scheme for procuring the accomplishment of this desirable 
object, that the Asiatic Society may be able to suggest and think deserving of 
encouragement. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

H. T. Prinsep, 

Fort WUHsm, the 2nd Non. 1836. Secy, to Govt. 

Jtesoived, that a copy of the reply he traasmitted to Mr. C. BroRtriiOW, 
the publiaher of the work in question. , 

, It Was intimated that a gentleman in the Civil Service, eminently qiudUied 
fhr thotaric, htd^v^nnteered to make an Ei^lish tranilatioa of the pottionS of 
the Nights’ Entertainments” as yet naedltccU , . ■ 
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Th« following letter from the Asiatic Soi^ety of Paris, tironght out by 
the Chevalier General AiiLAbd, was also read: 

Soeiiti Aeiatique, Paria, le 1 Moca, 1836. 

Meaaiterai 

Les encuaragemens qne le Gouveraemeat* AngUta dans I’lnde a aocordda prea« 
qne on tout temps k la publicatioa dea ouvrages claaaiqaea dans lea laogoes 
aavaatea de I'orbat ont toujoura dtd regardds en Europe, comme un de see plus 
beaux titraa de gloire. Cea publicationa ont puisaamment aidd an ddreloppe- 
meat que lea dtudea hUtoriques et philologiquea ont pris depuia le Gommaace* 
meat de ce siecle, et elles ont servi a rdpandre le gout dea lettres orientalea. 
Aiasi les ouvrages classiques publids par le Comitd d’lnstruction publique de 
Calcutta, quoique destiuds immddiatemeut aux dcoles Indiennea out rendu aux 
dcolea de VEurope lea plus grands services. Ils ont commencd ft remddier A 
larafetd des raanuscrita sanscrits en Europe, et ont facilitd I’dtude d’une littdra- 
ture dont rimportance pour rhistoire de Tesprit bumain n'apas cesad de a’ac« 
oroltre. 

Le Comitd avait donnd, dans lea derniers temps, I’enpoir quel’on verrait eqoore 
s’aggrandir le cercle de sea entreprises. II avait annoncd que le MabAbbArat, 
le ^ja Tarangini et plusieurs nutres ouvrages de la plus haute importance, 
dtaient sous presse, et qu’il prdparait dea materiaux pour une ddition dea Vedas 
et des livres sacrds dea Bouddhistes. Ces annoncea ont dtd re9ues en Europe 
avec un intdrdt marqud, et les savans ont suivi avec une grande sollicitude les 
progrda deces ouvrages. Maia on a uppris dernidrement, que le Oouvernetneut 
du Bengale a cm devoir suapendre (outes les impressions en langues Orientales, 
et destine lea fonds qui devaient y pourvoir, A un but diffdrent. 

11 o'appartient pus a une Socidtd littdraire de juger des raisons politiques ou 
financidres d’nn gouvernenient dtranger, mais la Socidtd Asiatique emit pun voir 
ezprimer ses regrets qu’on ait abandonnd des entreprises qui auraieiit servi les 
intdrets de la science, et qni auraient honord la nation qui les avaient com- 
menedes. Aussi, a-t«elle sinedrement applaudi A la ddtermination qne vous nvea 
annoDcde, Messieurs, de reprendre la publication de ces ouvrages, et elle ddsire 
vivement pouvoir vous aider daus I’accomplissement de votre plan, Elle vous 
offre eu oonsdquence-de servir d'iutermddiaire eiitre vous et les Savaus du 
Continent. Elle espdre pouvoir trouver un nombre plus On moins considdrable 
de .sottscripteurs aux diffdrent ouvrages que vous aves I’intention de faire paraitre. 

Si vous agrdez ce plan, elle vous prie de lui communiquerlalistedes ouvrages 
A publier, et les prix approximatifs de cliacun. La Socidtd redigerait olors un 
programme et une circulaire, pour faire appel k ses tuembres et aux divers 
corps savaus, a fin d'exniter anlant que possible I’intdrdt du public pour les im> 
portantes publicalioua de la Socidtd. 

It est impossible d’apprdcier d’avaoce le resultat de cette ddmarobe, mais la 
Socidtd crott ne faire que sun devoir en donnant aux savants Europdeus les 
moyens de s'assoeier h votre gdndreuse enlreprise. 

Nous actons rbouneur de vous offrir, Messieurs, rassnrance de notre haute 
conriddration. 

F. Amiobi Jaubbrt, Priaidantde la Sociiti. 

Evg. Bubbocf, Sacritmri de la Seeiiti. 

Iteaolved, that an appropriate reply be returned in the same form to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, accepting with pride and satisfaction its generous 
offer of aid in promoting the completion of the abandoned orient^ works, 
and of acting as the channel of their circulation and sale on the continent 
of Europe. 

A lettw. from . M^jor Tbovbb, tendered, in the same spirit, his service 
as agent to the Society at'Paris, and acknowledged i^ipt of pnesehta- 
^n. copies of Sanscrit works. 

. Extracts of letters from Messrs. Bvntrovr, Jacovst, and Ihrofeindr 
Lassbn, connected with the same topic, were read; also from Messrs. Gas. 
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ns, agent and bookseller to the Paris Societf, suggesting arrongeinentB 
regarding the prices of the several works. 

A ietter from M. Row »b RooaaiiLB, President of the Geographical 
Society of Paris, stated that a resolution of the Society had determined 
to present the Asiatic Society with a complete series of their Bulletin, 
Anterio];to the period when its relations with Calcutta bad commenced. 

Re 9 ol'oed, that the compliment be returned by presenting a copy of such 
former volumes of the Researches as are in store. 

A letter from Mr. Edward Thomas, C. S. at Almorah, presented three 
manuscript volumes in shorUhand of the late Mr. Laiolav. 

They appear to be private note books, and memoranda of the author’s read, 
ing—not in the common form of stenography, and titerefore illegible. 

Dr. D. Stewart presented copies of the Proceedings of tlie Statistical 
Society of London for 183S.36, and series of questions and forms for circa, 
lation, with a view of extending its information on subjects connected 
with the science. 

The PassiDSNT founded upon these documents, a motion for the formation 
of a Committee in the Society, which should direct its ^xclusive attention to 
the Statistics of India, both by inviting returns to circulars modified to suit the 
circumstances of the country, and by searching, with permission, the records Of 
Government. 

. Mr. H. T. Pai(rsEP urged that the magnitude of the object was beyond the 
power of a Committee ; the Government had at one time expressly commenced 
such a record, and had given it up after spending a lakh and a half of rupem on 
three small districts. 

Dr. Stkwabt thought that the materials collected might be examined and 
abstracted by the Committee, and, without aiming at minute detail, much useful 
information might be obtained on the population and mortality, for instance, 
of the principal towns. He had himself lately roughly estimated the mortality 
of Calcutta, and was appalled at finding it I in 2fi, the highest rate almost 
on record. After some discussion it was 
Resolved^ that a Statistical Committee be formed, consisting of Sir B. 
Malkin, Mr. J. G. Gordon, Mr. W. Adam, Mr. Baillie, and Dr. D. 
STEWART,*'’the latter gentleman kindly uudertaking the duties ef Secre* 
tary. 

Library. 

The following books were presented. 

V The Arcbaelogia, or Transactions of the Antiquarian Society of London-.-fiy 
th* Sanity, 

Transactions of the Geological Society of London, vol. iii. part 3, and vol. 
IT. part \—by tiu Saeitty. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, No. f>—by the Society. 
■Proceedings of the Geoiogioal Society of London, Nos. 40, 41, 42^ 43, 44, 
and file Soeitty. ^ 

Sir Pbiuup Oret Eobrtom’s Catalogue of Fossil fish in bis own and Lord 
Cole's ,CoUectjon'-'>2yffie AnfAor* * 



^ihe AntOk Soektjf ; 

Addreas delivered at the Annivereocf Meeting of the Oaolofusal Sooiety of 
London, on the 19th Febrnary, 1836, by CBuami.Ei Ltkii., M. A., F. fi. S. 
Freaident of tite Society— by th 0 Society. 

Memoires de la Socidtd de physique et D’Hietoire Naturelle do 6eniive, tome 
vii. pt. l—~iy tie Society. 

Two Tibetan block-books, religious tracts, entitled Smon-'/am-iiteAu-iAaM^ai- 
yorbai-eman-benyo-ba i unA,3cAom-ldan~hda»’ma~9eAee-rab.kyupAa-rdt^iu-pAy- 
inpai-ettiny-po ,* printed at Leipsig— by M. Jaequet, 

Glagolita Clozianus; Codicis Glagolitici Antiquissinui, Leipsanoa foltoriom 
serratnm in Bibliotheca Paradis Clos Tridentini, by Bart. Kopitar^ Curator of 
the Imperial Library at Vienna—presented by the Author. 

Gefchichte der Osmanifshen Dichtiuuft— by the Baron Von Hommer-Pury. 
etall. 

Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, by Dr. Robbht E. Grant— dy the Author. 

Bulletin de la Soci4t4 de Geographie, vol. i. iii. iv. to x. and xvi. to zz. of 
the first series} and vol. iii. iv. of the second series— by the Syciety. 

Abr^gd du Roman Hindustani intituld La Rose de Bakawali, par M. Garcin 
De Tasst— dy the Tramlator. 

Mode d* Expression Symbolique des Nombres employds par lee Indiens, les 
Tibctains et les Javanals—dy M. Jaequet. 

Journal Asiatique, Nos. 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, and 96, for 1835, and Nos. 
1, 2, and 3, of the New Series for 1836— by the Ariatic Society of Paris. 

Madras Journal of Literature and Science, No. 13— by the Madras Literary 
Society. 

The Indian Journal of Medical Science and Scientific Review, No. 12—by 
Hr. F. Corbyn, the Editor. 

A copy of the Old Testament, translated into the Burmese language, by the 
Rev. A. JuoBON— throuyh Ren. Howard Malcom. 

Gav’s Fables, translated into Urdfi Poetry, by Raja KAniziasEN Behadur— 
the Translator, 

" Moshtos,** or the Ritual of the Armenian Church; in two volumes, printed 
in Calcutta, and presented by the Editor, Mr. Avdall, 

The Meteorogical Register for October 1836—dy the Surveyor General. 

The following books, selected by Professor Wilson, were received from 

the Booksellers: * 

Eichhoff Parallele dec langues de L’lnde. Paris, 1836, royal 4to. 

Freytag’s Hamasw Carmina, 4to. (in Arabic.) 

Amrulkeisi Moallakab, Arab, et Lat, ed. J. A. Henqstsnbbro, Bonn, 1823. 

Kosegarten, Amrul ben Kelthum Taglebitae Moallakam Abn Abdallae, Ito. 

Humbert, Arabiea Chrestomatbia Facilior, 8vo. 

Rdsenmnller, Institutional ad Fundamenta Lingnae Arabicae, 4to. 

Bernstein, Hetapadaesi particula, edidit et Glossar. Satascrit, 4to. 

Wusteufuld, Abttlfedae Tabuls quadam, &c. 8vo. Gott. 1835. 

Hegel, Corahi Teztus Arabicus ad fidem lib. MSS. 4to. calf and lettered. 

PaTTionaw’s Egyptian Mummies, 4to. ditto. 

Gotzlarv^s Voyage to China, post 8vo. ditto. 
c Avbeb's British Intercourse with China, 8vo. ditto. 

<lL>a LA Brchb’s Geological Manual, 8vo. ditto. . . , , 

. McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary, 8vo. ditto. 
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.Mooe's Oriental Fragments, post 8to. ditto. 

Wight and AsVott’s Prodromua, 1 voi. 8vo. ditto. 

OvTZLAFP’g History of China, 2 rols. 8vo. ditto. 

BBKNKTr'n'^Wanderings in New South Wales, 2 Tols. 8vo. ditto. 

Smith and Dwiobt’s Missionary Researches in Armenia, Sro. ditto* 

Robert's Illnstralions of Sacred Scriptures, 8vo. ditto. 

Wii.KitrSoi«’B Topography of Thebes, &c. 8vo. ditto. 

Breton’s Scandinavian Sketches, 8to. ditto. 

Hoskin's Travels in Ethiopia, 4to. ditto. 

Robert’s Scenes &c. of Uindoostan, ^ vols. post 8to. ditto. 

Wellesley’s Dispatches, vol. 1. ditto. 

Malcolm’s Memoir of Lord Clive, 3 vols. 8vo. ditto. 

Laiiorde’S Mount Sinai and Petra, 8vo. ditto. 

Carey's Memoir of Dr. Carey, 8vo. ditto. 

Rich's Koordistan and Nineveh, 2 vols. 8vo. ditto. 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library—China, 3 vols. 12mo. ditto. 

Abbel’s Residence in China, 12nao. ditto. 

Nala and Damayantl, by Milk an, imperial 8vo. ditto. 

Akermann's Catalogue of Roman Coins, 2 vols. 8vo. ditto. 

Madox’s Excursion in the Holy Land, 2 vols. 8 to. ditto. 

Lang’s History of New South Wales, 2 vols. post 8vo. ditto. " 

Seale’s Geognosy of the Island of St. Helena, folio, cloth. 

Wight’s Contributions to the Botany of India, 8vo. calf and lettered. 

Davis’s Ohiuese, 2 vols. post 8vo. ditto. 

Antiquities and Literature, 

Mr. Walter Ewer, in a note, adverted to Mr. Traili/s drawing, of 
the Garhwal tridents. 

The proportions of the trident of Barahdt are incorrectly large for the staff, 
(.see Plate XXIX.)—the edge of the axe should be at right angles to the trident, 
and consequently not visible laterally on the sketch:—the letters of the iuscrip* 
tion also do not project from the surface, but are indented. The words are 
sufficiently correct. 

Lieut. Barton, on his departure for Europe, begged the Society's accept¬ 
ance of a copy in manuscript of Bahadin’s Life of Saladin ; also of Napo¬ 
leon’s ncount of the Campaign of 1805, printed in Arabic at Alexandria. 

Captain Jenkins forwarded a copy of the Ahom alphabet, compared 
with the Bor Khamti, Shydu, Laos, and Burmese, with explanatory notes 
by Rev. N. Brown. 

This alphabet has been a desideratum for some time, and as very few indeed 
of the inhabitants of Assam are now acquainted with this extinct character, pre- 
semd chiefly on the coins of the indigenous r&jas, an opportunity had been 
sought in vain for recovering it, until Mr. Brown’s residence and study brought 
him in communication with some pandits who have given the desired infor¬ 
mation. We hope to publish it in our January number. 

Mr. J. O. Heatly submitted a second paper on Analytic Geometry. 

Physical, „ 

Geological specimens from KemBoii, with a descriptive cMalogue.— * 
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Also, a list of the rook specimens from the Kasiya range and Assa^n, 
formerly deposited in the Museum, presented by Dr. McCiiKObANn. 

A fine series of butterflies, moths, and insects from Sagur was presented 
V by the Secretary, being part of a rich collection forwarded to him by 
Major Hbabsey, Commanding 2nd Local Horse. 

Volcanic ashes picked up at sea by Captain Feboussow, of the ship 
Henry Tanner, presented by Mr. T. L. Henley. 

Tbe position in wliich these ashes were picked up was 35 miles South lat. 
and 15'’ 50' west long. The sea was in violent agitation. 

On a former voyage by the same commander, in nearly the same place (lat. 

35' S. and long. 20° 45') much alarm was created on board by a violent ram¬ 
bling noise, the captain and officers believing the ship to have struck and 
grating over a coral reef: no bottom, however, was found on sounding. 

In the same latitude and about a degree more easterly, there is a shoal laid 
bearing the name of some vessel, but considered doubtful.’* 

The ashes are black, and resemble cinders or pumice in consistence. 

A collection of lichens from the Himalaya Mountains, was presented for 
the Museum, by Mrs. Siddons. 

A specimen of Adjutant, (Ciconia Argala,J presented by Dr. O’Suaooh. 
KEBSY, and mounted in^the Museum. 

A specimen of the Modern Crane of Latham, purchased and mounted 
in the Museum. 

Note .—Tbe latter of the above specimens is generally considered as the young 
bird of the former, although Latham thinks it a distinct species. Hhs attention 
of observers is requested to the point. 

A skeleton of tbe Hindustani Bullock, presented by Captain Cabt- 
WJUOHT, and articulated in the Museum. 

A ditto ditto, presented by Major Tennant. 

A stuffed specimen of Albatros, (Diomedea exulam,) presented by Mr. 
J. W. Linton of Howrah. 

A specimen of the Nipal Musk Deer, and of the AUurus Fulgem or 
** Wah" of the Bhotiahsj.by Dr. A. Campbelii, of Katmandhq. 

Papers Communicated. 

Notice of Balantium, a genus of Pteropodous Mollusca inhabiting the 
Southern Indian Ocean, by W. H. Benson, Esq.. . 

Notice of the Musk deer of Nipdl, taken at a postmortem examine, 
tion, by Dr. A. Campbell. 

Observations on the anatomy of the plants of the order Hepaticn, ac. 
companied with a series of beautiful Iconographic drawings of specimens 
of the three sections. Jangermannia, Marchantia, and Riocioidets, by Dr. 
Wk. Griffiths, Assam. 

Remarks on the SUk-worms and silks of Assam, with specimens of the 
moth, worm, chrysalis, cocoon and silk, by Mr. Thomas Hooon, illustrated 
with drawings by Mr. Hupson, Deputy Revenue Surveyor, were for- 
t warded by Major Jenkins, Gq,vernor Generars Agent in Assam. * 

*^Having been placed in the hands of Dr. J. H. Helfbb for arrangement 
and examination^ that gentleman read at the close of the Meeting a paper 
ipn the indigenous silk.worms of India. 
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^Dr. Hklvbr commenced by a aeries of obaervations on tbe importance of silk 
as an article of wearing apparel thronghout the globe. He stated that the disco- 
•very of India and China was valuable to the ancient Greeks and Romans, chiefly 
on account of the precious web of the Bombykia, called Se or Ser, whence the 
newly discovered countries derived their name of Serira. Justimian, said Dr. H., 
obtained an insight into the secret of its manufacture from two Persian monks, 
the fir8t*silk being fabricated at Byzanfturn. Dr. Helper followed up his sub¬ 
ject by stating, that tbe Sicilians in the time of Roger I. became wealthy by 
the introduction of silk into Palermo, —that the Venetians acquired rudies by the 
trade of silk with the Levant, and that in our days it is an unlimited source of 
income to countries cultivating it on a large scale. France alone exported in 
the year 1820, 130 millions of francs worth of silk, and England consumes an¬ 
nually 4,TOO,000 pounds, for which it is chiefly indebted to foreign countries. 

Dr. Helper considers India particularly suited for the cultivation of silk, and 
deems it very interesting and important, that this country possesses already eleven 
known different kinds of silk-worms, producing in abundance silk of different 
qualities, and having by this the internal uieaus of providing all Europe with this 
precious material. He enumerated the eleven different species, of which seven 
(though silk from them has been manufactured), neveri have been mentioned 
before. (The subject was illustrated by the exposition of oil the different qualities 
of silk, the preserved moths, cocoons, chrysalis, and eggs.) Two of the silk-worm 
species, the Tusseh and Arrindy, were known in India, aud their silk was consi¬ 
dered singular enough in Europe, and regarded as inferior qulity of the mulberry 
silk-worm,—though Dr. Roxburgh and Dr, Buchanan, hadlungagopublishcd an 
account of them, which Dr. H. quoted. Two different species were discovered by 
Dr. H.; four others were mentioned as problematic, and three other new spfleies 
sent from Aasam by Capt. Jenkins, accompanied by a very interesting memo¬ 
randum. Dr. U. deems those sent from Aanam exceedingly valuable, as the co¬ 
coons which they produce are considered by Mr. W. Primbep, exceedingly fine. 

Dr. Helper then, after giving a systematic description of all tbe new species, 
went into the question as to whether the silk of India is naturally inferior to 
that of other countries. He regards the question as undecided, and considers that 
every thing must depend upon the rearing of the worm in houses—upon the qua¬ 
lity of their food—upon the first chrysalic operations—and upon the manner of 
working the silk. He proposed that all moths producing cocoons—which, judg¬ 
ing by analogy, he computed at upwards of 130 kinds in India,—should be exam¬ 
ined, and specimens of raw and wrought silk sent to Europe ; aud he thinks it 
certain, that, by the manufacture of silk on a large scale, a vast revenue will ac¬ 
crue to this country. He referred to the value set in Europe upon the coarsest 
material produced by the Arrindy silk worm. The Doctor concluded liU very 
interesting discourse by narrating a fact communicated by Dr. Glass of Boglipur. 
It appeared that Dr. G. had sent specimens of the silk to Eiigluud ; when it was 
shewn to tbe different manufacturers they answered, that the people in India had 
been deceiving them by stating that the fine Cashmere shawls are manufactured 
from the wool of the goat: it was plain to them tliat the shawls were composed 
of the silk, and they said, that, with that material, they, the English maunfac- 
tnrers, could make better shawls than any which came from India. • 

The President, on behalf of. the Society, acknowledged their obligations*to 
Dr. Ublfer for his interesting paper. 

(We shall hasten to print it when the drawings of Mr. Hudson can be 
engraved.) 
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I,—•Geological Notes on the Northern Conkan, and la small portion of 
Guzerat and JKatiywdr, By Oharlvs Lush, M. D. 

[Communicated by tbo Medical and Physical Society of Bombay.] 

In a paper wliich recently appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal by Dr. Benza, on the Geology of the Nilgherry 
hills, it is remarked that “ the elevation of this plateau, and probably 
the whole chain of the Western Ghats, of which the Nilgherries are 
the southern termination," happened at a period long anterior to the 
existence of life on our planet.** 

This appears, at first sight, a bold and sweeping conclusion : but I 
apprehend that those who have travelled in the Dekhan, the Southern 
Conkan, and that part ^f the Carnatic termed with us “ Southern 
MartHha country,” will not only be ready to concur in this opinion, 
but perhaps to extend it $o far as to doubt the existence of any for¬ 
mation containing fdssil ,;rcmains in any part of Western India to 
the southward of Cuich*. 

In that province", it has been stated that oolite occurs. I believe, 
however, that no sufficient investigation has been made into this 
fact, to entitle us to assume the identity of such shell-stone with the 
recognized oolitic forniations of other countries, so as to satisfy the 
rigorous views of a modern geologist. 

There is a liew era in geology. It is now in the power of any 
person who travels through countries where *' the crust of the globe 
is untouched by the hanuner of the geologist," to contribute to the 
advancement Of this, youngest of the sciences. By avoidin||* 
6 o 
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Bpe^dMlInons, not even giving a name to that which is found,—^by 
fiihy noting the site of specimens collected, according to the 
/"'directions published by the Geological Society of London,—^by for¬ 
warding collections to those persons who are best capable of com¬ 
paring and identifying fossil remains,—materials will gradually be 
formed for a geological map of India, as well as for the develop¬ 
ment of sound doctrine regarding the mode and date of deposits. 
Let the traveller who goes northward over the plateau of the Dekhan, 
or who follows up the coast of the Conkan, conclude with Dr. Benza 
that the primary, the trap and the laterite rocks—nay, even the alluvial 
covering these, are antecedent to the existence of animal life on our 
planet. But, on finding in parts of the Southern Conkan, and espe¬ 
cially in tha island of Bombay, horizontal strata of sandstone contain¬ 
ing shells, it would be well to look with more suspicion to the 
northward, and to be prepared to doubt the non-fossiliferous charac¬ 
ter of the rocks. The shell-stone of Bombay will, I hope, be investi¬ 
gated agreeably to modern rules, and materials furnished to those 
who are capable of deciding whether any, or what proportion of the 
shells belong to extinct species. It is easy to name this stone “ coral 
rag,” and it would cost no labour to speculate upon its being simply 
a deposit actually going on at the bottom of the Bombay harbour; a 
deposit here and there brought to light in consequence of portions of 
the present island having been gained from the sen since the place 
became a settlement. Tliis question can only be determined in one 
mode;—by the examination and comparison of a few hundreds of 
species of shells. Decide then whether hll are existing, or part 
extinct. Leaving this important matter for the investigation of some 
persons at the Presidency, I proceed to copy a few notes collected in 
a tour through the NortJiern Conkan, part of Guzerat, and Kattywdr. 

The most remarkable geological feature in the Northern Conkan 
between Bassein and Surat, is the extensive degradation and partial 
reproduction of land at different periods. Occasionally, denuded- 
strata are met with, the date of which can. alone be determined by 
the nature of their organic remains. The first place at which I remark¬ 
ed strata of sandstone similar to those of Bombay, was at Mahim, 
{Northern Conkan.) There is a low cliff of from ten to twelve feet in 
height, composed of horizontal strata from one to three or four inchea 
in thickness. On leaving the town of Mahim the road passes over a 
tract of some extent formed of these shell strata, which after some 
intermediate alluvial, which conceals the nfilure of the subjacent frny 
* mation, reappear at the coast under the fort and publie bungalow of 
tieergaum. 
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As there has been a great destruction of land at this thft 
cliff under the bungalow may be viewed with interest. It avew^s 
about 20 feet in height above the ordinary level of the tides. The 
upper five feet is alluvial, the lower fifteen feet consisting of horizon¬ 
tal strata of sandstone in different states of aggregation. Nearly at 
right angles with the fort of Seergaum, a point of land runs out 
towards Che sea, of the same general aspect as the strata just describ¬ 
ed. This seems to , have been once continuous witli another portion 
reaching out from the coast, at a distance of about five miles to the 
northward. The natives state that the whole bay was once land. 
The destruction seems to have stopped for the present at a Mussul¬ 
man burying ground, where human bones may now be seen exposed ; 
and which the fossil seeker must be careful to distinguish from 
“ organic remains of a former world.” If after another shifting of 
place between sea and land, a deposit should be formed above, so as to 
press and solidify the sand, containing skeletons, a mistake of this 
kind may as easily occur here, as it did at Guaduloupe. 

The road through Tampdr, Dannu and Jyebdrdi affords many 
opportunities of seeing sections of these strata,—all horizontal and 
evidently above the trap. Trap rocks still form the gradually dimin¬ 
ishing hills inland, being the continuation of the Western Ghat 
range. Where the trap is exposed, as in some of the numerous 
creeks, it presents the same weather and water-worn appearance as 
in the rivers of the Dekhan. 

It has been assumed (seemingly by Professor Jameson*) in a late 
summary of the geology of India, that the trap formation reaches to 
the Nerbudda. 1 therefore presume that there exists no written 
evidence to the contrary. This mistake has probably arisen from 
rolled pebbles of trap having been seen in the bed of the Nerbudda, 
opposite the Kabbtr Bar a few miles above Broach ; or it may have 
been a simple conjecture. The fact is, that the trap ceases on the 
coast between Balsitr and Gmddme. The last hills being those called 
Dungri, a low range near the village so called, scarcely more than 
100 feet in height and composed of porphyritic trap. The well known 
hill fort of Punera, near the town of Baida Part, is the last trap hiU of 
any height in this direction. At Ganddvie are strata of clay, contain¬ 
ing kankar, and from this point we take leave of trap, as well as of eheU 
sandstone: kankar, and clay of various forms now present themselves in 
the only sections seen from Ganddvie to Surat. The form and situa¬ 
tion of the kankar at Ddmus demands future notice. The point of 
geological interest about Surat is the constant destruction and partial* 
* Vide British India, vol. iii. Art. Geology. * 

5 « 2 
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letiovatioii of land. But eapecially we note here destruction and 
degradation by freshes and spring tides, where the water is all power¬ 
ful, and there are no “ antagonist forces,” such as are imagined by 
those who are inclined to slight actual causes, and to controvert the 
principles so ably developed by Mr. Lybll. I cannot avoid here 
remarking, as it is a point so Apropos to the country under considera¬ 
tion, that a strange assumption has gone forth with regard to the 
powers and magnitude of tropical vegetation and its agency on the 
crust of the globe; as if it were a general law of nature that the 
nearer we approach to the equator, the thicker the vegetation. So 
that tropical vegetation must have essentially a greater power of 
resistance to the destruction of land than extra*tropical. Such a 
position is manifestly untenable on the old continent, whatever gpround 
there may be for the opinion in the PTest Indies and South America, 
In Guzerat and. in the Dekhan bareness of natural vegetation is the 
prevailing character; while even in Malabar, where the most rank 
vegetation exists, I have been shewn such devastation from the sea 
alone, that 1 am inclined to think that no '* antagonist power” of 
vegetation can be worth considering. An eminent geologist*, advert¬ 
ing to the doctrines of Mr. Ltbll, asks, Are there no antagonist 
powers in nature to oppose these mighty ravages ? no conservative 
principles to meet this destructive agency } The single operation of 
vegetation is a vast counterpoise to all.” (!) 

Should we interrogate nature in Guzerat, especially about the TapH 
and Nerbttdda, we shall find that the conservative principles of vege¬ 
tation stand no chance against the destructive agency of water. 

On the plateau of the Dekhan, degradation can only be slightly 
repaired in one place, by the operation of degradation from a higher 
level and subsequent deposit below. At the level of the sea in the 
Northern Conkan and in Guzerat the rains carry away vegetable mould 
and vegetation with it. The denuded tracts support no vegetation 
capable of protecting the land on which it grows from farther loss. 
The tides with the small portion of sediment they deposit, bring no 
contribution to vegetable soil. Should they throw up a shoal between 
the periodical rains, the ■ next fresh would certainly carry it away. 
The antagonist powers” are here freshes hnd tides, but they both 
tend to the destruction of vegetation, and to throw insuperable obsta¬ 
cles in the way of iis renewal. 

Proceeding from Surat through Oolpar to the Kim river, nothing 
but black cotton soil occurs until you cross the Kim, at the village 

ti 


* Professor Ssdowtck. 
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of JCiK^rawa,—there sandstone and conglomerate are exposed at the 
surface. 

River Kim, section of the right bank at Sawal. 

No. 1. Alluvial containing irregularly imbedded masses of con¬ 
glomerate, 6 feet. 

No. 2. Three feet of horizontal strata of sandstone from one to 
two inches in thickness. 

No. 3. Five feet of sandstone varying in hardness. 

No. 4. Bed of the river, consisting of course conglomerate, coarser 
than the imbedded masses No. 1. 

There is no sign of stone of any kind on the left Oolpar bank of 
the Kim. This formation of conglomerate and sandstones, is only 
known in this tract of country to extend from the village of Koba, 
through Elao and Savaal to Sana, 

There is reason to believe that the same rocks form the Raj-pipla 
range of hills and portions of the peninsula of Kattywdr. The central 
ridge of Kattywdr, of which the celebrated hill df Politana forms a 
part, is undoubtedly trap» the usual varieties of which are met with 
at Baunagar. The most remarkable part of this formation (of sand¬ 
stone, &c.) is the cornelian deposit at the celebrated mines near the 
Nerbudda at Rattanpdr. jThese mines were described by Mr. Copland, 
Trans. Lit. Soe. Bombay. The general account is correct, but Mr, 
C. is in error with respect to the appearance of igneous action upon 
the hill of Bawa Gorea, which consists of sandstone and conglomerate 
rocks,—but not a trace of trap. 

Leaving the town of Okleysir on the south bank of the Nerbudda*, 
on the road to the cornelian mines through Sarapur, Clareville and 
Rappalsdri, the flat black cotton soil plain gradually begins to undu¬ 
late : and in a nullah near the new village of Clareville 1 saw the first 
appearance of stone (kankar of course excepted) even in fragments 
since crossing the Kim. The masses were sandstone and conglome¬ 
rate. The soil now mixed with sand here gradually loses its tenacity 
and fitness for cotton cultivation. At length, under Rattanpdr, the 
pUwe where the cornelians are brought to imdergo the process of 
baking, a clear section occurs on the bank of a nullah or small river 
of rather saltish water opposite the village, shewing under a superfi¬ 
cial B^atum of alluvicd, 5 feet thick strata of sandstone, 25 feet deep, 
inclined at an angle of about 70”. 

* From Hunsdt to 8ug6d (and I presume farther) may be seen a deserted bed 
■of the Nerbudda, the bank varying in height, consisting of clay with regular 
hoxisontal depoaits of kankar. The large tank at Sujod is evidently a*^portioi% 
of the old bed of the river, • 
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The direction of these highly inclined strata is N. E. and E. W.» 
corresponding to similar .strata on the opposite or RattanpUr side of 
the nullali,—dip N. W. The extent of this section^ as far as it is 
well exposed, is about 40 feet of the bank. 

The banks of the nullah above RattanpUr shew irregularly stratified 
masses of a compact earthy rock with dendritic figuring ; also a con¬ 
glomerate containing some appearances, though not quite unequivocal 
of fossil bone. These are not accompanied, as far as I could observe, 
by fossil shells, and it is only from having since found undoubted 
fossil matter in similar deposits that 1 have thought them worth for¬ 
warding for comparison. 

This nullah contains rolled masses of jaspers, various agates, &c. 
&c., but no trace of a rolled piece of any variety of trap as may be 
seen in the bed of the Nerhudda near the Kabbir Bar, 

In the village of Rattanpur the cornelians are collected and exposed 
to the air for a month or two. If on being chipped they are found 
likely to be worth working, they are put into earthen pots (the usual 
water pots) with some earth and sand, and exposed to a fire for a 
day and night. At the end of the hot season they are sent down 
the Nerbudda by way of Broach to Cambay, to be cut and polished. 

The cornelian mines arc about four miles ffom RattanpUr in a thick 
jungle. The people who work them return every night to Rattanpur, 
there being no habitations near the mines. From the principal spot 
now working the following small hamlets are thus distanced. 

Damlde, one mile south. 

Ahmod, one and half mile north. 

Padwana, 3 miles south-east. 

To the eastward all is jungle. 

The stones are said to be found over a space of about four miles. 

Tlie formation containing cornelians is a deep bed of red gravel, 
very like the London gravel: in it are found pebbles of various form 
and size, of the different species or varieties of chalcedony,—irregu¬ 
larly imbeddfikl, and not m layers like flints in chalk. 

The mines are usually sunk to about thirty feet, but on digging to 
sixty feet neither hard rock nor water is met with. I therefore, 
conclude that this is a partial deposit entirely above the sandstone- 
conglomerate formation, which is denuded at the surface of the.^pulliih 
before mentioned, which forms also the Bawa Gorea hill, and 1 believe 
the general range of the Raj-piplas. 

As far as 1 could observe, there is no sign of organic remains ^ 
^hesei^ravel beds,—but every thing hereabouts should be examine# 
OT-refully, as the building stones in several of the villages contain 
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fossil shells; so that if the people could trace them to the quarries, 
it might lead to some interesting discoveries in the Raj-pfpla range. 

I saw no sign of this formation from Broach to the MaiM river, 
opposite Cambay, nor on the Tankeria Bunder side of the gulf. 

The next point at which 1 found conglomerate rock was at Gogo 
in Kattywdr, where masses of rock containing shells are dug out 
from the beach, the upper portions having been carried away by the 
encroachments of the sea. 

This formation will, 1 hope, be soon traced up the south-eastern to 
the western coast of Kattywdr. I before observed that the rocks at 
Baunagar are trap. Now these conglomerates appear to contain 
fragments of a great variety of mountain rocks, always excepting 
trap. This circumstance affords suspicion that the trap was thrown 
up subsequently to the deposit of the conglomerates. 1 say merely 
suspicion, as 1 know of no evidence of upheaving, nor the nature 
of the strata at the points of junction. These, between Gogo and 
Baunogal, are either obliterated by extensive degradation, or con¬ 
cealed by deposits of mud. 

The island of Perim in the gulf of Cambay, afforded me a better 
opportunity of examining the conglomerate than the denuded beach 
of Gogo. 

Perim is about three miles in circumference. About half the island, 
proceeding round the western side towards the southernmost point, 
consists of strata of conglomerate rock much acted upon, but forming 
cliffs in several ports to a height of about 30 feet above the sea, the 
upper strata being of compact sandstone,—all perfectly horizontal. 
The conglomerate contains shells and other fossils, some undoubted 
bones, &c. which have been forwarded for identification to Calcutta, 

Fine sand,—^partly from the decomposition of these rocks, but 
chiefly, perhaps, thrown up by the tides from the opposite coast, 
—appears to have been blown by the south-west monsoon, so as to 
form dunes of very singular aspect, mostly rounded at the top. In 
one place a sand hill has a quadrangular platform-fike summit. 
nieBe sand-mounts seem to have formed a barrier to the farther 
encroachments of the sea. There is a valley to the eastern side of 
the island partly in turf, and some part cultivated open to the sea, 
where one may walk with a firm footing, while the sandy dunes of 
the higher level give way in every direction. 

Proceeding from the south point towards the eastward (the open 
valley), layers of kankar are met with below the sandstone,—^l^ond 

this is a low cliff of sand,—the valley completing the circuit. • 

, - • 
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In the hope that eome of our members stationed in Ckuerat will 
carry on the investigation of the fossils, not only of Perirn, but of 
other parts of the formation in Kattywdr, 1 have hastened to lay 
before them this imperfect sketch, without waiting for a report on 
the nature of the fossils found, or presuming myself to offer any 
opinion, or to draw a conclusion on that part of the subject.^ 


II.— Note on Mastodons of the Sewalih. By Capt. P. T. Cautlbit, 
Superintendent of the Doab Canal. PL XL. 

In the present state of the researches into the fossil remains of 
the Sewaliks, it will be interesting to note any discovery of peculiar 
interest, without entering upon a description in detail. Such a descrip¬ 
tion may, with propriety, be reserved, until the possession of a more 
perfect and a more numerous collection of remains enables us to 
enter upon the description with greater confidence: whilst, in the 
mean time, to those who are interested in the study, the periodical 
announcement of progress made in our operations, cannot be devoid 
of interest; under this idea I did myself the pleasure of forwarding 
to your Society the note on the dentition of the Mastodon Angusti~ 
dens (variety of), and now send you one on a skull of another variety 
of Mastodon which has been lately received. The sketches are drawn 
on transfer paper, and will, 1 hope, be intelligible. 

Fig. 1 and 2, are representations of the fossil skull—Fig. 1 being 
the front, and Fig. 2, the profile or side view. Fig. 3 and 4, are simi¬ 
lar outlines of the escisting elephant, on a scale of one-eighth on linear 
measurement. 

The fossil is exceedingly perfect in some respects. The left orbit 
and maxillaries are as sharp and well defined as in the recent skull; 
the frontal and nasals are tolerably perfect, the specimen is fractured 
obliquely, removing the temporal swellings and diploc of the cranium, 
together with the occipital condyles and foramen magnum; the 
curve of the occipital on its external surface is however retained, and 
although sutures are altogether wanting, and the alveoli of the tuskis 
are mutUated, the specimen may be considered as sufficient to give a 
perfect idea of the form of skull; and, as a form perfectly unique 
amongst the proboscidean pachydermata, will be looked upon with 
satisfaction by all those who take interest in the additions that have 
of late years been so rapidly made to palaeontology, and the catalogue 
of anjpaals now no longer existing on the globe. The present skull 
* ^erives additional interest from its being so different from the only 
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tyfie of tho same genus or co-genus (for it may be permitted so to 
designate the elephant) which has been left to ns—so different indeed, 
as to completely modify the construction of the head, and the 
arrangement of the muscular and fleshy matter that must have belong¬ 
ed to it. 

Withojfit entering into any minutisB of detail on the peculiarities of 
the head, of which the drawings will give a representation, and which 
detail will be reserved until our collections enable us to bring under 
one view all the varieties of this genus that the Scwaliks may contain, 
it will be sufficient, in announcing this very interesting addition to 
our cabinet, to draw attention to a few leading points. 

In the skull of the existing elephant, the excess of longitudinal 
measurement, over that in the contrary direction, owing to the great 
development of the superior portion of the cranium, is one of the 
most marked peculiarities of its form ; the height from the external 
nasal opening to the top or apex of the cranium is immense, although 
undergoing modidcation from age ; this excessive <development not 
being derived from any increase of size to the uercbral cavity, but to 
a whle space composed of cellular bone or diploe, giving an external 
and deep covering to all that sj)ace occupied by the brain ; the size 
of the orbit is small with comparison to the temporal region; the 
large external nasal aperture is situated between the orbits ; and the 
front in the Indian species is slightly depressed:—now in turning to 
the fossil, we find tliat the w'hole of these peculiarities, are either 
reversed, or modified in an extraordinary degree. 

The elevated and massive cranium does not exist, the slope towards 
the occipital and foramen magnum commencing from the top of the 
external nasal opening, and falling off to the rear in an abrupt angle ; 
the size of the orbit is large, aud its encircling bones massive and 
prominent; the space between the orbits to the front continued up 
to the nasal opening, is depressed to an enormous extent, and the two 
lines of alveoli of the tusks strongly marked; the temporal fossae are 
comparatively small with those of the existing elephant, and the 
temporal bones; which although broken off in the specimen from 
which the drawing is taken, exists in another skull in our possession, 
appearing to be large and composed of cellular bone. The angle 
formed by the tusks with the grinding surface is more obtuse than in 
the existing elephant, and the form of head, instead of possessing the 
proportion assimilating the skull of the elephant to that of man, may 
be considered as nearly square, or perhaps possessing a breadth in 
greater proportion than the length. The height of the ma^ullary* 
bones which is great in the elephant, is here much exaggerated, ana 
5 H 
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the form and profile especially is so peculiar, that a glance at the 
sketch will, by comparison with that of the existing elqihant also 
given, be sufficiently striking. 

The suborbitary foramen is by no means large ; the proportion of 
diploe in the upper part of the cranium bears no comparison with 
that in the existing elephant, these differences combined yrith the 
peculiarity of form and position of the external nasal aperture, may, 
in all probability, modify the extent to which this variety of Mastodon 
was provided with trunk ; but to forbear from surmises or specula- 
tions in the present imperfect state of the inquiry, it will be sufficient 
to place this as a second to the angustidens formerly noted. 

P. S.—A letter this moment received from Captain Cautlby an¬ 
nounces the discovery of a superb specimen of the Mastodon angnsti* 
dsM, a skull with both lines of molars, palate, and one orbit entire; 
he adds—“ We have much still to learn of these Mastodom ; with 
regard to the Mastodon elepkantoides of Clift, there are evidently two 
species, of the same character as to dentition, but with a remarkable 
difference in the form of cranium, one of which has the flat and the 
other the elevated crown.” A very perfect head of a horse has also 
just been extracted by the Sewalik working parties, from the hard 
sandstone.—En. 


III .—Additions to the Ornithology of Ndpal. By B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

1. Indication of a new Genus of Insessorial Birds. 

CoNiROSTREs, Stumidw, Lamprotorninee ? Dbntirobtrbb, Merulida, 
Crateropodinee ? 

In the suite of specimens of Nipalese birds forwarded by me, three 
years ago, to the Zoological Society of London, were three or four of 
the subject of the present article. They were marked in the imper¬ 
fect list obligingly returned to me as “ a new form nearly allied to 
Pastor.** But, if Pastor roseus be the type of that genus, I confess 
I cannot perceive much affinity with our bird, either in structure or 
in maimers. And, if a strong, arched, solid and compressed bill, 
united with gradated wings, and very strong feet, be the marks of 
the Crateropodinee, to that sub < family, 1 conceive that our bird should 
be referred; the more especially as its shy and retiring habits are 
alien to thbse of the whole Corvidee, and in a yet more particular 
manner, to those of the Stumine branch of it. The Indian Stares 
f seem to have perplexed systematists most wofully, though, 1 faiuiy, 
l^iere is not one of us exiles * in the land of the sun,* but reqjBly 
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recognises the propriety of the native genns Maina. All the Mainas* 
htive a preponderant similitude of general strncture and of habits* 
constituting generic unity* if such a thing there be; and placing 
these birds* in a natural system* close to the European genus Stumus 
(secondom Lmnaenm); unless indeed that single genus should not 
rather embrace the whole of the Mainas sub-generically. Yet* ac¬ 
cording to the latest and most accredited systems* these birds are 
scattered at random amongst the Lamprotornina, the Paatorina and 
the Coraciana, constituting the Stumine genera Dilophm, Acrido^ 
therea, and Paator, and the Corvine genus Gracula vel Eulabea / 
Should we feel disposed to turn from English to French systems, the 
matter is no way mended: for Co visa's DenriVoxfra/ and Meruline 
Graklea are sundered* toto caslo* from his Coniroatrat and* Corvine 
Starea; and Tsmminck’b type of the genus Paator is dissevered 
widely from all its congeners! If the first men of the age can so err 
for want of local informationf, it is to be hoped that some of them 
will, ere long* see the necessity of methodical co-operation with those 
who are capable of supplying that information, and who. I will add* 
are most anxious to supply it, upon fair and gentlemanly terms of 
participation. 

* We have seven species, all abundant in Nipal. 

1. Religiosa. 

2. CrUtelloides, (nob.) 

3. Tristoides, (nob.) 

4. Sjlvestris, (nob.) 

5. Affinis, (nob.) 

6. Communis, (nob.) 

7. Terrlcolor, (nob.) 

Of these, 2 aud 3 are very nearly allied to Cristatella and Tristig; 4 and 5 
to Pagodorum and Malabarica. The 6th inclines much to Sturnus ; and the 
7th* a very osculant species, has very considerable resemblance in the form of 
its wings, tail and legs, to Cinclosoma. 

T So subtile and various are the relations of birds to one another, that no 
success can attend the ambitious project of a general classification conformable 
to nature, unless* to the intimations derived from external structure be added 
those derivable from internal structure and from habits and manners. 

But bow shall the most able man of science at borne procure an adequate 
aupply of the latter sort of information, unless he will associate to himself some 
intelligent and persevering local stodents ? Dried skins are but dried skins i 
And why have we Zoological Societies, unprovided with travelling naturalists, 
if not to accomplish some tort of adequate union between domestic skill and 
foreign opportunity ? 

So long as the closet and field departments continue separated, so long will 
the multiplicatiou of idle names and vague species go on, whilst no effectual 
progrew will be made in the noble attempt at a natural clasaification. -a 

5 H 2 
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What adds to my difficulty in attempting to class the birds now in 
question is, that the BO»called Pastor TrailUi (very abundant in 
Nepal) is, in my judgment, a typical Oriole; whilst the Lamprotomis 
apUoptents (also common here) is not easily referable to Tbmminok’s 
genus Lamprotomis. 

Mr. SwAiNsoN, who has very recently revised the Sturnide of our 
inodera English school, characterises the sub-typi^l or Lamprotor- 
Itiiie group of them thus. Bill more compressea and throsh>like* 
its base not angulated; the tip of the upper mandible distinctly 
notched.” In the above clmracters 1 perceive some faint traces of 
nur bird: but when 1 turn to the indication of the entire family, those 
traces seem obliterated, for “ the conic straight bill, naked nostrils, 
and lengthened pointed wings.” of the <S'^rnidir, essentially, conjfftc^ 
with the structure of our subject. 

With these preliminary remarks I shall now attempt to charac- 
terise our bird, as the type of a new genus or sub-genus, either of 
the Lamprotomina or of the Crateropodina, as the learned shall please. 

Ciitia nobis. Khuiyu (quasi PedatusJ of the Nipaiese. 

Bill equal to the head, at base higher than broad, sub-arched and 
much compressed throughout; strong, entire*, obtuse. Culmen con¬ 
siderably carinated between the nares, but not much produced among 
the soft and simple frontal plumes. Tomiaj erect, rather obtuse, and 
near to the palate. Nares broad-lunate, sub-basal closed above by a 
nude un-arcbed scale. Rictus moderate, smooth. Orbits and head 
plumose. Wings short, but firm ; .“ith quill usually longest; 2 first 
strongly—2 next, slightly gradated up to it. Tail short, quadrate 
and firm. Tarsi sub-elevate, very strong, nearly smooth. Toes com¬ 
pressed and ambulatory; lateral fores unequal, connected basally, 
the outer one as far as the joint; central not elongated; hind very 
large, sub-depressed and exceeding either of the lateral fores. Nails, 
compressed, strong, moderately bent, rather bluntf. 

41 

* Entire in tbe majority of my full grown specimens, but In others there is a 
faint notch. This liability to vary perpetually occurs in Cinclus, in Ciaclo- 
soma, in Cuculus, auA in Timabii (not to mention more); rendering the task 
of characterisiDg a vrork of lime and labour in comparisons. 

f So soon as the family vnd aub-faiuily of our genns be determined, a great 
part of the above generic def nition may be omitted relatively to such deter¬ 
mination. At present the larger divUions sadly outmn the obaracters whi^ 
should accompany and designate them. Vide Sbaw's General Zoology, vols. 
13 and 14, where few of the larger divisions have aoy characters attached to 
them. Vide also the Regne Animal, Aves. wherein tbe eubdirisioas .are iadl- 
*^i^ted, pauim, by two or three vague words 1 
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Type ClUia Nipalmsio, nobis. 

Nos. 254, 255, of the new specimens and drawings in the posses, 
sion of the Zoological Society. In order to illustrate the affinities ^6( 
our bird, 1 proceed to compare it with Pastor roseus and with Xem* 
protomis y)ilopterus. 

In Pastor roseus (as in all the typical Pastors in my possession) 
the bill u longer than the head, straight, conico-cylindric, and soft 
and feeble towards the base. Its gape is angulated; and the plumes 
of the head, carried forwards to the anteal extremity of the oval 
nares, are pointed, glossed, and elongated. The ample and pointed 
wings, have the Ist quill bastard; the 2nd, very long and nearly 
equal to the 3rd, which is always the longest. The tarsi are strong, 
elevated and heavily scaled. The toes have the laterals and hind 
equal, and the central fore considerably elongated. The outer fore 
toe has a basal connexion with the central, but the inner is free. 

In Lamprotornis spiloptet'us the wings have exactly the same form 
as in Pastor roseus-, and, as this identical form is also found in 
Eulahes religiosa, (not to mention more typical ’Pastors,) it would 
seem to be characteristically and extensively significant"'. The bill 
of Lamp, spilopterus, which is scarcely longer than the head, uni¬ 
formly sub-arcuated and not angulated at the gape, so far agrees 
with our Ctitia. But its base is distinctly depressed, whilst forward 
it has a very slight compression and sub-cylindric outline. It is, 
besides, sharply pointed, saliently notched, and its trcachant fine 
tomise are deeply interlocked. Carry these peculiarities a little further 
and you have the bill of CAloropsis, which genus further agrees with 
Lamprotornis spilopterus almost entirely in the nature of the food of 


* The generic character of Pastor gives * remex pritna longUsimabat it is 
not so in my specimen of the type or Roseus: nor in any other typical Pastor, 
if Pastor be the equivalent for Maine. On the other hand, if Aeridothereshe 
held to be that eqaivolent.^e ‘ gense plus minusve nudm' is tiue of 'JVistotdes, 
not true of Cristelloides, which two species are, however, as nearly allied as pos- 
Bible and perpetually associate together, every large flock of the former having 
many individuals of the latter. In other words, these genera are artificial and 
false $ .neither of them being capable of comprising consistently half a dozen of 
the most similar bird's. The cheek piece cannot be an influential character, or 
one of the above named two species would not have it, and the other want it. 
By consequence, I should say, the genus Eulabes is purely artificial; for, bating 
the cheek piece, there is nothing left to distinguish the single species ranged 
under it, hat a greater degree of thickness in a bill of exactly the same essential 
ebaracter. 

Commend me to the oid genos Graeula, sub-generieally divided. ^ 

Our Maina is the prototype of the French Martin and of the Bngliili JtffffJW*, 
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tlie ipecies, and in the structure of their stomachs. On the other 
hand, the harder, blunter, more solid, and uniformly compressed bill 
of Cdtia, associated as it is with a subtriturating stomach and a diet 
consisting of hard insects and seeds, seems to affine our bird to 
Ptmatorhinus and its allies. 

In Lamprotomia apilopterua the nares are still short and round, 
though there be somewhat more approach to a nude membranous 
teot than in Paator rosvua. 

In Lamprotomia apilopterua the tarsi are rather low, and the feet 
suited more to perching than to walking, the soles being ilattish and 
the nails very acute. The lateral fores (of which the outer one only 
has a basal connexion) are shorter in proportion to the central, and 
longer in relation to the hind, than in our bird, which, by its longer 
legs, and full soled stout toes, provided with straighter and blunter 
nails, proclaims its more terrestrial habits, notwithstanding the basal 
connexion of the fore toes. Lastly, the pointed and burnished fea¬ 
thers upon the head of Spilopterua are wholly wanting in our bird. 

In Spilf^terua they seem to intimate relationship with the Stares: 
nor is the intimation unrequired ; for the habits and essential struc¬ 
ture of this species*, when viewed in relation to whatever hath been, 
or can be justly, fdleged of the Sturnida, savour more of contrast 
than of similitude. As for our Cutia, amidst all its anomalies (so to 
speak) of external structure, there is certainly something Sturnine in 
its aspect; and, by the formation of its ^eet and wings, as well as by 
its variegated plumage, it bears some resemblance to Sturnella; a 
genus " leading directly to the true starlings.” 

Species new. Nipalensia nobis. Nipaleae Cdtia, nobis. 

Habitat, central and northern regions : adheres to the wilds, and 
feeds on hard seeds and hard ground insects. 

Colour and Size. Male. Above, brilliant rusty yellow, with jet 
black remiges and rectrices : cap, and a la^e apert central portion 
of the wings, slaty ; the former, confined all round by a black band 

* Quod est, structure of the chylopoetic viscera of the bill, and of the 
tongue, taken collectively. 

In all these respects there is a strong tendency towards Ixos, Chloropsis, 
Hypsipetes, end others of the frugivorous arboreal and short-legged section of 
those most anomalous thrushes, the other or long-legged division of which seem 
to wake some such approximation to the Conirostres, as the short-legged section 
does to the Tenuirotttres. Cuviku’s Fhiledones, of which our Sibia maybe 
iaxen as a perfect type—appear to unite these two very opposite sections. 
Stbia Picaoides has the tail and feet of Pica; s«d the bill and tongue of Cblo- 
V^sis I But these are mysteries for the amply stored Muaeum and library to 
solve I 
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proceeding throttgli the eyes and ears drom the nares. Below, from 
chin to legs pure white, from legs inclusively to tail, flavescent: the 
flanks broadly cross-barred with black: a spot of the s&me hue at 
the base of the maxilla: most of the quills and the lateral rectrices, 
tipped with white : lining of the wings and quills internally towards 
their bases, albescent: bill above blackish, below plumbeous: leg^ 
orange yellow: iris brown, 7 inches long by 11 wide, and 2 oz- in 
weight: bill : tarsus l?i: central toe : hind toe The female 
is a trifle less in size : her mantle is variegated by longitudinal black 
drops; and her cheek-band is brown instead of black. 

2. Indication of a new Genus of Waders, belonging to the Charadriatic 

Family. 

Most Indian sportsmen are aware that there are two species of 
wader, known to the natives by the common name of Carvdnak or 
Carbdnah ; one of which frequents dry sandy plains, and the other, 
sandy banks of rivers. < 

The former bird belongs to the genua (Edicnemus or Thick-knee, 
scarcely differing, as a variety, from the European type of that genus. 
But the latter, though possessing the same figure (even to the large 
head, with abrupt elevated forehead and great staring eye), as the 
other; and though, moreover, resembling the other strictly in the 
form of the legs, wings and tail, yet differs from it totally in the 
structure of the bill. 

This member, which in (Edicnemus has very much of the Plover 
form, in the river-haunting Carvdnak exhibits the strength and size 
so conspicuous in the Storks and Jabirus. 

1 find no generic mention of such a form in the works of Ornitho¬ 
logy accessible to me ; and 1 therefore propose to characterise it as 
a new genus; subject to the correction of those whose access to 
libraries and museums qualifies them to lay down the law in matters 
of this sort. 

Order GnAi,i.ATORXs. Family Ohara oriadji. Genus Corvdnaca, nobis. 

Character. 

Bill twice as long as the head, sub-recurved, strong, convex above, 
considerably compressed; the base thickish and rounded; the tomia 
very trenchant, locked, and denticulated and notched towards the tip, 
as in Ardea. Nares broad-linear and placed forward in a wide 
membranous fosse, extending | from the base to the tip of the 
culmen. Tongue long, narrow, fleshy: towards the point cartilagi¬ 
nous, and the point itsdf sub-bifid. Form of the head and body, of* 
the feet, wings and tail, as in (Edicnemus. * 
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T3rpe Carvdnaca Grisea, nobis. (Edicnemui Magniroetris, Hard- 
wickii ? 

Specific character. 

Carvdnac. Above* a sky grey : below, together with the frontal 
zone, white. Brows* ear-coverts and mustaches, blackish. Shoulders, 
false wing, and coverts next them, together with the qaills and tip 
of the tail, blackish. Wings and tail irregularly but largely banded 
with white, and both white for the most part, below. Length of the 
bird 20 inches, width 36, weight 1J lbs. 

The marks. This species inhabits the Bengal Presidency, very 
generally, being always found on the wide sandy banks of the larger 
rivers during the cold months of the year. It migrates to Tibet in sum¬ 
mer, and passes over N6pal on its way to and fro. Its food consists 
of crabs and other hard-shelled fish. Its intestines are from 2*2 
to 25 inches long, with two caeca, each 3^ inches, placed at 5 inches 
from the lower end of the gut. The stomach is a strong triturating 
gizzard, fitted with the aid of gravel, to grind the hard parts of the 
bird’s food. 

Manners cannot well be more,dissimilar than those of the desert 
and ripuary Carvdmcs: the former adhering to dry arid plains, very 
much like the Indian Bustards'*’; and the latter, as exclusively to the 
beds of rivers. Whoever will refer to the English Cuvier, (Aves, 
in. 307,) will perceive that our species is probably not unknown to 
science. Is it hot the CEdicnemus Magnirostris of llardwicke ? 

At the place quoted, two other allied species are cited, and these 
three may constitute the new genus or sub-genus Carvdnaca, distin¬ 
guished from CEdicnemus by totally different manners, and by a truly 
cultirostral bill. 

It were well, indeed, if all new genera rested on diversities so 
marked as these—-the manners so admirably tallying with the struc¬ 
ture of that grand instrument of sustentation, the rostrum. Our 
genus, moreover, appears to me to constitute a remarkable and dis¬ 
tinct link of connexion between the Ardeidee, by means of Mycteria 
and the Charadriad<e through CEdicnemus. And it would, in my 
judgment, be quite as consonant to nature to confound CEdicnemus 
with Charadrius, as Carvdnaca (nobis) with CEdicnemus. 

The only consequence of Hardwickk’s species proving to be the 
same with ours, ought therefore to be—not the rejection of the new 
genus, but—the merging of my specific name of Grisea in his of 
Magnirostris: unless indeed, the latter term be not held to have lost 

< 

c • It is frequently called by us the Bastard Florican. 
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its significance in relation to a genus as much distinguished for the 
strength and size of the bill, as any one of the whole order. 

3.— Indication of a new Genus of the Falconida. 

FalconinjB, Vigors. Genus new. Bdza, nobis. 

Generic character. Bill as in lerax, but somewhat longer : upper 
mandible, with two sharp teeth on either side the hook, directed for¬ 
wards : lower mandible with three or four smaller ones, on each side, 
correspondent to the former. Nares transverse, long, and liriear, 
with the cere behind them membranous and free to base of bill. Legs 
and feet short and thick. Tarsi low, half plumed, coarsely reticulate. . 
Toes short, cleft, inner fore and hind somewhat depressed and the 
latter large. Aeropodia wholly reticulate. Talons sub-equal, acute, 
squared below. 

Wings long, equal to tail: 3rd quill longest. 

Type. Bdza Sydma, nobis. i 

In addition to the above significant particulars, (some of which may 
hereafter be omitted in the generic character,) I may add that the 
orbits, lore, and sides of the cere are clad in soft, composed plumage; 
that the cere is short and nude above ; that the bill has great breadth 
and depth at the base, corresponding with the broad flat head and 
large eye of the true Falcons, and, both of which distinguish our bird 
no less; that the first and second quills are but moderately gradated*, 
and all three pretty sharply emarginated towards their tips, though 
not so near as in Falco or in lerax ; that the tail is of medial length 
and square; that the tongue is bifid ; and that, lastly, the feeble feet 
are remarkable for the sub-equality of the toes and talons, the rough¬ 
ness and levelness of the soles, and the size and depression of the 
thumbs. The complex affinities of this singular genus are obviously 
with Cymindis, Harpagus and lerax. It is more nearly allied to the 
last, and its position (in Vigors’ arrangement of the Falconidm) clearly 
is at the head of the Falconinw, and leading from the genus Gamp- 
sonix to the genus lerax. It differs from lerax by its cymindian 
nares, its long wings, and its cleft toes, with unballed and depressed 
soles. 

Species new. Bdza Sydma, nobis. 

Black, glossed with changeable blue or green : the belly and sides, 
rufous white, crossed by five or six broad bars of lake tinged ochreous 
red: outer web of the secondaries, the same hue—of the tertials, 

* 1st is H inches, and the 2nd h an inch, less the 3rd: the rest rapidly 
fall off; and the primaries exceed the tertiaries by nearly tftree inches. The 
acapulars are of good length. 

5 1 
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white : scapulars and long coverts nearest them, whitened internally : 
a broad white gorget on the breast; reiniges and rectrices plumbe¬ 
ous, for the most part, on the lower surface : legs and bill jduinbc- 
ous : talons and tip of tlie bill, black: iris brown : a long slender 
drooping crest from the occiput: 13 inches long by 30 wide and 7 to 
8 oz. in weight: bill, } * : tarsus, I /g : central toe, I. ' 

Remarks. These birds are peculiar to the great forests of the 
lower region, so far as I 5 'et know. The sexes are alike both in size 
and colours : both in young and moulting birds the leaden colour of 
the legs is lost in fleshy grey—that of the bill, in dusky grey; and 
the powerful complex dentation of the l)ill, (both mandil)les) i.s in the 
juniors only traceable us a festoon upon the upper mandible. 

4. — Indication of a new Genus of the Picidee, with description of the type. 
A new species, also, of two new species of the Genus Sitta. 
Yunxin^, Swainson. Genus new; Sasi'n, nobis. of Xipal. 

Generic character. 

Bill equal to tlie head, conico-compressed, pointed and entire: the 
base furnished with tufts of liair as in Bucco. 

Nares round, basal, lateral, remote, and concealed. Tail short, 
soft and square; wings equal to the tail, full, soft, d>’sl quill sub¬ 
bastard, 5 and 6, longest and equal; tertials sub-equal to pritnaries. 

Feet three-toed, hind toe stoutest, sub-equal in length to outer 
fore ; inner fore connected to first joint. Nails somewhat straight¬ 
ened and obtuse. 

Tongue as in Pious. 

Type, Sasiti ochracea, nobis. 

Species new. Ochracca ; Ochreous red Sasia. 

Form. It has been described above. In further illustration of it 
we may, however, add that this singular bird has a close relationsldp 
with our Vivin, from which it differs by its rather longer and perfectly 
waangulated bill; by its shorter, even tail; by the Rwcco-like tufts 
of its bill; and, above all, by its three-toed feet, the nails of which 
have hardly any of the scansorial falcation and acuteness. Its orbits 
are nude, and it has a transverse corneous operculc before the eye. 

Colour and Size. Subochreous red, with greenish yellow cap and 
wings ; a white streak from behind each eye ; and jet black unmark¬ 
ed tail. 

Wings, internally, dusky ; on their lower surface towards the bases 
, of the quills, as well as the lining of the wings, bufi*. Legs fleshy 
ifellow : bill plumbeous with a dusky ridge ; orbitar skin plumbeous ; 
iris brown; size very minute, 3^ inches by 7, and 3 oz. in weight; 
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tarsus I J : anteal outer toe ^ * ■ its nail ; sexes alike: Habitat, 
forests of lower region. 

Remarks. On ii recent occasion I quoted Vlvia Nipalensis, (nobis) 
as the smallest of the family*. The above singular bird is still 
smaller, and both by its extraordinary form, and by its diminutive size, 
confirms the assertion then hazarded, that the vast forests of Nipal 
yield to none in the world in the number and variety of the Wood¬ 
pecker tribe. 

Ckrthiad.e. Genus Sitta auctorum. S])ecics new ; Coralliuat 
coral-hilled Sitta, nobis. 

Form, as in Castaneoventrisf, but considerably suiiiller in .size. 
Above, soft sub-cerulean blue, tinged w'ith lilac on the caj) : below, 
sordid greyish : chin white : forehead black ; great (][uills and lateral 
rcctrices, blackish ; the latter, white-tipped : legs plumbeous grey ;biU 
intense coral red ; iris straw yellow : 4|- inches long by 8 ^ wide, and 
I oz. in weight: sexes alike. Habitat, central and northern regions, 

.Species 2 nd, Nip<iletm.s, nobis. 

Above, saturate blue, darker than in Castaneoveniris and with a 
purplish tinge ; below, rufe&cent deepening as you dc.“cend the body, 
and showing full rusty on the lower flanks, vent, and inferior tail 
coverts; from the nostrils through the eye.s to the shoulders, a black 
band : quills and lateral tail feathers, blackish ; a white s]>ot at the 
base of the two central rectrices ; and the lateral ones blanched to- 
w’ards their tips ; legs fleshy grey: bill dusky blue, changing to 
fleshy grey towards the base : iris dark brown : sexc.s alike ; size of 
the precedent, and habitat the same. 

5.— New species of Ilirundinidte. 

Ctpsklus. Chmlura. 

Species 1 st. Nudipes, nobis. 

Form and size. Bill typically cypseline with large vertical nares, 
wings exceedingly firm and long; I st quill longest, more than two 
inches beyond the tail: tail shortish, quadrate, longer than the 
coverts, composed of ten very firm square-pointed feathers, the rigid 
straight shafts of which are produced into naked acute spines. Tarsi 
longer than any toe, nude, smooth. Toes longer and more unequal 

* A mistake, I find: for Picut Minutus is but inches long, or, precisely 
the size of our present subject. 

f Also a Nipalese species: and these kills have therefore afforded three • 
species to a genus previously limited to one—or, at most, two, if Pectoralif^ 
prove to be distinct. 

5 1 2 
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tlmn in Cypselus, with the hind one distinctly versatile. Talons 
strongs and scansorial; 8| inches from tip of bill to tip of tail, and 20 
inches between the wings. Weight 4| oz. Tarsus central toe A* 
Ckdour, head as far as the eyes and ears (inclusive), dorsal neck, 
sides, rump, upper tail coverts, wings and tail, dusky-black with a 
changeable blue or green gloss : chin, throat, and most pkrt of the 
nect in front, confluently white ; bottom of the neck, on the anteaJ 
surface, breast, and body below, sooty brown: vent, inferior tail- 
coverts, and a lateral stripe from the thighs, backwards to them, 
white, more or less picked out with blue glossed black: back and 
scapulars, whitey-brown: inner web of the last tertiaries, pure 
white : legs purpurescent dusky : bill black : iris dark-brown : sexes 
alike. The young want the blue or green gloss of maturity: the clear 
whitey-brown of the back and pure sooty brown of the belly are in 
them blended into an uniform dusky hue; and their throat is of a very 
sordid white. 

Remark. This singular .'pccies, by the structure of its feet, opens 
a passage from Hirundo to Cypselus. Though variously allied to Pelas- 
gia, Acuta, Caudacuta, and Gigantea, it exhibits, I believe, a distinct 
type of form—being certainly not a Chtetura as defined by Stevens, 
nor a Cypselus of I lliobr ; far less a swallow. It climbs with great 
power aided equally by its talons and its tail. Its habitat is the 
northern region, whence it sometimes wanders into the mountains of 
the central, avoiding however the open and level country. I have 
set it down in my note book as the type of a new genus, called Hi- 
rund-apus. 

Species 2nd. Cypselus Nipalensis, nobis. 

*** Sooty black, glossed with green : chin, throat, and top of the neck 
in front, confluently white : a white bar across the rump : talons and 
bill, black: iris brown: nude part of toes, dusky-grey. Size small; 
5 | by 1inches; and barely one oz, in weight: sexes alike: struc¬ 
ture typical: tail, short and even. 

Remark. This is the common Swift of the central region, where it 
remains all the year, building under thatched roofs, and against the 
beams of flat roofs. It lays two white eggs and breeds repeatedly. 

Genus Hirundo. Species 1st. Nipalensis, nobis. 

Cap, back, scapulars and wing-coverts, brilliant deep blue: quills, 
tail feathers, and the longer tail coverts above and below, dusky; a 
^narrow frontal zone, cheeks, neck, and body below, as well as the 
#omp and lesser tail coverts above, rusty; paler and striped with 
narrow lines of dusky hue on the whole abdominal surface: dorsal 
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neck, more or less blotched with blue; rump, immaculate : bill, 
black; iris, dull brown : legs, fleshy-grey: sexes exactly alike; struc¬ 
ture typical; tail long and deeply forked ; size of H. -Rustica. 

Remark. This is the common Swallow of the central region, a 
household creature remaiuing with us fur seven or eight months of 
the ye#r. 

Species 2nd. Rupicola, nobis. 

Earthy grey brown; below, from the chin to the vent (exclusively), 
rufescent white: legs fleshy grey : bill black: iris brown ; sexes 
alike: larger than the last, 6^ by I4| inches, and weight oz.: 
structure typical; wings exceeding the short and subfurcate tail. 
Habitat, the central and northern regions ; not migratory : adheres to 
the mountains, preferring rocky situations. 

N. B. The remaining liirundine birds of N^pal are Hirundo Rus¬ 
tica and the Sand-Martin; both of which, but especially the latter, 
are common. 

IV. — Description of the Shell and Animal of Nematurn, a new Genus 
of MoUusca, inhabiting situations subject to alternations of fresh and 
brackish water. By W. H. Benson, Esq. Ji. C. S. 

Animal. —Caput tentaculis duobus setaceis oculis postice prope bases 
tentaculorum scasilibus ; proboscide clongata, cylindraceA, cxtensili. 

Fes ovato-oblongus, medio vcntricosus, postiefe angustatus, acumi- 
natus, proceasu brevi filiformi subito dcsinens ; antied expansus, medio 
profundb emarginata.s; al^ utroque latere porrect^ lath angustatfi, 
acuminate. 

Testd ovati, ventricosS, k latere compressdL, ultimo anfractu insuper 
aperturam angulato, deflexo. Aperturd Integra constricta, orbiculari, 
suprk vix angulato; peritremate acuto leviter intus incrassato. Oper- 
culo tenui in spiram planam convoluto. 

The snout is capable of great extension, and the animal is able to 
lick the summit of the shell with its extremity, which is armed with¬ 
in the mouth with a pair of strong vertical jaws, each apparently 
consisting of two pieces : these are constantly in motion in a verti¬ 
cal direction. Tlie centre of the foot has a rounded peltate appear¬ 
ance, occasioned by the adaptation of its form to that of the opercu¬ 
lum, which is visible through the transparent foot when viewed on 
the under side. The singular short filiform process attached to the 
extremity of the foot appears to be the termination of a nerve or 
minute canal, which is seen extending directly up the centre of tlm 
foot until it is lost under the operculum. The excrement is voided 
from the right side of the animal. * 
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The shell is compressed laterally in a direction parallel to the 
axis and to the plane of tlie aperture, ds in scarahus, but the pro¬ 
minent edges are rounded, and the former lips do not leave a ridge 
or keel at each scrni-turn us in that genus. The sudden deflexion of 
the last whorl above the aperture, and the consequent depression and 
constriction of the aperture is a singular feature in the shell, and, in 
conjunction with its cotnpresstd form, led to my pronouncing the 
species to be a type of a distinct genus before I became acquainted 
with the animal or the operculum. 

The first specimens which I saw, were shewn to me by Mr, Cra- 
cuoFT, who found them destitute of inhabitant or operculum iu the 
Sunderbans cast of ibe Jabnua river. He was unable to state whether 
they were land or water shells. Tlieir occurrence in the delta of 
the Ganges so near to Calcutta, .spurred me to diligence in the search 
after the species, and, aho\it a couple of months subsequently, I 
discovered it alive between high and low water mark in pools, and 
on wet mud recently left by the tide in the river Hooghly, immediate¬ 
ly opposite to the Ksplanade. Here they were at‘com])anied by 
Melania lirata* and Melania pyramis*. Dr. Pharson subsequently 
found them in the mud deposited by the aqueduct which passes in 
front of the Town Hall. Here we found them accom])anied by assi- 
minia fasciata, and by small specimens of novacidina ga^Tgatica. I 
also took specimens attached to a floating bamboo iu the Salt-water 
Lake in company with Nerittna depressa. 

Though found between high and low water mark like assiminia 
fasciata, nematura docs not othenvi.»'C resemble it in its habits, as it 
never attempts to creep out of the water in which it is placed, but 
ascending to the surface swims with the foot reversed in the same 
manner as lymnaa, planorbis, paludina, and the smaller melania use 
to do. 

I have named the species on which the genus is founded 
Nematura'f Delta;. Testa ovato-conicA, a lateribus tumida, lute- 
scente, ultimo anfractu ventricoso, majori omnibus obliqu6 minute 
stfiatis; spirA, brevi; apice acuto; uinbilico evauescente. Long. 
0.25 poll. 

* Melania lirata, described as species D, and melania pyramis as species B, 
in Gleanings tn Science, vol. ii. p. 22. Species A of that paper, I have else¬ 
where more fully described as M. variabilir, and I have named species C 
elegans* 

t Lamarck has a genus of insects named Nemoura from liluta and obpi. 
canS^; but as he neglected the rules of composition ^he appellation of the 
present ge^s, while it expresses a singular feature in the animal, will run no 
risk of beine: confounded .with that of the eminent naturalist. 
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V.—Note on tJte Genus Pterocyclos of ^fr. Hhnson and Spiraculum of 
Mr. Pis ARSON. By Dr. William Bland. 

On the 27tli of May last, I was fortunate enough to fall in with 
a shell of this genus, on the islet of Hussou, one of llu’ Jioontin group, 
opposite to the peak of Quedn, and in sight of Pulo-Pinang. 
Although the general description of luy spcciuien answers to those 
above-nientioned, yet in some particulars it differs from both. The 
mouth is circular, its upper half marked inside by a double slightly 
raised line, from whence the pterygoid process is sent off which 
overhangs and forms the sinus, but the inside edge of this process 
does not touch the peniUtiniate whorl as in Mr. Benson’s shell, and 
it certainly differs from those of Mr. Pearson, In the specimen of 
Palo-Susson, the sinus is -j-,, of an inch from the rings above-men¬ 
tioned to the outside arch, and from this arch to the extremity of 
the wing which overhangs and forms the sinus is th of an inch; 
the wing in breadth is -^5 th, mouth thickened. Which thickening is 
carried on to strengthen the wing on its U])pcr part. Shell one 
inch in diameter, with dark orange zig-zag lines across the whorls, 
and a band of a darker colour running longitudinally on the centre 
of the last whorl. Animal recently dead, but in a state of decay, so 
that nothing could be made out of it. 

As one drawing i.s worth many descriptions, I have cut a leaf out 
of iny book, having tAvo figures of the natural size of the shell in 
question. No. 1, for your inspection ; and, to assist in elucidating the 
history of this genus of beautiful shells, I have added another figure, 
Nf). 2 , found at Trincomalee. 

^riiis shell has a small pterygoid process bending down, and in 
contact with the penultimate whorl, extending ^th of an inch in 
front of the circular mouth, but no vestige of tube or sinus obtains 
in this specimen; lip thickened and reflected ; the shell having all the 
appearance of maturity; diameter th of an inch : operculum cotivex, 
horny-formed, of circular layers. 

Note on Dr. Bland's Paper. 

The Susson species appears, from the drawing forwarded with the 
description, to beloqj^ to the typical group of Pterocyclos, which 
includes P. parvus and I'vpestris, and to be intermediate lietwcen the 
latter species and hispidus, to the last of which it exhibits an approach 
in the irregular aperture and dilated and thickened wing ; but in the 
absence of a specimeif for comparison, no specific character can 
assigned with safety. 
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The Trineomalee shell is interesting^ as an arborant form, indicating 
the passage to Cyclostoma, 'which it approaches throngh the alate 
^ecies, C. petiocriamm of Gray. It appears to possess the convex 
operculum composed of spirally concentric and exserted laminae which 
characterizes the typical species of pterocyclos. This character seems 
, to be gradually developed in the opefcula of the Cyclostomoda ks the 
umbilicus widens, and the shell becomes more discoid ; varying from 
thjB flat operculum of C. elegans through that of C. involvulus, where 
the edges of the laminae are partially , disengaged, and that of C. ter* 
mxsiriatum, which is thickened and shews a stVong spiral keel, to the 
' eonvex and spirally laminur structure of the pterocycloid group. 

' the species of Cyclostoma from Neemuck, described by Lieutenant 
» Huyton us No. 26, in page 520, vol. iii. J. A. S. 1 have ascertained 
by a comparison of specimens to be C. semistriutum of Sowurby, 
whose examples were procured from Poona. 

Query. May not the impressic^ of a supposed species of Cirrus 
noticed' in Dr. Waru’s paper on the geology of the Elephant Hock 
‘in the Queda country, printed in the second part Trans. Phys. Class, 
p; 166, be that of one of Dr. Bland's species of P/erocyc/oA from 
.Pulo*Susson P A reference to the specimen No. 4 will decide. 

VI,— Note on the Nautical Instruments of the Arabs. By Jambs 

PaiNSEP, Sec. 

Since the arrival 6f the Arab vessels which annually frequent the 
,port of Calcutta, I have made diligent inquiries concerning the in¬ 
strument in use amopg them for the measurement of the latitude, in 
hopes of elucidating thereby the Baron Von Hammbu's translationof 
the “ Mbhit" (see p. 442^. I have been hitherto unsuccessful, the Eng¬ 
lish .quadrant or sextant having generally superseded.the more ancient 
pud .clumsy apparatus. One Muallim, however, seemed to recognize the 
ihittrument perfectly by my description, though he could not explain its 
coiffetruction; and promised to bring me one on his next voyage :—he 
at^etched out his arms, when I inquired about the issabah division, 

. andf placing his fingers together horizontally, counted with them the 
. hei|^ht of the polar star, just as 1 guessed must have been tiie early and 
rud^ method of the Arab navigators. 

At length in a vessel from the Maidive islaiflSs I met with an in¬ 
telligent navigator who brought me the primitive instruments with 
4^h he was accustomed *to work his way to Calcutta, —and as I do 
nft think they are generally known, .while it is certain they are of 
Aflsbic origin. I hasten describe them as Hthographed in Plate 

*XL,vm. 
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Fig, 1. is the JUi hamdl, an instniment for takings the altitude of 

the pohur and circumpolar stars*, in its most elementary shape.' 

■ It consists of a small parallelogram of horn (about two inches by 
one) with a string (or a couple of strings, in some instances), inserted 
in the centre. On the string are nine knots. To use the instrument 
for taking the height of polaris, the string is held between the teeth, 
with the horn at such a distance from the eye, that while the lower 
edge seems to touch the oceanic horizon, the upper edge just meeta 
the star: the division or knot is then read off as the required latitude. 

The mode of marking off these knots is curious. Five times ^ 
length of the horn is first taken, as unity, and divided into twelve 
parts: then at the distance of six of these parts from the horni 
the first knot is made which is called 12." Again the unit, 
is divided into eleven parts, and six of these being measured on the 
string from the horn as before, the second knot is tied and denominate 
ed “ 11." The unit is thus successively divided into 10, 9, 8, 7, and 
6 parts, when the knot tied will of course exactly iheet the original 
point of five diameters : this point is numbered “ 6.” Beyond it ona 
diameter of the horn is laid off for the 5" division, and one and a 


half again beyond that for the ” 4" division, which usually terminates 
the scale. 

It is easy to determine by calculation the value of these several 
divisions, measured from the centre of the horn or diameter b d, and 
at right angles to it. They represent the tangents of the angle c 6 a, 
to radius b c, or cotangents to the complementary angle eb a: but 
is equal to A o c, which is half of d « A, therefore the divisions represent 
cotangents of half the angle of observation. To judge then of their 
actual value, expressed in altitude, we have but to convert their nu« 
merical ratio to radius, by a table of natural cotangents, into degrees 


and minutes; and to take the double as the latitude in each case : thus,' 
the horn being equal to double radius A e, we have 


— . Lat. 

The first division, No. 12 « 2 X 5 4- 12 X 6 » 5.00 -g, 22-38 

11 10 -r H X 6 5.45 g 20 46 

10 10 ^ 10 X 0 . 6.00 ^ Id 54 

9 10 4- 9 C '6 6.66 .3 17 4 

8 10 ^ 8 X 6 7.50 'Z 15 12 

7 10 ^ 7 X 6 8.57 m 13 18 

6 10 jm-- 6X6 10.00 I 11 24 

S 10 ' + 2 12.00 O 9 32 

4 10 + 5 15.00 II 7 36 


Die 

1 * 52 '. 

52 
50 
«3 

53 

54 
52 
4r6 


It will be seen by the last column that the harmonic precessions 
of the divisions obtained by this simple rule, agrees very closely with 


• The man assured me ijf was for taking the longitude, and promised to coMl 
one night and use it in my presence, but failed. t 
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«palile b(9reme&t« the angle of elevation, falling somewhat short ef 
two degrees foreaeh>diyi6ion. Farther the highest nnn^her, 12, gives 
tteiarly the latitude of CtUcutta, or 22** 38', the most northerly latitude 
for which the Maldiw navigators have any occasion; while the lowest 
mark, 4, gives the.latitude (nearly) of the southern point of Ceyhn, or 
the ,avemge of the Maidive islands. 

It U a circumstance worth noting, that if the unit had been assumed 
at 6 diameters instead of 5, there would have been obtained a series 
of divisions almost identical with the iesabah of 1° 36'used by the na¬ 
vigators of the fifteenth century* according to the Mohit. The series 
may also be extended both ways yvithout very much deviating from 
the same progression; thus, commencing with 




Lat. 

Did. 

16 

= 4..SO Cotaog. of half angle. 

25«04' 

10 32' 

31 

33 

32 

34 
34 
34 
34 
.34 
34 
36 
34 
36 
36 
34 
36 

IS 

4.80 

23 32 

14 

S.14 

22 01 

13 

5.54 

20 28 

12 

6.00 

18 56 

11 

6.54 

1? 24 

10 

7.20 

15 48 

9 

8.00 

14 14 

8 

9.00 

12 40 

7 

10.29 

11 06 

6 

12.00 

9 32 

5 

14.40 

7 56 

4 

18.00 

6 22 

3 

24.00 

4 46 

2 

36.00 

3 10 

1 

72.00 

1 36 

0 

infinite 

0 


In this manner a string, or'a staff, may be marked off into tangen¬ 
tial divisions, equivalent .to the iesabah, from zero or sixteen iesabah, 
or up to an altitude of 25 degrees, within a limit of error by^ no 
means appreciable to the Arab nakhoda, and hardly of consequence 
. to the refined navigator of modern times. Whether the practical rule 
thus developed was or was not resorted to, it is very plain that it 
might have been so adapted; and all the latitudes in Sim's work 
might have been worked thereby; and the lower series of divisions 
might be nothing more than the same divisions numbered inversely 
on the lower side of the square staff, as wUl presently be noticed. 

FVp. 2, the lnlisty\ is an evident improvement upon the original cord; 
a square rod of ebony being substituted for the stretching cord, and the 
radius being made to slide thereon at right angles. There is economy of 
space also,’—the .i^m* sides of the wooden rod admitting of four series 
of divisions, adapted to four sliders of different sises, so as to increase 
^the scale without lengthening the rod inconveniently. Still the stilDg 

* * See w 445. f 
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has the advantage in point of portability. The ruks Ibr dividing the 
vrooden bar are the same as for the Wing, but the marks must be laid 
off invertedly, beginning at the eye endv which is in this the fixed 
point. 

Fiff. 3 is an instrument still used by the Arabs for taking the sun’s 
altitude* It is exactly the same in principle as the aboveiphnt to 
obviate the inconvenience of looking at the sun, the eye is diihdt^' to 
the opposite point of the horizon, from the lower end of the cross bar^ 
while it brings the solar shadow of the upper end of the same to most 
the horizon by adjusting the slider d to or fro on the divided arm. 
The mode of dividing this arm, as performed in my presence by the 
mualiim, or pilot, is represented in the plate ; but it is obviously incor¬ 
rect. A space ce is laid off equal to radius ac; from e a perpendi¬ 
cular e/is raised, and with the same radius a quadrant « y is drawn, 
which is divided into eighteen equal portions (of five degrees each) ; 
through these points are drawn radii to meet the tangential line; 
and the subdivision into simple degrees, and sixths, is either done 
by the eye, or by a continuation of the same rule. It will be seen 
on inspection of the figure, that as the angle gfdia equal to the sura 
of the angles f d b and h d e, while b d e ia equal to hal/ the angle of 
obscrA'ation, angle g f dean only be equal to angle of observation when 
f db and A d e are equal, and that the 90® point is therefore the only 
true one on the scale of divisions. The true mode of division is, as in the 
case of the string, to describe a quadrant from centre h, and to draw radii 
through each semi-degree of the arc from 45* downward, because the 
angle of observation a d A is, as before, equal to twice the angle / Ad, 
of which c d{cQ,c 10, c 20, c 30, &c.) are respectively cotangents. 

To ascertain whether the fault lay with ray Arab informant, or 
with the instrument, I compared the actual divisions on the latter 
with a scale of cotangents, and found the following results, calling 
the radius a c = 1.00. 


Angle of 

Angle 

Length e d or 

True angle 

Error of 

Error if false mode 

altitude. 

marked. 

cot. i angle. 

deduced. 

division. 

had been used. 

90® 

0® 

1.000 

90* • 

0* 

QO / 

85 

5 

1.096 

84 46 

—0 14 

—0 30 

BO 

10 

1.196 

79 48 

—0 12 


75 

15 

1.3U8 

74 46 

—0 14 


70 

20 

1.435 

69 44. 

—O 16 

—3 30 

65 

25 

1,557 

65 26 

+0 26 


60 

30 

1.719 

60 22 

+0 22 


55 

35 

1.911 

55 14 

+0 14 

—7 27 

50 

40 

2.142 

50 04 

4-0 4 


45 

45 

2.418 

45 0. 

0 


.40 

50 

2.759 

39 50 

—0 10 

—10 23 


It is evident from thlA comparison, that the instrument was divided ^ 
correct principles, and that the mualiim had ventured upon an explana- 
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ttofft without duly qualifying himself by consulting his books. It is alio 
clear that the same set of divisions may be made to serve for night 
observations by placing the eye at d: but as they only embrace alti¬ 
tudes exceeding 40 degrees, the instrument would not be applicable to 
the polar star in equatorial latitudes. 

In conversing with the same mmllim on the track taken in different 
monsoons, I remarked that he always talked of sailing upon different 
stars, in lieu of different points of the compass, as we should express 
ourselves. It immediately occurred to me, that this might explain s^me 
of the obscurities of the Mohit, where, for instance, that work directs 
the polar altitude to.be found inches at the *' setting of Aquila" it 
might mean that the ship should steer upon the setting point otAquila, 
until the pole should be depressed or raised to the altitude indicated. 

1 endeavoured therefore to procure an Arabic compass, but not one 
could be met with in all the vessels—at length my friend Btbo Hosaiif 
Sini found a drawing of it in one of the practical works on navigation, 
(the mdjid in possession of a nakhoda, and without ceremony tore 

out the leaf to shew it to me, as the captain was afraid of parting 
with the volume, without which doubtless he would have been greatly 
at a loss on his return voyage. 1 immediately made a lithograph 
drawing of it (fig. 5) exactly as 1 found it, with the circle of English 
numbers, shewing it to have been copied from a European card, around 
which the names by which the Arabs “ box the compass,” had been 
entered as more conformable to their own practice. 

These names would seem to point to a time anterior to the inven¬ 
tion of the magnetic compass, when indeed the only way of ascertain¬ 
ing the relative position of a ship at night in the broad ocean was by 
observing the points of the horizon where prominent stars rose and 
set. The system could only have been adapted to intertropical navi¬ 
gation, wherein no very great variation occurs in these azimuths, and 
it is necessarily but an approximation to truth, as hardly any of the 
-prominent stars selected rise or set at the precise azimuth named from 
them. By the positions assigned to some of the southern stare, we 
must snppose that it was framed rather to suit places northward of the 
equator; but in drawing out the following comparative view, I have 
thought it preferable to enter the azimuth of each star on an equato¬ 
rial projection, when of course the azimuth is equal to the polar dis¬ 
tance, and the compass card thus affords to the Arab nakhoda a rude 

* or, BS my Maidive friend liMwtiously expressed it, the V /okn 

t^amiUon tkUdb** of the Arsbe. It would bea.wurk of great utility to print an 
edition of this volume, with emendations and additions suited to the people^ 
depend upon it as we do on oar Greenwich Sphemeria i 
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table of N. P, D. by whiefa he may, if he please, take his latitude, -with 
the simple instruments above described. 

The card may be divided into two great portions, the eastern apd 
western, in which the same names of stars occur in a direct and inverse 
order—on the east with the prefix mutald, or rising place of 
on the ♦est with that of maghib, “ setting place of the north¬ 

eastern quarter has written on its circumference, 

•^ 1 ; 

*^Froin the ner^A towards the east, Mutaidl Shim&ti ,—(the nor/A*e«/eni 
quarter,)—latitude increasing, longitude increasing.” 

The south-eastern in like manner has the words: 

,yi}j 

“From the ear/towards the south, Mutaldi JanHH, {or the south-eastsm 
quarter,) the latitude diminishes, longitude iucreaies.” 

The north-western; ^ 

“ From the west to the north, the north-western quarter, Moghibi Shimdli, 
latitude increasing, longitude decreasing.” 

The south-western; 

• j) c5->UaE^l^fc 

«» 

“ From the so«/A towards the west, Maghibi Jan^i, the south-western 
quarter; longitude decreases and latitude decreases ;—when you are to the 
north of the line.” 

The final words, when you are to the north of the line, apply equally 
to the remarks on all four quadrants ; for example, when you sail on 
any point of the compass between north and west, you increase 
your latitude and longitude—and so forth. 

The north point, or pole. Is called, as in Sini Act's work 'V* j<ih, a 
word not to be found with this acceptation in our dictionaries ; nor 

is ciiofct* gutb, generally confined to the south pole, but rather the 
contrary. matld, the rising place, and maghib, the 

setting place (to wit, of the sun) are the terms used for the east and 
welt cardinal points. It will be sufficient to enumerate one series of 
the intermediate stars in the order of their occurrence on the card. 

i. N. by W. 11* 15*. the setting point of farqad, 

' il^ calf; one of the two stars known by the name of farqoAain, (/s et 
-ly UTMe ntinoris.) q approaches nearest to the ^required north pol^ 
^stance. • 
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2. N. N. W. 22* 30'. the Betting of nHskf the 

bier. ITiis constellation comprises the four stars of the belly, both 
of the small and the great bear, but generally and in the present 
insta'nce, the name applies to the latter, of which, however, the posi¬ 
tion is nearer 80 degrees than 22^ in azimuth. 

3. N. by N. 30® 45'. the setting of adyeA,(he she- 

camel, probably the same as the goat, of Dr. Dorn’s celestial 

globe, the middle star of the tail of the great bear, N. P. D. 34®. 

4. N. W, 45® 0. the setting of dytfg, the ki%n, 

mam of the Greeks, or capella; whose, north polar distance is in fact 
44-4- degrees. * 

5. N. W. by W. 56® 15'. the setting of wdqd, the 

vulture, wega of our astronomy or a lyra;, N. P. D. 5\\ degrees. 
This is the star translated by the Baron Hammer as Aquila; but the 
azimuth shews it to be Lyra. 

6. W. N. W. 67° 30'. CJUamjHsvv, the setting of sitnak, con¬ 
tracted for simdk ul rdmd, the spear-bearer, Arcturus, 

TV. P. D. 70®. It is Ascimech aremeah of the Alphonsine tables. 

7. W. by N. 78® 4$'. the setting of surayd, the 

Pleiades. The north polar distance of these stars differs so much from 
the azimuth here assigned, (being only 67“,) that the name is possibly 
applied to Aldebaran, (N. P. D. 73° 50^) although the latter is the 
true Arabic denomination of « Tauri. 

8. W. 90°. the setting place (of the sun), nearly con¬ 

stant in the equatorial regions. 

9. W. by S. 101® 15'. the setting oijozd, a con¬ 
traction for the giant’s foot, known to Europeans as Rigel 

in the right foot of Orion, N. P, D. 98.24. 

10. W. S. W. 112® 30'. the setting of tir. I do 

not find any star of this name on the celestial globe described by 
Dr. Dorn in the Roy. As. Soc. Trans., nor is the word Arabic. The 
similarity of sound apd near coincidence of azimuth might incline me 
to consider it as Antares, (115® 40',) were it possible that the word 

nir, bright, in the passage quoted by Dorn from Ebn Muhammbd, 
could be changed to the name of the star before us: the pas¬ 
sage is as follows: 

jjM die 

eozfstellation of the scorpion is known, to every one; on* the 
tihttock there is a bright reddish star of the second' ittajg^bude. 
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vvhioh is the scorpion's heart/’ If the Arabic name of this star be 
qalb ul dqrabf whence was our name of Antares derived ? 

The only other resembling ttr in sound is marked as Atair 

on our globes, and comprehending the three bright stars of Aquila ; 
but the position of this constellation puts it out of the question. 

11. *8. W. by W. 123" 45', the setting of Aklnl, 

the crown. There are several constellations so named. Corona 
borealis is called and is much too far north. There is another 
akleil (Janub() the southern crown, situated about azim. 130® which 
is nearer the mark: but the constellation intended may possibly be 

J^Sl, the crown of the scorpion, the^l7th lunar mansion 
of UiiUGH Beg; notwithstanding its error of azimuth. In posi¬ 
tion, the bright star Fomalhaut of Pisces Australis 

comes much nearer the mark, (121®) and it seems curious that it 
should have been set aside for a less conspicuous group. 

12. S. W. 136®. the setting of rfyrci, the Scor¬ 

pion. We shall see presently that antares is the star of this constel¬ 
lation here intended,*although it is far too northerly for the position. 
But for such confirmation we might have suspected dqrab to be a 
corruption of alghordb: the crow which lies in 134® azi¬ 

muth. 

13. S. W. by S. 146® 15'. the setting of Hamdrein 

the two asses. This name is not to be found in the globe. The nearest 
to it in situation are a and 0 Gruis. 

14. S. S. W. 157* 30'. the setting of Soheil, 

the well-known star Canopus in the constellation Argo, Alsafi- 
nah of the Arabs. The north polar distance of this star, however, is 
only 143^ in lieu of 157J:. It would set in azimuth 1571 at a place 
situated in north latitude 28*; so that if this be taken as a clue, we 
may trace the origin of the compass scheme to Lower Egypt or Syria. 

15. S. by W. 168® 45. the setting of salibar. As we 

proceed southwards it becomes more and more difficult to find the 
stars intended. Canopus indeed is almost the only one familiar to us. 
Salibdr is not to be found on the globe, nor in the dictionaries : but 
it is the very word translated Lyra by the Baron Haumer, a northern 
constellation, which would be quite inadmissible in the southernmost 
situation of the compass. There is a constellation somewhat similar 
in sound on the brass globe described by Dr. Dorn, called 
Aliobdt the beast, lying close to the Centaur with which its stars are 
mixed.*—Again,should# Centauri be the starintended.it wouldbeabouh 
the light distance in azimuth from Canopus—-but this star b call^ 
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with ite fellow in the other leg of the Centaur, Hasdr-o- 

ulwazn on the globe. The only other star of note falling within moder¬ 
ate limit of distance is a Eridani. or Achernar of our globe, which is a 
corruption of akhir-ulnehr, ‘ the end of the river.’—What¬ 

ever star may be meant by salibdr, it is surely more southerly than 
Canopus, and by no means Lyra. The two or three translated passages 
from the Mohit equally confirm this, and receive illustration from 
it. In the voyage to Gujerdt (page 456) the translation says—" In 
this measure (the Aids, or lat. 16® 54'north) Lyra (seUibdrJ is five 
inches (13® 300» or Sagitta (eahm awal) six inches (15® 6'), or Canopus 
and Lyra are equal to three inches and a half (11® 6').” The second 
paragraph in page 457 is expressed almost in the same words. Now 
if for ul sahm be read ul nahr (a Eridani), and for 
bdr we take n Argonavis, the above conditions may very nearly 
be complied with ; for, in north latitude 17®, Canopus and ^ Argo 
will be seen at an altitude of 12® together, on opposite sides of the 
south pole at the hour of 10 p. m. in the beginning of March. 
The north polar distance of a Centauri (150®)^would better suit the 
given meridional elevation (13® 30') than that of Argonavis ; but in 
this case it must be alnahr and not salibdr which must be coupled with 
Canopus at the equal altitude 11® 6^: and the text would need a 
second alteration. 

Again, in page 456 (the latitude by position being about 18®) the 
translation says—" If it be not time for taking the polar star, take the 
height at the setting of Aquila (nasr-wdqd) by the Lyra {salibdr) which 
gives 7J inches (or 17® 30').” Now first correcting vega, which we 
know to be a Lyres, and not Aquila, we shall find that at his setting, 
the star above pointed out as akhir-ulnehr, Achemar, comes to the 
southern meridian, and bears very nearly the altitude required. 

Here then salibdr would seem to be a Eridani, whereas in the other 
two cases it may be v Argo. Until we get somebody to point out the 
actual star in the heavens, it will be impossible to decide between the 
two: but a considerable step towards the solution of the MoMt pro¬ 
blem has, at any rate, been made by the discovery that salibdr belongs 
to the southern hemisphere. 

If the Baron will favor us with a translation of the first chapter 
which treats of the names of the stars, the division of the circle of the 
skies, and, above all, of the cardinal points of the compass, we shall 
doubtless be able to clear up all these points in a satisfactory manner. 

The navigators of the Maidive islands follow the Arabs in their di- 
^vision of the compass which they call samaqd UmwI a name apparently 
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taken fro|a the Midabar word, samoukkd, for which M. Klaproth is 
at a loss to discover the origin*, though it seems obviously a corrup¬ 
tion of the Sanscrit term chumbaka, the loadstone. The 

Maldivis alter a few of the names, particularly towards the south, 
Some of these variations serve to tlirow light upon the doubt¬ 
ful parts ^of the Arabic list. The orthography also, as written 
in my presence by my intelligent friend Muhammad, better known 
among his island countrymen as Ustdd-muellim, the master-piloV 
differs considerably, being more of the Malay style: one letter an 
^ with a dot under it, is, he tells me, peculiar to his islands ; it has the 
pronunciation of gh, not of while is pronounced more like y. The 
foUpwing is his catalogue : 

pronounced ghao, the north pole—of unknown derivation. 
farghadem, a corruption of farkadain. 
ndisA, the substituted for ain. 

<3^^ agouk, ditto. ' 

gdsil, used for a Lyrse in lieu of nodqd or Wega. 
o'-- simdg, the o Rsed for 
oV theridn, a corruption from suraya. 

^ y murgh, the west—derivation unknown, perhaps corrupted 
‘from maghib,—irua is the east. 
jozd, the star Rigel. 

Ur. Can this be Sirius, which is the next conspicuous star 
more southerly than Rigel ? Its Arabic name is 

agrah, in lieu of akleil, shewing that the crown intended is 
the akleil ul dqrab of the globe, which consists, according to Uluou 
Beg, of j8, *, and y of Scorpio; has a N. P. D. of 112® only, which 
would give an azimuth of 115“ in latitude 28® north. 
uJ^ galb. If this be correct in orthography, it would denote 
qalb ul dqrab, the scorpion’s heart, or Antares: but if in¬ 
tended for the dog, it may stand for Sirius. The former is, how¬ 
ever, most probable, because it condnns the Arabic name for the same 
point which is or simply the scorpion, of which the princi¬ 

pal star is Antares. 

hamdrim, the final m substituted for n. 
ail, pronounced ailli, an unknown substitute for aohqil, which 
will he seen to be removed further south; perhaps it is the local name 
of Canopus, corrupted frdm the Arabic. • 

* Klaproth but I’iaventioa de Is houBsole, p. 32. 

5 L 
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):h siliwdrt the no eubstituted for h. 

spheilt Canopus, is used by the Maidive sailors as the south 
cardinal point,—^for what reason I was unable to discover. They also 
use the Indian word dakhan. 


Note on the Maldive Alphabet. 

While conversing with the XJetdd-mmllm one day on the above 
subject, I got him to write down the names as seen above in the Arao 
bic character: being curious, however, about the modification of ther 
^ ain introduced, 1 inquired whether the Maldive population had any 
distinct alphabet of their own, to which he replied in the affirmative, 
and gave it me in writing just as I have lithographed it in Plate 
XLIX—a most whimsical system, and calculated to puzzle antiquari* 
ans egregiously should they chance to stumble upon an inscription in 
the Maldives without possessing the key to it! 

At first he told me they had but nine letters, (the second row in the 
plate,) 'W, ph, d, t, I, g, n, s, d; but on my observing that he made 
use of a letter not in this list for the k of Calcutta, he said—“ Oh yes, 
there are the other nine” (the upper row)—meaning, as I presumed, 
that they were not indigenous but extraneous signs introduced to ex¬ 
press foreign sounds : they are, in fact, the nine Arabic numerals with 
a dash above them to distinguish them from the ciphers. He wrote 
with greater fluency in these his native characters than in the Arabic. 

The system of vowel marks is partly an imitation of the Arabic and 
partly of the Indian method ; the long vowels being denoted by dou¬ 
bling the diacritical stroke: the nasal h is marked like the Sanscrit 
anuswara, but the letter is also inserted. It was striking to ob¬ 
serve how readily his ear distinguished the sound of a diphthong, 
and how correctly he expressed it with a double character. The 
order of writing is from left to right, contrary to the Arabic 
mode, and none of the letters admit of being joined together or 
abbreviated; but I pretend to no more knowledge of the alpha¬ 
bet, or language, than is comprehended in the plate itself, and 
need not, therefore, attempt to expand the materials of a short inter¬ 
view betvmen two parties but imperfectly understanding one ano¬ 
ther, into a treatise on the unknown and, perchance, non-existent lite¬ 
rature of these simple islanders.—It will, doubtless, surprise many that 
they should have arrived at all at the possession of an alphabet of 
tj^eir own. Among the specimens in the plate I have introduced the 
{|pme8 of the cardloal points as given above. 
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VII .—Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions, lithographed. 

(Continued from page 731.) 

Inscription on a Cannon from Goa. 

At the foot of Plate XLIX. 1 have inserted the copy of an inscrip¬ 
tion which, it seems has long puzzled the savaus of Lisbon. Mr. J. 
Gacuakt, chief interpreter and sworn translator to the British Govern¬ 
ment at Penang, Singapur. and Malacca, has addressed the Rev. 
Anselmo Yeghos, Vicar General of the Singapnr Mission, on the 
subject, affording, as he conceives, a full explanation of its purport; 
but either the characters must be exceedingly perverted in the copy, 
or Mr. Gaudakt must have a powerful imagination, to convert, as he 
does, such hieroglyphics into the following Sanscrit sentence : 

^ WTO WWW ^ 

which he translates, “ (cette) heureux (ct) puissaht manufacture 
appartient au bon Roi Ram le 12 de Belier 728,” 

The r4ja here designated as the proprietor of the gun (if the read¬ 
ing be conceded) the translator explains to be Rdma varma vira Mar- 
tanda Perumal Tamuri, who reigned at Calicut from the year 718, 
(A. D. 1542,) to 736 (A. D. 1.561,) of the Parasurama cycle. He 
was engaged in severe struggles with the Portuguese, and it is 
probable tliat the piece of ordnance thus fell into the hands of his 
enemies. . 

Of the letters themselves those only that boar resemblance to old 
Sanscrit, are the Ist, 3rd, and 4th. The rest appear purely con¬ 
jectural. 

Inscription at Kandharpur. 

Lieutenant Kittob, already well known to my readers for his 
antiquarian and architectural zeal, has, on his recent march with his 
regiment towards Gumsur, taken every opportunity of examining 
objects of antiquity in his route. The only inscription he has yet 
met with is shewn at the foot of PI. XLIX. " It is (he writes from 
Cuttack) contained in two compartments of a very ancient and unfi¬ 
nished temple on a rock in an island near AHgarh; at a place called 
Kandharpur or Kandalpur." The characters are of the old Bengali 
or Gaur type; and may be thus transcribed iu modern Deva Nigari; 

” the divine lord of beauteous variety, 
the variegated ornament”—being the epithet, doubtless, given to the. 
form of Siva, established or intended to be sthdpm’d in the temple. 2 
5 I. 2 
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Ylll.-^Description of Uch-Shari'f. By Mvnshi Moran Lal. 

[Dated Sit Pun, on the joint streams of the Panjhb.] 

Ueh, fiurnamod Uch-Shartf, or holy Uch, 'which being near the 
junction of the united streams Hesudrus, Hyphasis, and Hydraotes, 
Aoesines, and Hydaspes, attracts the notice of geographers, contains 
numerous sepulchres of the Muhammadan saints. Tlie oldest of all 
is that of Shah Sa'if vl HAOUAui, but it dwindles into obscurity. A 
miserable wall without the roof environs the dust of the above saint. 
If I write the respective names of the saints of UcA, along with 
their incredible miracles, I fear to enlarge my remarks: however, 
I presume to lay before you the endeavors of my feeble pen in re¬ 
gard to Shah Si'ad Jalal and his reputed descendants. He died 
600 years ago, and is said to have lived to the age of 150. His 
tomb, which is inside a large but gloomy room, is elevated about 
hve spans from the surface of the ground. It is a very simple build¬ 
ing, adorned with the poor frail and old canopy. Both of his sides 
have ten graves of his offspring. They arc distinguished by one 
rising above the other, which fill the entire position of the room. 
None of them have any kind of inscription. 

Shah Siad Jalal acqxiired a very great fitme by defeating the 
Halassu', and converting his son Bolaqu' into Islamism. He was 
the ruler of BetdwaM, near Bahdwalpur. 

Jala'l had three sons, Ahmad Kabir, Baha' cddIn, and Siau Mu¬ 
hammad. When the first of the three was about ten years old, he- 
happened to meet a man in the bazar, whose son had died of 
some disease. He applied to Ahmad KabIr to restore his dead son 
to life. The young saint, after making ablution, turned his face 
towards'it/eccfl, and repeated the words •' Qum bi izn Allah*,” which 
literally means, Get up by the command of God. 

Such is the wonderful miracle described of Ahmad Kabir. When 
he grew older, he became the father of the two reputed sons, SIad 
jALi^L uDDiN and SiAD Muhammad Ra'ju'. The former was called 
by the name of Makhdu'm Jahanjan Jahan Gasht, (or the traveller 
and the Lord of all beings;) and the latter, Raju' Qatta'l, (or the 
Rijh slayer.) Numerous miracles were wrought by these two brothers. 
They went to pilgrimage through Persia, &c. &,c. &c., marrying a 
great number of wives, and leaving children in every country, which, 
tradition says, amounted to 12,000 ; but 1 doubt the authenticity of 
the information. 

* * The power of raising the dead by saying the^ above mentioned word, I 
^litherto knew was only peculiar to Jesus Christ. 
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When the Makhdu'm reached Madina he was suspected to he a com- 
mon Musalm&a and not a Si'ad. On this he stood out of the door, 
and, looking at the tomb of Muhammad, cried as follows: “ Assaldm 
alaikiki yd jaddC' (or, Peace be with you, O grandfather) ; when came 
the answer “ Va alaiki ussaldm yd valdi,** (or. Peace be with you, O 
son) out of Muhammad's tomb, which convinced the men of the shrine 
that hi was a real Sfad. People assert that this proves his being the 
respected and first saint of the Musalmans. On receiving the intelli¬ 
gence, I desired to visit the monument of such a renowned holy man 
of Uch. 

In company with my countryman and school-fellow. Pandit Ka- 
sHiNATH, we proceeded to the town of Uch, and passed through a few 
narrow streets on our way to the shrine. 

On coming to the door, which has dwindled into the most ruinous 
state, we descended towards the west, and turning to the south enter¬ 
ed the room where the body of the Makhdu'm rests. The tomb is a 
very poor structure, but raised about seven feet high from the ground, 
which is concealed by numerous other graves. There is nothing 
admirable in the shrine of the Makhdu'm. Three small openings give 
light inside the apartment. 

The following Persian inscription written on the door, presents us 
with the date of the Makhdu'm’s death. 

** Tdrlk gasht jamlah jaliAn be jam^l SIiAli, 

Tbrikh bdd baft aad o basbt&d u panj ski.’' 

When the world was covered by darkness without the countenance of the 
Sbkh, (or Makhddm.) The date was 7Ba of the Hijri era. ^ 

The mausoleum of Makhdu'm JAiiANiAN Jaha'n Gasht is annually 
visited by the pilgrims of the distant country. It is a popular belief 
in this region, that a fool can get restored to perfect sense by eating 
the earth of this tomb. 

It is very odd that the tombs of the saints of the holy Uch, who 
possessed such boundless reputation and respect in days of old, have 
been not adorned with any kind of architectural beauty, either 
by their posterity or believers, except that of “ Bibi Jind Vadi,” (or 
the lady of the long life.) It is situate on the verge of a precipice 
which commands the old bed of the Panjdb rivers, and gives a ro¬ 
mantic view. 

The southern part^of this magnificent sepulchre has been unfe^- 
tunately swept away by the late inundation of the above streams. 
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Besides this, it suffers a good deal by the neglect of the Musalmins, 
who do not repair it. The door, which has been entirely eaten by^ 
worms, opens towards the east, and has a sight of the other two 
cupolas. They excel in material and handsomeness the others of 
Uch, except that of “ Bibi Jind Vadf." 

** Bibi Jind Vadi” was one of the descendants of Shah Siad Ja- 
LAb, of whom I have already spoken. The dome in which shb sleeps 
is erected of burnt bricks, which are cemdnted by mortar. The 
whole of the edifice is ornamented by various hues and lapis lazuli 
of the celebrated mines of Badakhshin. The size of this grand 
building may be estimated at about 50 feet high, and the circum¬ 
ference 25. 

Though the clouds had unluckily obscured the light of the day, 
still we endeavoured to take a sketch of the Bibi Jind Vadi's mau¬ 
soleum by means of the camera obscura. I herewith enclose a copy 
of it—[which we omit for reasons given on a formar occasion.— Ed.] 


IX .—Specimens of the Soil and Salt from the Samar, or Sambhur 
lake salt-works. Collected by Lieut. Ahthur CoNObLV, and analyzed 
by Mr. J. Stbpmenson. 

It is now more than a year since I received from my friend Lieut. 
4. CoNObbY the specimens named at the head of this article. They 
'^ere on a very large scale, and packed up so carefully as to exhibit 
on arrival, almost as perfect a picture of the process and progress of 
the salt manufacture at the celebrated lakes of Sdmar, as could be 
obtained by a personal visit to the spot. 

At my request, Mr. Stephenson submitted such of the specimens 
as seemed to require it, to chemical examination in my laboratory, 
and where the results were unexpected, I verified them myself by 
re-examination. My sole reason for delaying the publication of 
>hese very interesting memoranda was, that 1 was in hopes Lieut. 
CoNOLLT would favor me with a full account of the manufacture, 
which, however, public business and subsequently ill health obliged 
him to postpone—^and thus time has crept on until the specimens 
themselves have nearly dissolved away in the damp air of the last 
rains : and unless I place on record what 1 already possess, there will 
lereafter be no means of consulting the perishable materials to pre¬ 
pare another report. 

The labels which accompanied the parcel were so full and explicit, 
that, when followed by the chemical notes referring to the nxunbered 
afmroens, they formed nearly as comprehensiye a view of the opera- 
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tion as conld be wished : 1 will therefore first place these before the 
reader. 

Note on Samar lake salt and earth, hy Lieut, A. Conolly. 

While acting as Salt Collector for two months at Sambhvtr, J 
employed part of my time in putting togptlier officially some inter¬ 
esting motes, historical (semi-fabulous rather), and statistical, con¬ 
cerning this marvellons spot, collected bjf my friend N. B. Eomon- 
STONE, Esq. Superintendent of Ajmir, when he went to take posses¬ 
sion for the Honorable Company at the beginning of the year (1835). 
Connected therewith it would be desirable to have scientific exami¬ 
nation of the produce of the mines, for which purpose I send them 
to you under charge of a servant; and will here detail the contents 
of the boxes. 

A 1.—A long box containing quantity of the mud which forms tlie bed of 
Samhhur lake, and which yields as often as it is covered by (a few inches depth 
of) water, and acted upon by a hot atmosphere. This mud was dug out before 
me from the bed of a ** kiy&r” (or vat) just after it had yielded a good crust 
of salt crystals, when it was of the consistency of a stiff jelly. The mud near¬ 
est to the surface was put next to the part of the box at which the lid is laid 
hold of, (in order that it may be drawn out,) and so on downwards till the box 
was filled. 

A 2.—A box divided into three parts, containing as many sorts of earth. 
Ist. Some of the black mud just mentioned, which has the depth of about half 
u gaz below the surface of the lake. 2nd. A bluish earth whiclk soon hardens 
into a friable cake and seems & compound of what lies above and below it- This 
has a depth of half a gaz under the black mud. .3rd. A white sandy earth, which 
has a depth of from five to six gaz under the second strata. This I learned from 
the Sambhur Sherishtahdar who sent the specimens after me to Jaipur on the 
Ibtb July, lie wrote " under strata No. 3 lies white stone from which chunam 
is made.” I immediately sent off an express to say that I would make the 
fortune of any enterprising digger who would dive for some of this stone, but 
the Serishtahdar returned for answer that the attempt had been made in vain, 
(rain) water having covered tbe whole surface of the marsh. He dug on the very 
edge of the lake, where there was no black mud, but only the earth No. 2, and 
he found nothing but this (he wrote) to the depth of 6 gaz, when the influx of 
water obliged tbe diggers to give over work. He wrote moreover, some of tbe 
” oldest inhabitants say that all parts of the lake are not alike $ that in som« 
places you dig and find the three sorts of earth sent; in others, below the mud 
only * tang t kucheV (?) In others again only mud that has no bottom.” 

I may further mendou that the Serishtahdar wrote—” The people call the 
git i gaMd, Pindole (H.) and make whitewash from it.” This inducing a belief 
that it contained lime, I poured vinegar on a bit which immediately effervesced. I 
fancy this sort of earth is used to make tbe very delicate porous vessels out 
of which the better sort of natives drink in summer. 

A 3.—Three pieces froja the surface of a higdr (vat) oft which a crop (eruit) 
of salt had just been raked. * 
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4. A pieoe of ditto, on which, Apparently, tbeeAlt did not ehme ont well* 

5. A piece of ditto, near the edge on which the ealt did not form. 

6. A piece of ditto, the salt of which got mixed with scum while forming, 

7- A piece which seems to have been similarly mixed, but which was out 
from another Hydr, and said to be five or six years old. It has evidently been 
rained upon, and it was taken from under a sheet of rain water, by which more 
of it wouid have been melted had it not been old and pakkA. • 

8 a.->^A pieoe on the scum of which crystals were formed after rain had fallen 
upon it. 

8 b.—A ditto ditto. 

8 c.—A ditto ditto. 

9. A piece the salt of which got somewhat mixed with mud when being 
formed, (probably from its being agitated by a strong wind) and on which a 
crust of scum settled. 

10. A piece of crust, chiefly scum, such as is thrown aside as useless. 

1^. Other refuse pieces taken from a kiy&r in which they had been lying 
neglected for, perhaps, some years. * 

12. Pieces of crust of salt from the surface of a kiyhr. 

13. Ditto ditto, N. B. These have been more or less smoothed and thinned 
by having been rained upon. 

14. Bits of a fine crust of salt with a little scum on the top. This was cut 
with a plmurh from the surface of a kiyfir. 

14 a. Three other bits of a different kiykr. 

14 b. Another of another. 

The above five items are merely varieties to enable you to trace the process 
of formation. 

A 15.—>“ Backeh," or infant crystals, about the smallest size in which the 
mineral particles come to view on the surface of the salt mud, after the partial 
evaporation of a body of water covering it. These were taken from under a 
sheet of water six fingers (or three inches) deep. 

16. Crystals about two days old (after first formation) six fiugers* depth of 
water at first, 1 j fingers' depth evaporated when crystals taken out. 

17. Ditto about three days old ; or when two of six fingers’ depth of water 
had evaporated. 

18. Ditto about four days after first formation, or when three of six fingers' 
water bad evaporated. 

19. Ditto of a fair (common) size, produced after about eight days' evapora¬ 
tion of six fingers deep water.—N. B. These crystals were found during the hot 
winds, when the day's heat was intense, and that of the night considerable. 

20. Crystals which formed on a stick after it had lain seven days in the six 
finger water from which the last mentioned (19) were taken after eight days. 

21. Ditto. The concretion is more rapid on a thread, or stick, or any thing 
that the water can get round, than on the surface of the mud. 

22. Crystals made in a kiykr in 20 days during the hottest season. 12 fingers' 
depth of water at first, four remaining when crystals were taken out. 

23. Crystals taken from the lake after a complete and uninterrupted evapo- 
ratipn of a body of water five or six, or perhaps more, inches deep. 

*24. Pink crystals from the surface of the marsh; formed by the rapid eva¬ 
poration of a shallow deposit (or puddle) of water. 
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A 25.'>^ood Samihur ralt, tach at a b^opdH would call pakkd, and rea« 
dily buy. 

26. Superior ditto, such as a bpopdrt would covet—a year or ao old. 

B 1.—“ The gprandfather of all salt'’ (the literal expression of the mah 
who brought U.) A lump taken out of an old pit eight cubits deep, said to have 
been re-opened after a lapse of 100 years. lu this may be observed several 
layers, but for which I should have been ready to believe that the diggers 
had arrived at the top of an under ground chain of salt mountains, such as those 
beyond the Indus, which Elphinstonb describes, and that they had just chip¬ 
ped off a peak. You must know that the bed of the Sambhur lake is, for the most 
pert, as shallow as a dish, and that after the rains it gradually becomes dry; 
when dry the natives dig pits a few cubits' depth in the bed of the marsh, and 
pour the salt water that they thus obtain into vats (made with large stakes, 
grass, and earth), in which it evaporates in from eight to fifteen days, according 
to the depth of its sheet, and the state of the weather. A ))it is dug for g few 
rupees, so an old one is not usually restored after the rains : the water depoirfb* 
ed in it dries into a cake of salt at its bottom ; then a little sand is blown in, 
and then another rainy eeason comes, and a second layer is formed, and so on 
for perhaps many seasons, when, the pit becoming filled, al^ traces of its con¬ 
tents disappear till the sinker of a fresh well hits upon them. 

2. Another lump taken out of another pit three or four cubits deep. 

B 3.—Another from another. 

4. Another bit from another pit,—N. B. All four specimens were extracted 
when water was above them. 

5, 6, 7. Lump crystals and intermediate strata of earth from other pits. 

8 and 9. Loose crystals from a pit four cubits deep.—Ditto from ditto, eight 
cubits deep.—N. B. You will observe that nearly all the Sambhur salt crystals 
grow into the shape of a four-sided pyramid. I see in the Cyclopedia that tlie 
cube is given as the ascertained primitive form of 11 minerals, of which salt is 
one ; please to dissect u crystal till you arrive at its nucleus, and if you have 
leisure, tell me the process of structure, for “ Sakamberl jl,’‘ the tutelary 
goddess of the Chouhan Rajpfits, for one of whom she in the year 608 S. mira¬ 
culously made the lake, appears to reverse the order of architecture in put¬ 
ting together her mineral particles, causing them to rise from a point to a base*. 

10. A piece from a pit, the crystals of which are slightly coloured. 

Examination of selected Specimens from the above. By J. Stbphbnbon. 

A No. 1.— Mud from the bed of Sambhur Lake, 

An fivecage portion digested in distilled water, and the filtered solution 
(which appeared of a reddish brown colour), subjected to the usual tests, gave 
the following results. 

Nitrate of barytes,. Copious white precipitate. 

Nitrate of silver,. Ditto flambeut grey ditto. 

Prussiate of potash,... No change. 

Oxalate of ammonia,. Ditto ditto. 

Litmne paper, .... Ditto ditto. 

Turmeric ditto, ... Ditto ditto. 

f llie pyramidal appeiftance ie merely from truncatian of the cube. The 
angle of the cube seems to resist solution more tlian the reet offhe crystal. —£o. 

5 M 
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300 grdni «zpoied to • gentle heat, in order to drive off the moietuie lost 
107 ss: 35, 6 per cent< 

100 grains of the dry mud vras now put into solution, and the insoluble matter 
collected on the filter, washed, dried, and weighed, gave 70 grains. 

The filtered solution treated with nitrate of barytes threw down a precipitate 
of sulphate of barytes, together with the colouring matter, which after washing, 
drying, and weighing, gave 17 grains = 10.4 sulphate of soda. , 

The solution now freed from the sulphate was next treated' with nitrate of 
silver, from which a precipitate of muriate of silver was obtained, weighing 42 
grains &= 19.5 muriate of soda. 


Insoluble matter, . 70 0 

Sulphate of soda,. 10 4 

Muriate of soda. 19 5 

Loss,. 0 1 


‘ 100 0 

Eicamimtion of the insoluble matter from A No, I, after the separation, 
as above, of the sulphates and muriates. 

Fifty grains of the insoluble earthy matter now freed from the extraneont 
salts was treated with muriatic acid. A strong effervescence took place, and 
the digestion was continued for 12 hours, as there was reason to suppose that 
carbonate of lime was present. It was now repeatedly washed with pure water, 
and the remaining earthy matter, which the acid had not dissolved, separated 
and collected on the filter, well dried and weighed : it amounted to 37 grains. 

The muriatic stfiution was now treated with oxalate of ammonia, which threw 
down a copious precipitate of oxalate of lime. This being well washed, and 
dried, weighed 11 grains = 8.5 carbonate of lime. 

The remaining solution contained a considerable portion of loose muriatic 
acid, which being neutralised with pure liquid ammonia, a portion of aluminn 
(tinged with yellow oxide of iron) was precijiitated. This being separated by 
the filter, washed, dried, and weighed, gave 4 grains. 

Calculating then for per centage, the composition of this earthy matter will 


stand as follows: 

Matter insoluble in muriatic acid (silica,). 74 o 

Carbonate of lime,... 17 2 

Alumina and oxide of iron,. 8 o 

Lom, ..... fi 8 


100 0 

A No. 18.—^TMs I found to be chiefty compotjBd of snlpbato of soda, with 
the oarbtmote and muriate of soda in considerable proportion. 

A No. 15>.*-Thia gave a trace of aulphate ; otherwise good salt; though tho 
erystab are small. 

A No. 22.—When tasted gave traces of sulphate. 

A No. 24.—Crystals of a pink colour, which disappear in the filtered solution p 
|;be colouring matter appears to be volatile—sulphate of eoda predomiiiiites iis 
'fLis sample; no Mrbonate of soda present. 
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B ATo. 1, ff^ an bit dnp pit rt-opeaai afitr 106 p«ar$. B^eminetion intt. 

Nitrate of silver,. Copious precipitate. 

Nitrate of barytes,. Very copious ditto. 

Oxalate of ammonia,... No change. 

Prussiate of potash,...... Ditto ditto.' 

Litmus paper,... Ditto ditto. 

Turmeric ditto, . Ditto ditto. 

A fair average sample was taken through the whole thickness of the lump. 

100 grains exposed to a gentle heat lost 5.5 grains moisture. 

100 grains treated with nitrate of barytes gave a preelpitate, which after 
having been well washed and dried, weighed 136 = 83 sulphate of soda. 

The Oltered solution treated with uitrute of silver produced a precipitate of 
chloride of silver, which after having been well washed and dried, weighed 22 


graias =s 10.4 muriate of soda. 

The composition of this sample is then as follows: 

Insoluble matter,. 1 0 

Moistnre,. 5 5 

Sulphate of soda, (and carbonate ?) .. 83 0 

Muriate of soda,.....^. 10 4 

Loss,. 0 1 


100 0 

A No. 6.—The salt of which got mixed with scum while forming, appeared 
very wet. 

When tested, this sample appeared to contain a conaiderable portion of alkali, 
especially the reddish coloured part called senm in the list. 

100 grains dissolved, and the insoluble matter separated by the filter, vrasbed 
and dried, gave 2 grains. 

To the filtered solution was added acetic acid till the alkali became neutralized; 
after which it was treated with nitrate of barytes ; the suljihate of barytes wan 
precipitated, and having been well washed and dried, weighed 84 grains =s 51 
eniphate of soda. 

Nitrate of stiver threw down a precipitate of chloride of silver that weighed 
(after washing and drying) 30 graias = 14 muriate of soda. 

In order to ascertain the quantity of alkali in this sample, 100 grains were 
dissolved in pure water, and treated (drop by drop) with salphnric acid of speci¬ 
fic gravity 1-116 till the exact point of saturation was ascertained, by frequent¬ 
ly testing with litmus paper. Inwards the point of saturation a strong effer¬ 
vescence took place. The solution was neutralized after 96 grains of the acid 
test liquor had been used, which is equal to 10 per cent, of carbonate of soda. 

This sample being very wet, the moisture was ascertained in the usual way, 
and amounted to 23 per cent. 

This sample, or rather what is called «c«m in the list, is composed of 


Sulphate of soda,. ,... 51 0 

Muriate of soda,..... 14 0 

Carbonate of soda,. 10 0 

Insoluble matter,.... 2 0 

Hotitare,..... 23 0 ^ 

. . — p 


5 u 2 


100 0 
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SainpleB A Nob. 25 ood 26, ealled good and aoperlor Balt in the liat, when 
tested, gave traces of Bnlphate; with this exception the erpstale aee good and 
pare. 


The conclusions to be drawn from the preceding details are some¬ 
what at variance with the general impression regarding the Samhhur 
salt lakes. At least my own idea, derived from conversation with 
natives engaged in the salt traffic, was, that the lake water was a deep 
saturated brine, which left so thick a cake of .salt on evaporation in 
the hot weather, that it was cut out in blocks on the margin and 
brought away on bullocks. 

It would seem, however, that the shallow lake, or inundation 
would of itself, leave a deposit too thin to be profitably worked; 
and that it is customary to dig reservoirs or kiydrs wherein sever¬ 
al feet depth of water already nearly concentrated to brine, are al¬ 
lowed to deposit their crystals on drying; or the evaporation is 
aided by the introduction uf sticks, up which the saline incrustation 
rapidly creeps. 

The velocity of the spontaneous evaporation under the fierce sun 
and scorching winds of the western desert, is well exemplified by 
specimens A 1 5, the bacheh or infant crystals of one day’s growth, 
through 16, 17, 18, to 19, the 8th day’s produce; in the last the 
crystals are cubes of full half an inch base. Again we find crystals 
of the same size in No. 22, from the evaporation of 8 out of 12 
fingers’ depth of water in 20 days of the hottest season. In No. 23 
the crystals from 6 inches depth of water are of ^ inch base. The 
nse, however, of the crystals depends greatly upon the undisturbed 
continuation of the process, and does not give us a clue to the quan¬ 
tity of salt deposited from a given depth of water, whence we might 
calculate the saltness of the lake itself at Various periods of the sea¬ 
son. Tlie rate of evaporation itself may be estimated from the above 
data tolerably well; thus—“ 6 fingers in 8 days”—" 12 fingers in 20 
days”—will be nearly half an inch in depth per diem ! The pits dug 
for the reception of the brine seem sometimes to be very deep, 10 or 12 
feet ; in these when deserted the deposit proceeds for several years, 
forming solid strata of salt separated by a streak of earth washed in 
during the rainy season. The accumulation is then dug out in mass; 
but in general the stdt for sale is collected as it forms in the brine 
pits in a granular state, by which means it is freed from the more 
soluble salts with which it is accompanied. The pakka salt of the 
h^opdris or traders (Nos. 25. 26), is of a l^ge grain—this latter 
i^^eed in half>inch crystals,—and not very clean. 
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A circumstance of chief importance elicited by Lieut. Cokolly's 
specimens, is the presence of the carbonate and sulphate of soda 
in considerable abundance among the saline products of the Simbhur 
lake. The greater part of the substance described by the manu¬ 
facturers as refuse or scum, which is stated to be thrown away as 
useless, jtums out on analysis to be carbonate of soda, contaminat¬ 
ed with sulphate and muriate; and it is well deserving of inquiry, 
whether the discovery of so extensive a store of natron in a state of 
great purity, may not bo turned to profitable account. In all the 
strata cut from the neglected kiydrs the carbonate is seen overlying 
the mixed sulphate and muriate, of an efflorescent snowy consistence. 
Sometimes the formation of the salt is prevented by its abundance as 
(in A 4, 5, 6) ; No. 5, 1 find on analysis to contain 40 per cent, of 
carbonate, with 30 of each of the other salts—and a little care in 
separating the crystals of these would leave it nearly pure. 

Spicular crystals resembling nitre are seen in some of the speci¬ 
mens (A 11); they bear a very small proportion to tilie general mass. 
It is but necessary to refer to Mr. Stephbnson’s examination of other 
specimens, to form a clear idea of the conditions best suited for the 
separation and collection of the difierent salts; thus in the old desert¬ 
ed pits (B No. 1), the sulphate is obtained nearly pure: in A 6, 10, 
it is mixed with carbonate; in A 5, the latter predominates. As for 
the muriate, from its inferior solubility, this salt is readily separated 
in a state of purity from the brine. 

The small proportion of lime in the earthy residue of A 1, from the 
bed of the lake, rather militates against the expectation entertained 
by Lieutenant Gonolly from native report, of a subjacent stratum of 
this mineral. 

The points now wanted to complete Lieutenant Conolly’s descrip¬ 
tion of the Sambhur salt manufacture, and the questions naturally in¬ 
duced from the information he has already given, are : 

1. A topographical account of the lakes, their extent, general 
depth, position relatively to adjacent plains, sands, or hills. 

2. The extent of the manufacture, produce, possible increase, price, 
and other statistical data. 

3. Whether the carbonate and sulphate are worked and used ? 
the quantity and price of these. 

4. The exact process followed by the native manufacturers or 
collectors. 

5. The specific gravity of the water, both of the lake and of the 
brine pits, at different masons; which may be found in the absenqp 
of the means of determining it on the spot, by bottling off a portidh 
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at stated times. Ibis would also enable us to ascertain whether the 
carbonate existed in the water, or whether it was formed during the 
eva{>oration, hj the action of the lime or other earths. The presence 
of magnesia, of potash, and of iodine also remains an undecided 
point, as well as the nature of the pink or amethystine colouring 
matter remarked in some of the specimens (A No. 24). , 

To conclude this hasty note, I may mention that I have found M. 
Gat Lcssac’s alkalimeter a very convenient instrument for examin¬ 
ing these mixed salts. By preparing three standard bottles of dilute 
nitric acid, nitrate of barytes, and nitrate of silver, adapted to his cen- 
tesimally-divided dropping glass, the per centage of carbonate, sul¬ 
phate, and muriate, is obtained successively from the same specimen 
with great ease and rapidity. 

J. P. 


X .—Remarks on a collection of Plants, made at Saditfd, Upper Assam, 
from April to September, 1836. By William Griffith, Assistant 
Surgeon, Madras Establishment, on duty in Upper Assam. 

The following remarks may not be uninteresting, as they concern 
a portion of India of which, especially so far as regards its natural 
productions, but little is known. I must beg, however, to point out 
that they must be considered as outlines only of a slight sketch; 
since the amount of plants collected in Assam does not probably 
exceed 1,500, and this can scarcely be considered more than one- 
fourth of its whole Flora. 

The greater portion of Assam that 1 have seen, may be compared 
to an extensive plain, intersected in various manners by belts of jungle, 
the breadth of which, although extremely variable, does not, except 
towards the hills enclosing the valley, seem to be often very great. 
But as we approach towards the eastern boundary, the spots unoccu¬ 
pied by jungle become fewer and less spacious: so that between 
KuJoq Ghat on the Noa Dehing, and Nungroo on the Booree Dehing, and 
in the whole of that direction, 'the country is almost exclusively oc¬ 
cupied by jungle. The characters of a plain intersected by narrow 
belts of jungle is very obvious about Sadiyd, at which place the 
collection was almost entirely formed. 

The peculiar feature of Assam, especially its lower and central 
divisions, consists in the vegetation of its churs, or tracts of sand, very 
often of great extent, which are stretched along the Swrhampooiur, 
'lii'he breadth of these tracts, taken together, is, in some places, from 8 
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to 10 inileis. They may be said to be throughout their whole extent 
exclusively clothed with dense grass jungle. 

Up to Rmgpoor the eye meets nothing but grasses^ and an occasion¬ 
al Bombax, a tree remarkable for its ramification, the branches being 
nearly approximated in whorls, and forming right angles with the. 
trunk. About Buggooa Mookh belts of jungle begin to appear, here 
and there approaching to the banks of the river. From this place 
upwards the belts increase in extent and number, and from Seloni 
Mookh, just below the confluence of the Dihong wi,th the Burhampoo- 
tur to Sadiyd, they proponderate much over the gras,sy tracts. Above 
Sadiyd these tracts recommence at least on the northern bank, but 
they disappear soon entirely: the grasses that clotlie the churs are. 
especially throughout Lower and Central Assam, of gigantic size, 
some of them often measuring 20 feet in height, lltey consist of 
four or five species of Saccharura, the kuggra, mog, (white,) molaha, 
(red) and telee, (blackish,) of the Assamese, and a species of Arundoy 
which is perhaps the longest of all, the nul (or po(}omolee*) of the 
natives. Towards Sadiyd, however, very large tracts are covered with 
Imperata Cylindrica, the ooloo-kher of Assam, which grows to the 
height of 5 to 7 feet. As the genus Saccharum far preponderates 
over the others, and is perhaps during its inflorescence one of the 
most conspicuous genera of the order, the appearance presented by 
the churs during the flowering of their occupants, can be more easily 
conceived than described. 

It may perhaps be convenient to consider the botany of Assam 
under the following heads. 

I. Botany of the Burhampootur, including the churs. 

Of these, Graminese form, as 1 have said, almost exclusively the 
Flora. Of the immediate banks, the predominant order is,—Compo' 
sitoe, Folygonese, Scrophularinesr, Gramiueae, (among which is a speciee 
of Alopecurus,) Boraginese, have several representatives : from Jor- 
hdth upwards to Diboroo Mookh, a large annual Ranunculus occurs ex¬ 
tensively, and throughout the same distance large patches not un¬ 
commonly occur of a species of Irematodon, fl. sabulosus, mihij a 
species of Polentilla is also not uncommonly met with. 

II. Botany of the plains. 

Predominant plants, Gramineae; of these the most common about 
Sadiyd are Imperata cylindrica, Saccharum spontaneum, Saccharumi 
fuecum (Boxb.) in wet places, and a probably new, large and coarse 
species of Panicum. Among these may be found two or three Orchi- 
dee, Folygonese. Leguminosae, Cyperacese, one Viola, and a species oi 
Exacom which is particularly conspicuous from its bright bine flowers# 
* See Bucranak’s Dindjpur, p. 168.—Eh>. 
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Those parts of the plains which hare at a previoas period heen 
cleared for cultivation, but are now unoccupied, present the usual 
tropical features; and are occupied chiefly by Cyperaceae, among 
which occur one or two Gramineee, several annual Scrophularinese. 
and small Alismacese. 

III. Botany of the belts of jungle. 

IV. Botany of the foot of the boundary hills. 

On this last I am not able to offer any remarks. It will be found 
excessively rich in ferns, and next to these perhaps in Cyrthandraceve. 
The only opportunity that has hitherto been allowed me of visiting 
any portion of these boundaries above Gawahntti, occurred at Gubroo 
Pvrhut ; and I was then fortunate enough to meet with an Alsophila 
SO feet high, a Sollyana, (milii,) and Kaulfussia Asamica. Of the third 
division, the botany is very varied ; so much so, that no one promi¬ 
nent feature seems to present itself. It is to this section that by far the 
greater number of species contained in the collection will be found to 
belong; and I shall hence pass in review the orders composing it— 
reserving the few observations 1 have to make on the most interesting 
plants to a subsequent part of this paper. 

To those orders, the presence of which indicates the climate of 
northern latitudes, or of a tropical one at considerable elevations, I have 
appended an asterisk; and to those which, though usually tropical, in¬ 
clude plants which have hitherto only been found at comparatively 
high elevations, I have appended a cross. 


Dicotyledones. 


^Rananculttoeie,. 
*Magnoliace8e,... 

Anonaoeie,. 

*Uuibelliferse,... 

Araliaceae,. 

, Autpelidrs,.... . 

Onagrariie. 

lioranthacete, ... 

Alangiese,.. 

Melaatomaceae, 

MemecyleK,. 

KlyrtaceK,. 

Cucurbitaceee, .., 

Begonittoea;,. 

•Crucifer*,. 

Cappuridese,. 

•Violarie®,. 

Outtifer®,. 

•Tematrsmiaoec, 
Sapindace®, ..., 
•Hippocastane®,. 
ercnliace®, ... 


3 

1 

6 

7 

3 
15 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

4 
12 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

I 

1 


Dipterocarpe®, .. 

Tiliace®,. 

Elaocarpe®. 

Lytliraria®,. 

Meliace®,. 

Aurantiace®, .... 

Rhatnur®,.. 

Euphorbiace®, ... 
Hippocrateace®, . 
Malpighiace®, 

•Conari®^. 

Tranthox^e®. 

Balaamine®,. 

CaByopbyllen, ... 

•Ruaace®,. 

LegnmiaoB®,.... 
Coonaracr®, .... 
^Cupulirer®, .... 

Urtice®,. 

Artocarpeee,. 

Stilagine®. 

*ChlorantheB, .. 


2 

5 

1 

1 

8 

7 

5 

15 

1 

2 

1 

5 

5 
4 

6 

41 

2 

2 

24 

18 

2 

1 
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*Tliymelefle, .. 

Proteacete. 

Laarinee, .... 
Amarautiiacete, 
fPolygones, .. 
tMenisperraeee, 
*Primiilace8e,.. 
Myrsiuefc,.... 
Styraceoe, .... 
Convolvulacese, 
Rubiacese, .... 
Lobeliacese, .. 
*Campanulaceee 
*SatnbucetEt •• 
•Viburiiew, .. 
Cyrtbaadraceifi, 
Verbenaceie, .. 
Lnbiatse,. 


Scitaminese,.... 

Caitnete,. 

Hypnxidcee. 

Amaryllidcte, .. 
Hydrocharidete, 

Arordcte. 

-f-Smilafleae, .... 
Dioscoreiie, .. . 
Fonledereffi, .. . 
•Orchidcte,.... 
Polamogetun, .. 


Eqaisptacese, 

Lycopodiuceo! 


.. 1 Acanthaceae,. 8 

.. 1 ScropbularineKt . 20 

.. 0 Orobanchete,... 1 

.. 5 Compositae, . 89 

.. 12 *PlantagincH!, . 1 

.. 19 *Gentianete, .. 1 

.. 1 Apocyneae,. 8 

.. 6 Attclepiadete,.. 9 

.. 8 Oleinte,. 5 

.. 6 Jaainineas. 2 

.. 36 *fioragiacie. 3 

.. 1 Cordiacese... 1 

.. 2 EhrtdiaceK,. 4 

.. 1 Solaiieie... 6 

.. 2 Guetacea:,.... 1 

.. ? incertse aedis, including Roydaia, .31 

.. 11 

.. 14 Total,.. 623 


Monocotyledoncs. 

... 9 ^.Tunceee,. 

... 1 Palmie. 

... 1 TupUtra,.. 

1 fButoinea;,. 

... 1 Alismacete,. 

... 3 Eriocuulonese, .. .. 

... 7 Gramineo:,. 

... 2 Cyperacete,. 

... 2 

... 15 

... 1 

Acotyledones. 

.... 1 Filicest,. 

•. • * 6 


. 2 

. 3 

. 1 

. 1 

. 10 

. 1 

. 37 

. 28 

Total,.. 126 


. 34 

Total,.. 40 


Of Anonacea I shall only notice Sphorostemma, Blumk. In this 
genus the connectivum is highly dilated, and the cells of the anther at 
a considerable distance from each other; and yet from the arrange¬ 
ment of the stamina, bilocular anthers with contiguous loculi result. 

It affords another instance of the existence of the peculiar tissue, 
until lately supposed to be characteristic of Gymnospermae. In ad¬ 
dition to this singularity, its medulla is traversed longitudinally by 
bundles of dense, occasionally branched, woody fibre, which consists 
of a superposition or “ emboitement” of several layers. 

Cucurbitacea. Among these plants occur two genera which appear 
to be new, so far at least as the Prodromus of M. De CANnonnK is con¬ 
cerned : in which book the article on Cucurbitacese, (by M. Sbrinov,) 
appears to me to be very unsatisfactory. Of one of the above genera, 
I have only seen the male; it is remarkable for the involute, or rather 
gyrate involution of the petals. The second 1 propose calling Actinos- 
temma: it is chiefly remarkable for the complete separation of its sta* 

t Chiefly from the foot of the Abor Hills, on the Dihong. 
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mina; for the “ deluHcentia circumcisa” of the fruit; aad, above all, for 
the pendulous direction of the seeds. It approaches in some points 
to Zanonia. I am not aware whether the peculiar nature of the arillus 
of this order has been explained or not; it is a separation of that 
portion of the tissue originally surrounding and in close contact with 
the ovula. Hence it is a shut sac ; and hence, too, it is waftting in 
Actinostemma. in which the cavity of the ovarium is not filled by a 
production from the placentae. 

Conaria. In Conaria, of which I have one species from the Abor 
Hills, the raphe is certainly external with regard to the axis. 1 have 
not been able to ascertain whether this depends upon any torsion 
of the funiculus, which Mr. Brown has stated to be the case in 
other instances of a similar anomalous situation. 

Of Satirurece Houttuynia is the only example. This plant, which was 
originally described by Thunbisrg, appears latterly to have been more 
misunderstood than by the original describer. I have had no oppor¬ 
tunity, however, of examining the work of Thonbkrg in which the 
plant is described. And I ought, perhaps, to except M. Meybr, who 
has published " De Houttuynia atque Saururcis,” with which work 
I am unacquainted. I find each flower throughout the spike, except 
perhaps the terminal one, to be subtended by a very small bracte. 
Of these, the four lowermost, rarely only three, are highly developed 
and petaloid, forming the spatha. 

The number of stamina to each flower is, excepting those at the 
apex of the spike, almost invariably three, and always equal to the 
carpclla entering into the formation of the female organ ; and of these 
the third is always next the axis. The terminal flower has from five 
to seven stamina; the space between this and the uppermost trian- 
drous hermaphrodite (?) flowers is occupied by an assemblage of male 
flowers, with a variable number of stamina, but never greater than 
three, and usually, 1 think, two. That such is the structure of this 
portion is proved by the presence of bractea, similar to those of the 
lower portion, interspersed among the stamina. Br. Walwch says, 
in Flora Indica, I. 36’2—“ In the numerous spadices which 1 have 
examined, I have with Father Lourbieo invariably found three stami¬ 
nas, and as many styles attached to each ovarium : the former above 
the base, the latter at the apex of its angles. I have not, therefore, 
hesitated continuing this most interesting plant in the very clasa 
and order where it has been placed in the Flora of Cochinchina. As 
^here is no reason for considering it at all different from the original 
%pan plant. I am at a loss to account for the difficulty which the 
celebrated Chevalier Thonbkrg experienced in determining its 
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station in the sexual system; nor can there be at present any doubt 
of its neither belonging to Heptandria, Polyandria, or Monsecia." 
Thvnb&rg was, however, so far as I can see, right; for he paid, in all 
probability, exclusive attention tb the composition of the terminal 
flower, on which, in certain cases, the Linnscan rules lay much stress. 
Taking* this into consideration, liouttuynia may be referred to Hep- 
tandria, Polyandria, orMonsecia; most correctly to the latter, and 
least correctly to Polyandria. But as,—so far at least as regards the 
Linna?an system,—the most obvious characters are the best, it is ad¬ 
visable to keep the plants still in Triandria Trigynia The structure 
of the seed has been likewise totally mistaken. In the Flora Indicai 
loc. cit. the embryo is placed at the wrong end of the albumen, and 
is mistaken for the embryonary sac. The real embryo is a much 
more minute organ contained in this, " the vitellus,” or membrane 
of the amnios of Mr. Brown. Dr. Hooker describes Dr. Wallich’s 
account as most correct; but he does not define the situation of the 
embryo otherwise than by saying that it is situated at one end of 
the seed. Lastly, the plant does not belong to Aroido;ie, nor even to 
Monocotyledones. Notwithstanding the apparent solidity of true em¬ 
bryo, yet the more important nature of the structure of the stem i.s 
sufficient to point out that it is Dicotyledonous, or rather Exogenous ; 
and among these, its true place is, beyond doubt, Saururcaj. 

Of Thymelem one species only occurs, which is apparently veferrible 
to no published species of the order. To this I have attached the MSS. 
name of Jknkinsia, in compliment to Captain F. Jknkins, Agent to 
the Governor General on the North-East Frontier, to whom Botany, 
among other sciences, is considerably indebted. 

Of Menispermete the majority are interesting. Cissampclos is the 
onlv genus with which 1 am acquainted, in which the ventral suture of 
the ovarium is anticous, or not next the axis. I am not certain whether 
the most correct way of understanding the curious structure of the 
female flowers is not to assume the aggregation of four flowers, which, 
in the only species I have examined, appears constant, as a complete 
quaternary division of one only. It remains to be ascerbiined whctlier 
the singular reversion of tlie situation of the ventral suture is more 
uncommon in aggregate than in solitary carpella. 

Of the genus Stuvntonia, Assatn has two species, hut only one is 
contained in my collection. The anomalous structure of thefniit has 
no doubt been explained by Dr. Wallich in liis Tentamen Flora 
Nipaiensls, in which it is published under the name Holbollia, but 
which I am at present unable to consult. 1 find that the place«ta- 
tion of this genus is similar to that of Flacourtianea, with which 
5 N 2 
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order 1 am not acquainted, and to that of IButomese ; and hence the 
anomalous situation of the seeds. At the period of expansion of the 
flower, the ovula are much less developed than is almost universally 
the case: they present indeed the appearance of ovula at the earliest 
stages of development. I refer to this order a plant with long ra¬ 
cemes of ternarily aggregate fruits, notwithstanding that it has milky 
juice, and that the Cotyledons are large, foliaceous and obliquely 
situated with regard to each other. 

Among the Cyrtkandracece a species occurs, (Chiliandra obovata, 
tnihi,) remarkable for the structure of its mature antliers. These de¬ 
hisce in a labiate and incompletely bivalvular manner, the lowdr and 
smaller valve being alone half reflexed. This valve is compound, 
and due to the mutual adhesion of the originally distinct inner locel- 
lus of each loculus. To this formation 1 have adverted in a short 
memoir on Rhizophorese, published in the Transactions of the Me¬ 
dical and Physical Society of Calcutta, although I was at the time 
ignorant of the existence of an example. Assam contains another 
interesting species of this family : this, which is remarkable for its 
pentangular petaloid calyx, and the “ dchi.sccntia circumcisa,” of its 
fruit, in which it approaches to Aikinia of Mr. Rrown, I propose 
calling Cyananthus, 

Scrophulafiancee afford one new genus, (Synphyllium torenioides, 
mihi,) an account of which will appear in the Journal of the Madras 
Literary Society, edited by my friend Mr. Colk. 

Asclepiadeee contain .some interesting species, of which one consti¬ 
tutes probably a new genus, unless, indeed, it is referrible to Dr. 
Wight’s Hctcrostemma, from which it would appear to difler in the 
valvular aestivation of the corolla. This sjiecies is remarkable for the 
aliform processes running along the larger veins of the under surface 
of the leaves. 

To this order, or to Apocyucjc, is to be referred a remarkable plant, 
distinguished by the numerous longitudinal foliaceous alie of its 
follicles, and, I speak from memory, its serrated leaves. This plant, 
which I have seen near Mergui on the I'cnasserim coast, seems to 
have been sent by Captain Jknkins to Dr. Wallich with many 
others, none of which appear, however,, to have excited much at¬ 
tention. 

Among the Boraginea we find one Myosotis and a species which, 
with the habit of some Anchusse, appears to he not referrible to any 
genus of the order. The “ umbilicus” occupies the centre, of each 
cau^dlum, and is surrounded by an osseous elevated margin. The 
origin of this is totally distinct from that of Myosotis, and is wholly 
independent of fecundation. The radicle is in addition inferior. 
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The Monocotyledonous forms are chiefly those of other parts of 
India. Among the Orchidea two species of Calanthe, and two of Po- 
gonia occur, as well as one species of Spiranthcs. Among the Grami- 
nese the most interesting is a Diandrous species of Alopccurus, which 
genua is, I believe, new to India; at least to any portion of the plains. 

Of the Cyperacese, I shall only advert to the existence of four 
species of Carex, two of which are, however, from the Abor Hills; 
a third, which was originally sent by Captain Jbnkins to Dr. Wal- 
tiCH, appears to be widely distributed, extending from Gawahati to 
Jorhatk; the fourth; I have only met with about Sadiyd. 

But perhaps the most interesting plants of the whole collection are 
contained among those “ incertm sedis,” a division, always to a be¬ 
ginner, of great extent. Most of these are from the lower ranges of 
the Abor Hills; and the appearance of these is quite sufficient to 
ensure their being of great interest. 


XI.— Note on a Remnant of the Han Nation. {Vide Chap. 26 of the 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire" under the head of “ Ori¬ 
ginal &eat of the Huns.”] By Captain W. Foi-Ey. 

One of the princes of the nation (Hun) was urged by fear and 
ambition to retire towards the south with eight hordes, which com¬ 
posed between forty and fifty thousand families ; he obtained under 
the title of ‘ Tanjou’ a convenient territory on the verge of the 
Chinese Empire.” (A. D. 48.) 

Now, there are a people located in various parts of the Bama 
(Burmese) and Shan (Siamese) empires, who are di-stiuguished by 
the appellation of " Ton-soo” or " Ton-dzoo " they have a language of 
their own, and differ in feature, dress, and domestic manners from 
the inhabitants of the country in Avhich they reside; they never 
intermarry with their neighbours, and assert their descent from " a 
people who came from the north they are an ugly, swarthy race ; 
both men and women closely resembling the picture of the Huns 
drawn by Gibbon in his immortal history. Broad faces, flat noses, 
small eyes, short, squat (but athletic) figures, are the most prominent 
beauties. The men wear their hair long in common with the Banut, 
but their dress, which is always of a dark colour, much resembles the 
garb of the Chinese; the women have a fillet of dark-coloured 
cloth (generally with a red or white border) tastefully arranged as a 
head-dress, and falling down over the back; a mantle of the same 
colour and material extending from the shoulders to a little beyond* 
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the Ictioe, is the only remaining garment. Tlieir legs, which are 
extremely thick, are covered with a number of metal bangles; these, 
with the exception of the ear-ring (nad-dda) are the only ornaments 
worn by the females of the Ton-soo race. 

I am persuaded that these people are the descendants of the '* Tan- 
jou” described by Gibbon, a remnant of the ancient Huns!! pre¬ 
served during a lapse of 1788 years uncoutaminated with the blood of 
strangers!! 

Turning over the pages of Gibbon very lately, I happened to notice 
the subject. I regret exceedingly that I was not aware of this sin¬ 
gular coincidence during’the time of my temporary residence in the 
neighbourhood of this people—how much might have been elicited! 


XII.— Table' shewing the breadth of the river Satlaj and the rate of its 
current at different stages from Harrike Pattnn to its junction with 
the Indus at Mithankot. 

[Couiinunicnted by Capt. C. M. Wadk*.] 


Names of the Stages. 

ja • 

jstn 

S-c 

a 

t 

fw 

0 

C9 

O • 

03 ^ 

«** 


In 

yards. 

Kts.Ft. 

At Ilnriikr,. 


1 32 

„ Ruiulhli,. 

2'iO 

I 24 

,, FirnZ|iur,. 

308 

1 32 

,, M'linilot. 

598 


,, Kbaritui. .... 

1.54 

1 20 

,, Karrian. 

230 

1 22 

,, Lnduke,. 

303 

1 40 

,, Jaavaird .Saleiiik^, ... 

2d 4 

2 00 

,, Jnwunda Bunga,. 

j 1.‘54 

1 i;i 

„ C;h6niil. 

418 

1 3.3 

,, Hncbawitli,.......... 

! 2f;4 

I 13 

,, JhdliiA, . 

4'J4 

1 41i 

,, Akoki. 

572 

2 00 

,, Khaju Bazldp&r. 

198 

1 41 

,, N&nkeh,. 

266 

2 00 


Names of the Stages. 

Breadth of the 
river Satlaj. 

Rate of the cur¬ 
rent. 

In 

yards. 

Kts.Ft. 

At Pnla. 


1 05 

,, Nfirpiir, . 

360 

2 03 

,, Khyrpur,. 

391 

1 34 

,, N dr Mohamad ki goth, 

176 

1 04 

,, Odidcra. 

303 

1 30 

,, Iliihawalpdr, or Bin- 



rlri\vn14,.. 

616 

1 06 

,, NitiLirwali'i. 

220 


,, ButMdke, . 

303 


,, Mirpdr, . 

.>572 

1 04 

„ Makkhanbeld, . 



,, Sitpdr,. 

577 


,, Shvdnnd, . 

572 

2 01 

,, Mithankot, . 

858 

1 13 


• We were in hope< ere this to have been favored with a copy of Captain 
Wadr’h journal and survey of the river Satlaj, for publication. Specimens of 
the soil and rocks on the banks liave been long in our possession, awaiting fur- 
tber illustration, which want of leisure has doubtleas prevented.—Eo. 

t. 
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TABLE. No. 2. 

Shewing the distance of the Stages in Miles, and the Soundings* of the 

River from stage to stage. 


Names of Stages. 


Sounding. 

Av. 

From Harrike to .... 

Bundaii to. 

13 

14 feet. 


,, Firozpdr to . 

10 

10,8,12,16,12,11.12,10,11,9,12.14,12. 

10) 

,, Mamdot to.. 

14 

11.12,14,14,14,12,12,6,5,6,0,7,8,12,11,14,6. 

10 

,, Khugligi to. 

13 

6,8,12,6.6.6,6.5,13.8,5.5,5,12,14,10, 

8 

,, Karrian to.. 

9 

10,18,10,22,11,10,11,9,12,2, 

1.3 

,, Lnddketo.. 

13 

12,12,12,9,.9,7,l4,12,9,n.]5,6,15,IJ,1.5,8,7,1.5,17,l4 

11) 

Jiigvairdto. 

23 

7,6,5,13,5,12.10,12,18,22,14,9,20,9,12,14,12,22,11, 

10,14,]4,6,6,14,l(),ll,5,:i.5,10, 

11 

Juwunda Bdngh, 

6^ 14,14,14,6,6,14,10,5,.S,5. 

9 

Chduni to. 

11 

8,10,14,10,12,9,12.9,10,8,7,7,13,6,10.12. 

10 

Barbawali to. ... 

j;i 

8,11,1:1,12.9.7,0,6,3,5,8,12,12,14,14,3,8,8,6. 

9 

Jlid'Dii to .. 

16 

8,8,9,9,6,14.15,14,8,7,12,10,11,16,15,15,16,12,12,14 

9.11.6,7,6,6. 

’ io| 

,, Akoki to . 

1.3 

fl, 14,14,15,12,9,11,11,11,11^,8,9,10,7,18,14,18,13. 

11 j 

Khnjh nnzidpdr, 

1.S 

19,12,9,8,6,7,6,5,9,n,1:1,12,8,7,6 6,(>,.5. 


,, Ndnkrh to .... 

12 

5,4,6,7,11,12,14,3,.3,3,3,4,7,11,11,24,4,4. 

8 

Pala to .. 

13 

14,14,11,7,16,12,8,11,8,8,9,9,6,7,12,13,18,11. 

10* 

,, Ndrpiii' to. 

24 

'1,16,9,7,6,7,13,14,15.6,7,9,20,8.0,8,7,8,12,14,15,6, 

7,9.15,9,10,10.11,7,14,16,16,16. 

Hi 

,, Kbyrpdr to .... 

20 

7,10,6,11,12,18,14.12,18.9,16,12,11,12,11,6,8,12,11 
7,.5,12,10,11,11,9,14,11,13. 

10* 

t, Ndrmohamad, .. 

lOl *),; 1,14,1.1,14,1.5,11.11,12.16,7,6,15,8,7. 

11* 

,, Gdldera to . 

12 

7,5.11,0,7,11,16.9,19,19.1.9,11,11,9,7,20,8. 

11* 

,, Biihawalpfir to ... 

1 li 11,9,8,16,18,13,9,1:1,14,18,18,8,9,12. 

11* 

Ndhaiwala to ... 

11 

12,13,7,12,11,9,6,9,8,7,6,9,12,18,9. 

10 

,, Bndduke to . 

5*9,12,16,16,13,7,6,14. 

11* 

,, Mirpur to. 

14 

7,6,14,17,16,13,7,11,20,16,12,13,14,12,12,18,12,11, 

14,12. 

116 

,, Mahkhanbeld, .. 

13 

i9,7.15,9,7,9,12,19,15,9,18,14,18,24,21,19. 

1)4 

,, Sitphr to . 

10 

14,11,17.18,14,12,14,18,7,9.12. 

113 

,, Shydand to . 

14 

24,24,15,13,14,9,14,17,24,12.12,12,12,12,12.13. 

15 

,, Mithankot,. 

15 

11,9,8,14,12,12,13,24,17,12,13,14,17.18,15,24,27. 

114 


TABLE, No. 3. 

Shewing the distances both by water and land from Ropur to the princi^ 
pal towns on the Satlaj as far as Mithankot. 


Akbari Kos. 


Statute Miles. 


Names of places with tbeir distance from 
* Ropar. 


FromRopar to Lodidnd or Filor Gh6t, 

,, Ditto to Harrike. 

Ditto to Firozpdr,. 

Ditto to Mamdot, . 

Ditto to Gaurjtand, . 

Ditto to Fatebpdr,. 

Ditto to BabawalpCtr,. 

Ditto to Cnch, 

Ditto to Mitbankol. 


By water. 

By laud. 

By w'ster. 

37 

32 

46* 

86* 

77 

108* 

104 

95 

132* 

118* 

105* 

148* 

174 

149 

2If* 

274 

224 

342* 

307 

248 

385 

346 

277 

4.3:1 

361 

310* 

476* 


By land. 


40 

96 

119 

138 

186 

282 

313 

337 

398 


* These soundings were taken between the Ist of Jan. and 7lh of Marche sAca 
the river is at its lowest depth throughout. 
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Xlll .—A Compara^ve view of tJw-da^y rwge of the Bcirometer in dif¬ 
ferent parts of India. By JAaiiBs;P»iNSEPf 5ffc. ^oo» ^c. 

The friends whQ have for the last two years favored me with 
copies of their Meteorological Registers, have doubtless accused me 
of a most ungracious requital of their labours, in the long«slambar 
tp Whifeh :they have apparently been devoted w nty editorial eacn|- 
tPire! Such is not absolutely the true state of the case ; but the nuttf* 
her attached to the nccoinpanying.plate*wilj,,Ifear, testify against lae 
to the extent of having kept back for nearly a year,.the curious fa^ 
that had been elicited from the poskession of so many valuable ^ 
cords of the weather. " f 

The fact is, thal,the ^rpmpt attention with which my appeal 
answered by observers of .the weather in numerous, parts ^f Indi^ 
served :a.s a check to the immediate publication of tlie matenals^^^ 
plied. ■^The very voluraiuous dimensions of such registers, andj|^|lr 
dry m»d uupcrusable nature, ey<^u by the few who. would like w^ to 
consult thetn, set nie about cpntrlving some method of conde^l^ 
their'Results into convenient compass, and^^xhibiting them to the'e|^ 
in a nMinner more perspicuous' than could possibly be accompli^^ 
by a ipass of mere %»prps. 

The usual form of a diagram of ^igzftg lines from point to pon^ 
app^y tolerably Well to a scries of single daily observatioht^ 
talc^ at a particular hour, and would tr^e out in a gently undula|^ 
ing.'curve, the course of annual variation; but if made to embrace ti^ 
double daily oscillation, now well known td. be steadily pursued by 
Bardineter in Intcr^opical climates, it was evident that the alternatiqpt 
would:,be. too confwed oh a small scale to he followed pleasantly by th^. 
eye. ‘A slight mddjhca^n sug^c^ted itse^, as calculated to remove 
aU objections to this piode of displayingthep^nomcna, without takin|^ 
in aiiy degree from' t^e accurate notdtipn olr the fixed points of obse^^ 
vation^ while it repilsscn^ lUOUe pali;|ably:tbe amount ctf daily 08ci|>t 
lation..^The modificaitdnwhich 1 wllUde be readily aD<ler8to(^ 
by inspection of Plate XIY. It. Consists in-breaking the connectioii 
bctween.tlie consecutive days, and iae*iely laying off, in short.parallel.'- 
lines, the interval between tim moiDindjB andihinimura readings of tllr 
instrument. The. proximity of fhe-lilies dMbles the eye to fancy 
an imaginary line drawn centrally tliroug]h^them to represent, the 
mean course, without the necessity of ^r^wth^ it, while prom of the 
tenth of ]Ba inch, so. liable to oedufV" ^d'SO di1tt|cult of detection in a 
series of |l||ures, be(^mc at onof obvieps and r^ediabH chief 
* H was first printed ns Pla||t:JK. auj|Mq^ently altered to^3U^ 
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advantage, however, of the plan of parallel lines was, that type might 
be adapted to express the observations with as miich facility as to a 
figured statement. Having the brass rules of my calendric scales 
already divided according to the days of the year, it only would be 
requisite to cast a quantity of rules of the thickness of one day, and 
exactly one-tenth of an inch in breadth; the printing surface of some 
being retained of the full length, and that of others reduced succes* 
sively one hundredth, two hundredths, three hundredths. &c., so that 
nine varieties, and a large supply of blanks or quadrates of the same 
dimensions, would be sufficient to lay off any series correct to the 
hundredth of an inch, which is ample for most purposes. 1 here give 
a sample of this mode of registry in type, although, as I had previous¬ 
ly engraved a copper-plate divided for the purpose, 1 have not, on the 
present occasion, made any use of the typographic plan, in spite of the 
far greater expedition and precision of which it is capable. 

Madras. Calcutta. Tirhfit. Cawnporit. Simla. Nipal. 

29.S 29.5 29.0 29.0 23.0 25.0 



It is merely necessary to denote by figures at the top, the value of 
the neutral line from which each set of readings is to be estimated right 
and left, in some even division of the inch, as 29.50 inch for Calcutta ^ 
29.00 inch for Tirhut, or 25.00 for Nipal, &c. To reduce the lines into 
figures when requisite, an ivory inch scale may be applied, but this 
will seldom be necessary if such linear tables are accompanied by 
monthly abstracts in the ordinary form; the chief advantage of the 
lines being to shew at a glance the variations of pressure or other 
phenomena, during the month, in a very small compass, and for many 
localities at the same time. 

Having thus explained the principles upon which the accompanying 
plate was filled up,—a work of no small patience by the way, seeing 
that it contains 13 columns of 365 double entries, or nearly 10,000 
individual measurements laid off by scale to the hundredth of an inch,— 

I will proceed to notice, first, the authorities whence the various 
columns are derived ; and, secondly, the instructive and highly curious 
facts it discloses. 

The Madras column is extracted from the registers published hj 
Mr. Taylor, the H. C.'s Astronomer at Mt^ras, in the Journal of flie 
Literary Society at that place. For the Bombag column 1 am indebted 
5 o 
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to my brother Assay Master, Mr. Nftiow, who kindly sept me jBopies 
of some registers ma^e mostly during bis absence. Tlte series is broken 
in many places, and the observations between Jane and October, 
1834, were evidently taken by an inexperienced hand. The single 
line marked Socotra is from the register kept by Captain Haikxs 
while engaged in the survey of the island. As the hours cbOsen by 
him were not those of the maximum and minimum, J thought it best 
to confine myself to the moon readings us a mean of the day. The 
Calcutta columns are taken from my own registers, published in this 
Journal. The TirMt diary was kept at my request by my cousin, the 
late Mr. Thomas Dasbwood, Judge at Mosafferpur, who kept it up 
unremittedly for three years and a half, indeed until a very few days 
before bis sudden and lamented death"*. One year of this series has 
already been published at length in the 2nd and 3rd volumes of the 
Journal. For the Cam/pore register I am beholden to Colonel G. Pon- 
Loex, C. B. of the artillery. This senes is unfortunate'y intermit¬ 
tent, from his having been obliged to send his barometer to Calcutta, 
in December, 1834 : which, however, furnished an opportunity of com¬ 
paring it with my own standard. A little to the right of the Caiea- 
yiore line for 1834, are entered the observations of Mr. Ritcbib at 
Bmcoora, for April and May, also abruptly terminated by his falling an 
untimely victim to the climate. 

The last series to the right 1 owe to Captain Robinson of the 
Nipal Residency; it was made partly with his own and partly with 
; Mr Hodgson’s instrument, which will account for the shifting of the 
i.idex point in June, 1834. In March also two adjustments were 
attempted by boiling the tube. These do not afiect the utility of the 
register, when once noted. Captain Robinson’s tables are invaluable 
from the nambi*r of periods durjng the day they embrace, but these 
will be alluded to hereafter in summing up the figured abstracts. 

I was disappointed of get^ng any observations from the w^ern 
kills, (the seat of the grand trigonometrical operations still going 
forward in those parts,) until after the plate ha4 been long fiidshed 
and the whole edition struck ofip, when Mr. H. S. Boucdbuson of 
tjljiradnhad kindly transmitted a file, of observations taken by bis 
Brother, Mr. S. M. BouldbrsCn, at Simla, between May and Novem¬ 
ber, 1834. Rather than lose the valuable additional evidence which 
this register, at a position elevated about feet, and situated 400 
miles to the west of Katmandhu, would afford, 1 have caused it to be 

* An apoplectlo fit terntiosted his life of exemplary ^rablie service and pri- 
vatL worth, at the very moment of hia quitting employment, and raRriUg home 
to devote hia latter days to th’e education of his family iu England. 
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inserted, under the Bancoora column, heading the index line 23.50. 
to correspond with the average range of the barometer at Simla* 
and have reprinted the plate. • 

The first feature in the tabic that attracts attention is an almost per¬ 
fect parallelism in the march of the barometer at Calcutta, Bancoora, 
Mozajffh'pur, Cawnpore, Nipal and Simla —places situated many hun¬ 
dred miles asunder from to *2^* north latitilde, and 80® to 88® east 
longitude, with altogether differently prevailing winds and climates, 
and opposite geographical features. The same parallelism continues 
even as far south as Maaras, but the excursions are there much sub¬ 
dued in every respect, and occasional deviations are observable, which 
seldom or never occur in the three Gangctic lines, except from such a 
local hurricane as that experienced in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Calcutta on the 3rd August, 1834. Between Bombay and Calcutta, 
little conformity of detail can be perceived, though the general direc¬ 
tion is symmetrical. There is, however, considcrabie accordance 
between Bombay and Madras, the former having from its higher 
latitude a wider range of oscillation, both annual and intermediate. 

The direction of the wind (at least of the lower stratum) alone 
seems quite insufficient to account for (he barometrical variati "s, al¬ 
though it is generally true that the mercury rises with the prevalence 
of northerly, and falls with that of southerly winds, as might be expected 
from the different specific gravity of a warmer or colder atmospheric 
column. That the moon also has no regular influence appreciable on 
the scale of my table, must be, I think, also granted ; for as many 
instances occur of a falling as of a rising barometer at the changes of 
lunar phases. The course of the thermometer, on the contrary, seems 
to have a decided connection with that of the barometer. This is 
exemplified in the comparative uniformity of the Madras line, and the 
increased curvature at other places. For convenience of division I 
assumed the tenth of an inch, as representing 10 Fahrenheit degrees of 
temperature. Had 1 taken doable that amount, the general thermome- 

* Having the former ropy of the plate at band, I have distributed it detached 
along with the other, hoping it may attract notice and procure me a fuller 
collection fur some future year. 

I have been also favored with a daily barometrical series for 183d at Bangalore, 
by Dr. Mouat, but 1 bave reason to think that the instrument used was sluggish 
in its movements. I trust, however, for the ensuing year, the labours of this zeal¬ 
ous observer will be made available by the possession of better instruments. I 
have further many other broken series from .Ataam, Kyouk Phyoo, Candy, &c, 
but they are generally wanting in the barometer. A short series was also Impt 
for me by Lieutenant MoNTaiON, 1. N. at the head of the hay in Januaryxnd 
Febmary, 1833. 

5 o 2 
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trie curve for the year would have been nearly tymmetrical with that 
of the barometer, except during the rainy eeason. 

It should be remarked, that the daily^undulations of temperature for 
Calcutta and Tirhut, are the extremes indicated by a register thermo¬ 
meter exposed to night radiation and noonday sun : those for Madras 
are only the variations of morning and afternoon heat in the*shaded 
air. They both, however, but the former more distinctly, shew to the 
eye the influence of clouds and rain in diminishing the diurnal ex¬ 
cursion ; and in this respect a direct accordance is also observable in 
the reduced diurnal motion of the barometer; as I long since pointed 
out to be the case in regard to the Benares tables published in the 
Asiatic Researches, vol. XV. 

Another material point to be noticed in the plate is the gale of the 
Srd of August, when the Calcutta barometer dropt down to 28.8 inches 
passing (on the plate)through the TirAitf column, which is only partially 
affected. The^e is in all the lines a decided fall at the same period, but 
only of an ordinary extent, apparently unconnected with the disturbing 
cause of the Calcutta storm. Any who have witnessed the gathering of 
a north-wester during the calm serenity of a sultry evening, and have 
watched the turbulence of the clouds and commixture of upper cur¬ 
rents prior to the sudden and furious generation of the whirlwind 
below, will be prepared to consider the hurricanes and gales of longer 
duration as equally insulated in their origin, only upon a much larger 
scale of operation. A sudden condensation of aqueous, or perhaps of 
gaseoa.s matter, whether by electricity or simple cold, would, by draw¬ 
ing upw'ards toward the vacuous space, the under air, cause a fall in 
the barometer as certainly us if there were an absolute removal of 
superincumbent weight, for which there would be no mode of account¬ 
ing ; and this upward current could not take eficct without the pro¬ 
duction of a horizontal current of corresponding degree and velocity. 

The last point of instruction to be gained from the present plate,-— 
and it is a very important one,—^is the reliance that may be placed on 
the measurement of barometrical altitudes taken by comparing the 
observed height at places so distant as Cawnpore, or in the mountain¬ 
ous regions of the Himalayas with the register of a stationary in¬ 
strument at Calcutta. 1 confess I always had misgivings on the com¬ 
parability inter sc of such distant readings, until as it were ray band 
jl^eluted the doubts of my mind. The engraving shews that a dozen 
<»ntcmporaneou8 observations (that is, observations not made at the 
same instant, but at the same relative hour), would be ample for fixing 
t\i(> altitude of a place within moderate limits. llforeover, it shews that 
no reference of an observed height to a fixed unit (as 30 inches), as- 
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suined as the barometric zero at the level of the sea, can possibly be 
trusted; hence the advantage of maintaining a constant register at 
one or several fixed spots; nay, it may be almost regarded as a public 
desideratum, where, as in Indid, the Government has so much to learn 


of the physical geography of its vast territories. 

Want of space has prevented my including in the plate the thermo* 
metric columns for 1835 ; but the temperature does not require such 
minute discussion as the pressure, for obvious reasons. The hygro- 
metrical phenomena also are rather unsuitable to graphic illustration. 
The monthly averages to which we must now pass will, it is hoped, be 
sufficiently comprehensive in these departments to cause no regiet at 
the unavoidable suppression of the daily registers. 

Beginning, then, with the Bombay and Socotra series we have the 
following 


Abstract of Bombay Observations for part of 1834, by Mr. IIbnobrson: 
for 1835, by Mr. S. Fhazkk. 


Barometer uncorrcctcd. 



10 A. M. 

Noon. 

3 P. M. 

1834. 




.Taiinary, . 

30.05 

30.03 

29.98 

Febi uary,. 

30.0.3 

.30.00 

29.95 

hi arch, .. 

30.01 

29.97 

29.93 

Barometer reduced to 32" 


1835. 




January, . 

29.974 

29.939 

29.889 

February,. 

.P98 

.907 

.s.’ia 

March, .. 

.87.5 

.8:57 

.788 

April,.... 

.800 

.851 

.790 

May, .... 

.779 

.752 

,736 

J une, .... 

.662 

.639 

.612 

July, .... 

.610 

.605 

.679 

A ugust, .. 

.668 

.663 

.630 

.'September 

.730 

.727 

.626 

October,.. 

.823 

.786 

.729 

November, 

December, 

.95.5 

.941 

.900 

.980 

.957 

.902 

Means, .. 

29.824 

29.600 

29.753 


Thermometer. 


10 A. M.‘ 

Noon. 

.3 P. M. 

76.3 

77.5 

79.2 

77 2 

78.7 

80.0 

79.5 

85.5 

32.0 


.. Sunday Obs. earent. 
.. ditto. 

from J2th to 16th earent. 

J6 to 20 ditto. 
2,3, 8 to 10 ditto. 


j .toth Oct. to 3rd Nov. careni 
from the 2Sth cureat. 


Mr. Noton, fancying I was only in want of the barometrical se¬ 
ries, has omitted to send that of the thermometer or of the weather 


in general. Ilis own observations for many years on the climate of 
Bombay are, however, published, and will supply the deficiency when 
we come to take a general review. 


Abstract of Observations taken on the coast of Socotra, on board the 
H. C. S. Palinurus, H. B. Hainbs, Commander, in 1834. 


Month. 

Barometer at 32°. 

lliermometer. 


8 A.U. 

Noon. 

6 P.M. 

8 a.m. 

Noon. 

*<P,M.l 

January, . 

29.429 

29.416 

29.414 

76.7 

80.7 

79.4 

February,. 

.405 

.396 

.395 

77.2 

80.5 


March, .. 

.393 

.377 

.370 

76.5 

81.0 

80.9 

June, .... 

.093 

.087 

.077 

86.9 

91..5 

90.0 

July, .... 

.089 

.082 

• .082 

64.0 

H7.0 

66.i 


Wind. 

ENE. 
ENE. 
NK. 
SW. 

sw. 

The last two months’ jottmnl contains also the readings at 4 a 


Weather. 

cloudy, 7 days rain, 
hazy end sqaalls. 
calms*—clear, 
bard gales, 
hard gales. . 

M. sunrise, 3 r.ne. 


and sunset; but necessarily on board a ahSp in heavy weather, the diurnal ofcillatioae 
cannot fairly be estimated. . , 
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We may now pursue the same course with Mr. Dashwood’s tables 
for Tirhut, from December, 1833, (prior to which they have already been 
inserted,) first only reducing the barometric altitudes to 32*. Mr. Dash- 
wood, following my recommendation pf tapping the tube before reading 
off, has, as I expected, made the daily oscillation considerably greater than 
in his first register. Thus also my new standard barometer is found to 
oscillate full a fifth more than the old, so that the real extertial change 
of pressure during the day is hitherto only approximately known, and 
may perhaps be nearer 1^ than 1-tenth of an inch. 

Monthly Abstract of Meteorological Observations, kept daily at Motafferptir 
in Tirhut, from the 1st December, 1833, to the 31st May, 1836, by the 
late Thomas Dashwood, Esq. C. S. 


Mouth. 


Unmineter 
reduced 
to ;V2''. 

|9|am ifVM 
inch. inch. 


Thermometer 

in doors, outside. 


Winds 
Number 
of days. 


Weather. 


AH|4iP MjMax. Miu W. E. N.S. 


1833. 

Deeeniber,.. 

1834. 

January, .. 
February, .. 
March, ... 

April,. 

May, . 

June,.. 

Julyr. 

August,... 
September, 
October,... 
November,. 
December,. 

1835. 

January,... 
February, 
March, ... 

April,. 

May, . 

June, . 

July, .... 
August, .. 
September, 
October,.. 
November, 
December, 

1836. 
January,. 
February, 
March, .• 
April,... • 
May, ••• 

Means, 1633. 
Means, 1834. 
Means, 1835- 

Mean of 3 ye-l 

X 


29.662 

!9.57( 

62.0 

64.1 

70.1 

54.S: 

18 

13 

0 

29.670 

29.57' 

58 0 

61.0 

68 sl 

49.5 

20 

10 


29.620 

29.33 

64 6 

69 2 

75.5^ 

.56 

14 

12 

I 

29.5St, 

29.43 

72 - 1 

76.4 

85 4 

63 ' 

16 

14 

1 

29.470 

29.36 

77.- 

78 6 

91 2 

6J.1 

11 

19 

1 

29.981 

29.19 

84.2 

85.6 

I0^.6 

75.3 

0 

31 

0 

29.20 

29.13 

6<. 

8.5.4 

95.4, 

76.8 

1 

29 

0 

29.252 

29.16' 

84.(1 

85.6 

9>.3 

77.7' 

0 

30 

0 

29.280 

29.19 

83 K 

85 4 

90 3 

77.9 

7 

21 

2 

29 373 

29.96 

83 ' 

81.7 

80 9 

75.1 

3 

20 

0 

129.52; 

29.45 

79. r 

81.0 

85. 

74.0 

9 

9 

0 

29.72' 

29.62 

71.; 

74.0 

7.1. 

67. 

2.4 

6 

2 

29.762 

29.66 

66.1 

67.8 

70.7 

53 f 

21 

10 



29.77''29 6h 
29.761,29 67 
29.675,29.6(1 
99.6.’59:29.57 
99.472 29.36 
29 377 29.31 
29.3311‘i9.2 

29.399129.3 
29.494 29.31 
29.60.5:29.5 
29.929 29.7 
29,772j29.6' 

29.7 ( 5 ( 29.6 

29.697129.6! 

29.499.29.3 

29.4O9l29.2c 

29.27.5,129.1 


29.433 

29.475 

29.696 


29.346 

29.3-, 

29.5(4 



( sjfogs and showery. 

Ojcleiir, cold. 

1 1 fui'. changing. 

0 ajW.iu day,E.at night. 
o| o.do. 4 northwesters. 
0 sjwind strong at night. 
( 1 ^ 14 'Cluudv Riidsqnaliy, 
0 15 earthquake on lltu. 

' 1 2 cbaugcable. 


loigalc on 4tb,wet,fine, 
oliine, clear. 


3 ,hazy, fugs in morn. 


9 0 01 

15 0 1 

4 0 01 

16 0 uj 
26 0 0 
29 0 1 

17 0 ; 

17 0 ! 
26 I U 
11 2 0 

5 I 0| 

18 0 0 

10 0 o| 

17 0 0 
14 2 0 
16 0 V 
22 0 0 


1 do. clear days. 

4 4 squalls, fine. 

2 cloudy, fair. 

4 fre()aent squalls. 

4 several storms. 

10 very heavy hail 14th. 
21 ionstant rain. 

J storms, fair. 

5 northwesters,fair, 
light winds, fair. 
:lear, 1 fog. 

(envy fogs, I squall. 

natural ice 3 nights. 
Shangeable, fair, 
■fair, 2 storms. 

W. morn, E. night, 
''dear, squally. 


79.0 87,oi 69.1 *32 ■ • 

77.6 85.5 67.4|**5 8 1 

77.1 82.6 62.s|156 «»2 6 2 


The depth of rain 
Iwaa not noted. 


29.601 (29.4 II 75.F 


66.4 


I' 


Gen'brai mean, 29.466 ' 76.9 I 75.9 

The lirh&l Barometer had not been compared with myetandaid 


|W.}E. 
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The Campore table needs no particular remark. The daily notices 
of the weather are very full, but unfortunately there is no possibility 
of abbreviating them. I have attempted in some measure to meet 
this diflSculty, as in the TirhutX&hles, by numbtring the days of each 
prevailing wind, and of rain. ' The predominance of easterly winds 
strikes me as rather anomalous during the hot season; but 1 have wit¬ 
nessed the same irregularity at lienares. The hot westerly wind is 
purely a day breeze, and very rarely extends to the night, which is 
generally calm, or has a light air in the opposite direction. 

Abstract of a daily Register of the Weather' at Cawnpore, kept by 
Col. G. Pollock, C. B. during the years 1834 and 1835. 
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Abstract of Dailg Barometrical Observations, made at Katmandhu in N^dl, by Capt. 

G. H. Robinson. 


« 

09 

.0 

a 

0 

S 

Mean height of Barometer reduced^to for the boars 

Maxima. 

i 

€ 

••M 

a 

'i 

• 

4> 

a? 

A.H. 

7 

B 

10 

H 

12 

P.M. 

1 


B 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

ill. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

in. 

111. 

in. 



in. 

1833. 

















July. 

t • 

* • 

• • 

• * 

« • 

• - 

<• 

a* 

• • 

• • 

<a 

-< 

• • 

26.126 

.062 

.063 

Aug. 

a • 

• • 

• t 

« » 

« « 

.. 

.. 

. . 


• • 

> . 

• t 

. • 

.148 

.U.S3 

.080 

Sept. 

• « 

t • 

• • 

.. 

• « 

.. 

.. 

a. 

• • 

.. 

> - 

• > 

1 • 

.225 

.153 

.064 

1834. 

















Julyr. 

73.168 

.176 


.162 

,144 

.121 



.070 

IPHa 

.119 

• • 

.129 

« • 



Aug . 

.171 

.1R5 

• • 


.159 

.127 


.. 

.096 

.101 


. . 

,15* 

• « 

a • 

ESS 

Sept . 

.287 


■ • 

-2.59 


wiTa 

.168 

.. 

.161 

.174 

.233 

• • 

.139 

• • 

a a 

.109 

Ort . 

.336 

.344 


.333 

.310 

.279 

.. 

.235 

.233 


• • 

.261 



» • 

.111 

Wov . 

.413 

InTl 

fl » 

.436 

.423 

.328 

.. 

.328 

.354 

■ • 

.. 

.381 


• a 

a a 


18.35. 

















April . 

.401 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

.395 

• • 

..155 

• • 

.317 



.341 


.399 

.323 

.074 

May . 


• i 

• • 


.292 

• 

.250 

• • 

.221 

• * 


*.240 

.. 

.301 

.220 

071 

June, . 

.198 

« t 

• • 

« ■ 

.170 

• * 

*.125 

• 1 

*.114 

• • 

, , 

*.147 


.283 

.112 

.0*3 

July, . 

*.142 

■ • 

.149 

■ « 

,125 

• • 

*.184 

t • 

*.073 

• • 

• t 

*.109 

■ » 

.149 

mE 

.074 

Aug . 

*.233 

• • 

.240 

< • 

on 


*.169 


•.rs 

•» 

, . 

*.17!- 

• * 

..87 

.106 

.078 

• • 

*.3I' 

■ « 

.330 

m « 

.289 


*.238 

• * 

.218 


• , 

*.218 

• • 

.319 

.217 

.093 

Oct . 

*.084 


.407 

• • 

.367 


.313 


.295 


, • 

.30! 


.392 

.291 

.1)92 

Nov. 


• • 

.541 

4 ■ 

.499 


.450 


.425 


• • 

.44' 

• » 

.539 

.428 

.098 

Dec . 

*.4f)7 

* 

.493 

• • 

i.449 


.390 


.363 

•• 

• • 

1 .417 

< 1 

.493 

.376 

.113 


Abstract of Thermometrical Observations, made simultaneously with the above. 
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Of the two barometers registered at Katmandhu, that of the Resi> 
dent has been preferred, for 1834. Capt. Robinson’s tube for that 
year stood a quarter of an inch lower, and was hardly sensible to the 
diurnal oscillation. After boiling it in the month of September, however, 
it rose to within .02 of H.'s, and exceeded the latter in oscillation by 
.03. This and the circumstance of the hour of maximum 9 to 10 a. m. 
being unfortunately omitted among the numerous periods of the day 
selected for register, render not only the absolute amount of diurnal 
motion still uncertain for Nipdl, but also prevent our calculating 
the annual average. I hope the series I am now promised by Dr. A. 
Campbell for 1837 will supply the want. 

1 reserve for a separate notice the calculated elevations connected 
with the Nipdl series, as they are affected by the error alluded to in 
the preceding remarks, of assuming 30 inches for the barometric 
zero at the level of the sea. 

, The state of the wind in the valley has not been noted, but the fall 
of rain is recorded with precision, the average amount being about 
50 inches. * 

The series for Simla does not comprehend an entire, year, and will 
not therefore furnish averages. The temperature appears to be that 
of the interior of the house. 

Abstract of Meteorological Register kept at Simla, from the 15/A May to 
the 2\st November, 1834. Rg S. M. Boulderson, Esq. 


Barometer at 32**. 


Thermometer. 


Month. 

10 A. M.| 

4 P. H. 

|I0 P. M. 

a 1 

1 Ml ^ 

10 A. M.| 

+ P. M. 

1 10 P. M 

May,. 

23.RI6 

.773 

.802 

033 

74.0 

74.5 

73.9 

June, .. 

.TS* 

.723 

.774 

.061 

70.8 

70.6 

69.2 

July,. 

.794 

.729 

.784 

.066 

67.4 

67.6 

66.9 

August,.... 

.827 

.777 

.803 

.0.50 

68.6 

67.9 

65.9 

September, 

.908 

.832 

.872 

.076 

67.2 

66.0 

65.4 

October, .. 

24.013 

.942 

978 

.071 

62.G 

62.7 

58.2 

November, 

.092 

.041 

.073 

.061 

67.1 

67.6 

64,1 


The ran^ at 7$ a. m. is also given for the month of May, the mean of the baro- 
meter being 23.793 ; which proves the regularity of the nocturnal tide in these 
elevated regions. 

I must, for want of time, leave to a future opportunity the further 
analysis of the above tables, and the deduction of general average re> 
suits from the Calcutta tables for the past five years. Meantime, I will 
conclude with the insertion of a table of the temperature at Kandy in 
Ceylon, obligingly contributed by Captain Ord, R. E., and a note on 
the temperature of the Brahmaputra in Assam, compared with that of 
the air at the same tine by Dr. W. Griffith. g 
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Extract from a Meteorological Journal kept at Kandy t Island ef Ceylon, 

by Captain Oro, R. E. 

(To complete the year 1834, broken off in the Extract published in Journal, No. 48, 

December 1835, page 709.) 


Thermometric Range. 


1834. 

Monthly 

Range. 

Greatest Range 
in 24 hours. 

Least Range 
in 24 hours. 

Month. 

Max. 

iind 

Min. 

Range. 

Max. 

and 

Min. 

Range. 

Max. 

and Range. 
Min. 

Nov.... 

Dec. .. 

814 

6.H4 

84 

57 

18 

37 

81 

634 

76* 

57 

J74 

194 

67 3 

65 * 

6s4 

674 



Raiu-gnage. 


Fallen In 
24 houra 


emp. In the Max. 
mouth, and 
inches. Min. 

72 30.fi jJ* ® 
704 4.6 3 


N. B. Highest range in the shade durhig the year 1634, BS**, lowest 57**, mean 
temp. 73" 1. 

Total quantity of rain fallen during the year, 96.7 inches. 

Extract from the same Journal for the year 1835. 


1835 . 

Range. 


Thermumetric Range. 


Greatest Range Least Range 
in 24 hours. in 24 hours. 


Rain>guage. 


Month. 

Max. 

and 

Min. 

Range. 

Max. 

and 

Min. 

Range. 

Max. 

and 

Min. 

Range. 

Temp. 

In the 
month 
inches 

Max. 

and 

Min. 

Jan. 

79 

584 

30| 

784 

59 

194 

72 

674 

44 

70 

8-65 

0 

0 

7 

Feb. 

85 

60 

25 

84 

624 

214 

78 

70 

8 

72| 

0-7 

0 

0 

7 

March, 

844 

584 

26 

84 

624 

2I§ 

78 

70 

8 

734 

5*4 

2 

0 

8 

April,.. 

82 

664 

164 

82 

664 

154 

78 

70 

8 

74 

6*2 

2 

0 

3 

May, .. 

8.34 

66 

184 

81 

65 

16 

76 

71 

5 

73| 

3 

0 

0 

S 

June, .. 

80i 

66 

144 

8 O 4 

66 

144 

75 

7» 

5 

72| 

4-8 

0 

0 

8 

July, .. 

83 

64 

19 

81 

64 

17 

75 

70 

5 

724 

2-7 

0 

0 

7 

Aug. .. 

834 

64 

194 

80 

64 

16 

74 

70 

4 

72| 

5*8 

O' 

0 

2 

Sept. . 

844 

65 

194 

644 

66 

18§ 

734 

694 

4 

72 

7*15 

1 

0 

» 

Oct* 

82 

65 

17 

82 

65 

17 

70 

79 

1 

71 

20-6 

6 

0 

9 

Nov. .. 

85 

54 

31 

83 

64 

29 

78 

69 

7 

72 

6-8 

1 

0 

a 

Dec. .. 

, V 

83 

62 

23 

84 

62 

22 

78 

69 

9 

724 

4*4 

' 1 

0 

5 



N. B. Behest range in the shade during the year 1835, 85*, lowest, 584**, mean 

temp....*. 73*44 

Mean of max. and min. for the 3 years,. 72*135 

Ditto of caieulated mean temp, for ditto. . 73*77 

' . (Too high, in consequence of employing tife hours of 8 instead of 10.) 

^total quantity of rain fallen daring the year, 76*3 inches. 
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XIV .—Postscript to the Memoir on the Depression of the Wet-bulh 
Thermometer, published in the July number. By Jab,Prin3Ep, Sec, SfC. 

1 have only found leisure to repeat the experiments forming the 
final section of my former paper, on one more of the simple gases, 
namely oxygen ; of which the specific heat, calculated from the data 
thus supplied, has not been found to differ materially from that of 
common atmospherical air. It follows necessarily, that azote must 
have the same specific heat, since the mixture of the two causes no 
alteration in the observed depression. The experiments were con¬ 
ducted in the same order ns before, except that the glass exit tube 
was somewhat narrower, and the dry thermometer was fixed in it half 
an inch below the wetted bulb. Some trials, with common air, were 
first made to ascertain whether this arrangement produced any material 
difference of result. 

Depressions with Ojuygen gas. 



Bar. 

t 

r 

li 

h 

Max. dep. 

Tabular 



0 

0 

a 


for hyg. 0 

max. dep. 

Sept. 21 Common air, 

29.65 

92 0 

S5.0 

36.8 

6 ? 

39.0 

37.2 

Oet. 2 Ditto, 

29.78 

83.8 

51.6 

.32.4 

0 

32.4 

32.7 

4 Ditto, 

29.76 

89. S 

54.3 

35.2 

0 

35,2 

35,7 

11 Oxygen, 

29.81 

8-2.0 

51.4 

30.6 

2 

31.2 

31.6 

ai Ditto, 

30.00 

81.2 

5.1.4 

27.8 

2 .> 

28.3 

31.4 

Nov. 3 Ditto, 

29.90 

82. S 

52.1 

30.7 

0 

30.7 

32.1 

5 Ditto, 

29.88 

83.4 

62.2 

31.2 

0 

31.2 

32.5 

In the first c.Kpcriment it 

is evident. 

that the hair hygrometer had 


not reached its full contraction for the actual siccity of the air enclos¬ 
ed in the gasometer. The trifling inferiority in the depressions for 
oxygen, I am inclined to attribute to the more sparing hand with 
which it was expended:—the difference of four per cent, is certainly 
larger than ought to be conceded to experimental error, but I feel 
sure that a more careful and longer series would have brought out a 
nearer approach to the depressions observed in common air. 


XV .—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

Wednesday Evening, the Uh January, 1837. 

The Honorable Sir Edward Rvan, President, in the chair. 

Alessrs. W. Dbnt and M. Manuk, proposed at the last meeting, were 
ballotted for, and duly elected Members of the Society. 

^aptain Edward Sanders was proposed by Mejor Taylor, seconded 
by 'Mr. W. H. Maonaokten. 
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Mr. John Curnin was proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. 
Baobhaw. 

Cuptain F. Jenkins, proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Sir £. 
Rvan. • 

Mr. George Hill, proposed by Dr. Pearson, seconded by the Secre> 
tary, 

Mr. Richard Walker, proposed by Mr. Bell, seconded by the Pre¬ 
sident. 

Baluia Ra^hna'th Tagore and Prasannakvma'r Tagore, proposed 
by Babu Rusohoy Outt, seconded by tlie Secretary. 

Mr. P. A. Lair was proposed a corresponding member by Mr. James 
Prinskp ; tlie nomination was referred to the Committee of Papers. 

The meeting then proceeded to tlie annual election of office-bearers, 
when tiie following gentlemen were elected. 

Vice.. Presidents. 

Sir John P. Grant, Sir B. H. Malkin, the Rev. Dr. Mill, W. H. 
Macnaouxen, Esq., U. T. Prinskp, Esq. 

Committee of Papers. ‘ 

J. R. Colvin, Esq., C. E. Trevelyan, Esq., Capt. Pemberton, Capt. 
Forues, D. Hare, Esq., J. T. Pearson, Esq., Dr. Wallicii, Capt. CvN- 

NINUIIAM, RaMCOSIUL SkN. 

The Secretary read minutes from the Report of the Committee of p:u 
pcrs on the Honorable Mr. 'I'uiinuur's projiosed publication of the Mahd~ 
vansi. 

Minute by Dr. Mill. 

In presenting to the world both the text and the translation of these extensive 
historical works—and in thus rescuing them from what is in many respects worse 
than total oblivion, the confusion and misapprehension of their real testimony 
which 8 former very erioneous publication on the subject in England was 
calculated to produce,—Mr. Tbbnouh would have conferred a very great bene¬ 
fit ou the historical literature of the East, had his merits even stopped at this 
]ioiut, and had he not further shewn by his comments, how admirably qualified 
he is to illustrate the work be edites, and enable every reader to profit by its 
contents. The literary benefit is very far from being confined to the single 
subject of Ceyloa : it extends to the whole of India : and yields in importance 
to nothing that has yet been produced on that most perplexed and generally 
unproductive subject, the history of India prior to the thousandth year of our 
era. 

How these documents bear on the general history of the country, will be very 
evident to any one who follows the able editor in his preliminary remarks, as 
well as in the specimen he has already given us of the first book of his series, the 
Mah&vami. It is enough to remark, that the peculiarly interesting connexion 
between the history of Veylon before tlie Christian era, with (hut of Magadha, 
or that part of Northern India which we now call Behar, is attested by||the 
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rery language* in wliicb all these hooka are written: and that it originatei 
with wiittt ia undoubtedly the moat striking and important moral phenomena in 
the history of Eastern Asia, the rise of Buddhism from the centre of that great 
Gangetic kingdom. And it is observable, Jihat the same dynasty of sovereigns 
of that large district, reigning at Pataliputra, or Palibothra, the present Patna, 
—from the midst of whom GAVTAMa Buddha arose nearly six centuries before 
our Lord,—presents os not two centuries afterwards, in the age of AtjfEXANOER 
and Sandhacottus with the one solitary point in which the history of India 


* The Pin in which these historical books are written, and which is the language 
of Buddhist literature and religion, as well in Siam, Ava, Nip&l, and Tibet, as in 
Ceylon,—is in fact no other, as Mr. 1 uenoos shews, and the text of his originals 
exhibits to every Sanscrit scholar, than the Magadha Praerit,—i\ie classical form in 
ancient Behar, of that very peculiar modification of Sanscrit speech wliich enters as 
largely into the drama of the Hindus (though in a different way) as did the Doric 
dialect into the Attic tragedy in ancient Greece. Now, nil the variations of Suuscrit 
words that occur in these Pracrit dialects, answer closely to the forms which the 
same words exhibit in the vernacular llindui of that province, ami the yet more 
northern districts of India, as far as the llinidlaya: (e. g. the omission of the r, 
the changing of hh to h, &r. &c.) and are totally unlike the forms of the same words 
even in the province of Bengal, or as infused into the languages of the l^outhern 
peninsula, and of Ceylon itself. And whenever corresponding words in the PAH and 
Singhalese occur, as they do every where, I believe it will be invariably found that 
the latter, (the vernacular words of the people of the Kandinn and maritime provinces 
of Ceylon,J resemble most closely the Sanscrit original of both whereas the former, 
the sacred language, takes in all word;) that admit of it. the same sort of peculiar 
variation which belongs to the tongues of northenimost India,—shewing evidently 
that it was thence, and not from Ceylon, tiiat tlie peculiar Innguage as well as insti. 
tntlons of Buddhism came to the island,—as the Muhiransi itself distinctly asserts. 
To take but one ont of the many instances that might be alleircd, we may give one 
of the most remarkable and early names of the island, viz Tamba~pannyo, as the 
Pdli name is given in p. 35 of this specimen of the MahAvansi, viz. the " copper- 
palmed in i^anscrit Tamra-pAni. Now this Sanscrit form, so different from 
the Pali, is actually the present Singhalese for the same thing, as 1 was assured by « 
competent scholar on the island : and a very convincing proof that it has ever been 
ao, may be seen in the name by which the island was universally known to the an¬ 
cients and to CosiiAB Indicopieustcs when he visited it, viz. rairpoBai/Ti. The 
Greeks would be just as unlikely to introduce this r where it did not exist, as any 
other laugnages of India beside the northernmost ones would be to drop it where 
it before existed : but this is a universal character of the Pracrit and of the present 
Hindu!, (as seen in this word, tamha, copper—“ work” for karm, &c. &c. &c.) 

This real origin of the celebrated name Taprobane (whatever may be thought of 
the story connected with it in the MahAvansi, and which may seem with greater 
probabiUiy to have arisen from the tamra-varna, or copper colour, of its southern 
cliffs uearAfafura, so well know'n to navigators)—is one of the points of curious and 
interesting information which we owe mainly to this publication of Mr. Tvrnodb. 
Whatever had been before suggested as the probable origin of that name, so 
little ROW known except in these Buddhistic books, as one of the proper names of 
the great island of Lanea or Singhala^dwipa, was in th* highest degree forced and 
idfprobable, (ex. gr, the Hindvl TApA-Raban, or the island of Rdvana.) 
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coincide! with that of Weateru Asia and £uro|)e, from wliic’u in everj other point 
(before the Mahometan coaqaest) it is so remarkably and totally separate. 

The great value of these works, as containing correct cliionologicalhistory, is 
well established from this unerring test by Mr. Turn'ovr. And he most 
ably vindicates the Buddhist authors of Ceylon at least, fiom the general censure 
passed on them by Professor Hoback AVilson, —in reviewing the Tibet docu* 
ments of M. CsoMA KOadsi,—of being, if possible, more regardless of chro* 
nology than even the BiAhmans. The degiee of accuracy, indeed, with which, in 
the midst of this long series of kings, the age of ChandrAoGupta Maurya is 
marked,—even admitting an error of sixty years from Ids proper age, as a con* 
temporary of Albxamdrb and Sgleuccs, —is yet most wonderful, when com* 
pared with the only other chronological Indian history yet produced—the hia* 
tory of Cashmlr, called the ItSja Taranyini, (which we owe to the eminently 
learned orientalist just named.) vrLose lists would go to antedate that celebrated 
king by nearly twelve centuries.—On all these points, Mr. Tubnour's observa* 
tions are very valuable : and even when they may fail to produce conviction (as 
in some parts of the dissettulion inserted in the Journal As. Soc, of September 
last), the learning and candour with which he prosecutes the inquiry, and the 
absence of all undue prepossession in favor of those authors with whom he is 
necessarily most conversant, ever entitle them to the utiisost consideration. 

It would be undervaluing these works to suppose them to be merely a dry 
chronological catalogue of Hovereigns and dynasties : though this is frequently 
all that an inquirer into ancient India is able to meet with ; where, between fable 
on tlie one hand, and the strong national tendency to abstract speculation on the 
other, the literature of the conntry has so little to aid a historical student. These 
works apparently contain much that may well be deemed valuable by a philoso¬ 
phical inquirer into history: and the details, in particular, of the contest be* 
tween the antagonist principles of Brkhmanisin and Buddhism, are often curiously 
illustrative of the genius of these two systems, which have held, and still hold, 
such sway over large portions of mankind. 

W. H. Mitt. 


Minute by the Secretary. 

Fully subscribing to the eulogy recorded by our Vice-President on Mr. Toft* 
koor'b labours, which all who have read his specimen-volnme and prelimi. 
nary treatise will acknowledge to be most jnst and well deserved, I have merely 
to notice, that the typographical execution of Lis P^li text in Roman character 
has been examined by a competent native scholar residing in Calcutta, and 
found to contain but a trifling list of errors, and those chiefly of the accented 
letters. There are blanks in the manuscript which it might be possible to re* 
atore by collation with the copies of the Mahivansi in the Burmese character, 
easily procurable at Ava. I have sent the specimen to Colonel H. Bitrkbt, 
who will, doubtless, be happy to contribute his collateral aid to this meritori¬ 
ous undertaking. 

An opportunity has lately fallen in my way of verifying a portion not of the 
great Pali History, but of its Singhalese continuation translated in Mr. Tur- 
nove’s Tabular Spitomf of Ceylon Dynasties. Captain Ono having la^ly 
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called iDj attention to the form of a letter* on one of the ancient coins of 
Dambaditina hitherto bnt imperfectly decyphered, at the moment when I was 
transcribing a Delhi inscription of the eleventh century ; the form of other 
letters struck me as very similar to that type, and hence, on re*exaniinini; all 
the coins I pussessed, and the drawings of others sent me by Captain Okd, 1 was 
forthwith enabled to recognise the names of no less than six kings, all occurring 
in Mr. Tornovr’s list within the two centuries immediately subsequent to the 
Sholiun conquesttt and thus forming a chronological link with oi^e of the 
dynasties of Southern India, which has been but very imperfectly lifted from ob» 
scurity by the researches of Colonel Mrckenzib and otners in India proper. 

J. Prinskp. 

The Society concurring entirely in the Committee's view of the value of 
Mr. Turnour’s intended publication, particularly in regard to the light 
it throws on the early history of India, it wus resolved to advocate its 
patronage by the Government of India, to the fullest extent tliat it may 
have been usual for Government to subscribe to private enterprizes of 
similar importance in India itself. 

Lihrarg. 

The following hooks were presented. 

Catalogue of Stars, chiefly in the southern hemisphere, by Mr. W. 

RlciiAnnsojr—pm'ew/ed by the Lords of the Admiralty. 

Memoircs de I’Acaderaie Roynle de Caen, 1825—1829. 

Annuaire du Calvados for l8;i3-M4-^t5, 3 vols. 

Essai snr les Combustions Humaines, par Pierre-Aimd Lair, 1 vol. (3 copies) 
and various tracts, essays, notices, by Mr. Lair and other Members—^resenfed 
by the Royal Society of Caen. 

Memoircs sur La Conformity Organique dans L’Echelle Animale par Ant. 
DugPS— presented by Mons. J. C. Viltaire, Surgeon of the French Corvette Aube. 

Ward on the Hindus, 2 vols. (purchased.) 

Extract of a letter from Dr. WaiiNB to Captain Crawfurd (recently 
arrived from Egypt") was rend, expressing a desire to place the Literary 
and Antiquarian Society at Oti'ro, instituted by himself, in correspondence 
with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Secretary stated that he had opened the desired intercourse by addressing 
to Dr. Walnk copies of the Arabic works printed by the Society, and of the 
Ethiopian inscriptions printed in the Journal, in hopes of their being deeyphered. 

Museum. 

A variety of specimens of Native ornaments were presented by B4bu 

Hrrambana'th ThVkur. 


* The first letter of the 3rd line in the coin fig. 33 of PI. L., in vol. iv. which was 
read tr, but ought to be h, being joined on the left and open on the right. 

f Sri Vijaya Vahu 107), Sri Pardkrama Vahn 1153, Sri r&ja lilavati 1197 , Sri 
Kritbi Nikanga 1187» Sri mat Sak&sa Malla 1209, and Ssi Lokdswara 1310. 
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Phystieal. . 

Extracts of letters from Lieutenant G. FiriiiKTAsres and Captain A. 
Bornrs were read, announcing the dispatch of furtiter fossils from Perim, 
in the guljth of Omibay, 

Mr. H. Wam bhs presented a very largo fragment of a fossil tree from 
SMin'nn, upon which there appeared a cut as of a hatchet, made before 
the uutid WHS petrified, (?) 

A lettf-r WHS read from M. JriiUs DesjARmNs, dated Maurice 39th Sep¬ 
tember, IH.^6, furwarding meteorological observations made from April to 
August inclusive, and promising to continue the series if acceptable. 

A note from Dr. Spilsbukv explained that the large fossil acetabulum' 
of the elephant, presented at a former meeting, was not found Ht Segouni, 
(whence the femur of 1834 was extruided,) hut from the hill close to 
Jab- Ijiur, which Captain Sleeman first brought to notice. The positions, 
therefore, of these large fragments were 60 miles asunder. 

Another fragment on a still more gigantic scale, the lower end of the 
Imniei'us, was now presented: and Dr. S. announces three more large 
fossils on their way to Calcutta, from two spots visited by Major Ov 6 E 1 .kv. 

The skeleton <tf the Sumatran Orang-otang which lately died in Cal¬ 
cutta (wantmg the hands and feet) was presented by Mr. II. W. Frith. 

A large ostiaceous sliell was presented by the Rev. M. Him.. 


'ri4e Secretary read his Report on the past year’s proceedings, of which 
the following is the subntance. 

Tbc i)uiub( r of new Members added to the list in 183C had been 


Ordinary Memliers,. 24 

Associate Members. 2 

Houurary Member, .. 1 

The loss by death, 2 ; by departure to Europe, 1 ; and withdrawal, 

3; in all. 6 

The finaucial operutiona of the year were as follows : 


Payment*. 

To house Mtahlishnu'Ot and contin- 
aeiii'ies, fn'in December, IU3.i, to 
October, 18,%, •• •• 29B911 i 

To salary of the Curator, and muse¬ 
um contingent, from Dereiuber, 

IHOS, toSeth November, )U3(1.-2991 14 0 

To copies of the Jouniiil supplied to 
the Wembers to ;ilst Uerember, • < lORtt 0 0 
To .Sheriff and Co. ’a bill ff>r repairs, • ■ 311 II 8 
To matting the hall and part of the 
museum with ratan, • ■ • • 1.95 3 6 

To now almuaha, shelves, tabiea,/ 533 II 4 
ate. - X 187 9 6 

To Orphan Press bill for printing Ist 
iiert, eit.h voi., including authors’ 
copies, ic, • • • • • ■ 1871 13 4 

To lithography and printing plates of 
Physical volume xix. ■ ■ 524 13 9 

To freight to Madras, Ate. , •• 1? 1 0 


Recpipis. 

By lialanre of pa'.t year'i. account, \ k a 
So. i;s. 3fw 15 2, . oi / ® ® 

By quarttrly collections and admis¬ 
sion re<>s roaltia;d, • ■ • ■ 6591 9 9 

By 3rd Dividend on the Estate of 
iilarkintosh and Cu., •. 302 13 7 

By U.-ivemment for eitabll.shment 
retained by the Society for keeping 
in (Uhtuefy the tinental books 
transferred from the College of 
Fort William, from April to No¬ 
vember, 1836, at 78 }ier month, ■■ G34 0 1) 
By. Interest on riovenmieiit Securi¬ 
ties deposited with the tTOVCiiiment 
Agent. • ■ ■ • 2003 0 4 

By balance in deficit, 193 114 


Tnul,- 10,251 B6 

Outttan/fffif BUIttfut. 

For the XlXth vnl. 1st part, with au¬ 
thors’extra copies, •• 1646 8 6 

For Journal sup," klembavs, -• 1284 0 0 
Estaliliahmetit.cvrator, Ac. 2 months, 1150 0 0 


Total.--10,251 UC 


Cohtfibutlen* due, 

3rd Quarterly iiubs- to bept. 1705 1 5 

4th Ditto - - to Dec. 12IH)§4> U 
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Oriental PublieaHona, 


Pavtnenfe. 

To paid aavaral UUa for printing 
Sanacrit and Arabir, • • ■ • 0900 B 6 

To Pandits and Maulavli for corract- 
Ing press, ■ •. .. •. 1 GO 0 0 

To writer and cashier, •• 150 0 O 

To expense of removing College 
Library, and Sundries, 18 10 6 

To pun hose of four book cases from 
the Education Committee, • 60 118 

To cash realised by sale of Inaya, 
transferred to Ramdhan .Sen, on 
his engaging to complete the work, 300 0 0 
To freight to Europe, packing. 6re., 198 16 7 
To postage, cooiy hire, 5tr. ■ ■ 6,6 9 9 

To balance in hand, • • ■ ■ 8171 8 7 


Co.'s Rs. 10,018 0 1 


Outstanding Oilis due to the end of 
1836, . 22(14 9 11 


Reeeipte, 

By cash balance of last year, •. 118 10 S 
By nmouni realised from public sub¬ 
scriptions to the Ataingiri, • •6786 10 8 
By arivate subscriptions for that and 
other works reamed, .. 8!i00 2 8 

By sale -if bonks, .. ■ • 616 8 7 

By ditto to Education Committee, • • 604 0 0 
By establishment for cate of books 
allowed by Government for Mntclv 
(afrerwarui entered in general ac- 
count.l 78 0 0 


Co.‘s Rs. 10,012 0 1 


Subscriptions to be realised for works 
delivered, say, • • 1000 0 0 


“ Th« publications by the Society and under its ^uspires have been this year 
unprecedentedly numerous. Of the Researches, two half volumes have been com¬ 
pleted, one literary and one physical; the latter containing no less than 21 
plates. Thirty, indeed, have been engraved, but nine are necessarily kept back, 
from the text being yet uniinUhed. It is my duty to bring to the notice of 
Members in what manner I have been enabled to publish so many finished plates, 
engraved in a style much superior to those of former volumes, without entailing 
an expense much beyond that of the paper on which tiiey are printed. 

" The lithographs of the snakes and some of the botanical plates were kindly drawn 
by Dr. Cantok ; the remainder of the latter by the artists of Dr. Wallich’s 
establishment: one or two have also been executed by myself: but by far the 
greater portion, including nine mezzotinto and six line engravings, have been 
executed on holidays and at early leisure hours, by Ka'sina'th, the chief die en- 
gru'.T of the Mint, who most liberally Iefttses to accept any remuneration for 
them, considering himself under some little obligation lo the Society and to myself 
for having brought liis talents to notice. I trust the Society will testify in an 
appropriate manner their acknowledgment of such a disinterested and noble act. 

“ Besides these works, the Society has witnessed in the course of the past year, 
the completion of the Fatawa Alamgiri, the second volume of the Mah/lbhdrata, 
(of which the third volume is also far advanced,) the Rilja Tarangint, the Susrd- 
ta, the Naishadha, and the Anis ul Musliarrahin, leaving only the remainder of 
the MabhbliArata and a few pages of the Khazanat ul Ilm, to be accomplished, of 
all the works transferred from the Committee of Public Instruction*, 

•• Collaterally the Society has taken under its auspices the publication of the 
Coohin-Chinese Dictionary, of the Alif Leila, and of an Anglo-Burmese Diction¬ 
ary of which the manuscript ordered to be printed under the patronage of 
Government, has been placed in my hands by Mr. Lank its compiler, on his 
departure for England; meantime our representative in England, Professor 
Wilson, is engaged in passing the Moobcboft journals tnrough the press at the 
risk and credit of the Society. 

** In this sketch I do not allude to the journal and the appendices published 
therewith, although it must be well known to all that this work owes its princi¬ 
pal and most valuable contributions to its acknowledged connection wt^i the 
Seg'iety. » 

“ In reference to the expectation held out in last year’s report, the Government 


« Th6 Inaya has been tri|nsferred to the Editor, Bhbu Ra'mdhan Sbn, under 
sigreement that he should copiplete it. 
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ha», in the course of the present year, transferred to the Society the two hranches 
of the Oriental Library of Fort William, manuscripts and printed works, and 
has liberally granted a monthly allowance for their preservation. Farther dona* 
tions of a valuable nature have been made by the French Government; th« 
Lords of the Admiralty, the Comnmssioaers of Parliumeutary Records, (through 
the Government,) and by Dr. Lomuoa and other private individoals, in addition 
to the ^ustbmary tribute from the learned Societies of Europe aud America. 

The Museum has continued to increase rapidly ; but its means of doing justice 
to objects presented bus been limited for want of funds. The fossils particular¬ 
ly require more cabinets and more space. Captain Cdnkimgbam's present of 
S&rniith sculptures forms the chief object of notice in the antiquarian museum. 
Depredations to an unfortunate c.xteiit have been lately made by some of the ser¬ 
vants of the house, in articles ornamented in silver and gold; which the Libra¬ 
rian partly attributes to the opening of the rooms at so early an hour. Inquiry is 
now pending at the police,^nd measures must be devised for better securing our 
increasing property. 

“ Some propositions have to be submitted for the publication of furtbe&^oriental 
works—but the first to which I would beg the Society’s attention are rue cata¬ 
logues of the College manuscripts which have been prepared for the purpose by 
the Fandit and Maulavi in their respective languages. To the former of these I 
would recommend that Mr. Hodgson’s revised catalogue of Buddhist works ex¬ 
tant in Nijjdl should be added. 

“ There arc in the Society’s portfolios a considerable number of original draw¬ 
ings and inscriptions, (besides several bound MS. volumes of the Mackbnzib 
drawings) which it would he e\trcmely desirable to pnhlish at the present time, 
when an effort seems to be Biinultaneously making in India and in Europe 
to read the history of ancient India through the medium of her monumental 
records. The Ceylon portion would serve to illustrate the great work upon 
which Mr. Tubnour is engaged ; while those of the peninsula would form an 
appropriate uppendi.\ to the review of the MAt'KBNZiE MSS. at Madras, which 
the Society has recommended to be undertaken by Mr. Taylor. Were a single 
competent native draughts man added to the Government Lithographic Esta¬ 
blishment, this object might be attained »t a comparatively trifling cost: and I 
think it would be worthy the Committee of Papers to suggest some measure of 
the sort to the present Ruler of India, who has accepted, not as an idle honor, 
the high post of Patron to our Society. 

*' The last act of the past year has been the establishment of a Committee for 
statistical inquiries, of the success of which it is yet too early to speak, hut not 
too early to augur well from the known zeal of those who have undertaken the 
Herculean task.” 

An application signed by all tlie students of the Sanscrit College, for 
the Society to print the Magh hdvga (of which the edition published by 
Mr. CoLEBROOKK Some years ago is now extinct) was referred to the 
Committee of Papers. 

The same measure was taken regarding an application from Madhu- 
sufoANA Gcpta pandit, in favor of printing the Sanscrit translation of 
H<M>P£it's Vade Mecunr^ suspended by the Education Committee. 

Fifty copies of the Susruta (2 vols.) were voted to MADuvsv'BAN^for 
his trouble in correcting the proofs of that work. ' 



Meteorological Register, kept at the Asggy O^ce, Calcutta Jor the Month of Decetnber, 1836 , 
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